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PREFACE 


The  late  S.  Everett  Gleason  supervised  the  initial  planning  and 
compilation  of  this  volume.  Fredrick  Aandahl  succeeded  him  as  editor 
in  1972  and  directed  the  process  of  review,  declassification,  and  final 
editing.  Ralph  R.  Goodwin  provided  assistance  in  planning  and 
direction. 

Real  H.  Petersen  compiled  and  edited  the  sections  on  regulation  of 
armaments,  national  security  policy,  and  atomic  energy.  John  P. 
Glennon  prepared  the  1919  portion  and  David  W.  Mabon  the  1950 
portion  of  the  documentation  on  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Mr.  Goodwin  compiled  and  edited  the  sections  on  treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation ;  double  taxation ;  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade;  foreign  financial  policy;  balance  of  payments; 
Point  IV ;  the  delimitation  of  the  territorial  sea ;  and  the  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1950.  William  Z.  Slany  prepared  the  section  on  the  Ant¬ 
arctic.  The  technical  editing  of  the  volume  was  done  by  the 
Publishing  and  Reproduction  Division  (Willard  M.  McLaughlin, 
Chief),  and  Francis  C.  Prescott  prepared  the  index. 

The  editors  acknowledge  with  appreciation  the  assistance  provided 
them  by  the  historians  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  including  those 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  by  the  historians  of  the  Energy  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Administration.  They  are  also  grateful  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Security  Council,  the-  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  all  of  which  facilitated  declassifi¬ 
cation  of  papers  for  release  in  this  volume. 


David  F.  Trask 

The  Historian 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 


Principles  for  the  Compilation  and  Editing  of 
“Foreign  Relations” 


The  principles  which  guide  the  compilation  and  editing  of  Foreign 
Relations  are  stated  in  Department  of  State  Regulation  2  FAM  1350 
of  June  15,  1961,  a  revision  of  the  order  approved  on  March  26,  1925, 
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PREFACE 


by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  then  Secretary  of  State.  The  text  of  the 
regulation,  as  further  amended,  is  printed  below : 

1350  Documentary  Record  of  American  Diplomacy 

1351  Scope  of  Documentation 

The  publication  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  constitutes 
the  official  record  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  These 
volumes  include,  subject  to  necessary  security  considerations,  all  docu¬ 
ments  needed  to  give  a  comprehensive  record  of  the  major  foreign 
policy  decisions  within  the  range  of  the  Department  of  State’s  respon¬ 
sibilities,  together  with  appropriate  materials  concerning  the  facts 
which  contributed  to  the  formulation  of  policies.  When  further  ma¬ 
terial  is  needed  to  supplement  the  documentation  in  the  Department’s 
files  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  relevant  policies  of  the  United 
States,  such  papers  should  be  obtained  from  other  Government 
agencies. 

1352  Editorial  Preparation 

The  basic  documentary  diplomatic  record  to  be  printed  in  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States  is  edited  by  the  Historical  Office,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  editing  of  the 
record  is  guided  by  the  principles  of  historical  objectivity.  There  may 
be  no  alteration  of  the  text,  no  deletions  without  indicating  where  in 
the  text  the  deletion  is  made,  and  no  omission  of  facts  which  were  of 
major  importance  in  reaching  a  decision.  Nothing  may  be  omitted  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  or  glossing  over  what  might  be  regarded  by 
some  as  a  defect  of  policy.  However,  certain  omissions  of  documents 
are  permissible  for  the  following  reasons : 

a.  To  avoid  publication  of  matters  which  would  tend  to  impede 
current  diplomatic  negotiations  or  other  business. 

b.  To  condense  the  record  and  avoid  repetition  of  needless  details. 

c.  To  preserve  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  Department  by  indi¬ 
viduals  and  by  foreign  governments. 

d.  To  avoid  giving  needless  offense  to  other  nationalities  or 
individuals. 

e.  To  eliminate  personal  opinions  presented  in  despatches  and  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Department.  To  this  consideration  there  is 
one  qualification — in  connection  with  major  decisions  it  is 
desirable,  where  possible,  to  show  the  alternatives  presented  to 
the  Department  before  the  decision  was  made. 

1 353  Clearance 

To  obtain  appropriate  clearances  of  material  to  be  published  in 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States ,  the  Historical  Office: 

a.  Refers  to  the  appropriate  policy  offices  of  the  Department  and 
of  other  agencies  of  the  Government  such  papers  as  appear  to 
require  policy  clearance. 

b.  Refers  to  the  appropriate  foreign  governments  requests  for 
permission  to  print  as  part  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
the  United  States  those  previously  unpublished  documents 
which  were  originated  by  the  foreign  governments. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


Beginning  with  the  year  1950,  American  Foreign  Policy ,  a  com¬ 
panion  series  to  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States ,  provides 
systematic  coverage  of  the  principal  messages,  addresses,  statements, 
and  reports  made  in  a  given  period  that  indicate  the  scope,  goals,  and 
implementation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  Coverage 
for  the  six  years  beginning  in  1950  is  given  in  American  Foreign 
Policy ,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents  (Department  of  State  publi¬ 
cation  6446,  two  volumes,  released  in  1957),  organized  as  follows: 

Volume  I 

I.  Principles  and  Objectives  of  American  Foreign  Policy 

II.  The  United  Nations 

III.  Postwar  Settlements 

TV.  Armistice  Agreements :  Near  East,  Korea,  Indo-China 

V.  Basic  Security  Treaties  of  the  United  States 

VI.  European  Regional  Arrangements 

VII.  Middle  Eastern  Regional  Arrangements 

VIII.  Western  Hemisphere  Developments 

IX.  Western  Europe 
Volume  II 

X.  Germany,  Austria,  and  European  Security 

XI.  The  Soviet  Union 

XII.  Eastern  European  Communist  Regimes  and  the  Bal¬ 
tic  States 

XIII.  Near  and  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa 

XIV.  The  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia 

XV.  Korea 

XVI.  Disarmament  and  the  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

XVII.  Foreign  Economic  Policies — Trade  and  Tariffs 
XVIII.  Foreign  Aid— Economic,  Military,  and  Technological 
XIX.  International  Information  and  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Programs 

XX.  Organization  and  Special  Responsibilities  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service 

Additional  materials  for  1950  are  given  in  Public  Papers  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S.  Truman,  1950  (Washing¬ 
ton,  Government  Printing  Office,  1965),  and  in  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  ( issued  weekly ) . 

For  detailed  information  on  the  organization,  personnel,  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service,  see  the  Bulletin 
and  the  following  serial  publications  of  the  Department : 
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The  Biographic  Register. 

Foreign  Service  List. 

International  Information  and  Education  Exchange  Program. 

Report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Lend-Lease  Operations,  Transmitted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  names  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Department  are  also  listed 
in  the  appropriate  editions  of  the  Congressional  Directory  and  the 
United  States  Government  Manual.  Information  about  principal  dip¬ 
lomatic  agents  and  Presidential  appointees  is  given  in  United  States 
Chiefs  of  Mission ,  1778-1973 ,  by  Richardson  Dougall  and  Mary 
Patricia  Chapman  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1973), 
with  supplement,  197 3-197 Jp. 

For  information  on  treaties  and  agreements,  see 

Treaties  and  Other  Internaitonal  Agreements  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
1776-1949.  By  Charles  I.  Bevans. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS),  published  since  1946  as  a 
sequel  to  the  Department  of  State  Treaty  Series  and  Treaties  in  Farce. 

For  information  on  developments  in  international  law,  see 

Digest  of  International  Law.  By  Marjorie  M.  Whiteman. 

For  detailed  information  on  these  publications  as  well  as  on  numer¬ 
ous  others  of  a  more  specialized  character,  see  Publications  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State ,  October  1 ,  1929  to  January  1, 1953  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1954),  and  Major  Publications  of  the  Department  of  State:  An 
Annotated  Bibliography  (Washington,  D.C.,  1973). 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  documentation  provided  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  and  in  other  volumes  of  Foreign  Relations ,  as  well  as  in  American 
Foreign  Policy ,  1950-1955 :  Basic  Documents ,  there  is  systematic  cov¬ 
erage  of  American  participation  in  international  conferences  and  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  Bulletin  and  in  the  following  other  publications  of 
the  Departmbent  of  State : 

United  States  Participation  in  the  United  Nations.  Annual  reports  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  Congress. 

List  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings,  With  Annotations. 

Participation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  International  Conferences, 
Including  the  Composition  of  U.S.  Delegations  and  Summaries  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings. 

International  Organizations  in  Which  the  United  States  Participates. 

For  detailed  information  on  these  publications,  see  the  guides  listed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS 


Editor’s  Note. — This  list  does  not  include  standard  abbreviations  in  common 
usage ;  unusual  abbreviations  of  rare  occurrence  which  are  clarified  at  appro¬ 
priate  points ;  and  those  abbreviations  and  contractions  which,  although 
uncommon,  are  understandable  from  the  context. 


A,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Administration 
A-bomb,  atomic  bomb 
ABC,  American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany 

ACTA,  (Interdepartmental)  Advisory 
Committee  on  Technical  Assistance 
AEC,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
ARA,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  Department  of  State 
B/P,  balance  of  payments 
BNA,  Office  of  British  Commonwealth 
and  Northern  European  Affairs,  De¬ 
partment  of  State 
CA,  circular  airgram 
CA,  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State 

CCA,  United  Nations  Commission  for 
Conventional  Armaments 
CDA,  Combined  Development  Agency 
CDT,  Combined  Development  Trust, 
subsequently  renamed  Combined 
Development  Agency 
CEA,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
CFM,  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
CIA,  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
CINCFE,  Commander  in  Chief,  Far 
East 

Cominform,  Communist  Information 
Bureau 

CON,  Office  of  Consular  Affairs,  De¬ 
partment  of  State 

CP,  Commercial  Policy  Staff,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State 

CP’s,  Contracting  Parties  (GATT) 
CPC,  Combined  Policy  Committee 
CPR,  Chinese  People’s  Republic 
D  Bay,  the  date  of  a  planned  military 
operation 


Delga,  series  indicator  for  telegrams 
from  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly 

Depcirtel,  Department  of  State  cir¬ 
cular  telegram 

Deptel,  Department  of  State  telegram 
DOT,  dependent  overseas  territory 

E,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs 

ECA,  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration 

ECE,  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe 

ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations 
Emb,  Embassy 
Embtel,  Embassy  telegram 
EPU,  European  Payments  Union 
ERP,  European  Recovery  Program 
EUR,  Bureau  of  European  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 
Exlm  Bank,  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington 

FBI,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Department  of  Justice 
FCN,  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi¬ 
gation  (treaty) 

FE,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
Department  of  State ;  Far  East ;  Far 
Eastern 

FMACC,  Foreign  Military  Assistance 
Coordinating  Committee 

F, R.,  Federal  Register 

FSA,  Federal  Security  Agency 

FY,  fiscal  year 

FYI,  for  your  information 

G,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
GA,  General  Assembly  of  the  United 

Nations 


IX 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS 


GAA,  General  Armistice  Agreement 
GARIOA,  Government  and  Relief  in 
Occupied  Areas 

GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade 

GDR,  German  Democratic  Republic 
GER,  Bureau  of  German  Affairs,  De¬ 
partment  of  State 
GHQ,  General  Headquarters 
GOI,  Government  of  India 
GSA,  General  Services  Administration 
GTI,  Office  of  Greek,  Turkish,  and 
Iranian  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

H,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations 
H-bomb,  hydrogen  bomb 
H.R.,  designation  for  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives 

HSD,  high  separation  diffusion 
IADB,  Inter-American  Defense  Board 
IA  ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council 
IBRD,  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development 
ICIS,  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Internal  Security 

IEP,  Division  of  Exchange  of  Persons, 
Department  of  State 
IIAA,  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs 

IMF,  International  Monetary  Fund 

ITO,  International  Trade  Organization 

ITP,  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  Department  of  State 

JCS,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
L,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State 

L/EUR,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  European  Affairs,  De¬ 
partment  of  State 
LA,  Latin  America 

Le,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  De¬ 
partment  of  State 
Legtel,  Legation  telegram 
LOC,  lines  of  communication 
LSD,  low  separation  diffusion 
MAP,  Military  Assistance  Program 
MDA,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
MDAA,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act 


MDAP,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program 

MEA,  Ministry  of  External  Affairs 
MN,  Monetary  Affairs  Staff,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State 
MVD,  Soviet  secret  police 
mytel,  my  telegram 

NAC,  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Problems 
NAP,  North  Atlantic  Pact 
NAT(O),  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
( Organization ) 

NEA,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South 
Asian,  and  African  Affairs,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State 

NGO,  nongovernmental  organiza¬ 
tion  (s) 

niact,  night  action,  communications 
indicator  requiring  attention  by  the 
recipient  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night 

NIE,  National  Intelligence  Estimate 
NME,  National  Military  Establish¬ 
ment 

NSC,  National  Security  Council 
NSRB,  National  Security  Resources 
Board 

OAS,  Organization  of  American  States 
OEEC,  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation 
OFD,  Office  of  Financial  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Policy,  Department  of  State 
OIR,  Office  of  Intelligence  Research, 
Department  of  State 
OMB,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Department  of  State 
OSR,  Office  of  the  United  States  Spe¬ 
cial  Representative  in  Europe  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 
ourtel,  our  telegram 
P,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs 
PD,  Passport  Division,  Department  of 
State 

PJBD,  Permanent  Joint  Board  on 
Defense 

P.L.,  Public  Law 

PPS,  Policy  Planning  Staff,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State 

PSC,  Social  Christian  Party  of 
Belgium 
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XI 


QR,  quantitative  restriction (s) 

R,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Intelligence,  Department  of  State 
RAC,  Executive  Committee  on  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Armaments 
RCT,  Regimental  Combat  Team 
RDB,  Research  and  Development 
Board 

Repio,  series  indicator  for  messages  to 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  headquarters  in  Washington 
from  the  United  States  Special  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Europe  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 
reurtel,  regarding  your  telegram 
S/MDA,  Office  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program,  Department  of 
State 

S/P,  Policy  Planning  Staff,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State 

S/S,  Executive  Secretariat,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State 

S/S-S,  Committee  Secretariat  Staff, 
Department  of  State 
SANACC,  State-Army-Navy-Air 
Force  Coordinating  Committee 
SC,  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations 

SCAP,  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers  in  Japan 
SCC,  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation 
SecDef,  Secretary  of  Defense 
SOA,  Office  of  South  Asian  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 
STEM,  United  States  Special  Tech¬ 
nical  and  Economic  Mission 
SWNCC,  State-War-Navy  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee 
SYG,  Secretary-General 
TA,  technical  assistance 
TA,  trade  agreement 
TAC,  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Trade  Agreements' 

Tagg,  series  indicator  for  telegrams  to 
the  United  States  Delegation  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade 


TCA,  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Department  of  State 
TCD,  Interim  Office  for  Technical  Co¬ 
operation  and  Development,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State 
TN’s,  tariff  negotiations 
TRC,  Office  of  Transport  and  Com¬ 
munications  Policy,  Department  of 
State 

TV A,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
U,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State 

U/A,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
(Atomic  Energy  Policy) 

U/FW,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
(Fisheries  and  Wildlife) 

UM,  Under  Secretary’s  Meeting 

UN,  United  Nations 

UNA,  Bureau  of  United  Nations  Af¬ 
fairs,  Department  of  State 
UNAEC,  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 
UNP,  Office  of  United  Nations  Political 
and  Security  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

UNRRA,  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration 
UNSC,  United  Nations  Security 
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Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files  a 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  R.  Gordon  Ameson 3  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  December  29,  1949. 

Subject:  Policy  Planning  Staff  Draft  Paper  on  the  International 
Control  of  Atomic  Energy.4 

The  attached  comments  on  the  subject  paper  have  been  prepared  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Kerman.  These  comments  are  directed  primarily  to 
the  basic  premises  and  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  S/P  paper. 
Inasmuch  as  the  S/P  paper  was  sent  to  you  in  draft  form,  I  thought 
you  might  wish  to  see  the  comments  that  I  have  felt  necessary  to  make 
on  it. 

There  are  many  points  of  detail  both  as  to  fact  and  as  to  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  need  to  be  corrected.  I  will  bring  these  to  the  attention  of 
the  Policy  Planning  Staff  in  due  course. 

R,  Gordon  Arneson 


1  For  previous  documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  pp.  7  ff.  For 

documentation  on  United  States  national  security  policy,  see  pp.  126  ff.  lor  doc¬ 
umentation  on  aspects  of  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  atomic  energy 
other  than  international  control,  see  pp.  493  ff.  For  documentation  on  the  Unit¬ 
ing  for  Peace”  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  see  vol.  ii,  pp.  303  ff. 
Additional  documentation  on  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning,  regu¬ 
lation  of  armaments  and  documentation  on  the  Soviet  ‘  peace  offensive  and 
the  United  States  response  are  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 

3  Lot  57D6S8,  a  consolidated  lot  file  in  the  Department  of  State  containing 

documentation  on  atomic  energy  policy,  1944-1962.  _ 

3  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  James  E.  Webb,  for  atomic 

en*TheP draft  paper  does  not  accompany  the  source  text  and  has  not  been 
specifically  identified.  However,  the  paper,  prepared  by  the  Counselor,  George 
F  Kennan,  appears  in  its  final  form  (January  20)  on  p  22.  Remain  also  held 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  until  Januaiy  1,  19  . 
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[Annex] 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  R.  Gordon  Ameson ,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  (Webb)5 

top  secret  [Washington,]  December  29,  1949. 

Comments  on  Policy  Planning  Staff  Draft  Paper  on  Inter¬ 
national  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  following  comments  are  directed  to  the  basic  approach  and  the 
recommended  course  of  action  in  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  paper. 

In  my  opinion,  the  S/P  paper  is  based  primarily  on  a  fundamentally 
incorrect  assumption ;  namely,  that  it  is  possible  to  achieve  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  atomic  weapons  and  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
that  has  any  meaning,  without  a  basic  change  in  Soviet  attitudes  and 
intentions,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  Soviet  system  itself. 

The  history  of  the  debates  and  discussions  on  international  control 
in  and  outside  the  U.N.  have  revealed  that  the  Soviet  Union  not  only 
refuses  to  accept  those  elements  which  are  necessary  for  effective  con¬ 
trol,  but,  far  more  important,  it  refuses  to  accept  any  system  which 
would  require  it  to  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace.  The  very  idea  of  a  cooperative  non-Communist  world 
community  is  foreign  to  Marxism,  especially  as  interpreted  by  the 
Soviets.  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  effective  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  is  inconsistent  with  the  Soviet  system  and  Soviet  in¬ 
tentions.  So  long  as  this  remains  true,  there  can  be  no  solution  to  the 
problem  of  international  control  until  we  find  a  solution  to  the  problem 
posed  to  the  world  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Any  control  system  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy,  be  it  the  United  Nations  plan  or  some  other  scheme, 
must  bring  about  or  await  a  fundamental  change  in  the  Soviet  system. 
Otherwise,  it  would  fail  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  however  limited. 

The  U.N.  plan,  by  putting  its  emphasis  upon  effectiveness  and 
security,  meets  this  criterion.  This,  in  itself,  is  significant.  It  should 
be  noted  here  that  the  U.N.  plan  was  never  intended  to  provide  ab¬ 
solute  security.  What  it  does  offer  is  a  system  which  would  give  un¬ 
mistakable  and  adequate  warning  in  cases  of  violations.  This  is  the 
minimum  that  we  can  afford  to  accept.  The  suggested  solution  in  the 
S/P  paper  does  not  meet  the  criterion  of  opening  up  the  Soviet  Union 
unless  the  inspection  system  proposed  becomes  so  thorough  that  the 
iron  curtain  is  effectively  shattered.  In  this  case,  the  control  established 
would  be  more  onerous  than  that  of  the  U.N.  plan  and  equally  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


Transmitted  to  Kennan  and  to  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
December  29,  1949,  as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
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It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  can  move  in  any  other  direction  than 
our  present  one  we  must  get  an  answer  to  the  question  of  just  what 
the  eventual  possession  of  significant  quantities  of  atomic  weapons 
by  both  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union  adds  up  to.  If  we  can  get  a 
reasonably  accurate  answer  to  this  question  we  can  then  tackle  the 
more  difficult  question  of  what  we  can  do  about  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
what  we  can  do  about  the  problem  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Barring  some 
answer  to  the  second  question,  we  may  be  effectively  estopped  from 
doing  anything  regarding  the  first  that  would  make  any  difference  at 
all. 

Therefore,  I  agree  with  the  point  made  on  page  12 6  that  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  atomic  weapons  removed  from  national  armaments 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  barring  such  a  basic  change  in  Soviet  atti¬ 
tude  as  would  be  implied  through  acceptance  of  the  U.N.  plan,  then  our 
existing  position  on  international  control  is  adequate.  I  would  add, 
however,  that  this  position  is  also  adequate  if  we  do  wish  to  remove 
these  weapons  from  national  armaments.  The  assumption,  also  made  on 
page  12  6  of  the  S/P  paper,  that  we  can  have  international  control 
and  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  even  in  the  light  of  the  existing 
Soviet  attitude,  is,  to  my  mind,  completely  unfounded. 

Until  we  get  an  answer  to  the  question  of  what  atomic  weapons  are 
really  worth,  and  in  the  light  of  this  answer,  determine  what  can  be 
done  about  the  Soviet  Union  we  should  subject  the  S/P  suggestions 
to  the  following  criteria : 

1.  Do  they  jeopardize  ZJ.S.  security? 

If  they  do,  we  would  be  remiss  in  our  responsibilities  in  putting 
them  forward.  While  there  may  be  some  doubts  expressed  regarding 
the  attitude  of  the  military  and  the  Congress  regarding  supporting 
the  U.N.  plan  if  the  Soviets  were  to  accept  it,  on  balance,  the  chances 
of  acceptance  are  good.  That  cannot  be  said  for  any  alternate  scheme 
yet  advanced,  including  the  S/P  suggestions.  (Mr.  Osborn  7  has  testi¬ 
fied  in  the  past  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
that  body  had  a  man  on  Mr.  Osborn’s  staff  during  the  writing  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Keports.8  This  Committee  indicated  its  approval 
of  the  work  being  done.) 

6  See  Kennan  memorandum  of  January  20,  p.  22. 

7  Frederick  H.  Osborn,  Deputy  United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

8  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Second, 
Year,  Special  Supplement,  The  Second  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  the  Security  Council,  September  11,  1947  (hereafter  cited  as  AEO,  2nd  yr., 
Special  Suppl.)  ;  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  Third  Year,  Special  Supplement,  The  Third  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  Security  Council,  May  17,  1948  (hereafter  cited  as  AEC, 
3rd  yr.,  Special  Suppl.),  or  Department  of  State  Publication  3179  (July  1948). 
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2.  Is  there  any  -prospect  of  Soviet  acceptance  which  would  involve 

more  than  a  paper  agreement  f 

If  we  were  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  moratorium  on  atomic  energy, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  necessary  safeguards  would  be 
any  more  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  those  in  the  U.N.  plan. 
Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
accept  the  suppression  of  atomic  energy.  Such  a  proposal  could  also 
lend  substance  to  a  very  damaging  charge,  already  being  made,  that 
the  U.S.  is  trying  to  deny  the  use  of  atomic  energy  to  nations  deficient 
in  power. 

3.  Is  the  procedure  and  solution  acceptable  to  our  closest  friends ,  par¬ 

ticularly  the  United  Kingdom ,  Canada  and  France? 

As  the  S/P  paper  points  out,  an  apparent  by-passing  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  U.N.  could  be  disastrous,  and  doubly  so,  should  there  be 
another  such  “leak”  as  occurred  in  the  Smith-Molotov  conversations.8 9 
If  we  avoid  these  dangers  and  do  make  an  approach,  it  should  be  on 
a  much  broader  base  than  that  of  atomic  energy.  The  approach  should 
be  on  the  general  problem  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  specifically,  it 
should  not,  as  the  S/P  paper  suggests,  exclude  the  problem  of  con¬ 
ventional  armaments.  Although  the  solutions  to  the  problem  of  atomic 
energy  control  and  the  problem  of  the  regulation  and  reduction  of 
conventional  armaments  are  necessarily  separate  and  different,  the 
implementation  of  both  systems  must  be  coordinated.  There  must  be 
some  redressing  of  the  existing  imbalance  between  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  U.S.  position  on  this 
point  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  thought  through. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  suggested  procedure  contained  in  Part  VII 
(pages  57-67)  and  the  suggested  possibilities  in  paragraph  6,  pages 
62-64  10  in  the  S/P  paper  meet  these  criteria  at  all  adequately. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  much  as  we  desire  to  have  atomic  weapons 
really  prohibited,  the  U.S.  should  unilaterally  renounce  this  weapon. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  possible  effect  this  renunciation  might  have 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  other  than  being  interpreted  as  a  revelation  of 
weakness  with  all  its  implications.  Its  effect  on  Western  Europe  might 
well  be  disastrous.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  super-bomb, 
although  a  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  possession  and 

8  For  documentation  on  the  conversations  between  U.S.  Ambassador  Walter 
Bedell  Smith  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  Molotov  at  Moscow  in  May  1948, 

see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  iv,  pp.  788  ff. 

10  See  Part  VIII  of  the  Kennan  memorandum  of  January  20,  p.  40. 
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made^in the S /Ppaper!  Sl,pe"b°“bs-n  -  -t  always 

Taking  up  seriatim  the  various  possibilities  for  sounding  out  the 
Sonets  as  hsted  under  paragraph  (6),  pages  62-64  of  the  S/P  paper, 
l  nave  the  f ollowmg  comments :  1  ’ 

.  “(a)  4  Plail  which  would  be  temporary,  and  in  Hip  mti,™  ^  n  t  i 
meal  and  political  modus  yivendi,  rather  than  permanent,”  *  °C 
There  is  no  apparent  virtue  in  a  temporary  arrangement  ver  se 

UN  X,/1;  arranpme"t  embodyin«  the  principal  features  of  the 
U.N  plan,  I  cannot  envisage  any  temporary  scheme  that  would  meet 

the  critena  listed  above.  We  could,  of  course,  accept  a  temporary  truce 
along  the  lines  of  the  Romulo  and  Quaker  proposals,12  which  would 
freeze  U.S.  supremacy  for  the  duration  of  the  armistice.  The  Soviets 
would  hardly  accept  this  idea. 

“(d)  complete  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  of  every  sort.” 

This  has  been  our  goal  in  international  control  negotiations  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  provided  for  in  the  U.N.  plan.  The  Soviet  Union 
states  that  this  is  its  goal  also.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  entire  U.N. 
debate  has  hinged  on  this  point.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  nuclear  fuel  is  atomic  weapons,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
complete  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  is  inconsistent  with  national 
possession  of  nuclear  fuel.  It  is  this  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  chooses 
to  ignore.  Control  and  prohibition  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  or, 
as  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  13  stated  in  this  last  General  Assembly, 
effective  control  is  prohibition.  To  talk  of  prohibition  as  distinct  from 
control  is  technically  meaningless. 

“(c)  the  abandonment  of  large  reactors  for  this  period.” 

This  idea  is  not  new.  It  is  provided  for  in  the  U.N.  plan  which  limits 
the  production  of  nuclear  fuel  to  the  quantity  consistent  with  known 
beneficial  uses,  including  research  and  development.  For  example,  if 


u  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  regarding  the  employment  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  on  the  question  of  developing  the  hydrogen  bomb,  see 
pp.  <193  ff. 

12  For  the  proposal  by  Carlos  P.  Romulo  of  the  Philippines,  President  of  the 
Fourth  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  see  Romulo’s  letter 
to  Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  Representative  at  the  United  Nations,  November  3, 
1949,  in  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  p.  207.  Regarding  “the  Quaker  proposal,” 
see  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union:  Some  Quaker  Proposals  for  Peace,  a 
report  prepared  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (New  Plaven  :  Yale 
University  Press,  1949),  which  included  the  following  among  its  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  :  “As  an  interim  step  we  suggest  that  the  present  stockpiles  of 
atomic  bombs  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  be  put  under  United 
Nations  seal  for  a  specified  time,  and  that  the  concentration  of  fissionable 
material  be  halted  and  verified — pending  the  conclusion  of  the  conventions 
mentioned  above  [which  provided  for  comprehensive  international  control  of 
armaments,  the  destruction  of  stockpiles  of  atomic  bombs,  and  the  outlawing 
of  nuclear  weapons.]” 

13  Permanent  British  Representative  at  the  United  Nations. 
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that  plan  were  accepted  now,  Hanford  14  would  be  shut  down.  At  one 
time  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  oppose  this  provision  and,  in  fact, 
expressed  considerable  interest  in  its  corollary,  the  idea  of  national 
quotas  for  peaceful  uses.  Now  that  it  is  presumably  no  longer  a  have- 
not  nation,  Vishinsky,15  in  the  last  General  Assembly  stated: 

“The  requirements  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  atomic  energy  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes  are  tremendous,  and  the  attainments  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  ends  are  also  tre¬ 
mendous.  All  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  mention  is  made  of 
quotas  and  rationing.  .  .  ,16  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  insist  that 
no  one  must  prevent  us  from  utilizing  atomic  energy  to  the  maximum 
extent  for  peaceful  purposes.  .  .  .”  He  also  stated  that  the  U.N.  plan 
was  designed  to  make  impossible  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  ends.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  accept 
no  restriction  on  its  development  of  atomic  energy,  i.e.,  manufacture 
of  nuclear  fuel  with  all  its  implications. 

11  (d)  disposition  of  stocks  of  dangerous  materials  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  reasonable  assurance  against  any  one-sided  advantage 
by  seizure.” 

This,  too,  is  not  new,  being  an  integral  part  of  the  U.N.  plan.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  not  expressed  disapproval  of  this  feature  and  is  not 
expected  to,  so  long  as  it  is  U.S.  stocks  that  are  to  be  redistributed. 

I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  seriously  put  this  forward  except  as  part  of 
the  U.N.  plan.  In  the  context  of  the  proposed  temporary  modus 
vivendi ,  it  can  only  mean  an  almost  immediate  equalization  of  U.S. 
and  Soviet  atomic  capabilities,  with  little  to  show  in  return. 

“(e)  non-dangerous  activities  to  be  left  in  national  hands,  but  only 
on  the  condition  of  complete  ‘openness’  of  research  and  development 
activity.” 

This  is  provided  in  the  U.N.  plan,  subject  to  such  licensing  and 
inspection  as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  research  and 
development,  and  the  quantities  of  nuclear  fuel  used  or  produced.  The 
Soviet  Union  objects  to  this,  as,  in  fact,  they  do  to  any  requirement 
for  real  “openness”. 

“(/)  No  international  authority  and  no  veto  provisions.” 

This  is  somewhat  obscure.  If  it  means  no  international  body,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  subsequent  provisions  for  U.N.  custody  and  super¬ 
vision  over  large  reactors,  nuclear  fuel  and  raw  material  sources,  an 
inspection  system,  periodic  observation  of  non-dangerous  activities, 
etc.  These  activities  must  be  carried  on  by  some,  presumably  a  U.N., 
organ.  If  what  is  intended  is  the  denial  of  positive  managerial,  re¬ 
search,  and  development  functions  on  the  part  of  the  international 
agency,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  such  functions  make  control 
easier,  would  attract  more  competent  personnel,  and  could  mean  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure.  It  might  be  noted  that  even  the 
Soviet  proposals  take  this  factor  into  account  and  provide  for  research 
by  the  international  agency  in  its  own  laboratories. 

14  The  plutonium  production  installation  of  tlie  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  at  Hanford,  Washington. 

15 Andrei  T.  Vyshinsky,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
Chairman  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

ia  Omissions  indicated  in  the  source  text. 
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I  interpret  the  “no  veto  provisions”  to  mean  that  the  United  States 
modify  or  drop  the  provisions  in  the  U.N.  plan  on  the  subject  of  the 
veto.  As  the  S/P  paper  points  out,  this  subject  has  not  been  recently 
debated  in  the  United  Nations.  ri  lie  real  debate  has  been  on  effective¬ 
ness  of  control,  which  would  make  prohibition  itself  effective.  I  would 
emphasize,  however,  that  under  the  U.N.  plan,  with  international  oper¬ 
ational  personnel  in  the  large  plants,  the  veto  loses  its  importance  be¬ 
cause  evasions,  violations  and  seizures  cannot  be  hidden.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  real  question  is  whether  the  law-abiding  nations, 
under  Article  51  or  .some  other  arrangement,  will  take  the  necessary 
corrective  measures  in  case  of  violation.  Under  any  plan  which  denies 
the  continuous  physical  presence  of  operating  international  personnel, 
the  veto,  which  can  be  used  to  delay  or  to  deny  access,  becomes  very 
important. 

“(y)  Stages  so  arranged  that  termination  of  activity  in  large  re¬ 
actors,  establishment  of  formal  U.N.  custody  of  large  reactors  and 
stocks  of  nuclear  fuels,  establishment  of  U.N.  supervision  over  raw 
material  sources  and  prohibition  of  the  weapon,  would  all  take  place 
simultaneously.” 

Now  that  more  than  one  country  has  something  physical  to  give  up, 
the  problem  of  stages  may  be  easier  to  tackle  than  in  the  past.  The 
time  and  conditions  under  which  reactors  and  nuclear  fuel,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  to  be  given  up,  would  be  the  same  for  all  nations  and  none 
would  appear  to  be  placed  in  an  advantageous  or  disadvantageous 
position.  However,  in  establishing  any  control  system,  there  are  a 
certain  irreducible  number  of  steps,  such  as  signing  the  treaty,  estab¬ 
lishing  some  international  organ,  recruiting,  training  and  physically 
locating  personnel,  declaring  all  materials  and  facilities,  and,  finally, 
turning  them  over  to  the  control  of  the  international  body  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  as  that  body  acquires  the  neces¬ 
sary  competence  to  perform  its  duties. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  physically  possible  to  bring  into  being 
simultaneously  the  various  points  in  paragraph  (g)  above.  Moreover, 
the  establishment  of  supervision  over  raw  material  sources  is  not 
a  one-shot  affair,  but  a  continuous  operation.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  also,  that  the  point  on  the  prohibition  of  the  weapon  is  tech¬ 
nically  meaningless,  because  the  turning  over  of  large  reactors  and 
stocks  of  nuclear  fuel  to  U.N.  custody  would  remove  the  essential 
ingredient  of  atomic  weapons  from  nations  and  would  be  prohibition 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

“  ( h)  an  inspection  system  involving : 

(1)  a  complete  showdown  on  existing  operations  including  full 
accounting  and  verification  of  raw  materials  utilized  to  date, 
existing  reserve  and  pipe  line  stocks,  nuclear  fuels  produced,  etc. : 

(2)  adequate  U.N.  observation  over  all  known  and  declared 
raw  material  sources  and  facilities  for  investigation,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary,  observation  over  all  alleged  ones ; 

(3)  U.N.  supervision  of  large  reactors  during  deactivation  or 
dismantling  stage,  followed  by  periodic  observation  over  sites 
of  such  reactors ; 

(4)  complete  openness  of  laboratories  for  serious  scientific  visit¬ 
ors  on  an  international  scale ;  and 

(5)  periodic  observation  of  non-dangerous  activities.” 
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Point  (1)  above  is  contemplated  under  any  system  of  control  so  far 
advanced  and  needs  no  further  comment.  Point  (2)  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  locating  either  unknown  or 
undeclared  raw  materials  sources.  The  provision  in  Point  (3)  for 
periodic  observation  over  sites  of  dismantled  or  deactivated  reactors 
is  either  unnecessary  if  the  reactors  are  completely  removed,  or  insuffi¬ 
cient  if  the  reactors  can  in  fact  be  reactivated  without  much  difficulty. 
Point  (4)  is  provided  for  in  the  U.N.  plan.  Its  requirement  for  com¬ 
plete  openness  of  national  laboratories  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Point  (5)  may  or  may  not  be  adequate,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  so-called  non-dangerous  activity.  In  certain  reactors, 
which  need  not  be  very  large,  it  is  possible  to  conduct  certain  activities 
surreptitiously  which  are  not  readily  detectable  and  could  be  danger¬ 
ous.  This  is '  particularly  true  if  the  super-bomb  becomes  a  real 
possibility. 

It  would  be  my  recommendation  that  the  United  States  make  a 
complete  assessment  of  the  role  of  atomic  weapons  in  the  cold  war 
and  in  a  possible  hot  war.  We  should,  at  the  same  time,  reexamine  all 
possibilities  of  bringing  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  community  of 
nations.  If  any  useful  course  of  action  is  indicated  by  the  above  studies, 
we  could  then  make  an  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  broader 
basis,  into  which  international  control  would  fit. 

Pending  the  results  of  such  studies  we  should  use  the  existing  forum 
of  the  permanent  members  of  the  UNAEC  as  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  closed,  informal  sessions  of  that  body  we  can, 
without  undue  risk,  put  forward  desirable  or  appropriate  explanations, 
suggestions,  or  even  modifications  on  such  matters  as  the  veto  and 
stages.  This  forum  also  provides  a  point  of  contact  for  the  necessary 
consultations  with  our  allies  and  for  detecting  or  exploiting  any 
changes  in  the  Soviet  attitude. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files  1 

Memorandum  ly  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Rush)  to  the 

Cownselor  (Kerman) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  January  6,  1950. 

Subject:  Draft  Paper  on  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy  2 
Following  are  my  comments  on  the  attached  atomic  energy  paper. 
I  apologize  for  the  broad  degree  of  concurrence  because  I  believe  that 
you  need  specific  criticism  rather  than  specific  concurrence  at  this 
juncture. 


1  Lot  64D563,  files  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  Department  of  State, 
1947-1953. 

2  The  draft  paper  does  not  accompany  the  source  text  and  has  not  been  spe¬ 
cifically  identified.  However,  the  paper  in  its  final  form  (January  20)  appears 
on  p.  22. 
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1.  I  agree  that  our  present  plan  for  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  will  never  produce  such  control.  I  believe  this  because 
neither  the  Russians  nor  we  would  accept  this  plan.  Our  formal  posi¬ 
tion  of  support  and  acceptance,  realistically  considered,  is  a  colossal 
political  gamble  on  our  part. 

2.  One  of  the  difficulties  about  the  development  of  policy  on  atomic 
energy  control  is  that  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  experts  who 
pretend  to  be  talking  technique  when  in  fact  they  are  talking  politics. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  technical  explanation  of  why  the  safe¬ 
guards  and  controls  of  the  present  majority  plan  have  to  be  what  they 
are.  When  questioned,  the  technical  people  immediately  wander  off 
into  politics. 

3.  I  agree  that  the  forum  for  further  discussions  of  atomic  energy 
control  must  somehow  be  changed  and  am  inclined  to  agree  that  it 
needs  treatment  at  a  more  senior  governmental  level.  I  see  very  serious 
objections  to  new  bilateral  discussions  between  ourselves  and  Russia 
on  atomic  energy  control,  unless  such  discussions  resulted  from  con¬ 
sultation  with  and  agreement  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
Canada.  Otherwise,  U.S. -Soviet  discussions  would  have  a  most  serious 
and  demoralizing  effect  upon  our  common  front.  I  doubt  that  these 
other  countries  would  permit  us  to  represent  them  in  any  way.  The 
question  may  boil  down,  therefore,  to  whether  we  should  have  five  or 
six  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  discuss  the  question  further. 

4.  Since  our  present  plan  has  no  prospect  of  producing  international 
control,  our  present  choice  is  between  (1)  no  control  and  competition 
at  whatever  pace  we  can  stand  and  (2)  some  other  arrangement  differ¬ 
ing  in  important  respects  from  our  present  plan.  Therefore,  I  am 
inclined  to  urge  most  careful  exploration  of  every  possible  modus 
vivendi  which  might  give  us  time  to  go  into  the  matter  more  fully. 

5.  I  agree  that  the  fundamental  question  for  us  is  that  posed  at  the 
bottom  of  page  21.3  I  have  a  view  on  it  but  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
view  is  relevant  to  the  procedure  by  which  we  get  a  governmental 
decision  on  the  question. 

6.  I  agree  that  we  should  have  an  NSC  clarification  on  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons.  An  over-all  strategic  study  which  is  now  before  the 
NSC  staff  may  provide  a  vehicle  for  obtaining  such  clarification. 

7.  I  think  the  “healthy  instinct”  of  the  public  will  probably  agree 
that  the  risks  of  an  imperfect  system  of  international  control  will  be 
smaller  than  the  risks  of  no  agreement  at  all — but  I  believe  we  should 
look  at  this  one  with  extreme  care  since  it  is  the  kind  of  proposition 
on  which  we  could  easily  go  wrong. 

3  Reference  is  presumably  to  that  portion  of  Kennan’s  argument  contained  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  Part  III  of  the  memorandum  of  January  20,  p.  29. 
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8.  In  connection  witli  page  38, 4  it  seems  to  me  that  the  relation 
between  the  atom  bomb  and  the  cold  war  might  be  developed  in  some¬ 
what  more  detail,  particularly  on  the  impact  of  the  Russian  possession 
of  atomic  weapons  on  the  psychology  of  Europe. 

9.  By  and  large,  I  would  agree  with  the  main  lines  of  the  con¬ 
clusions.  These  may  require  working  out  in  more  detail  in  order  to 
see  just  what  they  need  before  they  are  accepted  as  a  policy  matter. 

10.  Lastly,  I  specifically  agree  with  each  of  the  “things  to  avoid'’ 
with  which  the  paper  concludes. 

*  Reference  is  to  Part  IV  of  the  memorandum  of  January  20.  See  bracketed 
note,  p.  31. 

700.5611/1-2450 

Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  United  Nations 

Affairs  {TUcker son) 1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  January  11,  1950. 

Comments  on  Policy  Planning  Staff  Draft  Paper  on 
International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy  2 

1.  The  paper  seems  to  me  to  be  permeated  with  the  assumption  that 
the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  is  morally  wrong ;  that  because  the  atomic 
bomb  has  terrible  destructive  powers  it  is  different  ethically  from  other 
weapons  that  kill  and  maim,  but  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  that  the  atomic 
bomb  should  be  prohibited  by  international  agreement  wholly  without 
reference  to  other  weapons.  Such  an  agreement  would  apparently  rest 
in  considerable  part  on  the  good  faith  of  the  USSR,  whose  record  in 
matters  of  good  faith  is  “well  known”.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  better 
assumption  would  be  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  countries  posessing  such  weapons. 

2.  The  paper  comes  close  to  accepting  the  Soviet  contention  that 
the  United  Nations  Plan  of  Prohibition  and  Control  was  not  put 
forward  in  good  faith.  For  example,  the  paper  comments  (page  12)  : 

“It  is  a  good  position  to  rest  on  if,  and  as  long  as,  international 
control  and  a  prohibition  of  the  weapon  are  not  desired,  and  if  it  is 
felt  that  the  United  States  must  nevertheless  continue  to  hold  out 
for  some  plan  for  international  control.”  3 


1  On  J anuary  24,  Hickerson  transmitted  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  to  the 
Executive  Secretariat  of  the  Department  for  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  event  that  he  had  not  already  seen  it. 

“The  draft  paper  does  not  accompany  the  source  text  and  has  not  been 
specifically  identified.  For  the  final  version,  January  20,  see  p.  22. 

3  This  quotation  does  not  appear  in  the  text  of  the  memorandum  of  January  20. 
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The  Soviets  have  repeatedly  charged  that  the  United  States  does  not 
wish  to  prohibit  the  use  of  atomic  bombs.  This  is,  of  course,  untrue, 
and  the  United  Nations  Plan  clearly  provides  for  their  abolition  with 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  control  system.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Vy¬ 
shinsky  ,  during  the  atomic  energy  debate  in  the  last  General  Assembly 
meeting  made  in  the  same  speech  the  following  charges  that  seem  to 
answer  one  another : 

a.  That  the  “American  plan”  was  put  forward  in  bad  faith  in  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  USSR  would  not  accept  it. 

b.  That  the  “American  plan”  was  a  diabolical  Wall  Street  plot  to 
obtain  control  of  the  atomic  energy  resources  of  the  USSR  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

3.  The  paper  damns  with  faint  praise  the  United  Nations  Plan.  Dr. 
Conant 4  said,  in  effect,  during  the  drafting  of  the  Plan : 

“Our  objective  must  be  to  produce  a  control  plan  that  is  not  only 
fool  proof,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  rascal  proof.” 

I  think  the  authors  of  the  Plan  succeeded  in  this.  Internationally, 
the  Plan  is  highly  regarded.  At  Paris  in  1948, 40  United  Nations  coun¬ 
tries  approved  it.  In  New  York  last  November,  49  countries  voted 
for  the  Canadian-French  resolution  reaffirming  its  essential  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  USSR  and  the  USSR  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  its  accept¬ 
ance.  Isn’t  this  another  instance,  like  so  many  others,  where  everyone 
is  out  of  step  except  the  USSR  ?  Isn’t  the  next  move  up  to  the  USSR  ? 
Why  must  we  take  the  initiative  in  advancing  new  proposals  all  the 
time?  The  Squires  and  Daniels  “suppression  formula”,  which  is  of 
course  the  backbone  of  the  paper’s  main  proposal,  was  published  in 
1947.5 

The  Soviet  Government,  therefore  knows  all  about  it,  and  yet  the 
Soviet  Government  has  made  no  new  proposals  since  June,  1947 ;  pro¬ 
posals  which  are  wholly  inadequate  and  unacceptable. 

4.  I  assume  that  we  can  maintain  a  wide  superiority  in  atomic 
weapons  over  the  Soviet  Union,  probably  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  military  advice  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 


*  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  President  of  Harvard  University ;  member  of  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  Committee  which  drafted  the  U.S.  proposal  for  the  inter¬ 
national  control  of  atomic  energy  in  1946  ;  member  of  the  General  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  since  1947. 

8  See  Arthur  M.  Squires  and  Cuthbert  Daniel,  “The  International  Control  of 
Safe  Atomic  Energy,”  in  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  April,  1947,  pp.  111- 
116.  Subsequent  articles  by  Squires  and  Daniel  appearing  in  the  Bulletin  include 
the  following:  “An  International -Moratorium  on  Atomic  Energy  for  Power  Uses,” 
June  1948,  pp.  183-184;  “Freedom  Demands  Responsibility,”  October  1948,  pp. 
300-304;  and  “Scientists’  Responsibilities,”  January  1949,  pp.  27-28. 
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of  Staff  on  the  question  of  what  the  eventual  possession  of  considerable 
quantities  of  atomic  weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union  will  mean  to  us  in 
terms  of  military  position  and  strategy. 

5.  I  have  assumed  all  along  that  if  the  Russians  accepted  the  U.N. 
Plan,  before  it  was  actually  implemented,  the  Western  Powers  would 
insist  on  substantial  reductions  in  the  Soviet  land  army  and  offensive 
weapons.  This  is,  of  course,  primarily  a  military  question,  but  to  me 
it  makes  absolutely  no  sense  for  the  U.S.  to  give  up  what  General 
Bradley  8  calls  our  chief  offensive  weapon  without  a  fully  compensa¬ 
tory  reduction  in  the  offensive  striking  power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
same  situation,  of  course,  applies  in  my  view,  to  the  temporary  plan, 
based  on  the  suppression  formula,  put  forward  in  the  Planning  Staff 
paper;  that  is,  we  should  agree  to  this  only  if  the  Soviet  Union  makes 
compensatory  reductions  in  its  offensive  striking  power. 

6.  The  Soviet  Union  has,  of  course,  known  about  the  Squires  and 
Daniels  suppression  formula  since  it  was  first  published  in  1947.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  they  have  never  commented  directly  on  it,  but  they 
have  frequently  charged  that  the  ruling  circles  in  America  wish  to 
obtain  full  control  of  all  the  atomic  resources  in  the  world  in  order 
to  deny  the  benefits  to  workers  of  countries  which  have  inadequate 
supplies  of  coal  and  oil.  I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
would  accept  these  proposals.  If  we  ever  decide  to  make  such  pro¬ 
posals,  we  must  be  careful  to  see  that  they  are  presented  in  such  a 
way  that  we  do  not  give  the  Soviet  Union  an  enormous  propaganda 
weapon. 

7.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  inspection  provisions  for  the  temporary 
proposals  described  in  the  Planning  Staff  paper  are  in  some  particu¬ 
lars  inadequate.  In  any  event,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  find  these  inspection  proposals,  which  are  absolutely  indispen¬ 
sable  to  any  suspension  scheme,  any  more  palatable  than  they  find  the 
inspection  proposals  of  the  United  Nations  Plan. 

8.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  sections  of  the  paper  which  stress 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  France 
fully  informed  of  what  we  are  doing. 

9.  To  recapitulate,  I  recommend  that  we  stand  on  our  present  posi¬ 
tion  until  we  get  the  military  information  referred  to  in  paragraph  4 
of  this  memorandum,  after  which  we  should  re-examine  our  policy  in 
the  general  security  field. 

John  D.  Hickerson 


Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  ( Nitze ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  January  17,  1950. 

Subject:  Counselor’s  Paper  on  International  Control  of  Atomic 
Energy 

Though  agreeing  with  much  of  this  paper,  there  are  a  number  of 
important  points  where  I  would  place  a  different  weight  on  the  various 
considerations. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  important  new  facts  dealt  with  in  this 
paper  and  five  interrelated  problems  on  which  these  facts  have  a  bear¬ 
ing.  The  two  new  facts  are  (a)  the  demonstrated  Soviet  fission  bomb 
capability,  and  (5)  the  possible  thermonuclear  bomb  capability  of  the 
Soviets  and  of  ourselves. 

The  five  problems  on  which  these  facts  have  a  bearing  are : 

(a)  whether  the  United  States  should  accelerate  its  program  to 
determine  the  feasibility  or  non-feasibility  of  a  thermonuclear 
weapon ; 

(5)  whether  our  strategic  plans  and  our  related  objectives  and  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  probable  fission  bomb 
capability  and  possible  thermonuclear  bomb  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  for  other  reasons ; 

( c )  whether  the  present  policy  of  the  Defense  Establishment  with 
respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  atomic  bombs  would  be  used  in 
the  event  of  war  should  be  revised ; 

(d)  whether  our  present  position  with  respect  to  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  should  be  revised ;  and 

( e )  whether  our  public  relations  stance  with  respect  to  atomic 
energy  should  be  revised. 

With  respect  to  these  problems  and  the  order  in  which  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  they  be  taken  up,  the  following  considerations  appear  to  be 
pertinent : 

(a)  There  are  considerations  which  make  it  advisable  to  accelerate 
the  program  to  determine  the  feasibility  or  non- feasibility  of  a  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapon  while  deferring  a  determination  as  to  whether  to 
manufacture  the  weapon  for  stockpile,  if  it  should  prove  feasible. 
Even  though  there  may  be  some  tendency  to  manufacture  for  stock¬ 
pile  if  the  investment  has  been  made  in  testing  feasibility,  the  major 
portion  of  the  investment  would  be  useable  either  for  fission  or  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapons.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  proceeding 
with  a  program  in  this  field,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  military  and 
political  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  U.S.S.R.  if  it  possessed 
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even  a  temporary  monopoly  of  this  weapon  are  so  great  as  to  make 
time  of  the  essence.  The  possibility  that  an  incorrect  decision  as  to 
stockpiling  or  use  might  at  sometime  in  the  future  be  made  does  not 
appear  to  warrant  a  further  delay  in  initiating  an  accelerated  program 
to  test  feasibility.  On  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  a  paper 
along  the  lines  of  Ameson’s  draft1  be  submitted  to  the  National 
Security  Council  working  group. 

Problems  (b)  and  (c)  are  closely  interrelated.  There  are  important 
general  policy  considerations  in  favor  of  a  use  policy  based  solely  on 
retaliation  in  the  event  of  prior  use  by  an  enemy.  These  include  the 
deep  abhorrence  of  many  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  improvement  in  our  public 
stance  toward  atomic  energy  throughout  the  world  if  we  are  able  to 
adopt  such  a  policy,  and  the  greater  possibility  of  achieving  our  polit¬ 
ical  objectives  during  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  if  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  during  such  a  war. 
Added  to  these  are  the  strategic  considerations  flowing  from  the  ex¬ 
pected  growth  in  the  U.S.S.R.’s  atomic  bomb  capabilities.  Certain  of 
the  military  experts  have  estimated  that  within  five  to  ten  years  our 
present  net  strategic  advantage  in  atomic  weapons  may  be  neutralized. 
This  equation  would  be  materially  affected  by  the  U.S.S.R.  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon  inasmuch  as  we  seem  to  be  more 
vulnerable  to  the  use  of  such  a  weapon  than  is  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  final  determination  as  to  use  policy  can  only  be  arrived  at  after 
much  fuller  joint  study  with  the  Defense  Establishment  than  has  as 
yet  been  possible.  Such  a  study  could  take  place  under  the  aegis  cf 
the  National  Security  Council  in  connection  with  the  currently 
scheduled  review  of  U.S.  objectives,  commitments  and  risks,  or  as  the 
resul t  of  a  special  directive  to  the  National  Security  Council  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  Arneson’s  draft  paper  on  the  thermonuclear  program.  The 
political,  psychological  and  moral  imponderables  bearing  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  as  they  affect  our  strategic  plans  and  our  related  objectives  and 
programs  would  seem  to  fall  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  State  Department. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Department  representatives  go 
into  such  a  study  with  a  preliminary  presumption  in  favor  of  such  a 
revision  of  our  strategic  plans  as  would  permit  of  a  use  policy  re¬ 
stricted  to  retaliation  against  prior  use  by  an  enemy. 

The  two  most  difficult  points  to  meet  will  be  (1)  what  do  we  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  present  presumed  deterrent  effect  of  our  atomic  bomb 

1  Reference  is  presumably  to  a  preliminary  draft  of  Arneson’s  working  paper 
of  January  24,  1950,  concerning  the  development  of  thermonuclear  weapons. 
Regarding  that  document,  see  footnote  1,  p.  513. 
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policy  to  Soviet  military  aggression,  and  (2)  in  the  event  of  Soviet 
military  aggression,  what  do  we  substitute  for  our  present  net  atomic 
strategic  advantage. 

As  to  (1),  the  following  points  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  deterrent  effect  of  an  atomic  bomb  capability  and 
a  willingness  to  use  it  is  not  necessarily  eliminated  by  an  opposing 
atomic  bomb  capability.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  use  policy  of 
the  Defense  Establishment  maj7  impede  the  establishment  of  those 
conditions  under  which  a  more  general  relaxation  of  tension  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  ourselves  might  be  possible. 

It  is  also  possible  that  a  use  policy,  based  solely  on  retaliation,  would 
not  wholly  eliminate  the  deterrent  effect  to  Soviet  military  aggression 
of  our  atomic  capability.  They  would  never  be  quite  certain  that  we 
would  in  fact  stick  to  such  a  policy  if  the  nature  of  their  aggression 
too  deeply  upset  the  moral  sense  and  vital  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  world  in  general.  This  problem  of  the 
war  deterrent  effect  of  various  formulations  of  atomic  policy  is  one 
where  the  primary  responsibility  is  that  of  the  State  Department.  It 
is  recommended  that  a  more  intensive  study  of  this  problem  be  under¬ 
taken  within  the  State  Department  as  part  of  the  backstopping  of  our 
representatives  in  the  National  Security  Council  study. 

The  second  problem,  as  to  what  we  substitute  in  the  event  of  war 
for  our  present  net  atomic  advantage,  is  the  most  difficult  problem 
to  face  up  to.  If  it  is  correct  that  this  net  advantage  is  a  declining 
asset  in  any  case,  this  is  a  problem  which  must  eventually  be  faced, 
irrespective  of  a  decision  on  use  policy.  Certain  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  are  primarily  of  a  military  character,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  the  State  Department  require  a  full  justification  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  as  to  its  position.  The  questions  are  of  so  broad  a  nature  that 
they  would  appear  to  rise  above  mere  technical  considerations  to  a 
level  where  it  should  be  possible  to  make  them  clear  to  non-technical 
minds.  Insofar  as  no  strictly  military  substitutes  are  practicable,  the 
problem  becomes  one  of  prime  responsibility  to  the  State  Department. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  final  decision  on  use  policy  foe  taken 
until  the  suggested  review  of  strategic  plans  under  (5)  lias  been 
completed. 

( cl )  As  recommended  in  the  Counselor’s  paper,  a  final  decision 
as  to  a  revision  of  our  position  with  respect  to  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  should  not  be  made  until  the  National  Security 
Council  study  is  completed  and  a  decision  made  on  use  policy.  It  does 
not  appear  clear  to  me,  however,  that  if  the  decision  is  made  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  holding  atomic  weapons  only  for  retaliatory  purposes  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Counselor’s  paper  as  to  international  con- 
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trol  necessarily  follow.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  three  sets  of  con¬ 
siderations  would  still  have  to  be  carefully  weighed. 

The  first  one  is  whether  a  control  scheme  such  as  it  envisages 
actually  gives  greater  assurance  against  the  possible  use  of  atomic 
weapons  than  the  retention  by  the  United  States  of  an  adequate  re¬ 
taliatory  capability.  In  part,  this  requires  a  judgment  as  to  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  inspection  facilities  which  it  would  provide.  If  inspection 
cannot  be  judged  to  be  adequate,  a  scheme  of  this  kind  may  give  rise 
to  continuing  uncertainties  and  frictions  which  could  be  as  disturbing 
to  the  world’s  sense  of  security  as  the  continued  holding  of  atomic 
weapons  by  both  sides.  Furthermore,  the  analysis  of  the  Counselor’s 
paper  indicates  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  U.S.S.E.  would  itself 
initiate  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  If  this  improbability 
is  backed  up  by  an  adequate  power  of  retaliation  on  our  side,  it  would 
appear  that  if  we  adopt  a  use  policy  limited  to  retaliation  that  the 
chances  that  atomic  weapons  would  be  used  against  us  would  be  small. 
It  would  appear  sensible  that  we  go  into  an  international  control 
scheme  only  if  the  effect  thereof  is  clearly  to  improve  the  chances 
that  atomic  weapons  will  not  be  used  against  us  or  our  allies. 

The  second  set  of  considerations  go  to  the  point  of  whether  the 
suggested  scheme  is  negotiable.  Even  though  some  of  the  U.S.S.E. 
objections  to  the  U.N.  proposal  have  been  eliminated,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  the  U.S.S.E.  being  willing  to  abandon  even  on  an  interim 
basis  its  position  as  to  peacetime  uses.  There  is  also  a  real  question 
as  to  whether  the  U.K.  and  the  Canadians  would  go  along  with  the 
suggested  scheme. 

The  third  set  of  considerations  go  to  the  point  of  whether  a  success¬ 
ful  negotiation  on  international  control  of  atomic  energy  is  prac¬ 
ticable  for  us,  for  our  allies,  and  for  the  U.S.S.E.  except  in  the  context 
of  a  broader  program  for  the  relaxation  of  tensions  between  the  East 
and  West.  This  leads  to  the  question  of  whether  further  progress 
toward  working  out  German  and  Japanese  peace  settlements,  a  mutual 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  center  of  Europe,  and  a  program  for 
the  limitation  of  conventional  armaments  must  not  be  made  before  we 
can  realistically  expect  a  satisfactory  agreement  on  atomic  energy. 

(e)  Our  present  public  stance  toward  atomic  energy  is  undoubtedly 
confusing  and  may  be  detrimental  to  us  in  the  light  of  General 
Bradley’s  testimony  that  the  atomic  bomb  would  be  “our  principal 
initial  weapon  in  any  war”.  This  should  certainly  be  clarified.  For  our 
public  stance  to  be  soundly  based,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  us  first 
to  decide  on  our  positions  with  respect  to  (a),  (?>),  (c)  and  (d)  above. 
Certainly  if  a  modification  is  made  in  our  use  policy  our  public  stance 
could  be  greatly  improved,  even  though  it  should  be  decided  that  our 
position  with  respect  to  international  control  can  only  be  modified  in 
the  event  of  a  better  and  more  effective  plan  being  proposed  or  as 
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part  of  a  more  general  relaxation  of  tensions.  If  it  were  decided  that 
the  present  use  policy  of  the  Defense  Establishment  cannot  be  revised, 
in  the  absence  of  convincing  evidence  of  a  change  in  U.S.S.R.  attitudes 
such  as  would  be  implied  by  an  acceptance  by  them  of  approximately 
the  present  U.N.  proposals  for  international  control  of  atomic  energy, 
the  reasons  therefor  could  be  clarified  and  our  public  stance  made 
less  confusing. 


10  Files1:  US/AEC/50 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Russell ,  Adviser , 
United  States  Mission  at  the  United  Nations 

secret  [New  York,]  January  17,  1950. 

Subject:  Atomic  Energy;  Six  Sponsoring  Powers,  14th  Meeting, 
Jan.  19, 1950.2 

Participants:  General  McNaughton,3  Mr.  Arnold  Smith,4  Major 
Pierce-Goulding,5  Canadian  Delegation 
Dr.  Wei,6  Chinese  Delegation 

M.  Chauvel,7  Baron  de  la  Tournelle,8  French 
Delegation 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  Mr.  Laskey,9  United  Kingdom 
Delegation 

Mr.  Ross,10  Mr.  Osborn,  Mr.  Russell,  United  States 
Mission 


1  Master  Files  of  the  Reference  and  Documents  Section  of  the  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

2  On  November  4,  1948,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  Resolution  191(111), 
which  approved  the  plan  developed  by  the  U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
stating  that  it  constituted  “the  necessary  basis  for  establishing  an  effective 
system  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy.”  The  resolution  also  requested 
the  six  sponsors  of  General  Assembly  Resolution  1(1)  of  January  24,  1946,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  U.N.A.E.C.  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Soviet  Union,  France, 
China,  and  Canada),  to  consult  in  order  to  determine  if,  in  view  of  their  pre¬ 
vailing  lack  of  unanimity  (the  Soviet  Union  was  unable  to  accept  the  United 
Nations  plan),  there  existed  a  basis  for  agreement  on  international  control.  For 
the  text  of  Resolution  191(111),  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  1,  p.  495. 
For  documentation  on  the  meetings  of  the  six  sponsors  during  1949,  see  ibid, 
1949,  vol.  i,  pp.  419  ff. 

3  General  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton,  Canadian  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

4  Principal  Adviser,  Permanent  Canadian  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

5  Major  T.  L.  C.  Pierce-Goulding,  Adviser,  Permanent  Canadian  Delegation  to 
the  United  Nations. 

8  Dr.  Hsioh-ren  Wei,  Alternate  Chinese  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

7 Jean  Chauvel,  Permanent  French  Representative  at  the  United  Nations; 
Representative  to  the  U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

8  Guy  de  la  Tournelle,  Alternate  French  Representative  at  the  United  Nations ; 
Alternate  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  to  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments. 

9  D.  S.  Laskey,  Adviser,  Permanent  British  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

10  John  C.  Ross,  Deputy  United  States  Representative  to  the  Security  Council  ; 
Acting  Deputy  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  from 
January  31, 1950. 
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A  short  meeting  was  held  at  the  United  States  Mission  this  morning, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Wei  who  is  to  preside  at  the  meeting  on 
January  19. 

It  was  agreed  that  representatives  of  the  five  delegations  would 
attend  the  meeting.  It  would  remain  to  be  seen  whether  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation  withdrew  from  the  meeting.11  Mr.  Osborn  said  that  Mr.  Hicker- 
son  would  come  from  Washington  for  the  meeting  but  would  not  be 
prepared  to  make  the  statements  which  had  previously  been  discussed 
(US/AEC/47).12 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  question  of  Chinese  representation  was  not 
who  was  the  representative  of  China,  but  who  was  the  member  of  the 
Security  Council.  General  McNaughton  agreed,  and  said  that  the  Six 
Power  Consultations  were  not  a  proper  place  to  carry  on  a  discussion 
of  credentials.  He  regarded  everyone  present  as  being  there  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  membership  in  the  Security  Council,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  in  the  UNAEC. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  in  the  event  that  the  Soviet  Delegation 
remained  at  the  meeting  the  time  could  usefully  be  employed  by  direct¬ 
ing  questions  to  the  Soviet  Delegation.  Mr.  Osborn  said  that  the  United 
States  representative  would  be  prepared  to  ask  questions  based  upon 
Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  remarks  on  inspection  and  quotas. 

General  McNaughton  said  that  the  Canadian  government  had  not 
completed  its  study  of  General  Romulo’s  proposals  and  the  other  pro¬ 
posals  made  in  the  Fourth  General  Assembly  and  that  he  was  there¬ 
fore  not  yet  prepared  to  discuss  them.  M.  Chauvel  and  Mr.  Osborn 
said  that  this  applied  also  to  them. 

There  followed  a  general  discussion  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
event  that  the  Soviet  representative  withdraw  from  the  meeting.  It 
was  agreed  that  M.  Chauvel,  who  will  be  chairman  of  the  15th  meeting, 
would  draft  and  circulate  to-day  or  to-morrow  to  the  five  delegations 
a  proposed  letter  to  the  Secretary-General,  which  could  also  serve  as 
the  communique,  and  which  would  take  into  account  the  suggestions 


11  At  the  461st  Meeting  of  the  Security  Council,  January  13,  the  Soviet  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Yakov  A.  Malik,  withdrew  from  the  Council  chamber  after  stating 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Council  until 
the  Representative  of  the  National  Government  of  China  was  excluded  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  deem  itself  bound  by  decisions  taken  by  the  Council 
with  the  participation  of  the  Chinese  Representative.  For  documentation  on 
the  Soviet  walkout  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  question  of  Chinese  repre¬ 
sentation,  see  vol.  n,  pp.  186  ff. 

12  A  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Russell,  December  16,  1949 ;  for  text,  see 
Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  p.  246.  In  that  conversation,  Osborn  indicated  to 
McNaughton,  Wei,  Chauvel,  and  Cadogan  that  the  United  States  intended  to 
make  a  statement  in  a  meeting  of  the  six  sponsors  commenting  on  the  meaning 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  United  Nations  plan  for  international  control. 
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of  Mr.  Ross  and  others  as  to  its  contents.  The  draft  would  confirm  the 
view  that  representation  rested  upon  membership  in  the  Security 
Council,  would  point  out  that  the  conversations  could  not  usefully 
continue  in  the  absence  of  the  Soviet  representative  and  would  request 
the  Secretary-General  to  inform  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  Soviet  representative,  the  other  Sponsoring 
Powers  would  be  unable  to  implement  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  November  23, 1949. 

C.  H.  Russell 


IO  Files  :  US/S/C.3/29 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  Charles  FI.  Russell ,  Adviser , 
United  States  Mission  at  the  United  Nations 

confidential  [New  York,]  January  19,  1950. 

Subject :  Conventional  Armaments 

Participants:  Baron  de  la  Tournelle,  General  Penette,1  French 
Delegation 

Mr.  Cole,2  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
Mr.  Nash,3  Mr.  Russell,  United  States  Mission 

At  Mr.  Nash’s  suggestion,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  French  Dele¬ 
gation  yesterday  aftexmoon  to  consider  the  work  of  the  Commission 
for  Conventional  Armaments  in  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Secui’ity  Council  on  Januai-y  17, 1950  in  transmitting  to  the  C.C.A.  the 
General  Assembly  Resolution  of  5  December  1949,  calling  upon  the 
C.C.A.  to  proceed  with  its  plan  of  woi'k.4 5 


1  G4n&ral  de  Brigade  M.  Penette,  French  Army  Representative  to  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  from  January  28, 1950. 

2  David  L.  Cole,  Adviser,  Permanent  British  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

2  Frank  C.  Nash,  Deputy  United  States  Representative  to  the  Commission  for 

Conventional  Armaments. 

4  In  Resolution  300  (IV),  December  5,  1949,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  44  to  5  with 

5  abstentions,  the  General  Assembly  recommended  that  the  Security  Council 
continue  to  study  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  through  the  agency 
of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  in  accordance  with  its  plan  of 
work.  For  the  text  of  Resolution  300  (IV),  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i, 
p.  242. 

At  its  462d  Meeting,  January  17,  1950,  the  Security  Council  approved  a  French 
proposal  that  the  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments.  The  vote  on  the  proposal  was  nine  in  favor,  with  Yugoslavia  not 
voting  and  the  Soviet  Union  absent. 

For  the  text  of  the  Plan  of  Work  adopted  by  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments  on  June  18,  1947,  and  approved  by  the  Security  Council  on  July  8, 
1947,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Security  Council,  Second  Year, 
Supplement  No.  14,  p.  142  (hereafter  cited  as  SC,  2nd  yr.,  Suppl.  No.  H).  The 
plan  consisted  of  six  points:  (1)  terms  of  reference,  (2)  general  principles, 
(3)  safeguards,  (4)  practical  proposals  for  regulation  and  reduction  of  armed 
forces,  (5)  extension  of  the  system  to  non-United  Nations  members,  (6)  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  report  or  reports  to  the  Security  Council. 
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Mr.  Nash  said  that  he  presumed  that  when  the  Commission  resumed 
its  work,  item  3  of  the  plan  of  work  would  be  taken  up.  He  referred 
to  memoranda  and  letters  on  safeguards  which  had  been  prepared  in 
1947  and  1948,  particularly  a  memorandum  of  the  French  Delegation 
of  September  22, 1947.5  He  thought  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  any 
delegation  to  submit  papers  on  safeguards  which  wished  to  do  so.  The 
Commission  ought  to  be  able  to  complete  its  work  on  safeguards 
before  the  meeting  of  the  G.A.  next  autumn.  Due  to  the  inactivity  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  more  attention  would,  perhaps,  be 
paid  to  conventional  armaments  this  year.  He  felt  that  conventional 
armaments  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  an  overall  effort,  together 
with  atomic  energy  and  Article  43  forces;  they  were  parallel  efforts 
which  eventually  would  have  to  be  integrated  in  an  overall  plan  for 
collective  security. 

Mr.  Cole  said  that  the  Foreign  Office  in  a  telegram  of  last  August 
had  approved  of  an  examination  of  safeguards.  He  agreed  that  the 
Commission  should  resume  its  work  on  item  3.  His  delegation  was  not 
particularly  anxious  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  arranged 
for  the  immediate  future.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  Foreign  Office  was 
ready  for  a  discussion  of  item  4;  he  did  not  think  that  the  C.C.A. 
could  carry  its  work  to  a  point  comparable  to  that  reached  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  this  raised  the  question  of  quotas,  i.e. 
the  proportions  by  which  armaments  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Nash  agreed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  what  the  situation 
was  when  the  time  to  discuss  item  4  arrived.  In  view  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
opposition,  there  was  obviously  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  census 
and  verification  proposals  at  this  time,  but  the  work  which  had  been 
done  in  1949  would  nevertheless  be  valuable  in  the  consideration  of 
safeguards. 

Baron  de  la  Tournelle  said  that  in  taking  up  the  question  of  safe¬ 
guards,  he  would  like  to  pursue  the  views  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the 
question  of  “control,”  i.e.,  inspection  and  verification.  He  thought  it 
would  be  useful  to  put  the  hypothetical  inquiry  to  the  Russians 
whether,  in  connection  with  their  one-third  disarmament  proposals,6 

8  For  text,  see  S/C.3/27,  August  4,  1948,  First  Progress  Report  of  the  Working 
Committee  of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments,  Covering  the  Period 
20  August  1947-2  August  1948,  Annex  VI,  pp.  20-22.  For  documentation  on  the 
work  of  the  CCA  in  1947,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1947,  vol.  i,  pp.  827  ff. ;  respecting 
the  work  of  the  Commission  in  1948,  see  ibid.,  1948,  vol.  x,  Part  1,  pp.  311  ff. 

0  During  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Paris,  1948,  the  Soviet 
Union  introduced  a  resolution  proposing  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and 
the  reduction  of  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  of  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  by  one-third.  For  the  text  of  the  Soviet  resolution 
(September  25,  1948),  see  ibid.,  p.  431. 
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they  would  be  willing  to  have  1)  a  preliminary  submission  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  armaments  and  armed  forces,  which  would  he 
subject  to  adequate  verification,  and  2)  a  continuous  “control”  after 
the  plan  went  into  effect  to  insure  compliance  therewith. 

Mr.  Nash  agreed  that  if  the  II.S.S.R.  reintroduced  their  one-third 
proposals,  or  renewed  the  discussion  of  them,  a  line  of  inquiry  such 
as  that  proposed  by  Baron  de  la  Tournelle  might  prove  interesting 
and  useful.  He  said  that  the  Russians  had  never  been  called  upon  to 
explain  their  proposals  in  any  detail,  and  thought  that,  given  the 
opportunity,  it  would  be  well  to  do  so  provided  the  discussion  could 
be  kept  within  the  area  of  item  3  of  the  C.C.A.  plan  of  work,  i.e. 
safeguards.  He  said  that  the  Russians  would  likely  insist  that  the 
C.C.A.  get  into  immediate  discussion  of  item  4,  i.e.  actual  plans  of 
disarmament,  arguing  that  to  consider  safeguards  first  would  be  “put¬ 
ting  the  cart  before  the  horse.”  Such  an  attempt  should  be  resisted 
firmly  with  the  argument  that  under  existing  circumstances  of  the 
world  situation,  there  is  little  use  in  considering  a  plan  of  disarmament 
until  it  has  first  been  determined  whether  it  is  feasible  to  develop 
real  protection,  i.e.  adequate  safeguards  to  insure  effective  compliance 
with  any  plan. 

General  Penette  said  that  he  could  see  no  major  obstacle  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  item  3  in  the  Commission.  It  would  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
sider  item  4  now.  Before  item  4  was  taken  up  it  would  be  necessary  to 
know  the  views  of  the  French  Government,  including  those  of  the 
General  Staff,  which  would  want  to  examine  the  situation  in  the  light 
of  atomic  energy  and  the  question  of  Article  43  forces.  Mr.  Nash  and 
Mr.  Cole  agreed.  General  Penette  also  agreed  with  Baron  de  la 
Tournelle  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about  the  Soviet 
views  on  “control”  as  suggested  by  the  latter. 

There  followed  a  discussion  of  the  most  suitable  time  for  the  next 
meeting.  Baron  de  la  Tournelle  thought  that  it  would  be  best  to  wait 
for  about  six  weeks  by  which  time  there  might  be  a  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  relating  to  membership  and  credentials  in  the  Security  Council. 
China  would  be  chairman  of  the  Commission  in  February  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  wait.  It  was  agreed  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  calling  a  meeting  in  the  immediate  future  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  delegations  represented  at  the  meeting  would 
continue  their  study  of  safeguards  and  exchange  further  views.  The 
desirability  of  requesting  the  Norwegian  Delegation  to  participate  in 
these  discussions  was  mentioned  and  appeared  to  meet  with  general 
agreement. 
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Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Counselor  ( Kennan )1 
[Extracts] 

top  secret  [Washington,]  January  '20,  1950. 

International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  Policy  Planning  Staff  has  been  asked  to  re-examine  the  present 
position  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  international  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy,  and  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  this  position  in 
the  light  of  present  circumstances,  particularly  the  demonstrated 
Soviet  atomic  capability.  The  following  paper  is  intended  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  re-examination. 

[Here  follows  Part  1, 11  pages,  in  which  Kennan  examines  the  exist¬ 
ing  United  States  position  on  international  control.] 

II 

In  approaching  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  present  U.N. 
majority  position,  I  am  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  no  basic 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  regime  in  power  in  Russia  can  be  brought 
about  by  a  voluntary  subjective  act  of  the  Soviet  leaders  at  this 
juncture,  or  indeed  by  anything  short  of  a  major  upheaval,  which 
would  remove  the  communist  party  entirely  from  power  in  that 
country,  or  a  long  process  of  erosion  and  mellowing.  I  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  look  to  any  agreement  on  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  be  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  a  change  of  heart  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  which  would  basically  alter  the  nature  of  Soviet 
power. 


1  Preparation  of  this  report  commenced  in  October  1949,  while  Kennan  was 
holding  simultaneously  the  positions  of  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 
and  Counselor.  For  documentation  on  consideration  by  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 
of  the  question  of  international  control,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  pp. 
191  ff.  On  January  1,  1950,  Paul  H.  Nitze  succeeded  Kennan  as  Director  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff.  Kennan  transmitted  the  present  draft  to  Lucius  D.  Battle, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  January  24  under  the  cover  of  a 
memorandum  which  read  as  follows  :  “Since  Paul  and  the  others  were  not  entirely 
in  agreement  with  the  substance  and  since  I  was  afraid  that  this  report  might  be 
an  embarrassing  one  to  have  on  record  as  a  formal  Staff  report,  I  have  re-done 
this  as  a  personal  paper. 

“I  recommend  to  the  Secretary’s  attention  Section  VII,  pages  63-71,  which 
is  new,  and  is  directly  along  the  lines  of  his  conversation  of  yesterday  evening.” 
The  conversation  has  not  been  identified. 

The  source  text  consists  of  79  typewritten,  double-spaced  pages.  The  extracts 
printed  here,  Parts  II,  III,  V,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  in  their  entirety,  comprise  40 
pages  of  the  report.  The  report  is  described  in  George  F.  Kennan,  Memoirs, 
1925-1950  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1967),  pp.  471-476. 
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This  being  the  case,  we  can  reject  the  possibility  of  a  wider  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  problem  of  international  control,  and  judge  the  adequacy 
of  the  present  U.N.  position  to  our  purposes  from  the  strict  standpoint 
of  its  relation  to  our  national  security  in  a  world  where  Kussia  is  what 
we  know  it  today  to  be. 

If,  in  the  light  of  this  situation,  it  is  our  final  judgment  that  the 
elimination  of  the  atomic  weapon  from  national  arsenals  by  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  would  confront  us  with  a  wholly  unacceptable  situa¬ 
tion,  and  one  which  we  would  expect  to  remain  unacceptable  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  then  we  should  certainly  not  make  any  new  moves 
at  present  which  could  have  the  effect  of  bringing  us  close  to  inter¬ 
national  agreement  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Whether,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  should  continue  to  support  the  present  U.N.  majority 
position  is  another  question,  which  need  not  be  examined  at  this  point. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  elimination  of  the  weapon  from 
our  national  arsenal  by  international  agreement  might  conceivably  be 
acceptable  to  us,  in  the  sense  that  the  risks  of  such  an  agreement  might 
be  conceived  to  be  less  than  the  risks  of  no  agreement  at  all,  then  it 
can  be  questioned  whether  the  present  U.N.  majority  plan  is  entirely 
adequate  to  our  purposes. 

Why  is  this  true?  In  the  first  place,  the  U.N.  plan  is  based  in  large 
part  on  the  thesis  that  there  is  a  serious  prospect  for  the  early  use 
of  nuclear  fuels  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  that  an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  meet  the  problem  of  how  to  control  production  of  such  fuels. 
Yet  this  prospect  as  far  as  the  Staff  can  learn,  is  by  no  means  favorable 
enough  today  to  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  abolition  of 
atomic  weapons  by  international  agreement,  if  there  were  a  real  chance 
that  this  could  be  achieved.*  If  there  were  to  be  no  production  of 
nuclear  fuels  for  any  purpose,  it  might  well  be  questioned  whether  all 
remaining  atomic  activities  could  not,  under  relatively  moderate  safe¬ 
guards,  be  left  in  national  hands,  and  whether  an  international  operat¬ 
ing  and  managing  authority  could  not  therefore  be  dispensed  with 
altogether  at  this  stage,  thus  removing  one  of  the  main  bones  of  con¬ 
tention  in  the  present  plan. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  essential  feature  on  which  most  of  the  more 
recent  serious  suggestions  for  departure  from  our  present  position 


*This  discussion  of  “peaceful  uses”  is  meant  to  apply  only  to  such  peaceful 
uses  as  would  require  large  reactors,  producing  dangerous  amounts  of  nuclear 
fuel.  It  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  reactors,  like  the  Oak  Ridge  pile  in  our  country, 
producing  isotopes  for  use  in  research  and  in  medicine.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 
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have  been  based,  particularly  the  schemes  advanced  by  Daniel  and 
Squiresf  and  NewmanJ.§ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Aelieson- 
Lilienthal  report  were  based  specifically  on  the  belief  that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  peaceful  uses  were  great  enough  to  justify  the  effort  to  try 
to  control  dangerous  activities. 

“If  atomic  energy  had  only  one  conceivable  use — its  horrible  powers 
of  mass  destruction — ”  the  report  said,  “then  the  incentive  to  follow 
the  course  of  complete  prohibition  and  suppression  might  be  very 
great.  Indeed,  it  has  been  responsibly  suggested  that  however  attrac¬ 
tive  may  be  the  potentialities  for  benefit  from  atomic  energy,  they  are 
so  powerfully  outweighed  by  the  malevolent  that  our  course  should  be 
to  bury  the  whole  idea,  to  bury  it  deep,  to  forget  it,  and  to  make  it 
illegal  for  anyone  to  carry  on  further  inquiries  or  developments  in 
this  field. 

“We  have  concluded  that  the  beneficial  possibilities — some  of  them 
are  more  than  possibilities,  for  they  are  within  close  reach  of  actual¬ 
ity — in  the  use  of  atomic  energy  should  be  and  can  be  made  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  a  reasonably  successful  system  of  security,  and  the 
plan  we  recommend  is  in  part  predicated  on  that  idea. 

“That  mankind  can  confidently  look  forward  to  such  beneficial  uses 
is  a  fact  that  offers  a  clue  of  not  inconsiderable  importance  to  the  kind 
of  security  arr'angements  that  can  be  made  effective.  .  .  .”|| 

An  agreement  to  forego  operation  of  large  reactors  at  this  time 
would  not  have  to  be  taken  as  a  permanent  renunciation  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  development  of  large-scale  atomic  energy  production  for 
peaceful  purposes.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  an  arrangement 
would  have  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
good  reasons  why  it  might  be  better  to  have  at  this  time  a  temporary 
modus  vivendi.  In  the  first  place,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  progress 
made  toward  beneficial  uses  of  nuclear  fuels  is  not  yet  such  as  to  make 
it  really  important  that  international  society  occupy  itself  now  with 


fA  Road  to  Atomic  Peace,  by  Cuthbert  Daniel  and  Arthur  M.  Squires ;  the 
Christian  Century  Foundation,  Chicago,  1949.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
t- lames  R.  Newman,  former  Counsel  to  the  McMahon  Committee,  whose  views 
were  set  forth  in  a  broadcast  over  ABC  on  October  26,  1949,  and  summed  up, 
without  attribution  in  the  lead  editorial  of  The  New  Republic,  Vol.  121,  No.  19, 
Issue  1S23,  November  7,  1949.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

§The  Russians  are  specific  in  naming  the  question  of  the  operation  of  an  inter¬ 
national  authority  in  the  Soviet  Union  “.  .  .  a  question  of  substance  ...  a 
fundamental  point  .  .  .”  (Vyshinski’s  speech  of  November  10,  1949,  before  the 
United  Nations  Assembly).  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  Reference  is  to  the 
address  by  Soviet  representative  Vyshinsky  at  the  33rd  meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  November  10,  1949;  for  the 
record  of  his  remarks,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Fourth  Session,  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  (hereafter  cited  as 
GA  (IV) ,  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee ) ,  pp.  186-189.] 

||  “A  Report  on  the  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy”,  Washington, 
D.C.,  March  18.  1948 ;  Department  of  State  Publication  2498,  pp.  15-16.  [Footnote 
in  the  source  text.] 
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the  thorny  problems  of  control  which  production  of  nuclear  fuels  for 
peaceful  purposes  would  involve.  In  a  few  years,  this  situation  may 
have  a  different  aspect.  In  the  second  place,  the  international  political 
situation  could  hardly  be  less  favorable  than  it  is  today  for  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  any  extensive  international  agreements  of  a  permanent  na¬ 
ture.  Our  policy  must  be  based  upon  the  knowledge  that  change  is  the 
essence  of  human  affairs  and  upon  the  hope  that  change  will  affect 
this  situation  favorably  over  the  course  of  some  years.  If  so,  the  future 
would  presumably  be  a  better  time  to  try  to  arrive  at  permanent 
arrangements  for  international  control  of  atomic  energy  than  is  the 
present.^ 

I  must  further  question  whether  our  non-committal  attitude  on  the 
matter  of  stages — an  attitude  developed  during  the  period  when  we 
considered  ourselves  the  sole  custodians  of  the  secrets  and  know-how 
of  bomb  production — is  wholly  justified  in  a  period  when  that  premise 
has  been  demonstrated  no  longer  valid. 

Surely,  as  things  stand  today,  there  can  be  little  ground  for  concern 
about  the  particular  stage  at  which  our  atomic  secrets  should  be  re¬ 
vealed  to  other  nations  in  the  establishment  of  any  plan  of  control. 
It  may  be  asked,  therefore,  whether  it  is  really  true  today,  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  stated  in  its  Third  Report  to  the  Security 
Council,  that  “until  agreement  on  the  basic  principles  of  control  has 
been  reached,  the  elaboration  of  proposals  to  cover  .  .  .”  the  subject 
of  stages  “.  .  .  would  be  unrealistic  and  would  serve  no  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  .  .  .”  **  It  does  seem  that  there  should  be  some  way  in  which 
the  Russians  could  be  given  unequivocal  assurance  in  the  preliminary 
phase  of  negotiations  that  effective  prohibition  of  the  weapon  and 
closing  down  of  nuclear  fuel  producing  plants  in  all  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  our  own,  would  take  place  concurrently  with,  or  at  least  not  sub¬ 
sequent  to,  the  establishment  of  a  strict  control  over  raw  materials. 

A  question  further  exists  as  to  our  position  on  the  disposal  of  stocks 
of  nuclear  fuel.  It  should  be  noted  that  if  large  reactors  were  to  be 
abolished,  strategic  advantage  in  atomic  weapons  would  depend  largely 

IfTlie  concept  of  a  temporary  rather  than  a  permanent  agreement  is  not  a 
new  one.  In  the  discussion  of  the  control  problem  by  W.  T.  R.  Fox,  in  the  volume 
The  Atomic  Weapon  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York,  194R)  which  was  one 
of  the  first  comprehensive  private  treatises  on  this  problem,  contained  the 
following  passage : 

“Top  priority  must  today  be  given  to  the  transitional  problem  of  keeping  the 
future  open  until  men  can  make  the  fundamental  adaptation  necessaiy  to 
civilized  life  in  the  atomic  era.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  reiterated  that  ‘per¬ 
manent’  solutions  which  risk  atomic  war  now  in  order  to  have  permanent  peace 
later  are  no  solutions.”  [Footnote  in  the  source  text..] 

**  Third  Report  of  the  UNAEC  to  the  Security  Council,  May  17,  1948.  1  art 
I  (State  Department  Publication  3179,  p.  3).  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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upon  this  factor.  It  seems  generally  to  have  been  envisaged  on  our  side 
that  quotas  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  preserve  for  us  a  clear  strategic 
advantage  in  the  event  of  seizure,  ff  One  might,  however,  consider 
arrangements  looking  toward  a  complete  destruction  of  all  large  stocks 
of  nuclear  fuel  or  the  disposal  in  such  a  manner  as  would  prevent  any 
cheap  and  easy  seizure  and  exploitation  for  military  purposes  by 
either  side.  In  other  words,  one  could  conceive  of  an  agreement  which 
would  eliminate  the  factor  of  strategic  advantage  entirely,  as  far  as 
atomic  weapons  are  concerned. 

Similarly,  it  would  seem  that  greater  clarity  could  be  created  on 
the  subject  of  the  veto,  in  its  relation  to  the  problem  of  enforcement. 
If,  as  General  McNaughton  stated  in  the  consultations  of  the  “Six”,J \ 
emphasis  has  shifted  in  the  Commission  “from  the  unattainable  ob¬ 
jective  of  prevention  and  punishment  of  violators  by  an  autocratic 
and  powerful  authority  to  the  more  reasonable  and  reliable  purpose  of 
setting  up  an  effective  system  to  ensure  adequate  warnings”,  is  it  still 
necessary  to  hold  over  the  Russian  head  the  determination  that  “there 
shall  be  no  legal  right,  by  ‘veto’  or  otherwise,  whereby  a  willful  viola¬ 
tor  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  convention  shall  be  protected  from 
the  consequences  of  violation  of  its  terms”?  §§  In  other  words,  if  we 
are  to  rely  on  adequate  notice,  rather  than  prevention,  of  violation,  is 
there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  go  the  whole  hog  and  make  it 
entirely  clear  that  in  any  temporary  modus  vivendi ,  at  any  rate,  there 
would  be  no  question  of  a  weakening  of  the  veto  power  in  the  Security 
Council  ? 

Finally,  we  could,  as  indicated  above,  make  an  effort  to  arrange  for 
the  discussion  of  these  matters  through  channels  where  there  would  be 
better  possibilities  of  getting  the  Russians  to  talk  in  a  businesslike 
and  revealing  manner  than  in  the  multilateral  U.N.  bodies  where  they 
have  heretofore  been  discussed. 

The  above  suggestions  are  not  put  forward  at  this  point  as  recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  new  “United  States  plan”.  They  are  put  forward 

ft  Note  the  passage  from  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  report ;  .  Once  the  plan 

is  fully  in  operation  it  will  afford  a  great  measure  of  security  against  surprise 
attack ;  it  will  provide  clear  danger  signals  and  give  us  time,  if  we  take  over 
the  available  facilities,  to  prepare  for  atomic  warfare.  The  significant  fact  is 
that  at  all  times  during  the  transition  period  at  least  such  facilities  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  located  within  the  United  States.  .  .  .”  (“A  Report  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Control  of  Atomic  Energy”,  op.  cit.,  p.  50).  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

ft  U.N.  Document  A/Permanent  Members  AEC/SR.9,  October  24,  1949,  p.  3. 

§§  See  footnote  17.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  Reference  is  to  the  address 
by  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  United  States  Representative  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  June  14,  1946,  in  New  York.  For 
text,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  First 
Year,  Plenary  Meetings  (hereafter  cited  as  AEG,  1st  yr.,  Plenary),  pp  4—14  or 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  23,  1946,  pp.  1057-1062.  For  documentation 
on  United  States  proposals  during  1946  regarding  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1946,  vol.  I,  pp.  712  ff.] 
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merely  to  emphasize  that  if  it  should  really  be  our  purpose  to  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  removal  of  this  weapon  from  national 
armaments  without  insisting  on  a  deep-seated  change  in  the  Soviet 
system,  there  are  a  number  of  features  of  our  present  position  which 
do  not  seem  to  give  maximum  recognition  to  such  a  motive.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  these  suggestions  could  be  utilized  in  inter¬ 
national  negotiation,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  this  might  be  done, 
is  a  separate  question,  involving  many  important  considerations  of 
political  wisdom  and  tactics,  and  will  be  discussed  below. 

It  is  also  not  intended  to  suggest  that  modification  of  our  position 
along  the  lines  indicated  above  would  guarantee  agreement  with  the 
Russians  or  even  with  our  western  allies.  It  is  true  that  with  the 
international  authority  and  the  veto  out  of  the  picture,  and  with  firm 
U.S.  assurances  that  staging  would  not  operate  to  Soviet  disadvantage, 
we  would  have  met  what  appear  to  be  the  principal  Soviet  objectives 
\ objections?^  to  the  present  U.N.  majority  plan.  I lowever,  any  new 
proposals  along  the  lines  suggested  above  would  certainly  raise  new 
questions  which  have  not  heretofore  had  to  be  faced.  There  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  inspection  provisions  we  would  still  find  it  necessary 
to  insist  upon,  even  under  a  temporary  agreement  of  this  sort,  would 
prove  to  be  palatable  to  the  Soviet  leaders,  although  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  less  onerous  than  the  interference  in  Soviet  life  which  would 
be  called  for  by  the  operation  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  an  international 
authority  owning  and  managing  large  installations.  ||  || 

The  most  serious  question  is  whether  the  Russians  would  agree  to 
forego  all  development  of  atomic  energy  in  large-scale  reactors  for 
peaceful  uses.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the  Soviet  leaders  not  only 
attach  high  importance  to  experimentation  with  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  science  but  that  they  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  prestige  that 
the  “socialist”  state  keep  itself  entirely  free  to  proceed  with  such 
development,  unhampered  by  any  physical  interference  from  the 
capitalist  side.  They  believe  such  interference  to  be  implied  by  the 
present  U.N.  plan.  They  might  well  take  a  similar  view  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  inherent  in  the  sort  of  arrangements  suggested  above.  In  this 
Anew,  there  is  probably  a  reflection  of  the  tendency  toward  techno¬ 
logical  escapism  which  is  natural  to  a  country  where  economic 
development  has  been  extremely  uneven — a  country  which  has  highly 
primitive  areas  in  its  economy  and  which  is  always  searching  for 
means  whereby  whole  stages  of  technological  development  experienced 
by  the  older  industrial  nations  can  be  skipped  over  entirely. 


|]|| It  is  interesting  to  note  that  neither  Squires  and  Daniel  nor  Newman 
considered  their  ideas  likely  of  acceptance  by  the  Russians.  [Footnote  in  the 
source  text.] 
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The  assumption  that  Soviet  views  run  in  this  direction  is  borne  out 
by  the  tenor  of  Soviet  propaganda  in  recent  weeks.  The  Tass  com¬ 
munique  issued  in  connection  with  the  U.S.  announcement  about  the 
atomic  explosion  in  Russia,  while  not  specifically  claiming  that  atomic 
energy  was  already  being  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  obviously  aimed 
to  leave  such  an  implication  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  talking 
about  “.  .  .  construction  work  of  great  scale  .  .  .  necessitating  great 
explosive  work  with  application  newest  technical  means.  .  . 

Vyshinski,  in  his  speech  before  the  United  Nations  on  November  10, 
1949, said : 

“.  .  .  these  great  inventions  ought  to  be  utilized  in  order  to  raise  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  level  of  mankind,  to  raise  our  level  of 
progress  and  to  expedite  our  progress.  The  role  of  atomic  energy  in 
economic  and  social  development  is  tremendous,  we  cannot  exaggerate 
it.  And  this  makes  it  quite  clear  how  evil,  how  sorrowful,  it  would  be 
if  this  question  were  taken  away  from  the  control  of  sovereign,  peace- 
loving  states  ...” *  * 

Atomic  energy,  he  said,  “is  assigned  an  exceptional  economic,  social 
and  cultural  significance”  in  the  national  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  criticized  the  present  U.N.  plan  as  one  the  implications  of  which 
“would  make  it  impossible  to  use  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
at  all”.  All  these  statements  indicate  that  there  will  be  vigorous  Soviet 
resistance  to  the  suggestion  that  large  reactors  be  banned. 

And  we  should  expect  to  encounter  similar  resistance  from  the 
British  and  perhaps  from  other  governments  as  well. 

Ill 

The  problem  whether  it  is  desirable  for  this  Government  to  move 
now  as  far  as  possible  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  international 
control  is  only  part  of  a  deeper  problem,  involving  certain  very  far- 
reaching  judgments  and  decisions  of  national  policy,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  deal  exhaustively  with 
this  deeper  problem  or  to  make  recommendations  for  its  solution.  But 
it  is  important,  in  any  consideration  of  the  international  control  prob¬ 
lem,  to  identify  the  larger  problem  of  which  it  is  a  part,  to  see  what 
other  things  are  logically  involved  in  it,  and  to  note  certain  factors 
bearing  upon  it  which  have  particular  importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  international  control. 


IHJTelegram  2406,  September  25,  1949,  from  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow 
to  the  Department  of  State.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  For  text  of  telegram 
under  reference,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  v,  p.  656.] 

*US/C/ AC.  31/238,  p.  18.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  For  the  record  of 
Vyshinsky’s  address  at  the  33rd  Meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee, 
November  10,  1949,  see  GA(IV),  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  pp.  186-189.] 
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The  real  problem  at  issue,  in  determining  what  we  should  do  at  this 
juncture  with  respect  to  international  control,  is  the  problem  of  our 
attitude  toward  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  general,  and  the  role 
which  we  allot  to  these  Aveapons  in  our  own  military  planning.  Here, 
the  crucial  question  is :  Are  we  to  rely  upon  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  as  an  integral  and  vitally  important  component  of  our  military 
strength,  which  we  would  expect  to  employ  deliberately,  immediately, 
and  unhesitatingly  in  the  event  that  we  become  involved  in  a  military 
conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  ?  Or  are  we  to  retain  such  weapons  in 
our  national  arsenal  only  as  a  deterrent  to  the  use  of  similar  weapons 
against  ourselves  or  our  allies  and  as  a  possible  means  of  retaliation  in 
case  they  are  used  ?  According  to  the  way  this  question  is  answered,  a 
whole  series  of  decisions  are  influenced,  of  which  the  decision  as  to 
Avhat  to  do  about  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  weapon  is  only  one. 

We  must  note,  by  way  of  clarification  of  this  question,  that  barring 
some  system  of  international  control  and  prohibition  of  atomic  weap¬ 
ons,  it  is  not  questioned  that  some  weapons  of  mass  destruction  must 
be  retained  in  the  national  arsenal  for  purposes  of  deterrence  and 
retaliation.  The  problem  is :  for  what  purpose,  and  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  what  subjective  attitude,  are  we  to  develop  such  weapons 
and  to  train  our  forces  in  their  use  ? 

We  may  regard  them  as  something  vital  to  our  conduct  of  a  future 
wrar — as  something  without  which  our  Avar  plans  would  be  emasculated 
and  ineffective — as  something  which  we  have  resolved,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  moral  and  other  factors  concerned,  to  employ  forthAvith  and 
unhesitatingly  at  the  outset  of  any  great  military  conflict.  In  this  case, 
we  should  take  the  consequences  of  that  decision  now,  and  we  should 
obviously  keep  away  from  any  program  of  international  dealings 
which  would  bring  us  closer  to  the  possibility  of  agreement  on  inter¬ 
national  control  and  prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon. 

Or  we  may  regard  them  as  something  superfluous  to  our  basic  mili¬ 
tary  posture — as  something  which  Ave  are  compelled  to  hold  against 
the  possibility  that  they  might  be  used  by  our  opponents.  In  this  case, 
of  course,  we  take  care  not  to  build  up  a  reliance  upon  them  in  our 
military  planning.  Since  they  then  represent  only  a  burdensome  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  and  effort,  we  hold  only  the  minimum  required  for 
the  deterrent-retaliatory  purpose.  And  we  are  at  liberty,  if  Ave  so  desire, 
to  make  it  our  objective  to  divest  ourselves  of  this  minimum  at  the 
earliest  moment  by  achieving  a  scheme  of  international  control. 

We  should  remember  that  more  depends  on  this  basic  decision  than 
simply  our  stance  toward  the  problems  of  international  control.  It 
must  also  have  an  important  effect  on  our  domestic  atomic  energy  pro¬ 
gram,  and  particularly  on  what  we  do  about  the  superbomb.  If  we 
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decide  to  hold  weapons  of  mass  destruction  only  for  deterrent- 
retaliatory  purposes,  then  the  limit  on  the  number  and  power  of  the 
weapons  we  should  hold  is  governed  by  our  estimate  as  to  what  it 
would  take  to  make  attack  on  this  country  or  its  allies  by  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  a  risky,  probably  unprofitable,  and  therefore  irra¬ 
tional  undertaking  for  any  adversary.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
problem  of  whether  to  develop  the  superbomb  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  becomes  only  a  question  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
would  be  needed  to  achieve  this  purpose.  It  might  be,  for  example,  that 
the  present  and  prospective  stockpile  of  conventional  bombs,  combined 
with  present  and  prospective  possibilities  for  delivery,  would  be  found 
adequate  to  this  purpose  and  that  anything  further  in  the  way  of  mass 
destruction  weapons  would  be  redundant,  or  would  fall  into  an  area 
of  diminishing  returns,  f 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  resolved  to  use  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  deliberately  and  prior  to  their  use  against  us  or  our  allies, 
in  a  future  war,  then  our  purpose  is  presumably  to  inflict  maximum 
destruction  on  the  forces,  population  and  territory  of  the  enemy,  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  effort,  in  full  acceptance  of  the  attendant  risk 
of  retaliation  against  us,  and  in  the  face  of  all  moral  and  political 
considerations.  In  this  case,  the  only  limitations  on  the  number  and 
power  of  mass  destruction  weapons  which  we  would  wish  to  develop 
would  presumably  be  those  of  ordinary  military  economy,  such  as 
cost,  efficiency,  and  ease  of  delivery. 

Depending,  therefore,  on  which  of  these  courses  is  selected,  our 
decision  on  the  superbomb  might  be  one  of  two  diametrically  opposite 
ones. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  significance  of  this  decision  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  military  planning  in  the  field  of  conventional 
weapons.  Obviously,  if  we  make  our  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  dependent  on  their  prior  use  against  us  or  our  allies,  we  subject 
ourselves  to  the  possibility  that  they  may  not  be  used  at  all,  and  we 
then  have  to  be  prepared  to  accept  combat  with  conventional  weapons. 
This  affects  not  only  the  composition  of  our  armed  establishment  but 
also  the  concept  which  we  may  entertain  of  our  objectives  in  the  event 
of  a  future  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  For  what  could  conceivably  be 
achieved  militarily  and  politically  without  atomic  weapons,  whether 
something  better  or  something  worse,  is  presumably  at  least  different 

t  Note  that  the  Soviets  claim  that  their  aim  in  developing  the  bomb  is  only 
to  have  “enough”  for  purposes  of  retaliation.  Vysliinski,  in  his  speech  before 
the  TT.N.  Assembly  on  November  10,  1949,  said:  “We  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  but  not  in  order  to  stockpile  atomic  bombs — although 
I  am  convinced  that  if,  unfortunately  and  to  our  great  regret,  this  were  neces¬ 
sary,  we  should  have  as  many  of  these  as  we  need — no  more  and  no  less.” 
[Footnote  in  the  source  text.  GA(IV),  Ad  Hog  Political  Committee,  p.  188.} 
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from  what  coulcl  be  achieved  with  them.  On  this,  in  turn,  must  depend 
some  of  the  allotment  of  emphasis  as  between  military  and  political 
objectives,  as  well  as  the  concept  of  what  we  would  be  prepared  to 
regard  as  a  favorable  issue  of  the  conflict. 

This,  in  turn,  raises  further  important  questions,  which  are  more 
than  military,  about  our  relationship  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact  group.2  It  has  a  strong  bearing  not  just  on  what  is  done 
by  way  of  preparation  for  another  war,  but  also  on  the  policies  which 
we  would  wish  to  follow  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  part  of  the  great 
question,  as  yet  unsettled  in  either  the  official  or  the  public  mind  in 
this  country,  as  to  whether  our  conflict  with  world  communism  should 
be  regarded  as  one  susceptible  of  settlement  by  the  devastations  of 
war  alone  or  as  one  requiring  at  least  a  supporting  (if  not  a  major) 
victory  in  the  field  of  ideas. 

Plainly,  then,  far  more  than  our  attitude  toward  international 
control  is  involved  in  the  decision  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  we 
are  to  hold  atomic  weapons  in  the  absence  of  such  control.  There  is 
a  clear  warning  here  against  any  policy  with  respect  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  negotiations  which  does  not  flow  from  a  basic  decision  on  this 
point,  and  is  not  part  of  a  logical  pattern  of  overall  policy  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  fields,  likewise  flowing  from  such  a  decision. 

[Here  follows  Part  IV,  17  pages,  in  which  Kennan  comments  fur¬ 
ther  on  factors  affecting  the  United  States  attitude  toward  atomic 
weapons  and  their  function  in  the  national  arsenal  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  international  control.] 

V 

Any  discussion  of  the  military  implications  of  a  decision  not  to 
rely  on  the  atomic  bomb  as  “our  principal  initial  offensive  weapon  in 
any  future  war”J  brings  up  the  subject  of  limitation  of  conventional 
armaments.  Those  who  see  a  real  military  sacrifice  in  such  renunciation 
will  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  U.S.,  having  thus  far  successfully 
resisted  any  coupling  of  the  subjects  of  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  disarmament  in  conventional  weapons,  should  now,  in  the 
light  of  its  atomic  superiority,  insist  upon  linking  the  two  subjects 
and  refuse  to  disarm  atomically  unless  and  until  the  Russians  reduce 
their  conventional  armaments. 


2  For  documentation  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  see  vol.  iii, 
pp.  1  ff. 

$See  footnote  no.  39,  p.  30.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  The  footnote  Tinder 
reference  cites  The  National  Defense  Program — Unification  and  Strategy:  Hear¬ 
ings  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United  States  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  (81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  p.  319.  The  hearings  occurred  during  October 
1949.  The  particular  quotation  appeared  in  an  article  by  General  Omar  N.  Brad¬ 
ley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  reprinted  in  the  hearings  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  October  15, 1949.] 
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The  subject  of  limitation  of  conventional  weapons  is  confused  and 
obscure,  due  (a)  to  the  high  degree  of  unreality  which  has  marked 
the  postures  assumed  by  both  Soviet  and  American  Governments  in 
the  past,  (Z>)  to  the  tremendous  disparity  and  lack  of  comparability 
in  the  armed  establishments  of  the  two  powers,  (c)  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  systems  of  military  alliances  and  commitments,  and  ( d )  to  the 
staggering  uncertainties  surrounding  the  possibilities  for  verification 
and  enforcement  of  any  agreements  along  this  line.  The  evolution  of 
U.S.  policy  on  regulation  of  conventional  armaments,  in  particular, 
has  been  perfunctory  and  haphazard,  and  has  left  us  with  no  clear 
governmental  position  on  what  we  think  might  be  possible  and  de¬ 
sirable  and  worth  trying  to  achieve. 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
is  not  the  framework  in  which  to  develop  policy  recommendations 
about  disarmament  in  conventional  weapons.  Yet  there  are  certain 
appreciations  on  this  subject  which  may  usefully  be  borne  in  mind 
if  the  problem  of  atomic  control  is  to  fall  into  proper  perspective. 
These  are  the  following : 

1.  There  are  important  differences  in  the  problem  of  disarmament, 
as  between  atomic  and  conventional  weapons,  to  wit : 

(a)  Prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapons  would  have  certain 
special  advantages  beyond  those  which  would  be  obtained  by  dis¬ 
armament  in  conventional  weapons.  These  advantages  correspond 
to  the  special  drawbacks  of  the  weapon :  the  horror  which  it  holds 
for  civilian  populations;  its  capacity  for  causing  nervousness, 
insecurity  and  a  war  psychosis;  the  difficulty  of  placing  its  de¬ 
velopment  into  a  proper  relationship  to  other  measures  of  defense 
and  foreign  policy;  and  its  tendency  to  influence  national  policy 
as  well  as  intellectual  life  in  unfortunate  ways.  While  all  distinc¬ 
tions  in  armaments,  from  the  moral  as  well  as  the  political  stand¬ 
point,  are  ones  of  degree,  who  can  say  that  for  this  reason  they 
are  less  important?  It  cannot  therefore  be  argued  that  atomic 
disarmament  is  a  logical  absurdity  unless  accompanied  by  con¬ 
ventional  disarmament. 

( b )  Restrictions  on  the  atomic  weapon  are  easier  to  enforce  than 
measures  of  disarmament  relating  to  conventional  weapons  and 
forces.  The  raw  materials  for  atomic  weapon  production  are  few 
and  relatively  scarce.  The  facilities  and  processes  necessary  for 
its  production  are  ones  peculiar  to  this  purpose  and  not  needed, 
as  things  stand  today,  for  any  normal  peacetime  purpose.  The 
installations  are  costly,  cumbersome,  difficult  to  conceal,  and 
delicate  to  operate.  Conventional  armaments,  on  the  other  hand, 
involve  innumerable  productive  processes,  many  of  which  are  part 
and  parcel  of  a  normal  peacetime  economy,  as  well  as  a  great 
multiplicity  of  installations  and  concentrations  of  men,  weapons, 
facilities  and  materials. 
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2.  With  respect  to  conventional  armaments,  there  could  be,  at  this 
stage,  no  question  of  any  prohibition — only  of  reductions.  But  reduc¬ 
tions  are  extremely  hard  to  arrange  unless  there  is  a  fair  degree  of 
comparability  between  the  establishments  of  the  respective  countries, 
in  size  as  well  as  in  type.  In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  this 
comparability  is  conspicuously  lacking.  The  scale  on  which  the  Soviet 
ground  force  establishment  is  maintained  is  so  out  of  proportion  to 
that  of  our  own  that  our  ground  forces  would  be  substantially 
balanced  out  just  by  the  Soviet  police  army  alone,  to  which  Soviet 
representatives  never  refer  in  international  negotiations  and  which 
they  obviously  do  not  regard  even  as  a  potential  object  of  discussion 
from  the  standpoint  of  reduction  of  armaments.  Furthermore,  their 
system  of  military  training  and  of  disciplinary  control  over  the  popu¬ 
lation  means  that  demobilized  soldiers  could  be  re-mobilized  with 
great  speed  and  effectiveness.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  clear 
that  even  if  the  Soviet  Government  consented  to  demobilize  uni¬ 
laterally  most  of  the  Red  Army,  with  no  reduction  at  all  on  our  part, 
it  would  still  have  both  forces  in  existence  and  a  capability  for 
mobilization  entirely  adequate  to  balance  all  the  Atlantic  Pact,  coun¬ 
tries  could  conceivably  put  up  in  this  line  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Since  it  would  certainly  not  do  anything  remotely  as  generous  as 
this,  but  would  insist  on  heavy  and  significant  reductions  in  western 
forces  as  against  only  such  reductions  on  its  own  part  as  would  leave 
at  least  the  major  part  of  the  present  Red  Army  intact,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  any  arrangement  for  reduction  in  ground  forces  which 
would  be  within  the  bounds  of  realistic  possibility  and  which  could 
yet  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  western  powers. 

3.  It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  the  Soviet  Government  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  go  in  for  a  mutual  reduction  of  offensive  weapons 
such  as  tanks,  long-range  bombers  and  submarines,  and  that  in  this 
way  the  total  Soviet  potential  could  be  at  least  reduced  to  a  point 
where  western  Europe  would  no  longer  feel  threatened.  It  is  difficult 
to  follow  this  line  of  reasoning  through  to  any  very  hopeful  con¬ 
clusion.  Aside  from  the  almost  insuperable  problem  of  verification 
and  control  of  any  such  undertakings,  the  Russians  would  certainly 
not  be  interested  in  them  if  they  altered  the  general  military  balance 
in  Europe  to  the  Soviet  disfavor.  Yet  if  they  did  not  so  alter  it,  they 
could  hardly  carry  any  real  reassurance  to  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe.  Moreover,  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  distinction  between  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  weapons  has  any  practical  validity. 

4.  Any  commitment  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  western  powers  to 
reduce  conventional  armed  establishments  could  hardly  fail  to  fall 
foul  of  the  Atlantic  Pact:  i.e.,  of  the  obligations  contained  in  that 
pact,  and  of  the  military  planning  accomplished  within  its  frame¬ 
work.  No  Atlantic  Pact  power  could  now  negotiate  alone  with  the 
Russians  about  the  reduction  of  conventional  armaments.  This  is  in 
itself  enough  to  make  any  practical  result  highly  unlikely,  for  nothing 
is  harder  than  international  negotiation  by  a  group  of  sovereign 
powers.  Moreover,  proposals  for  any  actual  reduction  in  western 
strength,  along  lines  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Russians,  would 
probably  run  directly  counter  to  the  purposes  of  the  Military  Assist¬ 
ance  Program,  and  to  obligations  assumed  in  connection  therewith. 
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This  could  hardly  fail  to  cause  great  confusion,  not  only  to  people  in 
Europe  but  above  all  to  members  of  our  Congress  who  are  being  asked 
to  support  the  program. 

5.  In  general,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  most  important  reasons 
why  the  Russians  today  so  overshadow  the  west  in  conventional 
weapons  lie  not  in  the  scale  of  Soviet  armaments,  formidable  as  this 
may  be,  but  rather  in  the  disappearance  of  Germany  as  a  factor  in  the 
military  balance  between  east  and  west,  in  the  high  cost  of  armaments 
to  the  states  of  western  Europe  and  North  America,  and  above  all 
in  the  presence  of  Russian  military  forces  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe 
by  virtue  of  the  continued  occupation  of  Germany  and  Austria.3 
If  the  Atlantic  Pact  nations  wish  to  redress  the  present  disbalance  in 
the  power  of  conventional  armaments,  as  between  east  and  west,  they 
must  find  means  first  and  foremost  to  get  the  Russians  out  of  the 
center  of  Europe;  a  more  easily  verifiable,  controllable  and  effective 
means  of  relieving  the  military  pressure  on  the  west  than  promises 
of  reduction  of  armaments.  They  must  also  find  ways  of  harnessing 
western  German  skills  and  energies  to  the  building  of  defensive 
strength  in  the  west  as  a  whole,  not  in  Germany  alone.  Finally,  they 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  a  Russian  military  potential  built  on  so 
vast  a  foundation  of  sacrifice  and  discipline  can  be  effectively  met 
only  by  a  western  effort  in  which  sacrifice  and  discipline  play  at  least 
a  respectible,  if  not  a  comparable,  part.  Should  the  west  do  all  these 
things,  the  day  might  come  when  the  Russians  would  find  incentive 
for  considering  a  real  and  significant  reduction  in  conventional  arma¬ 
ments,  although  the  chances  of  anything  of  this  sort  being  brought 
about  by  formal  international  agreement  of  a  multilateral  nature 
would  still  be  small.  As  things  stand  today,  the  Russians  are  not  going 
to  be  so  obliging  as  to  relieve  the  west  gratuitously,  through  some 
agreed  reduction  in  conventional  armaments,  of  a  military  disparity 
in  conventional  weapons  which  is  one  of  Communism’s  most  valuable 
political  assets  and  an  important  compensating  asset  for  the  reverses 
suffered  by  Moscow  to  date  in  the  European  cold  war. 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  just  in  the  light  of  the  above  considerations, 
what  this  Government  should  or  should  not  do  about  conventional 
disarmament.  But  it  is  possible  to  say  that  if  the  abolition  of  the 
atomic  weapon  must  await  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  program 
for  reduction  of  conventional  armaments,  it  may  as  well  be  dismissed 
from  present  consideration.  And  in  this  case,  we  should  plainly  not 
undertake  today  any  new  moves  in  the  field  of  international  control. 

The  same  applies,  of  course,  to  a  voluntary  renunciation  on  our 
part  of  the  deliberate  use  of  the  atomic  weapon.  Unless  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  situation  which  would  ensue,  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  resultant  potential  in  conventional  weapons,  we  should  neither 
offer  to  give  up  the  bomb  nor  resolve  to  forego  the  deliberate  use  of  it. 
The  possibilities  for  conventional  disarmament  are  neither  great 

3  Documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Germany  and  on 
U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  Austria  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 
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enough  nor  sufficiently  relevant  to  the  problem  to  provide  a  plausible 
escape  from  this  harsh  choice. 

[Here  follows  Part  VI,  10  pages,  which  discusses  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  atomic  weapons,  citing  the  Russian  practice  of  minimizing  in 
public  statements  the  effectiveness  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
Kennan  contends,  however,  that  for  both  ideological  and  practical 
reasons,  the  Soviet  Union  does  wish  to  avoid  nuclear  war.] 

VII 

It  flows  from  the  above  discussion  that  if,  as  I  understand  to  be  the 
case  at  the  present  moment,  we  are  not  prepared  to  reorient  our  mili¬ 
tary  planning  and  to  envisage  the  renunciation,  either  now  or  with 
time,  of  our  reliance  on  “first  use”  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
a  future  war,  then  we  should  not  move  closer  than  we  are  today  to 
international  control.  To  do  so  would  be  doubly  invidious;  for  not 
only  wmuld  we  be  moving  toward  a  situation  which  we  had  already 
found  unacceptable,  but  we  would  meanwhile  be  making  that  situation 
even  more  unacceptable  by  increasing  our  reliance  on  plans 
incompatible  with  it. 

If  our  military  plans  are  to  remain  unchanged  in  this  respect,  then 
it  is  probably  best  for  us  to  rest  on  the  present  U.N.  majority  pro¬ 
posals,  not  pressing  them  with  any  particular  vigor,  but  taking  care 
not  to  undermine  them  by  any  statements  which  would  suggest  a  lack 
of  readiness  on  our  part  to  accept  them  should  they  find  acceptance  in 
the  Soviet  camp.  It  is  true  that  this  position  is  somewhat  disingenuous, 
since  if  the  Russians  should  accept  what  we  are  ostensibly  urging  them 
to  accept,  we  might  be  acutely  embarrassed.  But  the  danger  of  their 
accepting  it  is  not  serious.  And  in  the  present  circumstances  any  new 
departure,  involving  even  the  suggestion  of  a  withdrawal  from  the 
U.N.  proposals  or  of  a  willingness  to  consider  other  ones,  would 
result  in  much  confusion,  as  between  ourselves  and  our  friends,  which 
would  be  both  difficult  to  dispel  and  unnecessary. 

Unless,  therefore,  wye  are  prepared  to  alter  our  military  concepts 
as  indicated  above,  thereby  placing  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we 
could  afford  to  take  these  weapons  or  leave  them  as  the  fortunes  of 
international  negotiation  might  determine,  I  urge  that  we  consider 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  some  new  international  approach 
to  have  been  studied  and  answered  in  the  negative,  and  that  we  bury 
the  subject  of  international  control  as  best  we  can  for  the  present. 

The  remaining  discussion  in  this  paper  accordingly  relates  only  to 
what  we  might  do  if  we  had  reviewed  our  military  concepts,  if  we 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  no  longer  rely  on  mass 
destruction  weapons  in  our  planning  for  a  future  war,  and  if  we  had 
resolved  to  work  ourselves  out  of  our  present  dependence  on  those 
weapons  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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The  first  thing  we  would  obviously  have  to  do  would  be  to  discuss 
this  new  state  of  mind  with  our  allies  in  the  Atlantic  Pact  group,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  their  understanding  for  our  background  thinking 
and  their  agreement  to  the  modifications  of  military  planning  which 
it  implies.  If  it  proved  impossible  to  come  to  any  meeting  of  the  minds 
with  our  allies  on  these  points  a  new  situation  would  be  created,  which 
would  have  to  be  examined  on  its  merits.  The  other  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact  have  no  formal  right,  of  course,  to  compel  us  to  plan  to 
wage  war  with  weapons  which  we  had  concluded  to  be  unacceptable 
to  our  people  as  weapons  of  “first  use”.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would 
have  to  calculate  the  political  and  psychological  damage  which  might 
be  done  by  overriding  their  objections  too  brutally.  If  this  damage 
seemed  exorbitant,  in  terms  of  the  cold  war,  then  we  would  presumably 
have  no  choice  but  to  carry  on  with  the  present  position  both  as  respects 
military  plans  and  international  control.  However,  in  this  case  we 
should  be  careful  to  bring  home  to  the  Europeans  the  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  responsibility  they  were  undertaking  in  asking  us  to  defer 
to  them  on  this  point. 

Assuming,  however,  that  our  new  position  with  relation  to  the  use 
of  mass  destruction  weapons  was  finally  to  commend  itself  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  group,  we  would  then  be  able  to  take 
a  public  position  with  regard  to  mass  destruction  weapons  similar 
to  that  taken  by  the  Soviet  Government :  namely  that  we  deplore  the 
existence  and  abhor  the  use  of  these  weapons;  that  we  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  initiating  their  use  against  anyone ;  that  we  would  use  them 
only  with  the  greatest  of  reluctance  and  only  if  this  were  forced  upon 
us  by  methods  of  warfare  used  against  us  or  our  allies ;  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  international  agreement  on  the  abolition  of  such 
weapons  under  suitable  safeguards  we  would  hold  only  enough  to 
assure  that  it  would  be  suicidal  folly  for  anyone  else  to  use  them  against 
ourselves  or  our  allies.  The  President  being  charged  with  the  supreme 
responsibility  for  the  operations  of  our  armed  forces,  including  ad¬ 
vance  planning  activities,  this  position  should  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  executive  policy.  To  the  extent  that  Congressional  opinion  might 
associate  itself  with  such  a  Position,  this  would  be  all  to  the  good;  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  Congressional  support  need  be  a  prerequisite. 

Having  taken  such  a  public  attitude,  we  would  then  have,  for  the 
first  time  since  we  began  to  amass  stockpiles  of  atomic  bombs,  a  clear 
and  suitable  position  from  which  to  address  ourselves  to  the  problem 
of  international  control.  Our  first  decision  would  then  have  to  be 
whether,  even  in  these  circumstances,  we  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
international  control  on  terms  which  would  yield  less  security  against 
violation  than  the  present  U.N.  proposals  or  whether  we  would  prefer 
to  rest  our  security  on  the  maintenance  of  stockpiles  of  mass  destruc- 
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tion  weapons  for  such  deterrent-retaliatory  value  as  they  might  have.. 
This  is  of  course  the  central  question  in  the  whole  international  con¬ 
trol  problem;  and  impressive  arguments  can  be  advanced  on  both 
sides. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  arrangements  based  on  any  or  all  of  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  second  section  of  this  report,  above,  while 
quite  possibly  inferior  to  the  present  U.N.  proposals  from  the  strict 
standpoint  of  theoretical  atomic  security,  would  still  be  preferable  to 
a  situation  in  which  both  sides  would  be  retaining  atomic  weapons,  and 
presumably  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  for  purposes  of  re¬ 
taliation,  with  no  agreement  existing  concerning  their  control  or  pro¬ 
hibition.  I  base  this  conclusion  on  my  conviction  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us,  if  we  are  to  hold  and  develop  such  weapons  at  all, 
to  keep  them  in  their  proper  place  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy 
and  to  arrive  at  the  delicate  judgments  which  would  have  to  be  made 
currently  about  the  money  and  effort  which  should  be  devoted  to  their 
cultivation  and  the  role  which  should  be  allotted  to  them  in  our 
military  planning.  I  believe  that  the  peculiar  psychological  overtones 
by  which  these  weapons  will  always  be  accompanied  will  tend  to  give 
them  a  certain  top-heaviness  as  instruments  of  our  national  policy,, 
and  that  this  top-heaviness,  in  turn,  will  inevitably  impart  a  certain 
eccentricity  to  our  military  planning,  where  there  should  be 
equilibrium. 

I  fear,  moreover,  that  this  tendency  to  eccentricity  may  not  be 
limited  to  our  military  planning  but  may  tend  to  affect  our  concept 
of  what  it  is  that  we  could  achieve  by  the  conduct  of  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Whether  or  not  war  on  the  grand  scale  can  achieve 
positive  aims  for  an  aggressive  totalitarian  power,  it  is  my  belief  that 
it  cannot  achieve  such  aims  for  a  democracy.  It  would  be  useful,  in 
my  opinion,  if  we  were  to  recognize  that  the  real  purposes  of  the 
democratic  society  cannot  be  achieved  by  large-scale  violence  and 
destruction;  that  even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  war  be¬ 
tween  great  powers  spells  a  dismal  deterioration  of  world  conditions 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  liberal-democratic  tradition;  and  that  the 
only  positive  function  it  can  fulfill  for  us — a  function,  the  necessity 
and  legitimacy  of  which  I  do  not  dispute — is  to  assure  that  we  survive 
physically  as  an  independent  nation  when  our  existence  and  independ¬ 
ence  might  otherwise  be  jeopardized  and  that  the  catastrophe  which 
we  and  our  friends  suffer,  if  cataclysm  is  unavoidable,  is  at  least  less 
than  that  suffered  by  our  enemies.  For  such  positive  purposes  as  we 
wish  to  pursue,  we  must  look  to  other  things  than  war:  above  all,  to 
bearing,  to  example,  to  persuasion,  and  to  the  judicious  exploitation 
of  our  strength  as  a  deterrent  to  world  conflict.  The  best  that  war  can 
do  is  to  keep  our  nation  intact,  in  order  that  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  continue  to  function  as  a  unified  and  effective  society  and  to 
employ  these  other  instruments  of  national  policy  on  which  real 
progress  must  rest.  I  feel  that  the  absence  of  international  agreement 
outlawing  the  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  the  retention  in  the 
national  arsenals  of  this  country  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  such 
weapons,  will  have  a  tendency  to  confuse  our  people  with  regard  to 
the  realities  to  which  I  have  just  referred  and  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  somehow  or  other  results  decisive  for  the  purposes  of  democracy 
can  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  question  of  who  obtains  the  ultimate 
superiority  in  the  atomic  weapons  race.  We  cannot  have  a  clear  and 
sound  national  policy  unless  it  is  based  on  a  correct  appreciation  by 
our  people  of  the  role  and  possibilities  of  the  various  weapons  of  war, 
and  of  warfare  itself,  as  instruments  of  national  policy.  I  fear  that 
the  atomic  weapon,  with  its  vague  and  highly  dangerous  promise  of 
“decisive”  results,  of  people  “signing  on  dotted  lines”,  of  easy  solu¬ 
tions  to  profound  human  problems,  will  impede  understanding  of 
the  things  that  are  important  to  a  clean,  clear  policy  and  will  carry 
us  toward  the  misuse  and  dissipation  of  our  national  strength. 

While  both  dangers  are  great,  I  would  hold  this  latter  danger  to 
be  a  more  serious  one  than  that  which  would  reside  in  an  imperfect 
system  of  international  prohibition  and  control,  and  I  would  therefore 
favor  the  latter. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  weapons  are  cruel  and  destructive,  if  they 
are  to  serve  their  purpose;  that  many  of  the  conventional  weapons 
also  bring  death  and  hardship  to  civilian  populations;  that  the  de¬ 
structive  horror  of  the  atomic  weapon  is  only  a  matter  of  degree ;  and 
that  the  above  concept  is  therefore  an  unsound  one  which,  if  carried 
to  its  ultimate  conclusions,  would  lead  to  a  Ghandian  policy  of  uni¬ 
lateral  demilitarization,  non-resistance  and  appeasement. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  this  is  only  a  matter  of  degree,  I  think  that 
the  following  words  of  Shakespeare  are  entirely  relevant  and 
applicable : 

“Take  but  degree  away — untune  that  string 
And  hark  what  discord  follows :  .  .  . 

Then  everything  includes  in  power — 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite, 

And  appetite,  a  universal  wolf, 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 

Must  make  perforce  a  universal  prey 
And  last  eat  up  himself. ”§ 

These  words  would  have  a  prophetic  applicability  even  if  there 
were  no  distinction  of  substance  between  the  weapons  which  we  know 


§  From  “Troilus  and  Cressida”.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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as  the  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  others.  But  I  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  distinction.  It  may  be  an  inexact  and  imperfect  one; 
but  if  we  were  to  reject  all  distinctions  in  life  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
exactness  and  imperfection,  no  civilization  would  be  possible.  The 
distinction  lies  in  the  way  in  which  a  weapon  can  be  applied.  By  and 
large,  the  conventional  weapons  of  warfare  have  admitted  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  possibility  of  surrender  and  submission.  For  that  reason, 
they  have  traditionally  been  designed  to  spare  the  unarmed  and  help¬ 
less  non-combatant,  who  was  assumed  already  to  be  in  a  state  of  sub¬ 
mission  when  confronted  with  military  force,  as  well  as  the  combatant 
prepared  to  lay  down  his  arms.  This  general  quality  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  of  warfare  implied  a  still  more  profound  and  vital 
recognition :  namely  that  warfare  should  be  a  means  to  an  end  other 
than  warfare,  an  end  connected  with  the  beliefs  and  the  feelings  and 
the  attitudes  of  people,  an  end  marked  by  submission  to  a  new  political 
will  and  perhaps  to  a  new  regime  of  life,  but  an  end  which  at  least 
did  not  negate  the  principle  of  life  itself. 

The  weapons  of  mass  destruction  do  not  have  this  quality.  They 
reach  backward  beyond  the  frontiers  of  western  civilization,  to  the 
concepts  of  warfare  which  were  once  familiar  to  the  Asiatic  hordes. 
They  cannot  really  be  reconciled  with  a  political  purpose  directed  to 
shaping,  rather  than  destroying,  the  lives  of  the  adversary.  They  fail 
to  take  account  of  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  men  for  one  another, 
and  even  for  each  other’s  errors  and  mistakes.  They  imply  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  man  not  only  can  be  but  is  his  own  worst  and  most  terrible 
enemy. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  war  may  be  waged  against  us  again,  as 
it  has  been  waged  against  us  and  other  nations  within  our  time,  under 
these  concepts  and  by  these  weapons.  If  so,  we  shall  doubtless  have  to 
reply  in  kind,  for  that  may  be  the  price  of  survival.  I  still  think  it 
vital  to  our  own  understanding  of  what  it  is  we  are  about  that  we 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  initiating,  or  planning  to  initiate,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  weapons  and  concepts,  thus  hypnotizing  ourselves  into 
the  belief  that  they  may  ultimately  serve  some  positive  national  pur¬ 
pose.  I  doubt  our  ability  to  hold  the  respective  weapons  in  our  national 
arsenal,  to  fit  them  into  our  military  and  political  plans,  to  agree  with 
our  allies  on  the  circumstances  of  their  use,  and  to  entertain  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  continued  cultivation  by  our  adversaries,  without  back¬ 
sliding  repeatedly  into  this  dangerous,  and  possibly  mortal,  error. 
In  other  words,  even  if  we  were  to  conclude  today  that  “first  use” 
would  not  be  advantageous,  I  would  not  trust  the  steadfastness  of 
this  outlook  in  a  situation  where  the  shadow  of  uncontrolled  mass 
destruction  weapons  continues  to  lie  across  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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Measured  against  this  alternative,  an  imperfect  system  of  international 
control  seems  to  me  less  dangerous,  and  more  considerate  of  those 
things  in  international  life  which  are  still  hopeful. 

VIII 

To  ask  that  these  views  find  general  acceptance  in  this  Government 
is  asking  a  great  deal ;  and  the  likelihood  that  this  should  happen  at 
any  early  date  seems  so  slight  that  I  am  not  sure  how  useful  it  is  to 
try  to  spell  out  what  we  should  do  about  international  control  in  such 
a  contingency.  A  few  suggestions  along  this  line  might  serve,  however, 
to  show  what  our  problem  would  still  be  in  such  a  situation. 

Our  first  task  would  be  to  thresh  this  question  out  with  those  nations 
who  have  supported  our  leadership  in  the  U.N.A.E.C.  We  would  have 
to  inform  these  governments,  in  discussions  as  informal  and  private 
as  they  could  be  made,  of  the  background  of  our  attitude,  and  to 
explore  with  them  what  might  conceivably  be  acceptable  along  the 
lines  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  Section  II  of  this  report.  If  we 
did  not  run  into  difficulty  elsewhere,  we  would  almost  certainly  have 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  British  to  consider  the  abolition  of  large 
reactors.  It  is  probable  that  if  they  could  be  brought  to  this  point 
at  all,  it  would  only  be  slowly  and  after  repeated  exchanges  of  views. 
If  they  still  refused  to  consider  such  a  possibility,  we  would  quite 
possibly  have  to  regard  ourselves  as  having  come  again  to  the  end 
of  our  rope  in  the  question  of  international  control.  In  such  a  case 
we  would  presumably  wish  to  shift  responsibility  to  the  British  fox' 
the  failure  to  make  headway  in  the  international  control  problem.  It 
might  then  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  some  public  statement  indi¬ 
cating  our  own  willingness  to  consider  solutions  which  might  vary 
from  the  present  U.N.  plan,  and  explaining  why  we  could  go  no 
farther  along  this  line. 

If,  however,  the  oxitcome  of  consultations  with  friendly  powers 
(presumably  this  would  be  the  other  members  of  “the  Six'’  excluding 
the  Soviet  Union)  indicated  a  possibility  of  taking  soundings  with 
the  Russians,  we  would  then  wish  to  seek  some  suitable  quiet  channel 
of  bilateral  discussion  with  Soviet  representatives  along  the  lines  of 
the  Malik-Jessup  talks  on  the  Berlin  blockade.4  The  exact  channel 
need  not  be  determined  until  the  time  comes.  It  would  be  desirable 
that  the  person  conducting  the  discussions  on  our  side  be  someone 
familiar  with  Soviet  psychology  and  negotiating  techniques,  and 
someone  whom  they  will  recognize  as  probably  close  to  the  real  source 
of  authority  in  this  Government.  This  person  wrould  try  to  arrange 

4  For  documentation  on  conversations  between  Ambassador  at  Large  Philip  C. 
Jessup  and  Yakov  A.  Malik.  Permanent  Soviet  Representative  at  the  United 
Nations,  March  15-May  4,  1949,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  hi,  pp.  694  ff. 
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for  a  leisurely  series  of  informal  meetings  with  some  suitable  Soviet 
representative,  so  interspersed  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  time 
for  reports  to  governments  and  for  the  receipt  of  governmental  guid¬ 
ance  between  encounters.  It  would  be  best,  for  this  purpose,  to  avoid 
•on  both  sides  the  personalities  and  channels  involved  in  the  U.N. 
discussions  to  date. 

The  U.S.  representative  in  such  discussions  would  avoid  giving  the 
impression  that  he  was  making  “new  proposals”  or  was  reflecting  a 
•change  of  heart  in  this  Government.  He  would  rather  take  the  part 
of  one  who  was  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  Soviet  objections  to 
the  present  plan  and  to  see  whether  variations  could  be  found  which 
could  obviate  these  objections.  He  would  make  it  plain  that  though 
he  was  in  touch  with  the  highest  circles  in  his  government  and  they 
were  interested  in  whatever  impressions  or  suggestions  he  may  gather, 
he  was  not  speaking  as  a  plenipotentiary  empowered  to  make  agree¬ 
ments;  he  could  only  recommend  to  his  Government;  and  any  con¬ 
sequences  which  might  flow  from  the  conversations  would  eventually 
have  to  find  acceptance  not  only  in  his  Government  but  in  the 
competent  international  bodies. 

It  is  realized  that  these  conversations  might  lead  into  other  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations,  the  U.S.  position  on  which 
■would  have  to  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  then 
prevailing. 

In  these  discussions,  the  U.S.  representative  might  sound  out  his 
Soviet  counterpart  along  the  following  lines : 

(1)  a  plan  which  could  be  temporary,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  and  political  modus  vivendi ,  rather  than  permanent ; 

(2)  complete  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  of  every  sort ; 

( 3 )  the  abandonment  of  large  reactors  for  this  period ; 

(4)  disposition  of  fissionable  materials  to  be  in  such  a  way  as  to 
•give  reasonable  assurance  against  any  one-sided  advantage  by  seizure, 
if  and  when  agreement  becomes  permanent ; 

(5)  non-dangerous  activities  to  be  left  in  national  hands,  but  only 

on  the  condition  of  complete  “openness”  of  research  and  development 
activity;  _  .  . 

(6)  no  international  control  authority  and  no  veto  provisions; 

(7)  stages  so  arranged  that  termination  of  activity  in  large  reactors, 
•establishment  of  formal  U.N.  custody  of  large  reactors  and  stocks  of 
nuclear  fuels,  establishment  of  U.N.  supervision  over  raw  material 
sources,  and  prohibition  of  the  weapon  would  all  take  place  simul¬ 
taneously  ;  and 

( 8 )  an  inspection  system  involving : 

(a)  a  complete  showdown  on  existing  operations  including 
full  accounting  and  verification  of  raw  materials  utilized  to  date, 
existing  reserve  and  pipeline  stocks,  nuclear  ruels  produced,  etc. , 
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(5)  adequate  U.N.  observation  over  all  known  and  declared 
raw  material  sources  and  facilities  for  investigation,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary,  observation  over  all  alleged  ones ; 

(c)  U.N.  supervision  of  large  reactors  during  deactivization 
or  dismantling  stage,  followed  by  periodic  observation  over  sites 
of  such  reactors ; 

( d )  complete  openness  of  laboratories  for  serious  scientific  visi¬ 
tors  on  an  international  scale ;  and 

(e)  Periodic  observation  of  non-dangerous  activities,!  plus  ad 
hoc  inspections  “if  there  is  the  slightest  hint  of  a  suspicion”  of 
“any  illegal  activities”.^ 

If  these  consultations  with  the  Russians  indicated  that  there  was 
any  real  possibility  of  agreement  on  this  basis  then  several  steps  would 
have  to  follow,  the  exact  order  and  timing  of  which  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  advance : 

(1)  There  would  have  to  be  threshed  out,  interdepartmentally  and 
presumably  also  in  consultations  with  Congressional  leaders,  a  more 
detailed  guiding  line  on  exactly  what  this  Government  could  afford  to 
accept  in  the  way  of  an  interim  agreement  along  the  above  lines ; 

(2)  The  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and 
Canada  would  have  to  be  advised  of  the  results  of  these  soundings  and 
their  agreement  obtained  to  a  basic  position  to  be  taken  in  future  inter¬ 
national  negotiations.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the  cases  of 
the  U.K.  and  Canada. 

(3)  One  of  these  other  governments  ought  to  be  induced  to  take 
the  lead  in  coming  forward  with  proposals  along  these  lines  in  the 
appropriate  U.N.  body. 

(4)  We  would  then  have  to  take  appropriate  measures,  based  on 
what  should  be  by  then  a  public  realization  that  we  cannot  in  any 
event  long  adhere  to  the  first  use  policy,  to  prepare  public  opinion  in 
this  country  for  the  serious  possibility  of  a  modification  of  our  position 
with  respect  to  international  control. 

In  addition  to  these  suggestions  as  to  how  we  might  proceed,  it  is 
perhaps  useful  to  record  some  things  which  we  ought  to  avoid : 

(1)  We  should  avoid  appointing  any  commission  of  outsiders  to 
restudy  the  questions  of  international  control  prior  to  the  time  when 
we  can  be  sure  of  some  probability  of  Russian  and  British  acceptance 
of  a  new  approach;  and  even  then  we  should  not  set  up  such  a  com¬ 
mission  unless  the  results  of  its  deliberations  are  reasonably  predict¬ 
able  as  ones  which  we  can  accept  and  utilize. 

(2)  We  should  avoid  this  time  taking  the  lead  publicly  with  the 


II  Such  a  system  would  be  along  the  lines  recommended  in  the  report  issued 
in  February,  1946,  by  the  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace,  entitled :  “A  Conference  Report  on  International 
Inspection  of  Radioactive  Mineral  Production”.  This  report  attached  importance 
to  an  initial  “complete  revelation”  on  raw  materials,  which,  its  authors  felt, 
would  “make  the  following  phases  more  or  less  routine”.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 

IfVyshinski’s  speech,  November  12,  1949.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  For  the 
record  of  this  address,  see  GA(IV),  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  pp.  207-210.] 
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advancement  of  a  new  scheme  of  international  control.**  If  there  is 
to  be  a  change  in  our  position,  let  it  come  as  a  response  to  suggestions 
advanced  by  others  and  not  as  a  spontaneous  alteration  of  our  exist¬ 
ing  stand.  The  essence  of  onr  public  position  should  be:  “We  have 
told  the  world  what  we  thought  was  the  best  way  of  controlling 
atomic  energy.  We  still  believe  in  that,  and  the  U.N.  majority  plan 
stands  as  our  preferred  proposal  for  a  permanent  arrangement.  How¬ 
ever,  the  suggestion  has  now  been  made  of  a  temporary  arrangement, 
involving  the  complete  deactivization  of  the  large  reactors  and  a 
moratorium  on  development  of  atomic  power  for  peaceful  purposes 
over  a  given  period.  We  regret  the  necessity  for  this ;  but  if  it  would 
contribute  to  world  stability — if  this  is  really  what  it  takes  to  bring 
an  increased  feeling  of  confidence  and  security  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world — we  would  be  prepared  to  do  our  part,  even  though  we  are  the 
ones  who  would  have  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifice  in  effort  and 
investment.” 

(3)  We  should  not  undertake  the  discussion  of  these  matters  with 
the  Russians  in  any  manner  that  puts  us  on  the  spot  before  our  own 
public  opinion.  This  rules  out  a  Presidential  meeting  with  Stalin  and 
any  other  sensational  public  approach.  Anything  of  this  sort  would 
not  only  create  serious  problems  in  our  relations  with  the  governments 
of  the  other  members  of  the  U.N.  Commission,  but  it  would  produce  a 
tremendous  reaction  of  suspense  and  anticipation  in  our  own  public, 
which  the  Russians  would  know  how  to  exploit  to  good  advantage. 

(4)  We  should  avoid  connecting  publicly  our  action  on  the  super¬ 
bomb  problem  with  the  subject  of  international  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

IX 

It  may  be  adduced,  with  regard  to  the  above  discussion,  that  it 
charts  out  a  course  replete  with  a  whole  series  of  difficulties  and 
obstacles  and  that  there  is  extremely  little  likelihood,  judged  by  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances,  that  we  would  ever  successfully  make  our  way  to 
the  end  of  it,  which  would  be  an  agreement  on  international  control. 
From  this,  it  may  be  argued  that  it  could  hardly  be  worthwhile  for 
us  to  embark  upon  it. 

This  is  a  respectable  argument;  and  if  the  progress  of  world  events 
in  our  time  were  slower,  simpler,  and  easier  to  foresee,  it  might  be 
unanswerable.  But  St.  Paul’s  observation  that,  “We  know  in  part  and 
we  prophesy  in  part”,  was  never  truer  than  it  is  of  the  time  ahead  of 
us,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  development  of  the  international 
situation,  the  meaning  of  war  and  the  function  of  weapons.  In  such 
a  time  there  is  only  one  thing  a  nation  can  do  which  can  have  any 


**  Interesting,  from  the  standpoint  of  informed  outside  opinion,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  a  private  letter  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Staff  by  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  government’s  scientific  consultants  on  atomic  energy 
matters:  “It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  for  plans,  proposals  and  systems  uni¬ 
laterally  offered  by  our  Government  is  past,  if  it  ever  existed ;  and  if  we  ever 
again  come  up  with  a  set  of  proposals,  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  some  prior 
agreement.”  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  For  the  letter  under  reference,  from 
Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  to  Kennan,  November  17,  1949,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1949,  vol.  i,  p.  222.] 
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really  solid  and  dependable  value:  and  that  is  to  see  that  the  initial 
lines  of  its  policy  are  as  close  as  possible  to  the  principles  dictated  by 
its  traditions  and  its  nature,  and  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  depart 
from  these  lines,  people  are  aware  that  this  is  a  departure  and  under¬ 
stand  why  it  is  necessary.  For  this  reason,  there  is  value  in  a  clean  and 
straight  beginning,  even  though  the  road  ahead  may  be  torturous 
and  perhaps  impassable. 

George  F.  Kennan 


:330. 12/1-2550  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Re presentative  at  the  United  Nations  (Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

•confidential  New  York,  January  25,  1950 — 1:  42  p.  m. 

74.  On  January  17,  SC  transmitted  to  CCA  GA  resolution  of 
5  December  1949,  calling  for  continuance  of  CCA  study  of  regulation 
and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  plan  of  work. 

In  anticipation  of  resumption  of  CCA  discussions,  instructions  are 
requested  by  USUN  concerning  the  position  to  be  taken  on  the  next 
item  of  CCA  plan  of  work  to  be  considered,  viz.  item  III,  dealing  with 
safeguards  for  a  system  of  disarmament.  Reference  is  made  to  state¬ 
ment  submitted  on  item  III  by  deputy  US  representative  in  CCA  in 
September  1947.1  Reference  is  also  made  to  position  paper  RAC  D- 
1S/2<3,2  approved  in  December  1947,  and  to  draft  position  paper  RAC 
D-1S/7,3  pending  since  1948,  each  dealing  with  the  safeguards  item. 
Instructions  are  desired  concerning  present  status  of  these  papers  and 
extent  to  which  policy  reflected  therein  continues  to  govern. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  a  review  be  made  of  policy  prevail¬ 
ing  since  1947  re  resolution  of  questions  concerning  atomic  energy, 
Article  43  forces,  and  peace  treaties  with  Germany  and  Japan,  as  con¬ 
ditions  precedent  to  regulation  of  conventional  armaments.4 

Assimilation  of  the  establishment  of  atomic  energy  control  to  the 
Article  43  forces  and  peace  treaties  questions  is  understood  as  in  fact 


1  For  text  of  the  U.S.  statement,  September  17,  1947,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1947,  vol.  i,  p.  660. 

2  Document  RAC  D-18/2e,  December  30,  1947,  not  printed,  announced  the 
approval  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Lovett  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal 
of  position  paper  RAC  D-18/2d,  “United  States  Position  on  Practical  and  Effec¬ 
tive  Safeguards  Essential  to  the  General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Arma¬ 
ments  and  Armed  Forces,”  November  25,  1947,  prepared  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Regulation  of  Armaments.  For  the  text  of  RAC  D-lS/2d,  see  Foreign 
Relations,  1947,  vol.  I,  p.  703. 

3  Not  printed. 

4  This  position  was  enunciated  by  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall  in 
•an  address  at  the  82nd  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  September  17, 
1947;  for  text,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Second  Session,  Plenary  Meetings  (hereafter  cited  as  GA  (II),  Plenary),  vol.  i, 
pp.  19-27. 
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requiring  accomplishment  of  all  three  conditions  prior  to  agreement 
on  any  system  for  regulation  or  reduction  of  armaments  or  armed 
forces.  The  US  position,  as  so  understood,  complicates  any  progress  in 
discussion  of  conventional  armaments  because  of  deadlock  on  Article 
43  forces  question,  peace  treaties,  and  atomic  energy. 

We  believe  that  Department  should  consider  fact  that  agreements 
on  Article  43  forces  and  peace  treaty  questions  are  not  necessarily 
conditions  precedent  to  any  conceivable,  practical  plan  for  regula¬ 
tion  and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces.  We  recommend 
that  these  two  matters  be  separated  from  question  of  atomic  energy 
control.  As  to  latter  question,  we  think  treatment,  in  planning  stage,, 
should  be  regarded  as  parallel  to  question  of  regulation  of  conventional 
armaments,  rather  than  as  prior  thereto.  Such  treatment  would  involve 
concurrent  coordination  of  plans  covering  the  two  fields  and  would 
look  forward  to  ultimate  implementation  of  such  plans  through  a 
general  system  of  collective  security. 

We  would  continue  to  affirm  established  point  of  view  nothing 
effective  can  be  accomplished  in  way  of  actual  disarmament  until 
problem  of  control  of  atomic  energy  has  been  solved.  Proposed  treat¬ 
ment  would,  however,  make  it  possible  to  move  up  conventional 
armaments  and  armed  forces  to  parallel  and  coordinated  position 
where  concept  of  over-all  system  of  collective  security  can  be  strongly 
advanced.  During  fourth  GA,  all  USUN  disarmament  statements 
disavowed  piecemeal  approach  and  emphasized  point  that  disarma¬ 
ment  in  atomic  field  and  in  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces, 
field  were  two  aspects  of  single  problem. 

Policy  determinations  and  instructions  concerning  foregoing  will 
be  needed  by  mission  in  immediate  future  to  facilitate  effective  con¬ 
sultations  with  friendly  delegations  in  advance  of  resumption  of  CCA 
meetings. 

Austin 


10  Flies  :  A/1253 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  {Lie)  to  the  Members  of 

the  United  Nations 

[New  York,]  30  January  1950.. 
International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

COMMUNICATION  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SECRETARY- GENERAL  FROM  THE  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES  OF  CANADA,  CHINA,  FRANCE,  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  TIIE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  DATED  2  7  JANUARY  19  50 

Note  by  the  Secretary-General 

The  Secretary-General  has  the  honour  to  communicate  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  the  attached  communication  from  the- 
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representatives  of  Canada,  China,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  of  America  dated  27  January  1950  together  with 
the  summary  record  of  the  fourteenth  meeting  of  the  Consultations 
of  the  six  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(A/Permanent  Members/ AEC/SR.14)  9 


[Enclosure] 

Communication  From  the  Representatives  of  Canada ,  China ,  France , 
the  United  Kingdom ,  and  the  United  States  to  the  Secretary- 
General  {Lie) 


New  York,  27  January  1950. 

In  its  resolution  of  4  November  1948,  the  General  Assembly  re¬ 
quested  the  six  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
“to  meet  together  and  consult  in  order  to  determine  if  there  exists  a 
basis  for  agreement  on  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  to 
ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  elimination  from 
national  armaments  of  atomic  weapons.” 

On  23  November  1949,  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution 
on  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  in  which  the  General 
Assembly  expressed  itself  as  follows : 

“ Anxious  to  free  humanity  from  the  dangers  which  will  continue 
to  exist  as  long  as  States  retain  under  their  individual  control  the 
development  and  operation  of  atomic  energy  facilities, 

“C onvinced  that  an  international  co-operative  effort  can  avoid  these 
dangers  and  can  hasten  the  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples, 

“1.  Urges  all  nations  to  join  in  such  a  co-operative  development 
and  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  ends ; 

“2.  Calls  upon  Governments  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  possible,  by  the  acceptance  of  effective  international  control, 
the  effective  prohibition  and  elimination  of  atomic  weapons ; 

“3.  Requests  the  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  continue  their  consultations,  to 
explore  all  possible  avenues  and  examine  all  concrete  suggestions 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  they  might  lead  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  securing  the  basic  objectives  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
this  question,  and  to  keep  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  General  Assembly  informed  of  their  progress;”  .  .  . 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution,  the  six  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  met  on  20  December  1949  and 
again  on  19  January  1950.  At  the  beginning  of  the  latter  meeting,  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  objected  to  the  presence  of  the 


1  Summary  record  not  reproduced. 
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representative  of  China  and  submitted  the  following  draft  resolution 
for  consideration : 

“The  Consultative  Conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  six 
states — permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
decides : 

“To  exclude  from  its  membership  the  representative  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  group.” 

The  other  representatives  present  decided  that  this  proposal  was  out 
of  order,  for  the  reason  that  representation  in  these  Consultations 
was  consequential  on  membership  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  group  engaged  in  the  Consultations  had  not  the  competence 
to  pass  on  the  issue  raised  by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  this  situation  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
that  he  would  not  participate  in  the  Consultations  so  long  as  the 
present  Chinese  representative  attended  these  meetings.  He  said  he 
would  not  recognize  as  legal  any  decisions  adopted  by  the  group.  After 
making  this  statement  he  left  the  meeting. 

The  representatives  of  Canada,  China,  France,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  United  States  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  will  be  anxiously  concerned  that  these  important 
and  serious  Consultations  have  been  interrupted  in  consequence  of  the 
position  -taken  by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  General  Assembly  resolutions  cited  above  make  it  clear  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Consultations  among  the  six  permanent 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  to  reconcile  the  diver¬ 
gent  views  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  one  side,  and  of  the  other  five 
permanent  members  on  the  other.  The  representatives  of  these  five 
permanent  members  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Government  refuses  to  participate  in  these  Consultations,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  achieve  the  primary  purpose  of  the  mandate 
given  by  the  General  Assembly. 

These  five  permanent  members  have  undertaken  to  remain  in  close 
contact  with  one  another  and  they  will  meet  and  consult  with  each 
other  on  such  limited  objectives  as  are  possible  of  achievement  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  representative  of  France,  as  the  next  Chairman  of  the  group, 
will  determine  in  agreement  with  the  Secretary- General  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  reconvening  the  Consultations  of  the  six  permanent  members 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  to  keep  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  General  Assembly  informed  of 
their  progress,  the  representatives  of  these  five  permanent  members 
request  the  Secretary-General  to  make  known  to  the  members  of  the 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  situa¬ 
tion  created  by  the  refusal  of  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  participate  in  the  Consultations.  To  this  end  they  request  that 
copies  of  this  letter,  together  with  the  summary  record  of  the  14th 
Meeting  of  the  six  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  held  on  19  January  1950,  be  transmitted  to  all  States  Members 
of  the  United  Nations. 

A.  G.  E.  McNatjghton 
Representative  of  Canada 

T.  F.  Tsiang 

Representative  of  China 

J.  Ciiattvel 

Representative  of  France 
Alexander  Cadogan 
Representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 
John  C.  Ross 

Deputy  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the 
Security  Council 


Department  of  State  Disarmament  Files  1 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
United  Nations  Affairs  ( Hickerson ) 

secret  [Washington,]  February  G,  1950. 

Control  of  Atoaiic  Energy 

[Participants:]  British  Embassy — Sir  Derick  Hoyer  Millar 2 

Mr.  F.  W.  Marten 3 
UNA — Mr.  Hickerson 
UNP — Mr.  Popper 4 
EUR — Mr.  Raynor 5 

Sir  Derick  said  he  had  been  instructed  to  ask  whether  there  was  any 
substance  to  reports  appearing  in  the  press  with  regard  to  a  Soviet 


1  Lot  58D133,  a  consolidated  lot  file  in  the  Department  of  State  containing 
documentation  on  regulation  of  armaments  and  disarmament,  1942-1962. 

2  Minister,  British  Embassy. 

3  First  Secretary,  British  Embassy. 

4  David  FI.  Popper  of  the  Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and  Security 
Affairs. 

5  G.  Hayden  Raynor,  Adviser  for  United  Nations  Affairs,  Bureau  of  European 
Affairs. 
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feeler  on  the  atomic  energy  problem  or  to  press  reports  of  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  on  this  subject  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hickerson  said  that  lie  knew  of  no  feeler  by  the  Russians ;  cer¬ 
tainly  Malik  had  not  approached  him.  As  regards  a  new  approach  by 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Hickerson  cited  the  President’s  press  con¬ 
ference  statement  of  February  2 6  and  gave  Sir  Derick  a  copy  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  on  January  18  on  this  subject  [at  that 
press  conference  the  Secretary  stated  that  we  would  continue  to  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  “But  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  change,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  works,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  would  lead  us 
to  change.”].7  Sir  Derick  noted  that  the  President’s  statement  was 
even  more  categorical  than  that  of  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Hickerson 
explained  that  the  Secretary  had  spoken  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  the  President  would  shortly  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  Hickerson  said  that  he  was  seeking  to  nail  down  even  more 
explicitly  the  thought  contained  in  the  Secretary’s  statement.  He  felt 
that  the  control  plan  would  apply  to  hydrogen  bombs  as  well  as  to 
•conventional  atomic  bombs  since  after  all  uranium  was  an  essential 
component  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

The  discussion  turned  to  Walter  Lippman’s  8  article  of  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Sir  Derick  agreed  with  Mr.  Hickerson  that  the  control  plan  had 
not  become  obsolete  simply  because  the  Soviets  now  had  the  bomb. 
A  control  plan,  Mr.  Hickerson  felt,  was  as  necessary  as  ever ;  we  did 
not  think  that  our  plan  was  necessarily  perfect  and  were  willing  to 
consider  Soviet  suggestions,  but  not  to  accept  any  which  would  make 
the  plan  ineffective.  Sir  Derick  agreed  that  there  was  no  possibility 
-of  progress  if  the  Soviets  would  not  accept  an  effective  plan.  He 
hoped  we  would  keep  the  British  informed  if  anything  new  developed. 

John  D.  Hickerson 


6  The  following  exchange  occurred  at  the  President’s  press  conference  of 
February  2 : 

“Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Vandenberg  [Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  of  Michigan] 
yesterday  said  that  he  wished  that  you  would  follow  up  your  directive  on  the 
superbomb  with  a  formal  notification  to  the  United  Nations,  first  that  you  have 
ordered  work  to  proceed  on  it;  second,  that  the  United  States  stands  ready  to 
suspend  the  project  at  the  moment  Soviet  Russia  permits  adequate  international 
•control. 

“ The  President:  I  have  no  comment  on  Senator  Vandenberg’s  statement,  but 
for  your  information  we  have  urged  constantly  that  international  control  be 
accepted  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  that  matter 
is  not  brought  up,  at  my  suggestion,  in  the  United  Nations.”  (Public  Papers  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S.  Truman ,  1950  (Washington:  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1985),  pp.  142-143) 

For  the  President’s  statement  on  the  hydrogen  bomb,  January  31,  see  footnote 
1,  p.  513. 

7  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 

8  Syndicated  newspaper  columnist. 
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611.61/2-1050 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 1  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

New  York,  February  10, 1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  want  to  write  you  just  a  line  to  tell  you 
that  I  was  somewhat  troubled  by  your  speech  the  other  day,2  not  as  to 
what  you  said  about  Russia  because  of  course,  we  all  know  that  is  true, 
but  it  seems  to  me  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  more  advisable  to 
say  these  things  face  to  face  but  not  to  say  them  to  the  public  through 
the  press. 

My  belief  is  that  some  one  should  go  as  a  special  representative 
from  the  President  and  tell  Mr.  Stalin,  face  to  face,  what  the  situation 
is  as  regards  the  possibility  of  world  destruction  since  no  one  can  use 
the  H  Bomb  without  running  that  danger  and  then  emphasize  the  need 
for  working  out  some  methods  together  to  obviate  this  destruction.  I 
can  not  see  that  any  harm  could  be  done  if  the  person  went  with  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  behind  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  might  give  some  real 
value  to  Senator  McMahon’s  proposal 3  which  seems  to  me  unlikely 
to  have  any  good  results  unless  there  is  something  on  a  higher  level 
behind  it. 

I  realize  that  you  know  much  more  than  I  do  but  I  also  think 
we  have  an  obligation  to  say  what  policies  look  like  to  us  who  are  in 
the  position  of  the  worm  looking  up  at  the  sky,  concerned  about  the 
foot  that  may  descend  upon  it  and  anxious  to  find  some  way  of  avert¬ 
ing  disaster. 

Very  cordially  yours,  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

1  Widow  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States,  1933-1945 ; 
U.S.  representative  to  various  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  1945-1950;  member 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  1949. 

2  Reference  is  to  extended  extemporaneous  remarks  by  Secretary  Acheson  at 
his  press  conference  of  February  8  regarding  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union ; 
for  the  test  of  the  statement,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  February  20 
1950,  pp. 272-274. 

3  In  a  Senate  speech  of  February  2,  Brien  McMahon  of  Connecticut,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  suggested  that  the 
United  States  sponsor  a  $50  billion,  five-year  “global  Marshall  Plan”  in  exchange 
for  the  acceptance  by  other  nations  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 
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611.001/2-1150  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(Gross)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  York,  February  11, 1950 — 6 :  23  p.  m, 

152.  In  connection  with  responses  to  Depcirtel  February  3,1  follow¬ 
ing  impression  of  climate  of  opinion  at  UN  Headquarters  re  Fl-bomb, 
and  press  conference  statements  by  President  February  9,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  February  8, 2  may  be  of  interest.  Report  represents  initial  reac¬ 
tions  being  expressed  at  Lake  Success  primarily  by  correspondents, 
NGO  representatives,  Secretariat  officials  and  a  few  delegates  rather 
than  a  systematic  survey. 

Opinions  are  sharply  divided,  both  as  to  consequence  of  present 
atomic  deadlock,  and  as  to  actual  meaning  of  policy  indicated  in 
Secretary’s  remarks.  Views  appear  to  fall  into  four  major  groups: 

(1)  Small  number  of  “continental  realists”  (largely  European 
newspapermen  and  delegates)  hailed  American  position  and  especially 
Secretary’s  statement  as  sign  Department  has  at  last  awakened  to  real 
nature  of  Soviet  policy. 

(2)  Majority  however  appear  distressed  by  what  they  regard  as 
US  closing  door  on  negotiations. 

(3)  Substantial  number  express  lack  of  conviction  that  US  has 
sufficiently  re-examined  possibility  of  achieving  control  agreement  on 
basis  of  some  form  of  inspection,  and  require  more  than  simple  repeti¬ 
tion  of  American  position  on  atomic  energy  to  be  convinced. 

(4)  Some,  while  agreeing  with  Secretary’s  analysis  of  Soviet  be¬ 
havior,  express  view  statement  tactically  unwise  in  saddling  US  with 
onus  of  seeming  to  refuse  to  negotiate. 

Following  views  representative  of  those  in  group  one:  Sunde 
(Norway)3  declared  H-bomb  decision  essential.  De  la  Tournelle 
(France)  said  “Secretary’s  statement  excellent  although  might  not  be 
readily  understood  by  those  who  have  not  had  to  deal  with  Russians”. 
A  French  correspondent  referred  to  Secretary’s  citing  of  Berlin,. 
Greece,  Turkey  as  showing  understanding  that  only  thing  Stalin 
respects  is  military  force,  and  that  only  negotiation  possible  would 
be  on  basis  of  “one  more  step  and  it  means  war”. 

Most  Secretariat  officials  and  NGO’s  expressing  views,  however, 
were  in  second  group.  Secretariat  sources,  possibly  reflecting  Lie’s 


xThe  circular  telegram  under  reference,  not  printed,  requested  estimates  of 
public  reaction  to  President  Truman’s  H-bomb  production  announcement  (see  foot¬ 
note  1,  p.  513)  and  associated  discussion  in  the  United  States  (711.5611/2-350). 

2  For  text  of  Secretary  Acheson’s  statement  of  February  8,  see  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  February  20,  1950,  pp.  272-274.  At  liis  press  conference  of 
February  9,  President  Truman  expressed  concurrence  with  Acheson’s  remarks ; 
for  the  record  of  the  conference,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States:  Harry  S.  Truman,  1950,  pp.  149-153. 

3  Ambassador  Arne  Sunde,  Permanent  Norwegian  Representative  at  the  United 
Nations. 
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views,  inferred  from  Acheson  statement  that  US  had  written  off  UN, 
would  abandon  negotiation  and  rely  on  military  power.  Lie,  however, 
after  encouragement  from  USUN,  reacted  February  10  with  vigorous 
“fight-talk”  to  correspondents.  Eichelberger 4  of  AAUN  said,  “Secre¬ 
tary  has  closed  door  to  negotiation  and  thrown  the  key  away”.  Another 
view  expressed  was  that  history  of  past  efforts  to  reach  agreement  as 
recited  by  Secretary  was  “dishonest”,  in  that  it  gave  one-sided  picture 
and  ignored  cumulative  and  circular  effect  of  our  cold- war  policy. 
Some  correspondents  held  US  political  and  moral  position  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  deterioration  of  relations  with  USSR,  and  among  NGO’s 
this  feeling  frequently  heard.  One  NGO  reported  view  of  veteran 
audience  here  that  over-all  settlement  with  Russians  necessary  and 
that  Secretary’s  statement  demoralizing  in  that  it  held  out  no  hope 
for  future.  Some  NGO’s  expressed  regret  that  Secretary  had  listed 
Point  Four  among  weapons  in  cold  war,  fearing  context  would  dero¬ 
gate  from  its  universal  character  in  UN.  Many  urged  that  US 
strengthen  its  position  by  dramatizing  its  support  of  UN,  e.g.,  by 
having  Secretary  appear  occasionally  at  SC. 

Among  those  in  group  three  was  best-informed  American  cor¬ 
respondent  on  atomic  energy  control  who  believed  new  look  at  control 
and  new  effort  to  negotiate  essential  on  grounds  that  present  attitude 
clearly  devoid  of  possibilities  for  progress  toward  control  and  created 
public  impression  of  inflexibility.  He  proposed  having  UN  call  meet¬ 
ing  of  world  scientists  inquire  whether  technical  developments  have 
altered  control  problem  at  all.  In  any  case  felt  some  such  action  even 
if  not  productive  of  solution  to  control  problem  would  help  public 
understand  reasons  for  our  insistence  on  international  ownership  in 
a  way  which  constant  repetition  of  US  position  no  longer  could  do.  A 
Church  Peace  Union  representative  just  back  from  south  reports 
considerable  worry  over  US  failure  to  advance  new  proposals.  United 
World  Federalist  representative  said  his  group  may  join  with  other 
organizations  to  petition  President  to  appoint  citizens  committee  to 
explore  possible  terms  of  over-all  settlement  of  arms  race. 

In  fourth  group  following  views  representative :  former  Canadian 
broadcaster  now  with  Secretariat,  while  believing  US  analysis  correct, 
thought  would  be  wiser  to  wait  for  Russians  to  slam  door.  National 
Peace  Conference  representative,  while  reluctantly  accepting  US 
analysis  of  problem  of  negotiations,  felt  Secretary’s  statement  too 
cold,  failed  take  account  of  US  emotional  need  for  some  form  of 
affirmative  action.  This  group  changed  subject  of  February  meeting 
from  China  to  H-bomb  because  of  deep  concern. 

Pouched  Moscow,  London,  Paris. 

Gross 

‘  Clark  M.  Eichelberger,  National  Director,  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations. 
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USTJN  Files1 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  United  States  Representative  at  the 

United  Nations  (Gross)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
(Webb)2 

[New  York,]  February  13, 1950. 

Subject :  Atomic  Energy- — Public  Relations  Aspects  of  International 
Control 

On  the  morning  of  F riday,  February  10, 1  had  a  long  discussion  with 
a  group  of  newspaper  editors  in  Chicago,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  I  addressed  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Council  on 
F oreign  Relations.3  The  luncheon  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
people  of  various  interests  from  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Wisconsin.  They  included  journalists,  representatives  of  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  university  professors,  and  business  and 
civic  leaders.  One  of  the  main  topics  which  they  desired  to  hear  dis¬ 
cussed  as  well  as  to  discuss  themselves  was  the  question  of  international 
control  of  atomic  energy. 

I  thought  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  match  the  impressions 
I  received  from  this  area  of  the  country  against  the  reports  which  you 
are  undoubtedly  obtaining  concerning  reactions  on  the  same  subject 
from  other  areas.  There  appeared  to  be  two  major  lines  of  interest  and 
concern. 

First,  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  individuals  of  various  back¬ 
grounds  and  lines  of  occupation  inquired  whether  it  was  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  policy  to  discourage,  rather  than  encourage,  public  discussion 
of  the  problems  which  have  aroused  such  public  interest  since  the 
President’s  announcement  concerning  the  hydrogen  bomb.  The  impres¬ 
sion  appears  to  have  become  widespread  that  (whether  for  reasons  of 
military  security  or  other  reasons)  the  Administration  is  anxious  to 
avoid  a  full  public  debate  on  the  implications  of  the  problem.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  some  definite  indication  might  well  be  made  by  the 
Administration — or  carefully  selected  spokesman  for  it — to  the  effect 
that  we  encourage  public  debate  on  this  momentous  issue.  This  might, 
for  example,  be  done  by  some  such  device  as  a  radio  program  of  the 
scope  and  reach  of  “America’s  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air”. 

The  second  major  question  which  I  repeatedly  encountered  on  the 
subject  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy  was  one  which  I  think 
will  require  careful  explanation.  This  question  was  (broadly  stated) 
Why  need  we  insist  upon  international  ownership  and  management 
of  “dangerous  materials  and  facilities”,  if  it  were  shown  possible  to 


1  Files  of  the  United  States  Mission  at  the  United  Nations. 

2  Transmitted  to  Webb  through  Hickerson  and  Arneson.  ,  „ 

3  For  the  text  of  the  address,  see  Department  Of  State  Bulletin,  March  6,  19o0, 
pp.  372-377. 
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obtain  agreement  upon  an  “effective”  inspection  system  under  an  inter¬ 
national  authority  ?  In  other  words,  the  question  frequently  asked  of 
me  (and  particularly  by  newspaper  men  in  the  area)  was  whether  we 
were  wise  in  insisting  upon  international  ownership  and  management. 

The  explanation  which  I  take  it  has  been  the  standard  exposition 
on  this  subject  is  that  an  inspection  system  in  itself  will  not  serve  the 
purpose  inasmuch  as  inspection  (even  assuming  it  were  of  an  effective 
variety)  would  do  no  more  than  disclose  the  existence  of  stockpiles 
of  atomic  fuel  or  of  facilities  for  converting  it.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple  to  “package”  atomic  fuel  in  the  form  of  a  weapon,  it 
would  do  little  good  by  way  of  assuring  a  peaceful  state  to  know  that 
atomic  fuel  exists  in  established  quantities  without  at  the  same  time 
having  assurance  that  the  atomic  fuel  will  not  be  secretly  converted 
into  a  weapon  for  destructive  uses. 

Specifically,  in  terms  of  the  question  which  I  was  repeatedly  asked, 
our  problem  appears  to  be  to  give  a  clear  public  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  an  inspection  system,  in  itself,  no  matter  how  “effective”, 
cannot  be  sufficient  to  assure  our  national  security.  The  confusion 
which  appeare  to  me  to  be  most  prevalent,  and  therefore  most  in  need 
of  clarification,  is  based  upon  an  assumption  that  it  would  be  of  some 
advantage  to  us — as  compared  to  the  present  situation  of  ignorance — 
to  have  some  information  concerning  the  stockpiling  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  dangerous  materials  and  facilities. 

In  my  own  judgment,  this  point  has  been  frequently  and  adequately 
discussed.  However,  it  seems  certain  that  the  explanations  have  not 
received  widespread  public  understanding  and,  if  they  ever  were 
understood  by  a  large  number  of  people,  these  same  people  have  long 
since  forgotten  the  explanations.  The  questions  concerning  this  aspect 
of  the  problem  are  closely  related  to  the  general  desirability  and  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  public  discussion  of  the  sort  referred  to  in  the  first 
paragraph  above. 

63 1.61/2-1050 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

confidential  Washington,  February  23,  1950. 

Dear  Mrs.  Roosevelt:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  February  10 
which  deals  with  a  problem  to  which  I  and  my  associates  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  are  giving  the  most  intense  and  earnest  consideration.  We  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  widespread  apprehension  created  by  the  un¬ 
controlled  development  of  increasingly  powerful  atomic  weapons  and 
of  the  need  for  exploring  whatever  means  offer  the  slightest  prospect 
of  reaching  international  agreement  for  effective  control  of  these 
weapons.  The  despatch  of  a  special  representative  of  the  President 
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to  Moscow  is  one  of  the  courses  of  action  which  we  have  constantly 
been  examining ;  I  hope  I  can  make  clear  to  you  why  I  have  not  felt 
that  I  could  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the  President  at  this  time. 

Should  a  representative  of  the  President  undertake  discussions  with 
Soviet  Government  officials  on  the  subject  of  atomic  energy  without 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  conversations  could  lead  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  present  situation,  and  there  has  been  no  indication  that 
such  conditions  now  exist,  the  probability  is  that  he  could  return  from 
Moscow  with  no  more  than  the  meager  report  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  had  listened  politely  and  promised  to  consider  his  views.  The 
effect  of  such  an  outcome  of  the  discussions  on  the  morale  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  can  easily  be  imagined.  Of  even  graver  import 
is  the  fact  that  such  disillusionment  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
those  who  see  in  a  resort  to  arms  the  only  solution  of  the  dilemma 
which  confronts  us. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  legitimate  interest  of  other  countries 
in  the  whole  question  of  assuring  world  peace.  Bilateral  conversations 
between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Governments  on  multilateral 
issues  could  be  expected  to  give  rises  to  speculation  and  rumors  leading 
to  suspicion  and  mistrust  and  the  possible  disruption  of  the  harmony 
and  cooperation  already  attained  through  the  peaceful  means  of  the 
Rio  Treaty,  Atlantic  Pact,  Economic  Recovery  Program,  and  similar 
undertakings. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  relationship  of  the  United 
Rations  to  this  problem  of  controls.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  no 
action  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Government,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  depreciate  the  authority  and  standing  of  that  organization. 

The  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  were  requested  by  the  General  Assembly  resolution  to  “con¬ 
tinue  their  consultations,  to  explore  all  possible  avenues  and  examine 
all  concrete  suggestions  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  they 
might  lead  to  an  agreement  securing  the  basic  objectives  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  this  question,  and  to  keep  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  General  Assembly  informed  of  their  progress”.  Our  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  more  than  once  expressed  the  readiness  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  examine  sincerely  and  earnestly  any  new  pro¬ 
posals  which  may  be  put  forward  in  amendment  of  the  plan  of  control 
of  atomic  energy,  approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  order  to  reach  an  effective  agreement  to  control: 
atomic  energy  and  to  eliminate  atomic  weapons. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  not  aware' 
of  the  potential  danger  of  uncontrolled  development  of  atomic  energy. 
Certainly  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  President  and  spokesmen 
for  the  Government  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and 
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the  desire  of  the  American  people  and  their  Government  to  attain  a 
solution.  Notwithstanding,  the  Soviet  representative  interrupted  and 
walked  out  of  the  important  consultations  of  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  wholly  irrelevant  purposes 
connected  with  the  Chinese  representation  on  the  Commission.  These 
consultations  are  therefore  temporarily  at  a  standstill  but  we  hope  they 
will  be  renewed. 

This  Government  will  continue  to  stand  ready  to  give  full  and 
sincere  consideration  to  any  proposal  which  will  lead  toward  effective 
agreement  to  control  atomic  energy,  and  will  welcome  any  indication 
that  the  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  cooperate  in  such  an  en¬ 
deavor  through  the  established  mechanism  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  are  convinced  that  agreement  on  this  great  issue  is  both  vitally 
necessary  and  technically  feasible  and  are  prepared  to  negotiate  sin¬ 
cerely  and  earnestly  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereafter.  We  can  succeed 
only  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  do  the  same.  I  think  this  is  the 
central  issue.  The  Soviet  Union  has  had  and  still  has  many  avenues 
before  it  for  a  demonstration  of  its  willingness  to  work  with  us  toward 
a  real,  effective  solution.  There  has  unfortunately  been  no  indication 
that  such  a  willingness  exists.  Without  any  evidence  of  that  nature 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  special  mission  to  Moscow  would 
be  fruitless  and  indeed  harmful.  The  dangers  of  such  an  approach, 
as  I  have  outlined  them,  seem  to  me  to  outweigh  other  considerations. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  direct  approach  may  not  be  advisable  at 
a  later  date,  but  I  believe  we  must  stand  firm  on  our  present  position 
for  the  time  being. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  you  at  some  length  in  confidence 
because  I  think  it  is  important  for  you  to  know  what  we  are  thinking. 
I  want  you  to  feel  free  to  write  me  further  at  any  time  on  this  or 
related  issues  on  which  you  share  our  common  concern. 

With  warm  regards. 

Sincerely  yours,  Dean  Acheson 

700.5611/3-650 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Deputy  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations  (  Gross)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Tor  secret  [Washington,]  March  6, 1950. 

Subject :  Views  of  Chauvel  on  Atomic  Energy  Control 

On  Saturday,  March  4,  Ambassador  Chauvel  on  his  initiative, 
brought  up  this  subject  for  the  second  time  in  two  days.  He  said  he  had 
heard  I  was  going  to  Washington  on  Monday1  and  wanted  to  give 


1  March  6. 
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me  certain  views  before  I  left.  He  said  lie  was  “speaking  personally”, 
adding  that  on  his  recent  trip  to  Paris  he  had  discussed  this  matter 
with  Parodi  2  and  the  Foreign  Minister.3 

Chauvel  did  not  consider  the  present  situation  “satisfactory”  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  western  powers.  He  was  not  sure  they  had  a 
thorough  understanding  of  each  other’s  position. 

Chauvel  said  French  public  opinion  had  not  formerly  been  much 
disturbed  by  the  atom  bomb  question.  However,  the  hydrogen  bomb 
announcement  and,  in  particular,  Einstein’s  recent  statement,4  had 
created  great  nervousness  in  France.  The  effect,  had  been  intensified  by 
Churchill’s  statements  prior  to  the  British  election.5 

Chauvel  felt  that  it  was  now  necessarj.  to  consider  most  carefully 
the  “political  aspect  of  the  problem”,  without  at  the  same  time  losing 
sight  of  the  scientific  realities.  He  remarked  that  the  French,  as  well 
as  the  British  and  Canadians,  had  “followed  the  American  lead”,  and 
that  this  had  been,  and  remained,  necessary  because  only  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  all  the  information  required  for  decisions.  I  asked  him  to 
illustrate  what  he  meant.  Chauvel  replied  that,  for  example,  he  did 
not  really  know  what  was  involved  in  the  application  of  the  “stages 
principle”.  Chauvel  said  that  he  had  learned,  in  what  he  described  as 
“side  conversations”  with  Hickerson  and  Osborn,  that  under  the  UN 
Plan  “stages  of  disclosure  would  take  about  two  years”.  This  had  not 
come  up  in  meetings  of  the  Sponsoring  Powers. 

Chauvel  said  he  wished  me  to  understand  he  was  not  being  at  all 
critical,  because  he  realized  the  requirement  of  secrecy,  but  this  created 
certain  problems  which  were  now  taking  on  great  importance.  The 
French  would,  of  course,  continue  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  US.  But 
they  would  wish  to  know  the  “political  analysis”  from  which  we  were 
proceeding. 

For  this  purpose,  it  seemed  to  Chauvel  desirable  that  we  speak  with 
him,  the  British  and  the  Canadians,  as  soon  and  as  frankly  as  possible. 
Chauvel  would  hold  any  such  talks  in  the  strictest  confidence,  report¬ 
ing  only  by  personal  letter's  to  Parodi  and  Schuman.  Chauvel  added, 
almost  as  an  after-thought,  “and  of  course  Bidault 6  would  be  kept 
informed”. 


3  Alexandre  Parodi,  Secretary-General  of  the  French  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

s  Dr.  Robert  Schuman. 

4  Speaking  at  a  television  forum  on  February  11,  Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  dis¬ 

coverer  and  exponent  of  the  theory  of  relativity  and  pioneer  nuclear  physicist, 
stated  that  should  man  succeed  in  making  the  hydrogen  bomb,  radioactive  poison¬ 
ing  of  the  atmosphere  would  become  a  possibility.  See  also  Dr.  Albert  Einstein, 
“Arms  Can  Bring  No  Security,”  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  March  1950, 
p.  71. 

6  Reference  is  to  the  British  Parliamentary  elections  held  on  February  13, 
1950,  in  which  the  Conservative  Party  led  by  former  Prime  Minister  Winston  S. 
Churchill  sharply  reduced  the  Labour  Party  majority. 

6  Georges  Bidault,  Premier  of  France. 
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I  said  I  wished  to  be  quite  sure  I  understood  what  he  meant  by 
“political  analysis”.  He  replied  that  he  had  in  mind  our  discussing  with 
him  as  frankly  as  possible  our  present  thinking  on  such  questions  as 
the  following :  Were  we  convinced  that  no  basis  existed  for  opening  up 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  no  substantial  modifica¬ 
tions  could  be  considered  in  the  majority  plan?  What  importance  did 
we  attach  to  the  present  public  agitation  ?  What  did  we  consider  the 
essential  principles  to  which  any  effective  plan  must  conform?  Did 
we  have  any  views  as  to  procedures  and  next  steps  ? 

Chauvel  thought  it  would  be  very  valuable  for  the  Sponsoring 
Powers  (other  than  Soviet  Union)  to  meet  as  soon  as  convenient  to 
discuss  these  matters.  lie  said  he  feared  that  there  was  not  at  the 
present  moment  “a  sufficiently  profound  understanding”  on  the  part 
of  himself  (he  started  to  say  “my  government”)  as  to  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  a  control  plan.  He  referred  again  to  his  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  concerning  the  working  of  the  stages  formula. 

Chauvel  concluded  by  saying  he  did  not  see  much  value  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Senator  McMahon  that  the  Council  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
discuss  atomic  energy  controls  at  a  meeting  this  spring.7  However,  if 
there  were  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Council  anyway,  it  would  be  con¬ 
venient  for  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  US,  UK,  France  and  Canada  to 
talk  over  the  problem. 

In  this  connection,  Chauvel  again  mentioned  Churchill’s  suggestion 
for  Three  Power  talks.  Chauvel  referred  to  the  position  Bidault  took 
at  the  time  of  the  Potsdam  Conference,8  saying  that  Bidault  would 
be  consistent  and  object  to  discussions  with  the  Soviet  in  which  France 
did  not  participate.  In  any  event,  Chauvel  hoped  it  would  be  possible 
for  him  to  learn  more  concerning  our  thinking  very  soon,  either  in 
New  York  or  in  Washington.  He  was  anxious  to  see  me  again  when  I 
returned  from  Washington. 

I  said  I  was  certain  a  great  deal  of  thought  was  being  given  to  the 
whole  problem  in  Washington.  I  said  I  was  equally  sure  the  Depart¬ 
ment  would  be  completely  frank  in  clarifying  its  views  concerning  anv 
questions  the  French  Government  might  wish  to  raise  on  this  matter. 


7  In  a  Senate  speech  of  March  1,  Senator  McMahon  suggested  a  conference  of 
Atlantic  Pact  nations  to  draft  a  new  Western  position  on  control  of  atomic 
energy.  The  new  proposals  would  be  presented  to  a  special  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  Moscow. 

8  Bidault  was  French  Foreign  Minister  at  the  time  of  the  Potsdam  Conference 
(July  1945).  in  which  France  was  not  invited  to  participate.  For  documentation 
on  the  conference,  including  information  on  the  French  position  with  respect 
to  it,  see  Foreign  Relations,  The  Conference  of  Berlin  (The  Potsdam  Con¬ 
ference),  1945,  two  volumes  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1960). 
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330.12/1-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

CONFIDENTIAL  PRIORITY  WASHINGTON,  Marcll  23,  1950 — 1  p.  HI. 

123.  Reurtel  74,  Jan  25  on  conventional  armaments.  Your  discus¬ 
sion  on  Item  3  of  CCA  Plan  of  Work  shld  be  conducted  on  basis  prin¬ 
ciples  outlined  in  approved  US  position  paper  contained  in  RAC 
D-18/2C,1  which  substitutes  earlier  statement  submitted  by  Dep  US 
Rep  on  CCA  in  Sept  1947.  Additional  study  required  of  paper  such  as 
RAC  D-18/72  which  wld  elaborate  principles  contained  in  RAC 
D-18/2e  about  which  you  will  be  kept  advised. 

Since  resumption  of  CCA  will  mean  another  Sov  walkout  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  there  be  close  coordination  with  friendly  Dels  represented  on 
CCA.  You  already  have  instrs  Chi  representation  question.  In  con¬ 
nection  consultations  with  friendly  Dels  fol  are  among  reasons  why 
resumption  CCA’s  activities  desirable  despite  Sov  absence: 

1.  Under  normal  conditions  CCA  shld  already  have  met  and  re¬ 
sumption  discussions  wld  simply  be  taking  normal  step.  CCA’s  plan¬ 
ning  activities  support  business  as  usual  theme. 

2.  Since  CCA  functions  are  planning  in  nature,  ground  covered  in 
absence  Sov  cld  be  reviewed  upon  their  return.  This  fact  shld  be  made 
clear  both  to  friendly  Dels  and  in  CCA  itself.  Temporary  absence 
Sov  wld  launch  Item  3  discussions  without  anticipated  Sov  obstruc¬ 
tionism  and  so  set  stage  to  deal  with  what  is  likely  to  be  Sov  position, 
viz.,  that  it  is  illogical  consider  Item  3  before  considering  Item  4 
and  that  such  consideration  is  device  for  delaying  genuine  disarma¬ 
ment  including  atomic  weapons  as  well  as  conventional  armaments. 
Nature  of  CCA’s  activities  in  absence  of  Sov  participation  shld  be 
made  clear  with  friendly  Dels  as  well  as  in  CCA  to  avoid  impression 
that  something  is  being  put  over  on  Sov  and  to  dispel  reluctance  which 
might  develop  in  various  quarters  to  any  discussion  of  problem  of 
regulation  and  reduction  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces 
solution  of  which  will  ultimately  require  Sov  participation. 

3.  Consideration  of  Item  3  at  this  time  wld  re-emphasize  importance 
and  necessity  of  effective  system  of  safeguard  in  plans  for  regulation 
and  reduction  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

Resumption  of  discussions  by  taking  up  Item  3  wld  also  help  in 
setting  up  liaison  with  new  members  of  CCA  and  in  coordinating 
thinking  and  energies  of  friendly  Dels. 

Your  recommendation  re  modification  US  position  of  necessity  for 
atomic  energy  control,  Art  43  forces,  and  peace  treaties  with  Germany 
and  Japan  as  conditions  precedent  to  regulation  of  conventional  arma¬ 
ments  under  review. 

Acheson 


1  Regarding  this  document,  see  footnote  2,  p.  44. 

2  Not  printed. 
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700.5611/4-350 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  Philip  C.  J essup,  Ambassador 

at  Large 


top  secret  [Washington,]  April  3,  1950. 

Subject :  Negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

Participants:  Foreign  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson  (Canada) 
Ambassador  Hume  Wrong  (Canada)1 
Mr.  R.  G.  Riddell  (Canada)2 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk 
Air.  Ernest  Gross 
Mr.  Philip  C.  Jessup 

One  of  the  subjects  which  Mr.  Pearson  had  put  on  the  agenda  for  our 
informal  discussions  in  New  York  Saturday  and  Sunday  3  was  “The 
Cold  War.”  The  first  aspect  of  the  subject  which  he  raised  was  the 
general  problem  of  negotiations  with  them  and  the  means  by  which 
this  could  be  accomplished  if  it  were  desirable.  The  general  Canadian 
attitude  seemed  to  be  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  on  talking  even 
though  there  were  no  great  expectation  of  concrete  results  in  the  form 
of  agreements.  We  pointed  out  that  we  had  plenty  of  contacts  and 
that  again  this  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  the  Russians  who  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  talk,  e.g.,  in  all  of  the  organs 
of  the  UN.  While  admitting  this,  Pearson  seemed  to  feel  that  from 
a  public  relations  point  of  view  we  should  frequently  propose  or  ini¬ 
tiate  conversations  and  let  the  Russians  have  the  onus  of  turning  them 
down. 

In  this  same  context,  we  passed  on  to  the  question  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy  and  disarmament.  Pearson  felt  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  resume  talks  on  atomic  energy.  He  said  there  had  never 
really  been  an  exploration  of  the  points  which  Vishinsky  raised  last 
fall.4  He  was  not  sanguine  that  the  Russians  had  anything  in  mind, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  reflecting  Canadian  Parliamentary  and  popular 
opinion  in  suggesting  the  desirability  that  we  should  not  only  take 
a  fresh  look  at  our  own  proposals,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  question 
of  “ownership,”  but  that  we  should  also  find  ways  to  continue  talks 
with  the  Russians  on  it.  We  discussed  the  possibility  of  getting  over 
the  procedural  deadlock  by  having  talks  among  Five  Powers  without 

1  Canadian  Ambassador  in  the  United  States. 

2  Permanent  Canadian  Representative  at  the  United  Nations. 

3  April  1  and  2. 

4  In  a  discussion  with  Secretary  Acheson  and  others  in  London  on  May  16, 
Pearson  reiterated  his  concern  regarding  points  raised  by  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  1949  General  Assembly  ;  for  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Acheson,  May  16, 
see  p.  559. 
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Chinese  participation.  Mr.  Gross  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  would  be  unwilling  to  talk  without  a  representative  of  China. 
Mr.  Rusk  suggested  that,  instead  of  starting  from  the  idea  of  Six 
Powers  and  then  eliminating  one,  we  might  go  back  to  the  Truman- 
Attlee-King  base5  and  extend  Three  Power  talks  by  inviting  the 
French  and  the  Russians  to  join  us.  Pearson  seemed  to  think  this 
might  be  useful.  It  seemed  to  be  a  general  view  that  a  beginning  might 
be  made  through  informal  talks  perhaps  at  a  dinner,  but  it  was  my 
impression  that  the  Canadians  would  like  to  resume  more  formal 
conversations  with  the  Russians,  again  largely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  public  relations.  Pearson  spoke  of  the  question  of  the  advantages 
of  a  general  prohibition  on  the  use  of  atomic  bombs  as  against  the 
importance  of  the  bomb  as  a  deterrent.  He  felt  that  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Russian  atomic  power  we  should  have  a  new  look  at  this 
proposition.  He  said  that  their  people  in  re-evaluating  the  evidence 
wondered  whether  it  was  true  the  Russians  really  had  the  atomic 
bomb.  Mr.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  quite  inadvisable  to 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  they  did  not. 

Philip  C.  Jessup 


5  On  November  15,  1945,  President  Truman,  British  Prime  Minister  Clement 
Attlee,  and  Canadian  Prime  Minister  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  signed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  an  Agreed  Declaration  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission ;  for  text,  see  Department  of  State  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS)  No.  1504;  or  60  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1479.  For 
documentation  on  the  November  tripartite  meeting  and  other  aspects  of  United 
States  policy  respecting  atomic  energy,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  i, 
pp.  1-9S. 


10  Files  :  US/S/C.3/33 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  the  Deputy  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Commission  for  Conventional  A  rmaments  (Nash) 

confidential  [New  York,]  April  6,  1950. 1 

Subject :  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 
Participants:  Sir  Terence  Shone,2  Mr.  Dennis  Laskey,  Mr.  David 
Cole,  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
Mr.  Harry  M.  Shooshan,  Jr.,  UNP 
Mr.  Frank  Nash,  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  USUN 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation  this  morning 
to  discuss  the  substance  of  a  cable  received  from  the  U.K.  Foreign 
Office  concerning  the  desirability  of  an  early  resumption  of  discussions 
in  C.C.A.  (See  US/S/C.3/32.3)  In  effect,  the  Foreign  Office  took  the 

1This  memorandum,  prepared  on  April  6,  was  circulated  as  US/S/C.3/33  on 

April  7.  .  « 

a  Deputy  to  the  Permanent  British  Representative  at  the  United  Nations. 

8  Reference  is  to  a  memorandum  by  Russell  of  liis  conversation  with  Cole  on 
April  4,  not  printed  (10  Files). 
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position  that  it  was  inadvisable  at  this  time  to  press  ahead  with  the 
consideration  of  any  major  political  issues  without  the  participation 
of  the  Soviet,  assimilating  the  situation  in  C.C.A.  to  that  existing  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  Nash  commented  on  this  position  by  pointing  out  the  following : 

( 1)  In  its  resolution  of  December  5, 1949,  the  Fourth  General  Assembly 
called  upon  the  C.C.A.  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  its  Plan 
of  Work  in  order  to  achieve  such  progress  “as  might  be  possible’  ; 

(2)  On  January  IT,  1950,  after  the  Soviet  walk-out ,  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  transmitted  the  G.A.  resolution  to  C.C.A.,  presumably  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  C.C.A.  would  proceed  with  appropriate  action  in 
response  to  it  and  would  take  such  action  despite  anticipated  Soviet 
non-participation;  (3)  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  that  discussions  in  C.C.A.  should  already  have 
been  reopened  some  time  ago,  and  should  not  be  delayed  any  longer  in 
order  to  maintain  the  policy  of  “business  as  usual”;  (4)  The  situation 
in  C.C.A.  was  quite  different  from  that  in  A.E.C.  in  that  an  actual 
plan  had  been  developed  in  the  latter  field  to  which  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
strongly  opposed  whereas  no  such  plan  had  yet  been  evolved  in  C.C.A. ; 
(5)  The  discussion  in  C.C.A.  of  the  “adequate  safeguards”  problem 
covered  by  Item  III  of  the  Commission’s  Plan  of  Work  would  involve 
only  a  “study”  or  “planning”  exercise  in  which  the  Soviet  represent¬ 
atives  have  expressed  their  lack  of  interest,  professing  to  be  interested 
only  in  getting  ahead  with  the  consideration  of  actual  plans  of  dis¬ 
armament  (Item  IV  of  the  Plan  of  Work) .  Consideration  of  this  item, 
therefore,  in  a  wholly  planning  stage  would  hardly  be  regarded  as  any 
inflammatory  action,  and  might  actually  go  forward  more  smoothly 
than  would  be  the  case  were  the  Soviet  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Laskey  responded  by  agreeing  that  it  would  certainly  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  C.C.A.  to  meet  before  the  next  G.A.  but  he  would  have 
hoped  that  such  a  meeting  might  be  held  off  until  sometime  later- — as 
in  June — on  the  possibility  that  the  question  of  Chinese  representation 
might  be  resolved  in  the  meantime.  He  said  he  thought  it  doubtful  that 
the  principle  of  “business  as  usual”  had  proper  application  in  a  field 
like  C.C.A.,  differentiating  it  from  the  economic  and  social  fields  where 
there  has  never  been  any  large  measure  of  Soviet  participation. 

After  general  discussion  of  the  work  of  C.C.A.,  both  Laskey  and 
Cole  conceded  that  the  instructions  received  from  their  Foreign  Office 
last  August,  authorizing  them  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
Item  III  of  the  C.C.A.  Plan  of  Work,  had  not  been  altered  except  with 
respect  to  the  bearing  of  the  question  of  Chinese  representation. 

Sir  Terence  Shone  commented  on  the  possibility  that  the  subjects  of 
both  atomic  energy  and  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  might 
come  up  for  discussion  in  the  impending  meeting  of  the  three  Foreign 
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Ministers,4  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  abide  this  event 
before  resuming  discussions  in  C.C.A. 

Mr.  Cole  advanced  the  suggestion  that  possibly  it  would  be  in  order 
to  have  a  meeting  of  C.C.A.  at  which  the  Commission  (presumably 
after  a  Soviet  walk-out)  would  take  official  note  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil’s  transmittal  of  the  G.A.  resolution  of  December  5,  1949,  and  could 
then  refer  the  matter  for  further  consideration  to  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  of  C.C.A. 

Mr.  Nash  observed  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Delegation,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  have  a  meeting  of  C.C.A.  merely  to  note  the  trans¬ 
mittal  of  the  G.A.  resolution  without  any  intention  of  proceeding  with 
orderly  consideration  of  the  Commission’s  substantive  business.  He 
added,  however,  that  it  would  require  a  certain  amount  of  time  for 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  review  the  positions  advanced  in 
the  Fall  of  1947  on  Item  III  of  the  Plan  of  Work  by  those  who  were 
on  the  Commission  at  that  time,  and  to  consult  with  their  respective 
Foreign  Offices  on  such  current  views  as  they  might  have.  During  this 
necessary  interval  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  would  take 
place  and  the  C.C.A.  could  have  the  benefit  of  such  developments  as 
might  be  forthcoming  therefrom.  He  stated  that  in  his  view  the  refer¬ 
ral  of  the  matter  to  the  C.C.A.  Working  Committee  would  constitute 
a  recognition  by  C.C.A.  that  there  was  some  useful  work  to  be  done 
despite  the  absence  of  the  Soviet.  This  view  was  allowed  to  stand  by 
the  U.K.  representatives  although  the  cable  from  their  Foreign  Office 
had  stated  that  if,  upon  an  initial  meeting  of  the  C.C.A.,  the  Soviet 
withdrew,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  alternative  but  the  temporary- 
suspension  of  further  activities. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  agreed  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  Mr.  Nash 
to  consult  with  the  Delegations  of  France,  Norway,  Cuba,  and  Ecua¬ 
dor  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  desirability  of  arranging  for  a  meeting 
of  C.C.A.  before  the  end  of  April,  looking  toward  April  18th  as  a  suit¬ 
able  tentative  date. 

*  For  documentation  on  the  meetings  between  Secretary  Acheson,  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin,  and  French  Foreign  Minister  Robert  Schuman  in 
London,  May  11-13,  see  vol.  in,  pp.  828  ff. 

600.001/4-1250 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  ( Connally ) 

Washington,  April  12, 1950. 

My  Dear  Senator  Connally  :  I  refer  to  the  Department’s  letter 
of  March  8,  1950  which  acknowledged  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
same  date  transmitting  for  the  Department’s  comment  a  copy  of 
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Senate  Resolution  236  requesting  “the  United  Nations  to  call  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  with  a  view  to  achieving  world  disarmament”.1 

The  Department  fully  understands  and  is  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  objective  of  the  resolution,  namely,  achieving  world  dis¬ 
armament.  However,  it  cannot  agree  with  the  timeliness  of  the  method 
advocated  for  achieving  the  objective. 

By  subscribing  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  particularly 
Articles  11,  26  and  47,  the  United  States  committed  itself  to  work 
for  and  to  achieve  the  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments 
and  it  presumed  that  all  the  other  signatory  nations  undertook  the 
same  solemn  obligation.  Conscientious  efforts  have  been  made  in  the 
United  Nations  since  its  establishment  to  fulfill  these  requirements  of 
the  Charter  by  action  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  Security  Council, 
in  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (created  for  the 
formulation  of  specific  proposals  for  the  international  control  of 
atomic  weapons  and  other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruc¬ 
tion)  ,  and  in  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma¬ 
ments  (the  field  of  competence  of  which  is  the  formulation  of  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  all  other  weapons). 

As  you  know  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was 
set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  January  24, 1946.  It  has 
developed  a  detailed  plan  for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  based  on  United  States 
proposals  submitted  by  Mr.  Baruch  to  the  Commission  on  June  14, 1946 
and  now  endorsed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Member  na¬ 
tions  in  the  United  Nations.  The  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma¬ 
ments  established  by  the  Security  Council  Resolution  of  February  13, 
1947  has  directed  itself  to  the  careful  preparation  of  proposals  for  the 
regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces. 
In  effect,  therefore,  it  can  be  said  that  a  disarmament  conference  has 
been  going  on  since  1946  within  the  United  Nations  with  the  full  sup¬ 
port  and  active  leadership  of  the  United  States. 

1 S.  Res.  236,  introduced  by  Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings  of  Maryland  on 
March  6  and  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  read  as  follows  : 

“Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  is  hereby  requested  to  invite  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  governments  of  all  nations  to  enter  into  an  understanding  and 
agreement  to  achieve  world  disarmament  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  includ¬ 
ing  bacteriological  warfare,  poison-gas  warfare,  and  so  forth,  by  January  1,  1954. 
except  only  for  such  actual  occupying  forces,  with  appropriate  weapons,  and 
for  such  agreed  period  of  time,  as  will  be  necessary  to  police  the  defeated  and 
occupied  nations  as  a  result  of  the  recent  war,  and  except  only  for  such  armed 
forces  and  for  such  weapons  as  are  to  be  placed  exclusively  under  the  j u ri s- 
diction  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  and  except 
only  for  such  limited  forces  and  limited  small  arms  as  are  needed  to  keep  law 
and  order  within  each  country,  and  directly  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  storage, 
and  possession  of  all  other  weapons,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
providing  further  for  the  international  inspection  force  authorized  and  in¬ 
structed  to  see  that  the  terms  of  such  world  disarmament  are  rigidly  adhered 
to  and  carried  out,  and  thereafter  maintained  by  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.” 
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Realizing  its  responsibilities  and  desirous  of  seeing  the  objectives 
stated  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  fulfilled,  this  Government  has 
guided  itself  along  two  lines.  First,  it  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
planning  activities  for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  and 
the  regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  aimed 
forces  should  go  forward  for  implementation  when  conditions  permit. 
Second,  it  has  been  working  for  measures  to  build  up  the  political, 
economic  and  military  strength  of  the  non-communist  nations  in  order 
to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  its  best  interests  will  be  served  by 
unqualified  cooperation  with  other  United  Nations  Member  nations 
and  so  make  agreements  meaningful. 

Counter  to  this  Government’s  position  the  United  Nations  records 
reveal  that  in  every  instance  of  any  importance,  in  every  forum  since 
the  establishment  of  the  two  Commissions  the  Soviet  Union  has  op¬ 
posed  and  has  voted  against  the  majority’s  proposals  relating  to  the 
possible  international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  regulation  and 
reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces.  The  inescapable  conclusion 
is  that  all  efforts  for  the  foreseeable  future,  whether  within  the  United 
Nations  or  outside  of  it,  toward  achieving  disarmament  will  be 
thwarted  by  the  Soviet  Union  which  by  its  objectives,  policies,  and 
methods  is  making  ever  clearer  it  does  not  want  universal  disarma¬ 
ment  with  the  necessary  concomitants  of  effective  safeguards  and  con¬ 
trols  to  protect  complying  states  against  violations  and  invasions 
[. evasions ].  In  the  existing  situation  to  ignore  this  fact  would  be  to 
ignore  the  obvious  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  lack  of 
progress  toward  disarmament  and  would  be  to  create  a  false  illusion 
that  some  new  method  of  approaching  the  Soviet  Union  would  cause 
the  reality  of  Soviet  obstructionism  to  disappear.  Accordingly,  the 
Department  strongly  believes  that  the  calling  of  an  international  con¬ 
ference  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  reach 
an  understanding  and  agreement  for  disarmanent  would  suffer  the 
same  fate  as  the  patient  labors  already  expended  in  the  United  Nations. 
In  fact,  the  calling  of  an  international  conference  might  have  quite  the 
opposite  effect  from  that  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  resolution  since  it 
might  well  result  in  wiping  out  such  progress  as  has  been  made  in  the 
fields  of  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  regulation  and  reduction 
of  conventional  armaments. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  position  in  both  areas  of  nego¬ 
tiation  that  the  security  of  this  nation  and  of  all  peaceful  and  freedom- 
loving  peoples  requires  the  establishment  of  effective  safeguards  and 
controls  which  would  protect  complying  states  against  violations  and 
invasions.  The  Soviet  Union  by  its  actions  has  rejected  this  concept. 
Instead  it  has  presented  superficially  attractive  proposals  for  the  pro¬ 
hibition  and  destruction  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  reduction  of  con- 
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ventional  armaments,  the  implementation  of  which  would  certainly 
disarm  the  United  States  and  the  other  free  peoples  of  the  world  but 
would  provide  no  guarantee  of  compliance  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  its 
satellites.  As  things  now  stand  in  the  negotiations  which  have  thus 
far  transpired  in  the  United  Nations  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  agree  to  necessary  controls  and  safeguards  is  manifestly  clear. 
Accordingly,  the  Soviet  Union  probably  would  welcome  the  calling 
of  an  international  conference  which  would  provide  it  with  a  new 
opportunity  to  present  glittering  proposals,  and  all  of  the  propaganda 
that  would  go  with  them,  while  the  peace-loving  nations  at  such  a 
conference  would  have  the  relatively  colorless  but  essential  task  of 
reasserting  the  necessity  of  safeguards  and  controls  as  the  basic  element 
of  any  agreement  for  universal  disarmament. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  not  seem  desirable  to  call  a  conference 
such  as  is  contemplated  in  Senate  Resolution  236.2  However,  the  De¬ 
partment  is  not  unaware  that,  given  a  sufficient  change  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  which  unfortunately  does  not  appear  near  at  hand, 
the  calling  of  such  a  conference  might  possibly  be  desirable,  and 
accordingly  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  should  be 
assured  that  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  resolution  will  be  borne 
in  mind. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours,  For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Jack  Iv.  McFall 

Assistant  Secretary 

"The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  neither  held  hearings  on  the  measure  nor 
reported  it  to  the  Senate. 


PM  Files1 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Pike) 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  April  20,  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Pike  :  As  you  are  aware,  it  is  United  States  policy  to 
seek  the  establishment  of  effective  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  by  supporting  the  United  Nations  plan  as  set  forth  in  the 
attached  document.2 


1  Files  retained  by  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 

a  Department  of  State  Publication  3646,  “International  Control  of  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Prohibition  of  Atomic  Weapons :  Recommendations  of  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission,”  released  October  1949. 
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It  would  be  most  useful  to  the  Department  of  State  to  obtain  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  a  current  evaluation,  without  regard 
to  political  issues,  of  this  plan  to  determine  whether  any  technological 
changes  have  occurred  or  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad  which  would  change  the  technical  assumptions  which  underlie 
this  plan  or  which  would  invalidate  it  or  necessitate  changes  in  its 
control  features. 

Since  there  is  some  urgency  in  this  matter,  I  should  appreciate 
receiving  the  results  of  this  evaluation  as  soon  as  -possible. 

Sincerely  yours,  Dean  Acheson 

IO  Files  :  US/S/C.3/37 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Russell ,  Adviser , 
United  States  Mission  at  the  United  Nations 

confidently  [New  York,]  April  25,  1950. 

Subject:  Conventional  Armaments 

Participants :  Mr.  David  Cole,  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
Mr.  Harry  M.  Shooshan,  Jr.,  UNP 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Russell,  United  States  Mission 

1.  Cole  said  at  lunch  today  that  he  thought  that  the  reluctance  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  renewed  activity  in  the  Commission  for  Con¬ 
ventional  Armaments,  and  the  Working  Committee,  was  due  more  to 
devoting  time  to  what  he  called  a  “futile  effort”  than  to  the  absence 
of  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  question  of  Chinese  representation.  The 
Foreign  Office  had  expressed  and  recently  amplified  views  which  were 
opposed  to  the  resumption  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  the 
absence  of  the  Soviet  Delegation ;  he  thought  they  were  also  reluctant 
to  ask  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  pass  on  questions  in  the  field  of 
disarmament  when  their  minds  were  occupied  with  more  pressing- 
problems  of  an  opposite  nature. 

2.  Cole  said  that  speaking  for  himself  only,  he  could  see  that  there 
were  arguments  for  the  Working  Committee  proceeding  to  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  the  general  principles  of  a  plan  of  safeguards  (and  he 
admitted  that  this  might  even  be  desirable  from  a  U.N.  point  of  view) 
provided  that  every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  bringing  matters  to  a  vote 
before  the  Soviets  returned.  There  was  discussion  of  the  point  which 
would  be  reached  before  any  question  of  voting  would  arise.  He  inti¬ 
mated  that  his  delegation  had  recommended  that  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  proceed  with  its  program  avoiding  if  possible  bringing  matters 
to  a  vote  in  the  absence  of  the  Soviet  Delegation. 

3.  Cole  said  that  obviously  the  U.K.  Delegation  could  not  oppose 
anything  being  done  in  the  Working  Committee  when  other  delega- 
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tions  wanted  to  proceed.  I  had  previously  told  him  what  we  knew  of 
the  views  of  the  French,  Norwegian  and  Egyptian  Delegations.  Cole 
said  that  in  so  far  as  he  knew  only  Mr.  Menon  (Indian  Delegation)1 
had  expressed  doubts. 

4.  In  regard  to  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
April  27,  Cole  suggested 

(a)  that  Noyes  and  Laskey  compare  notes  on  the  Chinese  represen¬ 
tation  question,  and 

( b )  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  the  resolutions  of  the 
Security  Council  of  January  17, 1950  and  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
December  5,  1949  referred  to  the  working  Committee  by  action  of  the 
chairman  rather  than  through  voting  on  a  draft  resolution. 

5.  Cole  said  that  it  was  possible  that  the  U.K.  Delegation  might 
hear  further  from  the  Foreign  Office  before  April  27 2  and  that,  in 
that  event,  he  would  let  us  know.  He  saw  no  reason  otherwise  for  a 
meeting  between  representatives  of  the  U.K.  and  U.S.  Delegations 
tomorrow.  We  said  that  Mr.  Nash  would  be  here  tomorrow  and  that 
we  were  at  their  disposal. 

1 M.  Gopala  Menon,  Alternate  Indian  Representative  to  the  Commission  for 
Conventional  Armaments. 

2  The  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  held  its  20th  Meeting  on 
April  27,  1950,  its  first  since  August  1,  1949.  His  proposal  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Representative  of  the  Republic  of  China  having  been  rejected,  Soviet  Repre¬ 
sentative  Yakov  A.  Malik  withdrew  from  the  meeting.  He  indicated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  regard  as  valid  decisions  taken  in  its  absence. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Commission  approved  the  proposal  submitted  by 
Frank  C.  Nash,  the  United  States  Representative,  transmitting  General  As¬ 
sembly  Resolution  300 (IV)  (see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  p.  242)  to  the 
CCA  Working  Committee  with  instructions  that  that  body  resume  work  on  item 
3  of  the  Commission’s  plan  of  work  (safeguards).  (IO  Files:  S/C.3/SR.20) 
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SECRET 

In  testifying  before  this  Committee,  I  should  like  first  of  all  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  not  a  scientist  nor  an  engineer.  I  rely  upon  my  advisers 
in  the  Department,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  in  individual 
scientists  for  the  best  available  technical  opinion  and  advice  in  the 
field  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  Through  an  inter¬ 
departmental  committee  on  which  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 

1  This  text  was  forwarded  by  Hickerson  on  May  10  to  Deputy  Representative 
John  C.  Ross  at  the  United  States  Mission  with  instructions  to  transmit  copies 

to  the  British  and  Fx-encli  delegations  (USUN  Files). 
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fense,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  are  represented,  the  con¬ 
certed  views  of  the  three  executive  agencies  most  directly  concerned 
are  obtained  on  international  control  policy. 

Since  August  9,  1949,  I  have  represented  the  United  States  in  the 
consultations  of  the  six  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  These  were  called  for  in  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  passed  in  Paris  in  1948  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  basis  for  agreement  on  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  could  be  found.  As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  last  fall,  I 
represented  the  United  States  in  the  General  Assembly  considera¬ 
tion  and  debate  on  atomic  energy  and  on  conventional  armaments. 

When  I  took  this  assignment,  I  needed  an  answer  from  the  technical 
people  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  possible  technically  to  control  atomic 
energy  to  ensure  that  it  is  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes,  so  that 
the  prohibition  of  all  types  of  atomic  weapons  could  be  made  really 
effective.  Their  answer  was  “yes”. 

This  question  has  been  repeatedly  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  was 
first  answered  by  the  Board  of  Consultants  appointed  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  in  early  1946,  when  that  Board,  known  as  the  Acheson- 
Lilienthal  Board,  first  reported  that  control  of  atomic  energy  was 
feasible  and  indicated  the  lines  along  which  such  control  could  be 
achieved. 

It  was  answered  again  by  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  when  that  committee 
reported  unanimously  in  September  1946  that  “we  do  not  find  any 
basis  in  the  available  scientific  facts  for  supposing  that  effective  control 
is  not  technologically  feasible.”  2 

Many  times  since,  we  have  had  this  question  looked  into  not  only 
by  the  AEC,  but  by  scientific  and  technical  consultants  as  well,  and  the 
answer  has  always  been  the  same. 

The  recent  announcement  regarding  the  hydrogen  bomb,  of  course, 
immediately  raised  the  question  of  whether  the  U.N.  plan  of  control 
would  be  fully  adequate  to  cover  the  hydrogen  bomb.  The  answer  has 
been  that  it  would. 

While  we  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  AEC  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  this  subject,  we  thought  that  it  would  be  useful  to  get 
from  the  AEC  a  comprehensive  current  evaluation  as  to  whether  any 
other  technical  developments  have  occurred,  or  are  likely  to  occur, 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad  which  would  require  a  change  or  a 


2  For  the  text  of  the  report  adopted  by  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee 
on  September  26.  1946,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  First  Year,  Special  Supplement,  Report  to  the  Security  Council 
(WJf6)  (hereafter  cited  as  AEC,  1st  yr.,  Special  Suppl.),  Part  IV. 
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modification  in  the  United  Nations  plan.  Present  indications  are  that 
no  important  modification  in  the  plan  is  called  for. 

I  believe  we  can  be  assured  that  from  the  technical  point  of  view, 
atomic  energy  can  be  controlled  and  atomic  weapons  of  all  types  can 
be  effectively  prohibited.  We  can  also  be  assured  that  the  only  plan 
that  human  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  develop  so  far  to  do  this  is  the 
plan  developed  in  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1948  and  again  in  1949.  In  the  last  General  As¬ 
sembly,  only  the  Soviet  bloc,  now  five  states,  voted  against  it. 

The  fundamental  question  is  not  feasibility  of  control,  it  is  rather 
the  question  of  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  agree  to  the 
only  effective  control  system  so  far  devised.  Realization  of  this  fact 
is,  in  my  view,  essential  to  any  sound  evaluation  of  the  situation  which 
confronts  us.  If  we  are  to  get  agreement  on  effective  control  and  effec¬ 
tive  prohibition,  we  must  have  a  willingness  and  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned  to  reach  such  an  agreement.  If  the  Soviet  Union  has 
ever  had  in  mind  a  willingness  to  negotiate  such  a  system,  it  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  concealed  it  from  us.  This  is  not  a  conclusion  that  we  have 
arrived  at  easily  or  without  reluctance.  It  is  a  conclusion  that  is  forced 
upon  us  as  the  only  explanation  for  the  Soviet  behavior  in  over  four 
years  of  debate  and  discussion  of  the  problem  of  international  control. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  agree¬ 
ment.  They  do  want  agreement,  but  on  their  own  terms.  These  are 
that  nations  agree  to  a  convention  providing  for  the  prohibition  and 
the  destruction  of  atomic  weapons  without  any  system  of  safeguards 
that  could  give  any  promise  at  all  that  nations  would  abide  by  this 
agreement.  The  Soviet  Union  is  always  willing  to  agree  that  we 
destroy  our  atomic  weapons. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  why  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
accept  any  effective  system  of  international  control,  we  are  forced  to 
deduce  the  real  reasons  for  their  refusal,  not  their  stated  reasons.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  never  once  has  any  Soviet 
representative  stated  that  the  United  Nations  plan  would  not  be  an 
effective  one.  This  point  has  been  made  on  a  number  of  occasions  by 
U.S.  representatives  and  has  never  been  challenged  by  the  Soviet 
representative.  One  reason  why  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  any  effective  system  is  the  fact  they  feel  that 
any  such  system  would  be  a  breaching  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  This,  ap¬ 
parently,  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  accept,  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be  for  international  peace  and  security. 

Another  reason  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  fact  that  the  alternative 
to  no  agreement  on  international  control  is  not  necessarily  unpleasant 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  unpleasant  for  the  democracies  for  the 
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reason  that  the  greatest  threat  that  atomic  weapons  pose  to  the  world 
is  the  threat  of  an  atomic  Pearl  Harbor.  Now,  obviously,  democracies 
do  not  launch  such  surprise  attacks.  Whatever  the  Soviet  propaganda 
may  say,  -they  must  fully  realize  this  fact.  The  same  does  not  hold  true 
for  a  totalitarian  state.  Hitler’s  attacks  on  Poland,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Holland  and  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  and  the  Japanese  attack  against 
us,  fully  bear  out  this  latter  conclusion.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  with¬ 
out  guilt  in  this  regard,  as  witness  their  actions  against  Poland  and 
Finland  in  1939.  So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  finds  that  the  alter¬ 
native  to  no  agreement  on  effective  control  is  an  acceptable  situation 
to  them,  there  is  little  prospect  that  we  can  find  any  real  basis  for 
negotiation  with  them  in  this  field.  This  is  all  the  more  true  since  they 
do  not  have  to  meet  the  pressure  of  any  public  opinion  within  their 
own  country. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  agreement  in  this 
field  cannot  pave  the  way  for  agreement  in  all  the  other  areas  of 
differences  between  the  free  world  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  this  is 
not  a  new  or  a  recent  conclusion.  It  was  reached  as  long  ago  as  May, 
1948  not  only  by  the  United  States,  but  by  -ten  of  the  twelve  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  when,  in  its  Third 
Report,  they  stated  that  “in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  the  majority 
of  the  Commission  has  been  unable  to  secure  the  agreement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  even  those  elements  of  effective  control  considered 
essential  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  let  alone  their  acceptance 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  participation  in  the  world  community 
required  of  all  nations  in  this  field  by  the  First  and  Second  Reports  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  As  a  result,  the  Commission  has  been 
forced  to  recognize  that  agreement  on  effective  measures  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy  is  itself  dependent  on  cooperation  in  broader 
fields  of  policy.” 

Although  this  conclusion  was  reached  two  years  ago,  we  have  not 
ceased  our  efforts  to  find  some  basis  for  agreement.  At  the  request 
made  on  two  occasions  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  we  have  participated  in  a  new  and  smaller  forum  composed  of 
the  six  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  These  are  Canada,  China,  France,  the  U.S.,  the  U.K.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  who  had  originally  sponsored  the  General  Assembly  reso¬ 
lution  which  created  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  January,  1946.  To  permit  freer  discussion,  these  meetings  were 
held  in  closed  session.  The  first  meeting  was  on  August  9,  1949.  On 
October  25,  an  interim  report  to  the  General  Assembly  was  submitted 
on  the  results  of  the  consultations.  I  regret  to  state  that  absolutely 
no  progress  was  made  toward  reaching  a  basis  for  agreement.  On  the 
same  date,  five  of  the  powers  submitted  a  statement  to  the  General 
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Assembly  3  in  "which,  among  other  things,  they  outlined  the  basic  ob¬ 
stacles  to  agreement,  and  stated  certain  conclusions  which  I  believe 
are  sufficiently  important  to  read  to  you  now : 

“It  appears  from  these  consultations  that,  as  in  the  .past,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  negotiate  except  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Soviet  proposals  of  J une  1947.4 

“The  essential  points  in  the  Soviet  control  proposals,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  rejection  by  the  other  five  Powers,  as  brought  out  in  the 
consultations,  are  as  follows : 

“The  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  nations  should  continue  to 
own  explosive  atomic  materials. 

“The  other  five  Powers  feel  that  under  such  conditions 
there  would  be  no  effective  protection  against  the  sudden  use 
of  these  materials  as  atomic  weapons. 

“The  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  nations  continue,  as  at  present, 
to  own,  operate,  and  manage  facilities  making  or  using  dangerous 
quantities  of  such  materials. 

“The  other  five  Powers  believe  that  under  such  conditions, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  or  prevent  the  diversion  of 
such  materials  for  use  in  atomic  weapons. 

“The  Soviet  Union  proposes  a  system  of  control  depending  on 
periodic  inspection  of  facilities,  the  existence  of  which  the  national 
government  concerned  reports  to  the  international  agency,  supple¬ 
mented  by  special  investigations  on  suspicion  of  treaty  violations. 

“The  other  five  Powers  believe  that  periodic  inspection 
would  not  prevent  the  diversion  of  dangerous  materials  and 
that  the  special  investigations  envisaged  would  be  wholly  in¬ 
sufficient  to  prevent  clandestine  activities. 

“Other  points  of  difference,  including  Soviet  insistence  on  the  right 
to  veto  the  recommendations  of  the  International  Control  Agency, 
have  not  yet  been  discussed  in  the  consultations. 

“These  consultations  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  about  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  U.S.S.E.  and  the  other  five  Powers,  but  they  have 
served  to  clarify  some  of  the  points  on  which  there  is  disagreement. 

“It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  not  only  on 
methods  but  also  on  aims.  All  of  the  Sponsoring  Powers  other  than 
the  U.S.S.E.  put  world  security  first  and  are  prepared  to  accept  inno- 


3  For  the  full  text  of  the  Interim  Report  and  the  Five-Power  statement  of 
October  25,  1949,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  15,  “International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy” 
(hereafter  cited  as  GA(IV)  Supplement  No.  15),  pp.  33-37,  or  Department  of 
State,  Documents  on  Disarmament  191/5-1959  (Washington:  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1960),  vol.  i,  pp.  216-225. 

1  For  text  of  the  proposals  submitted  by  Soviet  Representative  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko,  June  11,  1947,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Second  Year,  Plenary  Meetings  (hereafter  cited  as  AEC, 
2nd  yr.,  Plenary),  pp.  20-24,  or  Documents  on  Disarmament  191/5-1959,  vol.  i, 
pp.  85-88.  For  documentation  on  the  Soviet  proposals,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1947, 
vol.  i,  pp.  327  ff. 
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vations  in  traditional  concepts  of  international  cooperation,  national 
sovereignty  and  economic  organization  where  these  are  necessary  for 
security.  The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  puts  its  sovereignty  first 
and  is  unwilling  to  accept  measures  which  may  impinge  upon  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  rigid  exercise  of  unimpeded  state  sovereignty. 

“If  this  fundamental  difference  could  be  overcome,  other  differences 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  unsurmountable  could  be  seen  in  true 
perspective,  and  reasonable  ground  might  be  found  for  their 
adjustment.” 

I  wish  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  conclusion  reached  that  the 
Soviet  Union  places  its  own  narrow  interpretation  of  sovereignty 
ahead  of  any  consideration  of  what  the  impact  of  this  interpretation 
might  have  on  world  peace  and  security. 

I  should  like  to  recall  also  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union  since 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  consultations  among  the  permanent  mem¬ 
bers.  The  General  Assembly  on  November  23, 1949,  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  by  49  votes  to  5 : 

[Here  follows  the  text  of  General  Assembly  Resolution  299  (IV), 
November  23,  1949,  which  requested  the  permanent  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  continue  their  con¬ 
sultations.  For  the  text  of  Resolution  299  (IV),  see  Foreign  Relations , 
1949,  volume  I,  page  225.] 

At  the  second  meeting  after  the  General  Assembly  and  the  four¬ 
teenth  in  the  series  of  consultations  on  January  19,  1950,  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  the  solemn  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  walked 
out  over  the  wholly  extraneous  and  irrelevant  issue  of  who  should  sit 
in  the  consultations  for  China.  I  was  present  at  that  meeting.  I  stated 
that  the  U.S.  Government  took  the  instructions  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  seriously  and,  had  a  different  decision  been  made  by  the  nations 
present  regarding  Chinese  representation,  I  had  been  under  instruc¬ 
tions  to  proceed  with  the  consultations.  We  continue  to  be  ready  to 
proceed  with  these  consultations  whenever  the  Soviet  Union  chooses 
to  return  to  them.  But  I  submit  that  unless  and  until  the  Soviet  Union 
decides  to  become  a  cooperating  member  of  the  world  community  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security,  there  is  little  prospect  of  any 
agreement  on  the  question  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  issues  that  separate  us  on  this  matter  are  fundamental  ones. 
They  cannot  be  solved  by  any  tinkering  with  or  modification  of  the 
control  system.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  rigid  in  our  thinking 
on  this  matter.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  repeatedly  stated  that  we 
would  give  serious  and  sympathetic  consideration  to  any  proposals 
that  might  make  the  present  United  Nations  plan  either  more  work¬ 
able  or  effective.  We  ourselves  are  constantly  studying  this  problem 
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and  if  we  should  come  up  with  any  ideas  that  appear  promising,  we 
will  not  hesitate  to  put  them  forward. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  problem,  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  armaments 
question.  It  cannot  be  finally  dealt  with  except  in  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  implementation  of  a  plan  for  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  implementation  of  a  plan  for  the  regulation  and 
reduction  of  conventional  armaments.  In  the  formulation  of  the  re¬ 
spective  control  and  regulation  systems,  it  is  essential,  and  was  so 
recognized  by  the  United  Nations,  to  keep  the  two  separate,  but,  as 
I  stated  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  November  19, 1949  : 

“At  no  time  has  any  one  denied  that  the  two  fields  are  closely  inter¬ 
related— that  they  are  two  aspects  of  the  one  problem  of  disarmament. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been  endeavoring  to  work  out 
a  suitable  and  effective  system  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon.  The  Commission  for  Conven¬ 
tional  Armaments  has  been  endeavoring  to  work  out  the  preliminary 
steps  for  the  development  of  an  effective  plan  for  the  regulation  and 
control  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces,  if  and  when 
the  two  Commissions  succeed  in  developing  suitable  and  acceptable 
plans  in  their  respective  fields,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  two  plans  in  an  over-all  system  of  collective  security.”  5 

This  means  that  whenever  there  is  agreement  on  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  we 
would  not  be  in  a  position  of  disarming  ourselves  in  one  field  without 
a  compensatory  reduction  in  the  striking  power  of  the  Soviet  land 
armies. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  although  we  do  not  see  much  prospect  of  an  early 
agreement  in  this  field  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  shall  continue  our 
efforts  in  the  United  Nations  to  reach  agreement.  But,  as  Secretary 
Acheson  has  said,  we  must  not  seek  agreement  for  the  sake  of  reaching 
agreement.  We  must  maintain  our  economic  health  and  stability  in  this 
country  and  increase  our  strength.  We  must,  in  association  with  the 
other  free  countries  of  the  world,  endeavor  to  build  up  our  collective 
strength  so  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  find  itself  impelled  to  enter  into 
agreements  in  this  and  related  fields.  In  my  opinion,  such  agreements, 
deriving  from  a  strong  and  united  free  world,  have  a  good  likelihood 
of  being  carried  out  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  must  confess  frankly  that 
I  would  have  little  confidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  carry  out 
any  other  kind  of  agreement.  Their  bad  record  in  international  affairs 
strongly  supports  this  conclusion.  Until  such  agreements  are  possible, 

“For  the  record  of  Hickerson’s  address  of  November  19,  1949,  see  GA(IV), 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  pp.  235-236. 
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we  must  build  up  our  strength  and  that  of  the  free  world  so  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  find  aggression  an  unpromising  and  unprofitable 
venture. 


Editorial  Note 

The  meetings  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Commission  for 
Conventional  Armaments  held  during  the  period  May  18-August  9, 
1950,  were  devoted  in  large  part  to  the  discussion  of  four  working 
papers  presented  by  the  United  States:  (l)S/C.3/SC.3/23,  “General 
Views  on  Item  3  (‘Safeguards’)  of  the  Plan  of  Work  adopted  by 
the  Commission,”  May  18,  1950;  for  text,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  June  12,  1950,  pages  957-958,  or  Documents  on  Disarma¬ 
ment ,  volume  I,  pages  233-235;  (2)  S/C.3/SC.3/24,  “Proposed  Con¬ 
ventional  Armaments  Administration,”  June  22,  1950;  for  text,  see 
ibid.,  pages  235-239;  (3)  S/C.3/SC.3/25,  “General  Views  on  the 
Nature  and  Scope  of  Military  Safeguards — Information  on  Military 
and  Para-Military  Establishments  to  be  Keported,  Inspected,  and 
Verified,”  July  13, 1950;  for  text,  see  ibid.,  pages  240-247 ;  (4)  S/C.3/ 
SC. 3/26,  “General  Views  on  the  Nature  and  Scope  of  ‘Industrial  Safe¬ 
guards’ — Safeguards  Through  Industrial  Information,”  July  13, 1950 ; 
for  text,  see  ibid.,  pages  247-248. 

The  progress  report  of  the  Working  Committee  (S/C.3/43),  not 
published,  including  summary  records  of  meetings  and  working 
papers  considered,  was  transmitted  to  the  Commission  on  August  9. 
In  its  report  to  the  Security  Council,  S/1690,  August  15,  not  pub¬ 
lished,  the  Commission  transmitted  the  report  of  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  summary  records  of  its  own  meetings.  The  Security 
Council  took  no  action  with  respect  to  the  report  of  the  CCA  during 
the  remainder  of  1950. 


330.ll/e-2050 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Denmark  ( Anderson )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Copenhagen,  J une  20, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

440.  In  several  conversations  over  weekend  Professor  Niels  Bohr  1 
stated  that  he  had  sent  his  open  letter  to  UN  2  in  hope  of  making  a 


1  Danish  theoretical  physicist  and  pioneer  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
physics;  adviser,  Manhattan  Engineer  District  (United  States  atomic  bomb 
development  program),  1943-1945. 

a  For  text  of  the  open  letter  addressed  by  Professor  Bohr  to  the  United 
Nations,  June  9,  1950,  see  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  July  1950,  pp..213- 
217,  219.  The  communication  advocated  a  system  of  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information  among  nations.  For  documentation  on  Bohr’s  proposal  for  “open¬ 
ness”  presented  to  United  States  officials  in  194S,  see  Foreign  Relations,  194S, 
vol.  i,  Part  1,  pp.  311  ff. 
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contribution  to  world  peace.  He  stressed,  however,  that  his  underlying 
purpose  was  to  strengthen  West’s  position  vis-a-vis  East  by  offering  a 
more  positive  constructive  moral  theme.  He  considered  concentration 
on  theme  of  struggle  against  Communism  was  too  negative  and  that 
world  must  have  some  higher  aspiration,  tie  believed  that  his  idea,  if 
appropriately  developed  could  furnish  a  powerful  stimulus  to  peace 
loving  peoples  of  west  and  might  even  produce  favorable  effects  on 
peoples  behind  the  Curtain.  He  emphasized  that  if  USSR  also  ac¬ 
cepted,  his  plan  would  give  greater  advantage  to  West  than  to  USSR 
since  latter  presumably  is  fully  informed  on  atomic  and  other  develop¬ 
ments  in  West  while  we  know  very  little  what  is  taking  place  behind 
the  Curtain.  He  was  concerned  lest  Embassy  and  Department  might 
not  understand  spirit  in  which  he  had  offered  suggestion  and  he  was 
most  apprehensive  as  to  possible  adverse  repercussions  on  peoples  of 
West  should  US  dismiss  or  reject  his  proposal.  He  believed  US  had 
opportunity  to  make  dramatic  gesture  which  could  electrify  world. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  long  discussion  Sunday  with  Bohr.  She  con¬ 
sidered  his  proposals  have  some  merit  and  plans  to  discuss  same  with 
President  and  Secretary  after  her  arrival  in  US. 

Embassy  is  of  opinion  that  Bohr  is  intensely  desirous  of  making 
some  contribution  to  relieving  tension  between  East  and  West;  that 
this  desire  stems,  not  only  from  his  own  humanitarian  instincts  and 
devotion  to  Western  democracies,  but  also  as  most  Danes  believe,  from 
a  keen  sense  of  his  own  responsibility  for  present  impasse  as  result  of 
his  contributions  to  development  of  atomic  bomb. 

Anderson 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  Mr.  R.  Gordon  Arnes  on,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Webb) 

confidential  [Washington,]  June  26, 1950. 

Subject:  Open  Letter  to  the  United  Rations  from  Professor  Niels 
Bohr  dated  June  9, 1950. 

Participants:  John  D.  Hickerson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
United  Nations  Affairs 

Mr.  Henrik  deKauffmann,  Ambassador  of  Denmark 
Benjamin  M.  Hulley,  BN  A 
R.  Gordon  Arneson,  U/A 

The  Danish  Ambassador  called  at  his  request  to  set  forth  the  views 
of  the  Danish  Government  on  the  open  letter  which  Professor  Niels 
Bohr  had  addressed  to  the  United  Nations  on  June  9, 1950.  These  views 
are  reflected  in  the  attached  aide-memoire  which  Ambassador  deKauff¬ 
mann  left  with  the  Department. 
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In  elaboration  of  the  matter,  Ambassador  deKauffmann  made  the 
following  points.  He  was  confident  that  Professor  Bohr  did  not  enter¬ 
tain  any  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  a  proposal  of 
openness.  Professor  Bohr  felt  that  a  great  advantage  would  accrue 
to  the  United  States  if  it  saw  fit  to  make  such  a  proposal  even  though 
it  would  be  turned  down  by  the  Soviet  Union  because  it  would  help 
to  rally  the  liberal  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  world  to  the  support 
of  the  United  States.  Ambassador  deKauffmann  was  pleased  to  note 
that  there  had  been  no  expression  of  disapproval  in  the  United  States 
of  Professor  Bohr’s  proposal.  He  hoped  very  much  that,  at  minimum, 
the  United  States  would  continue  to  refrain  from  adverse  criticism  of 
the  proposal.  He  recognized  that  there  were  many  practical  difficul¬ 
ties.  He  recalled  that  Professor  Bohr’s  views  on  this  matter  had  been 
known  to  the  United  States  Government  for  some  time  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  thought  had  been  given  to  it.  He  hoped  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  United  States  at  least  to  express  itself  in  favor  of  an 
open  world  as  an  objective  to  be  striven  for.  He  felt  that  a  statement 
to  this  effect,  while  not  very  concrete,  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Hickerson  stated  that  the  Department  was  very  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Bohr  proposal  and  very  much  appre¬ 
ciated  having  the  views  of  the  Danish  Government  as  presented  by  the 
Ambassador.  He  went  on  to  say  that  Professor  Bohr’s  views  had  been 
known  for  some  period  of  time  and  that  while  we  were  of  course  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  ideals  expressed  in  the  proposal,  we  fore¬ 
saw  many  practical  difficulties  in  handling  the  proposal. 

Turning  briefly  to  the  Stockholm  appeal,1  Ambassador  deKauff¬ 
mann  pointed  out  that  Professor  Bohr  had  refused  to  sign  it  because  he 
saw  that  it  was  at  complete  variance  with  his  objective.  The  Com¬ 
munist  press  had  attacked  him  vigorously  for  his  unwillingness  to 
sign  while  attempting  to  claim  that  his  proposals  and  the  Stockholm 
appeal  sprang  from  the  same  motivations  for  world  peace. 

The  Danish  Ambassador  left  with  the  Department  copies  of 
Professor  Bohr’s  public  reply  to  the  request  made  on  him  to  sign  the 
Stockholm  appeal  as  well  as  a  copy  of  his  statement  to  the  press  on 
the  release  of  his  open  letter  to  the  United  Nations.  Both  are  attached.2 


1  The  Stockholm  Appeal  of  the  World  Peace  Council,  March  19,  1950,  read  as 
follows : 

“We  demand  the  absolute  banning  of  the  atom  weapon,  arm  of  terror  and 
mass  extermination  of  populations. 

“We  demand  the  establishment  of  strict  international  control  to  ensure  the 
implementation  of  this  banning  measure. 

“We  consider  that  any  government  which  would  be  first  to  use  the  atom 
weapon  against  any  country  whatsoever  would  be  committing  a  crime  against 
humanity  and  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  war  criminal.  # 

“We  call  on  all  men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to  sign  this  Appeal. 

Documentation  on  the  Stockholm  Appeal  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
volume  iv. 

2  Neither  reproduced. 
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[Annex] 

The  Danish  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Aide-Memoire 

The  Open  Letter  Professor  Niels  Bohr  addressed  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  9th  of  June,  1950,  was  sent  entirely  on  his  own  initiative 
and  without  foregoing  consultation  with  the  Danish  Government. 

When,  however,  the  Danish  Prime  Minister  became  acquainted  with 
the  Open  Letter,  Mr.  Hedtoft3  made  the  Danish  point  of  view  in 
regard  to  Professor  Bohr’s  letter  known  in  a  statement  which  he  gave 
to  the  press  in  Copenhagen  on  the  13th  of  J une. 

In  this  statement  it  was  said : 

“Professor  Bohr  emphasizes  the  importance  of  cooperation  among 
nations.  He  raises  the  demand  for  an  open  world  with  free  access  to 
information  and  exchange  of  ideas  everywhere  as  a  means  to  strengthen 
reciprocal  confidence  and  to  guarantee  mutual  safety. 

We  in  Denmark  sincerely  hope  that  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
Open  Letter  may  be  an  impulse  to  serious  deliberations  in  the  minds 
of  everybody  who  has  a  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  future 
of  our  world.” 

The  view  expressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  is  shared  by  the  entire 
Danish  Cabinet. 

While  the  Government  in  Copenhagen  has  no  intention  to  make  any 
further  public  comments  to  Professor  Bohr’s  Open  Letter  for  the 
time  being,  the  Danish  Government  would  like  to  acquaint  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  their  views  on  the  matter 
in  every  respect. 

The  Danish  Government  attaches  very  great  importance  to  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  Professor  Bohr’s  Open  Letter  and  would  deeply 
deplore  it  should  Professor  Bohr’s  initiative  be  looked  upon  by  the 
public  merely  as  an  expression  of  the  good  intentions  of  a  purely 
theoretical  scientific  mind. 

In  the  view  of  the  Danish  Government,  an  early  clear  American 
declaration  to  all  countries  in  favor  of  an  open  world  and  a  renewed 
American  offer  to  place  all  military  scientific  inventions  at  the  disposal 
of  all  countries  under  the  safeguard  of  mutual  appropriate  inter¬ 
national  control  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  effort  to  sur¬ 
mount  the  present  international  stalemate.  Such  a  step  would  create 
all  over  Europe  a  strong  and  good  impression  of  American  sincerity 
and  might  possibly  also  be  of  great  impact  in  Yugoslavia,  China, 
India,  and  other  countries. 


Hans  Hedtoft,  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark. 
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Even  if  not  accepted  it  would  possibly  force  the  opponents  of  an 
open  world  to  explain  their  reasons  in  public. 

For  these  reasons  the  Danish  Government  would  view  with  great 
regret  any  statement  from  the  American  Government  indicating1 
dissociation  from  the  thoughts  expressed  by  Professor  Bohr. 

Washington,  June  21, 1950. 


PM  Files 

The  Acting  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  (Pike')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Washington,  June  26, 1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Acheson  :  The  Commission  and  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Commission  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  question  raised  in  your  letter  of  April  20,  1950,  concerning  the 
United  Nations  plan  for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 

We  have  examined  the  recommendations  of  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  embodied  in  Department  of  State 
Publication  3646.  We  have  also  examined  in  particular  Part  IV  of 
the  United  Nations  report,  entitled  “The  First  Report  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  the  Security  Council.”  This  deals  with  the 
scientific  and  technical  aspects  of  the  problem  of  control,  and  makes 
explicit  the  agreed  view  of  the  technical  problems  which  underlay  the 
control  plan. 

The  Commission  and  the  General  Advisory  Committee  agree  (1) 
that  there  have  been  no  new  scientific  discoveries  known  to  us  which 
alter  the  situation ;  (2)  that  there  may  soon  be  technical  developments 
which  have  some  bearing  on  control  problems;  and  (3)  that,  with 
the  passage  of  time,  major  changes  in  the  technical  situation  have 
occurred  which  profoundly  alter  the  presuppositions  under  which 
the  report  appears  to  have  been  made.  We  may  briefly  summarize  these 
points. 

1.  No  scientific  discoveries  are  known  to  us  which  open  up  sources 
of  energy  release  not  publicly  known  when  the  reports  were  written. 
No  discoveries  lend  support  to  the  view  that  the  large-scale  release  of 
atomic  energy  can  be  based  on  raw  materials  other  than  uranium  or 
thorium. 

2.  a.  One  technical  development  now  underway  in  this  country  may, 
if  successful,  have  an  effect  on  the  control  plan.  This  is  the  electro- 
nuclear  generation  of  neutrons.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  practical  on  a 
large  scale,  it  will  mean  that  atomic  energy  can  be  released  by  con¬ 
verting  thorium  to  U— 233  without  the  use  of  natural  uranium.  This 
would  mean  that  controls  of  thorium  might  have  to  be  as  strict  as  those 
of  uranium.  This  development  would  also  make  it  possible  to  produce 
not  only  U-233  but  tritium  and  plutonium  without  the  operation  of 
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reactors.  The  success  and  cost  of  this  development  can  not  now  be 
foretold ;  it  is  unlikely  to  be  realized  for  a  few  years. 

b.  The  development  of  thermonuclear  weapons  now  underway  in 
this  country  may  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  control  plan.  If  this 
development  is  successful,  it  will  mean  that  tritium  must  be  regarded 
as  a  “dangerous”  material.  No  development  of  thermonuclear  weapons 
appears  possible  which  does  not  start  with  an  atomic  explosion  using 
plutonium,  U-235,  or  U-233,  and  which  does  not  use  tritium  produced 
in  nuclear  reactors,  or  perhaps  by  electronuclear  neutrons. 

3.  There  are  at  least  three  important  changes  in  the  technical  situa¬ 
tion  that  have  occurred  since  the  first  use  of  atomic  weapons.  One  is 
the  production  of  atomic  weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union ;  the  second  is 
the  great  accumulation  of  stocks  of  U-235  and  plutonium,  at  least  in 
this  country ;  the  third  is  the  fact  that  the  hopes  for  a  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  atomic  power  have  not  so  far  been  fulfilled.  The  first  two  of 
these  clearly  create  serious  problems  with  regard  to  bringing  into 
operation  the  control  provisions  of  the  plan.  The  third  indicates  that 
the  development  of  a  large-scale  atomic  power  industry  is  less  certain 
and  may  proceed  more  slowly  and  on  a  smaller  scale  than  envisaged 
in  the  control  arrangements.  This  point  may  be  relevant  in  assaying 
the  relative  importance  of  development  and  control  functions  of  an 
international  authority  limited  solely  to  atomic  energy. 

Sincerely  yours,  Sumner  T.  Pike 


330.11/7-2150 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  David  II.  Popper  of  tl\e  Office 
of  United  Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs 

secret  [Washington,]  July  21.  1950. 

Participants:  M.  Henri  Bonnet,  Ambassador  of  France 
Mr.  John  D.  Hickerson,  UNA 
Mr.  David  H.  Popper,  UNP 

Ambassador  Bonnet  called  to  discuss  the  problem  of  handling  the 
subject  of  control  of  atomic  energy  at  the  General  Assembly  next  fall. 
The  Ambassador  pointed  out  that  the  matter  would  undoubtedly 
arise  at  the  Assembly,  and  that  because  Soviet  “peace”  propaganda 
had  made  certain  inroads  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  it  was  important 
to  seek  a  common  approach  to  the  subject.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
consider  methods  of  dealing  with  impracticable  proposals  for  atomic 
energy  control  which  might  be  made  from  the  most  generous  motives 
by  individuals  like  Bomulo,  but  which  might  be  extremely  dangerous. 
We  had  had  some  experience  with  such  proposals  at  the  last  General 
Assembly.  The  Ambassador  suggested  that  members  of  the  US,  UK, 
and  French  Delegations  in  New  York  discuss  the  problem  informally 
in  the  near  future. 
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Mr.  Hickerson  informed  Ambassador  Bonnet  that  we  would  be 
planning  to  consult  the  French  as  well  as  the  British  on  a  number  of 
General  Assembly  issues  and  that  we  would  be  glad  to  undertake 
separate  talks  on  atomic  energy.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Ambassador 
would  so  inform  M.  Chauvel  in  New  4  ork  as  well  as  his  Government, 
and  that  Mr.  John  Boss,  who  is  the  ranking  US  representative  for 
atomic  energy  problems  at  the  Mission,  would  be  authorized  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  possibly  writh  the  assistance  of  an  expert  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  French  will  take  the  initiative  in  raising  the  matter  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Hickerson  suggested  that  in  order  to  avoid  complications  with 
regard  to  Chinese  participation  in  the  informal  talks,  it  would  be 
better  t-o  limit  the  discussions  to  American,  British  and  French  repre¬ 
sentatives,  excluding  the  Canadians.  The  Ambassador  agreed. 


330.11/S-1150  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at  the 

United  Nations  (Austin) 

secret  Washington,  August  14,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

143.  For  Ross  from  Hickerson.  After  discussion  subject  urtel  257  1 
am  firmly  of  opinion  no  meeting  of  six  permanent  members  of 
UNAEC  should  be  called.  Position  majority  unassailable  and  cannot 
be  improved  by  asking  Malik  whether  he  still  means  what  he  said 
when  he  walked  out  in  Jan.  We  already  have  Malik’s  refusal  to  par¬ 
ticipate  on  the  record.  Majority  statement  in  letr  30  Jan  to  SYG, 
UNAEC,  and  all  UN  members  is,  in  effect,  report  to  GA. 

A  meeting  might  give  an  illusion  of  progress,  would  divert  attention 
from  important  issues,  and  should  Malik  appear,  would  risk  all  the 
dangers  arising  from  debating  again  the  issue  of  Chinese  representa¬ 
tion  without  any  compensating  advantages.2  [Hickerson.] 

Aciieson 

1  In  telegram  257  from  New  York,  August  11,  Ross  reported  that  Jean  Chauvel, 
French  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  had  raised  the 
possibility  of  addressing  a  communication  to  Soviet  Representative  Malik  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibility  of  his  return  to  the  forum  of  the  six  sponsoring  powers 
(Malik  had  returned  to  the  Security  Council  at  the  beginning  of  August) 
(330.11/8-1150). 

2  In  a  conversation  of  August  28,  Hickerson  informed  Chauvel  and  Sir  Gladwyn 
.Tebb,  Permanent  British  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  of  the  opposition  of  the  United  States  to  an 
approach  to  Malik.  He  indicated,  however,  that  if  the  other  four  sponsors  favored 
such  an  initiative,  the  United  States  would  go  along  with  that  course  of  action. 
(IO  Files :  US/AEC/51)  No  evidence  that  the  French  proposal  was  pursued 
has  been  found  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Atomic 

Energy  Commission  ( Dean 

secret  [Washington,]  August  22,  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  International  control  of  atomic  energy  is 
on  the  agenda  for  this  fall’s  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  In  the  debates  on  this  agenda  item,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  continue  its  support  of  the  United 
Nations  plan  of  control. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  20,  1950,  I  asked  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  current  evaluation  of  the  United  Nations  plan.  In  a 
letter  dated  June  26,  1950  from  Sumner  T.  Pike,  Acting  Chairman,  I 
received  assurance  that  there  have  been  no  new  scientific  discoveries 
known  to  the  Commission  which  altered  the  situation. 

The  Commission’s  letter,  however,  identified  two  technical  develop¬ 
ments  which  might  have  some  bearing  on  control  problems  and  three 
major  changes  in  the  technical  situation  which  have  occurred  since 
the  plan  was  developed  and  approved. 

It  is  important  to  be  certain  whether  it  would  be  technologically 
feasible  to  establish  the  type  of  control  envisaged  in  the  United 
Nations  plan  and,  further,  whether  the  plan,  once  established,  would 
be  effective. 

One  technical  development  mentioned  in  the  letter  indicates  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  produce  not  only  plutonium  from  uranium  and 
tritium  from  lithium,  but  also  U-233  from  thorium,  without  the 
operation  of  reactors.  The  United  Nations  plan  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  controls  which  the  international  agency  would  exercise 
over  uranium  and  thorium.  Since  the  plan  also  provides  that  the 
international  agency  would  own,  operate  and  manage  all  facilities 
that  make  or  produce  dangerous  quantities  of  nuclear  fuel — which ^ 
by  definition,  includes  both  fusionable  and  fissionable  materials — it 
would  appear  that  the  United  Nations  plan  would  meet  the  dangers 
inherent  in  this  possible  development.  I  should  like  the  views  of  the 
Commission  on  this  point. 

The  other  technical  development  mentioned  in  the  letter  relates  to 
the  possible  development  of  thermonuclear  weapons.  As  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  letter  states,  an  atomic  explosion  using  plutonium,  U-235,  or 
U-233  is  necessary  to  start  a  thermonuclear  reaction.  It  follows  then, 
if  fission  weapons  were  effectively  eliminated,  no  thermonuclear 
weapon  could  be  made.  As  for  the  point  that  tritium  must  be  con- 


1  Commissioner  Gordon  E.  Dean  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  effective  July  11, 1950. 
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sidered  a  “dangerous  material”,  the  United  Nations  plan  gives  the 
agency  the  power  to  define  “dangerous”  materials.  If  we  recall  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  United  Nations  plan  gives  to  the  international  control 
agency  the  exclusive  right  to  own  source  material,  key  substances, 
nuclear  fuel  and  all  facilities  that  make  or  produce  these  in  dangerous 
quantities,  it  appears  that  the  United  Nations  plan  would  effectively 
meet  the  dangers  from  the  possible  development  of  thermonuclear 
weapons.  The  views  of  the  Commission  on  this  point  are  also  requested. 

Mr.  Pike’s  letter  of  June  26,  1950,  identifies  three  changes  in  the 
technical  situation  that  have  occurred  since  the  first  use  of  atomic 
weapons.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  significant  one,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  international  control,  is  the  second;  namely,  the  accumulation  of 
stocks  of  nuclear  fuel  by  more  than  one  country.  Apart  from  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  disposing  of  these  stocks  once  the  United  Nations  plan  was 
accepted,  there  is  the  question  as  to  how  one  can  be  assured  that  all  ac¬ 
cumulated  stocks  would,  in  fact,  be  turned  over  to  international 
control.  If  there  can  be-  no  adequate  assurance  on  this  point,  it  may 
well  be  that  there  is  no  plan  of  control,  the  United  Nations  or  any 
other,  which  would  prevent  atomic  weapons  from  appearing  on  the 
international  scene  without  timely  warning.  I  should  appreciate  the 
Commission’s  advice  as  to  the  combination  of  scientific  and  technical 
methods  that  could  be  used  to  determine  whether  all  significant  stocks 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  agency,  and  the  degree  of  certainty 
attaching  thereto. 

If  the  degree  of  certainty  is  very  high,  the  first  change  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  situation  mentioned  in  the  letter,  namely,  the  production  of 
atomic  weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union,  can  be  coped  with.  Assurance 
that  no  stocks  of  nuclear  fuel  would  be  in  the  possession  of  any  nation 
after  the  establishment  of  the  plan  could  mean  that  atomic  weapons 
could  not  get  into  national  hands  without  warning. 

The  production  of  atomic  weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union  raises  some 
problems  concerning  the  establishment  of  any  control  system.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  during  the  development  of  the 
United  Nations  plan,  it  had  always  been  kept  in  mind  that  not  only 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  other  nations  -would  come  into  possession  of 
atomic  weapons.  In  the  detailed  spelling  out  of  stages  of  transition 
from  the  present  situation  to  one  of  international  control,  which 
has  yet  to  be  done,  such  capabilities  would  be  taken  into  account. 

The  fact  that  hopes  for  a  rapid  development  of  atomic  power  have 
so  far  not  been  fulfilled  is  the  third  major  change  identified  in  the 
letter.  It  occurs  to  me  that,  among  others,  the  possible  development  of 
the  electro-nuclear  method  of  generating  neutrons  might,  by  easing  the 
uranium  supply  problem,  have  a  bearing  on  the  prospects  for  devel- 
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oping  atomic  power  on  a  substantial  scale.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  difficult  to  improve  on  the  provision  incorporated  in  the  United 
Nations  plan  designed  to  give  flexibility  in  this  matter  to  the  inter¬ 
national  control  agency,  as  technical  developments  might  warrant. 
This  provision  is  contained  in  Specific  Proposal  12,  Chapter  4,  page 
25  of  the  United  Nations  plan,  which  reads : 

“The  international  agency  shall  keep  the  production  of  nuclear  fuel, 
in  a  form  suitable  for  ready  conversion  to  use  in  atomic  weapons,  at 
the  minimum  required  for  efficient  operating  procedures  necessitated 
by  actual  beneficial  uses,  including  research  and  development.  The 
agency  shall  not  be  authorized  to  increase  existing  stocks  of  nuclear 
fuel  for  any  contemplated  requirement,  except  where  it  is  necessary 
to  produce  nuclear  fuel  for  use  in  facilities  whose  location,  design, 
construction  and  financing  have  been  definitely  decided  by  the  agency 
and  the  nation  concerned.” 

Early  receipt  of  the  Commission's  view  on  the  foregoing  points 
would  be  helpful.  The  Fifth  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
will  be  convened  on  September  19, 1950. 

Sincerely  yours,  Dean  Acheson 
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Position  P o/per  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State 

secret  [Washington,]  September  2, 1950. 

International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

THE  PROBLEM 

Wliat  should  be  the  position  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  ? 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  United  States  should  not  encourage  substantive  debate  on 
this  question  in  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  If  debate  develops,  the  United  States  should  take  the  following 
position : 

(ci)  Continue  its  support  for  international  control  by  means  of  the 
United  Nations  plan,  while  making  it  clear  that  any  other  proposals 
which  would  be  equally  or  more  workable  and  effective  would  receive 
our  sympathetic  consideration. 

(i>)  Support  continuation  of  the  forum  of  the  Six  Permanent  Mem¬ 
bers  (the  Sponsoring  Powers)  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  as  the  only  appropriate  one  for  seeking  a  basis  for  agree¬ 
ment,  and  oppose  resumption  of  negotiations  in  the  United  Nations 
Adomic  Energy  Commission  itself. 
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(c)  Press  tihe  view  that,  although  the  system  for  international  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy  is  necessarily  different  from  the  system  for  the 
regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  their  foivnu- 
lation  and  elaboration  must  be  kept  separate,  the  two  must  be  coordi¬ 
nated  in  their  implementation  once  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the 
respective  systems. 

COMMENT 

The  underlying  causes  for  the  impasse  in  atomic  energy  negotia¬ 
tions  first  reported  on  May  17,  1948  by  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 1  have  become  increasingly  obvious.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  thwarted  by  an  “impasse  in  depth”:  the  persistent 
refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  either  to  accept  the  only  effective  plan  for 
control  and  prohibition  so  far  devised  or  to  put  forward  any  effective 
proposals  of  their  own  stems  from  the  fundament  of  Soviet  refusal 
to  become  a  cooperative  member  of  the  world  community.  No  effective 
prohibition  is  possible  without  an  effective  system  of  control.  This  is 
rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union  because  any  such  system  would  open  up 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  therefore  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  Kremlin. 
So  long  as  the  Kremlin  maintains  its  present  methods,  policies  and  aims 
there  is  no  hope  of  securing  dependable  agreement  on  effective  inter¬ 
national  control. 

The  forum  of  the  Six  Permanent  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  established  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1948,  is  the  appropriate  body  in  which  to  seek  a  basis  for  agreement. 
To  it  should  be  referred  any  substantive  proposals  that  may  be  made 
in  the  General  Assembly  debate.  Composed  of  those  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  whose  agreement  is  essential  if  any  system  of  control 
and  prohibition  is  ever  to  be  established,  it  is  the  proper  body  for 
exploiting  or  exposing  to  the  fullest  any  change  in  Soviet  attitude  or 
position.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  resume  consultations  in 
this  forum  whenever  the  Soviet  Union  chooses  to  return  to  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  of  control  aimed  at  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  should  be  put  into  effect  in  phase  with  the  implementation 
of  a  system  for  regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments. 
As  appropriate  in  the  debate,  the  United  States  should  re-emphasize 
the  view  set  forth  by  the  United  States  Delegation  on  November  19, 
1949  in  the  debate  on  conventional  armaments  as  follows : 

“At  no  time  has  any  one  denied  that  the  two  fields  [atomic  weapons 
and  conventional  armaments]  2  are  closely  interrelated — that  they  are 
two  aspects  of  the  one  problem  of  disarmament.  The  Atomic  Energy 


1  Reference  is  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(AEG,  3rd  yr.,  Special  Suppl.,  or  Department  of  State  Publication  3179  (July 
1948) ). 

2  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  test. 
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Commission  has  been  endeavoring  to  work  out  a  suitable  and  effective 
system  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
atomic  weapon.  The  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  has 
been  endeavoring  to  work  out  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  develop  - 
ment  of  an  effective  plan  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  conven¬ 
tional  armaments  and  armed  forces.  If  and  when  the  two  commissions 
succeed  in  developing  suitable  and  acceptable  plans  in  their  respective 
fields,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  coordinating  the  two  plans  in  an 
over-all  system  of  collective  security.” * 1 2  3 


e  For  the  record  of  the  42nd  Meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee, 
November  19,  1919,  during  which  John  D.  Hickerson,  the  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative,  made  the  statement  here  quoted,  see  GA(IV),  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com¬ 
mittee,  pp.  234-245. 
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Position  Paper  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State 

secret  [Washington,]  September  2, 1950. 

Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Conventional  Armaments  and 

Armed  Forces 

the  problem 

What  should  be  the  position  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  ? 

recommendations 

1.  The  United  States  should  not  encourage  substantive  debate  on 
this  question  in  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  If  debate  develops,  the  United  States  should  take  the  following 
position : 

(a)  Continue  its  support  of  the  objective  of  regulation  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

(b)  Support  continuation  of  the  planning  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Conventional  Armaments  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  its 
approved  plan  of  work  and  currently  engaged  in  the  consideration 
of  Item  3  thereof. 

(c)  Insofar  as  there  are  attempts  to  link  planning  activities  of 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  with  the  regulation  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces,  press  the  view 
that,  although  the  system  for  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
is  necessarily  different  from  the  system  for  the  regulation  and 
reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces,  and  their 
formulation  and  elaboration  must  be  kept  separate,  the  two  must  be 
coordinated  in  their  implementation  once  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  the  respective  systems. 
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COMMENT 

While  attempting  to  avoid  a  substantive  debate  on  the  regulation 
and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  in  the 
Fifth  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  United  States 
should  not  hesitate  to  defend  its  record  and  attack  the  Soviet  record. 
The  underlying  cause  for  the  lack  of  real  progress  in  negotiations 
looking  toward  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  arma¬ 
ments  and  armed  forces  stems  from  Soviet  policies,  methods,  and  aims. 
There  are  no  indications  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  change  such  policies, 
methods,  and  aims  in  the  foreseeable  future,  or  that  it  will  make  any 
effort  to  negotiate  constructively  in  the  field  of  armaments  regulation 
and  reduction.  Soviet  objectives  include  the  use  of  the  armaments  field 
as  one  facet  of  its  subversive  program.  The  most  effective  means  for 
dealing  with  Soviet  moves  in  the  conventional  armaments  field  is  for 
the  United  Nations  to  continue  support  of  the  Commission  for  Con¬ 
ventional  Armaments  proceeding  in  accordance  with  its  approved  plan 
of  work. 

The  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  is  currently  engaged 
in  discussions  on  Item  3  of  its  plan  of  work  despite  the  absence  of  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Item  3  consists  of  “consideration 
of  practical  and  effective  safeguards  by  means  of  an  international 
system  of  control  operating  through  special  organs  (and  by  other 
means)  to  protect  complying  states  against  the  hazards  of  violations 
and  evasions”.  The  United  States  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
thorough  consideration  of  Item  3.  The  United  States  has  introduced 
into  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  four  papers  ex¬ 
pressing  the  general  views  of  this  Government  with  respect  to  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  “safeguards”  field.  These  papers  constitute  the 
core  of  substantive  consideration  of  this  problem  since  the  Fourth 
Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  fact  represent  the 
substance  of  the  Commission’s  report  to  the  Security  Council  for  its 
activities  since  the  Fourth  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  four  United  States  papers  constitute  general  guidance  on  the 
substance  of  Item  3 — “Safeguards”.1 

The  general  views  of  the  United  States  contained  in  the  four  papers 
will  undoubtedly  serve  as  the  basis  for  future  discussion  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Conventional  Armaments. 

Any  substantive  proposals  made  during  the  Fifth  Regular  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  should  be  referred  to  the  Commission  for 
Conventional  Armaments  for  consideration  within  the  framework  of 
its  established  plan  of  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  for  regulation  and  reduction  of  con- 


1  For  information  regarding  the  United  States  papers  and  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  see  editorial  note,  p.  75. 
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ventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  sliould  be  put  into  effect  in 
phase  with  the  implementation  of  a  system  of  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  aimed  at  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons.  As  ap¬ 
propriate,  in  the  debate  the  United  States  should  re-emphasize  the 
view  set  forth  by  the  United  States  Delegation  on  November  19,  1919 
(the  Fourth  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly)  in  the  debate 
of  the  conventional  armaments  as  follows : 

“At  no  time  has  any  one  denied  that  the  two  fields  [atomic  weapons 
and  conventional  armaments]  2  are  closely  interrelated — that  they  are 
two  aspects  of  the  one  problem  of  disarmament.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  been  endeavoring  to  work  out  a  suitable  and  effective 
system  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
atomic  weapon.  The  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  has 
been  endeavoring  to  work  out  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  effective  plan  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  conventional 
armaments  and  armed  forces.  If  and  when  the  two  Commissions 
succeed  in  developing  suitable  and  acceptable  plans  in  their  respective 
fields,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  coordinating  the  two  plans  in  an 
over-all  system  of  collective  security.”  3 


3  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 
s  See  footnote  3,  p.  86. 
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Minutes  of  the  Briefing  Session  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 

General  Assembly ,  Department  of  State ,  September  8, 1950 , 10  a.  m. 

[Extract] 

SECRET 

Representatives  and  Alternate  Representatives 

Ambassador  Austin 
Mrs.  Roosevelt 
Senator  Sparkman 1 
Senator  Lodge 2 
Mr.  Dulles  3 
Mr.  Cohen 4 
Mr.  Cooper 5 * * 
Mrs.  Sampson 8 
Members  of  the  Staff 

1  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman  of  Alabama,  member  of  the  United  States 
Delegation. 

2  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  member  of  the  United 
States  Delegation. 

“John  Foster  Dulles,  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  member  of  the 
United  States  Delegation. 

4  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State,  1945-1947 ;  alter¬ 
nate  member  of  the  United  States  Delegation. 

5  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  1946-1948;  alternate  member 

of  the  United  States  Delegation. 

“Mrs.  Edith  S.  Sampson,  alternate  member  of  the  United  States  Delegation. 
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[Here  follows  discussion  of  certain  items  to  be  considered  by  the 
General  Assembly.] 

3.  Atomic  Energy  (SD/A/C.1/336)7 

Mr.  Arneson  began  with  a  review  of  the  melancholy  history  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  atomic  energy,  going  back  to  November  1945  when 
through  the  Truman-MacKenzie-King- Attlee  Declaration  the  United 
Nations  wras  asked  to  work  out  effective  control  plans  for  atomic 
energy.  He  referred  also  to  the  establishment  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  to  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  report.  The  principle  that 
prohibition  required  effective  control  had  been  accepted  by  the  vast 
majority  of  United  Nations  members,  but  the  Soviet  Union  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  that  prohibition  could  be  achieved  by  itself,  and 
had  proposed  a  system  of  control  worth  absolutely  nothing.  Mr.  Arne¬ 
son  described  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  working 
toward  a  system  of  control.  Comparing  the  Soviet  and  UN  plans, 
Mr.  Arneson  noted  that  both  provided  for  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons,  but,  while  the  United  Nations  plan  prohibited  nations  from 
owning  fissionable  materials  and  operating  facilities,  the  Soviet  plan 
provided  simply  for  periodic  inspection  of  declared  facilities  to  see 
whether  technical  rules  for  exploitation  were  being  observed,  and  if 
suspicion  arose,  the  Security  Council  could  call  for  special  investiga¬ 
tions,  with  the  obvious  objection  that  under  the  proposed  set-up,  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  for  suspicion  to  arise. 

Mr.  Arneson  reviewed  the  recommendations  in  the  position  paper. 
The  United  States  should  not  encourage  substantive  debate  on  this 
question  in  the  Assembly;  this  position  stemmed  from  the  view  that 
questions  such  as  Chinese  representation,  Korea,  and  other  pressing 
political  problems  would  be  the  center  of  attention.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  record  on  effective  international  control  was  clear. 

Ambassador  Austin  asked  whether  there  should  not  be  some  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  suspicion  which  prevails  in  the  Assembly  among  all 
nations  that  we  have  not  been  sincere  in  our  offers,  and  that  we  have 
imposed  a  control  plan  which  is  too  difficult  to  be  carried  out.  He 
wondered  whether  at  least  we  should  not  discuss  the  matter  to  prove 
that  we  are  in  dead  earnest  on  this  subject  and  absolutely  sincere,  that 
we  are  continuing  to  search  for  better  plans,  that  we  are  open-minded, 
that  we  realize  the  danger  of  this  terrible  force  and  hope  for  a  solu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Arneson  concurred  in  this  position. 

Air.  Dulles,  while  agreeing  that  there  was  merit  in  Ambassador 
Austin’s  remarks,  thought  that  there  was  nothing  which  the  United 
States  could  do  which  would  effectively  dissemble  the  fact  that  our 


7  Ante,  p.  84. 
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entire  strategic  position  was  based  upon  the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 
We  had  not  developed  ground  forces  but  had  limited  ourselves  to  one 
thing — the  creation  of  a  strategic  air  force  for  carrying  atomic  bombs. 
Words  could  not  dissemble  these  facts.  We  could  not  deprive  ourselves 
of  atomic  weapons  unless  a  complete  settlement  was  reached.  He  was 
rather  skeptical  as  to  whether  we  should  encourage  discussion  which, 
however  eloquent  our  words,  ran  counter  to  our  deeds. 

Senator  Lodge  expressed  his  sympathy  with  these  views,  inasmuch 
as  our  basic  strategy  was  based  upon  the  atomic  bomb.  Nevertheless, 
we  were  ready  to  go  ahead  with  a  plan  of  control  but,  while  our  record 
was  clear  on  this  point,  it  was  not  clear  at  all  in  the  mind  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man,  judging  from  the  Stockholm  Appeal,  and  our  position,  he 
felt,  should  be  advertised  to  offset  this  effect.  Mr.  Hickerson  believed 
the  Korean  crisis  had  done  a  great  deal  to  expose  this  phoney  appeal 
for  peace.  He  did  not  feel  that  we  would  have  the  same  difficulty  with 
it  as  might  have  been  the  case  without  Korea,  which  had  completely 
discredited  the  Stockholm  Appeal.  Moreover,  we  stood  by  our  plan  for 
control,  and  nobody  would  be  happier  than  the  United  States  if  that 
plan  could  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  a  general  disarmament  plan  which 
would  make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Cohen  that  for  the  first  few  years  the  United 
States  had  made  an  excellent  record  and  gotten  tremendous  good  will 
by  making  people  genuinely  believe  that  we  were  working  hard  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  atomic  weapon ;  since  that  time  we  had  lost 
something,  although  he  hoped  his  analysis  might  be  wrong.  He  was  not 
defending  the  Soviet  position,  but  he  believed  many  people  had  derived 
the  impression  that  we  were  not  now  as  eager  as  we  were  then  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  Recalling  the  Soviet  discovery  of  the  bomb, 
he  remarked  that  people  like  Barnard 8  were  writing  in  favor  of 
reconsideration  of  our  position,  and  while  we  stated  that  we  were 
ready  to  reconsider,  he  did  not  know  whether  we  had  really  thought 
things  through.  We  could  lose  a  good  deal  by  not  thinking  this  prob¬ 
lem  through  consistently  on  its  merits,  even  as  to  how  it  affects  our 
defense  program;  certainly  we  could  not  afford  to  play  the  Soviet 
game  of  talking  one  way  and  acting  another.  He  did  not  think  we  had 
done  all  that  we  could  to  meet  the  problem.  The  situation  was  further 
complicated  because  some  of  those  who  had  dealt  with  the  problem 
had  written  in  a  way  that  indicated  needs  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
effective  control.  He  did  not  doubt  that  the  United  States  had 
superiority  through  its  stockpile,  but  what  concerned  him  was  the 


8  Presumably  Chester  I.  Barnard,  President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation ; 
Member  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  1946. 
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damage  a  few  bombs  from  the  other  side  might  do  in  view  of  our 
delicately  organized  system. 

Mr.  Arneson  pointed  out  that  despite  our  position  not  to  foster 
debate,  it  would  undoubtedly  develop.  It  was  our  position  to  continue 
to  support  the  United  Nations  control  plan  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  clear  that  we  did  not  contend  that  we  had  exhausted  all  human 
ingenuity  on  the  subject,  and  would  welcome  any  other  proposals.  He 
indicated  that  the  Department  had  not  “rested  on  its  oars”  in  this 
matter  and  had  tried  to  consider  alternatives,  following  the  great 
debate  on  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  news  of  the  Soviet  discovery. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  been  asked  whether,  in  the  light 
of  these  developments,  the  plan  still  worked;  could  it  be  improved 
upon ;  and  did  it  cover  the  hydrogen  bomb.  The  Commission  answered 
that  the  plan  still  worked  and  did  cover  the  new  bomb ;  accordingly 
we  were  standing  by  the  United  Nations  plan. 

We  had  been  unable  to  find  any  other  proposals  and  would  welcome 
any.  We  would  listen  sympathetically  to  any  ideas  proposed  in  this 
Assembly.  He  reviewed  the  background  of  the  United  Nations  plan. 
The  continued  Soviet  refusal  to  accept  the  plan,  in  his  view,  con¬ 
stituted  a  grave  danger  since  it  implied  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
cooperate  in  this  case  or  elsewhere.  He  emphasized  that  the  plan  re¬ 
flected  not  only  the  views  of  the  United  States  but  suggestions  by 
France  and  others,  and  had  been  accepted  by  nine  of  the  eleven 
Security  Council  Members  in  1948.  Because  of  the  Soviet  position,  it 
appeared  that  the  Commission  could  not  continue  to  work  usefully, 
and  the  permanent  members  had  been  requested  to  constitute  them¬ 
selves  a  forum  to  see  whether  any  basis  for  agreement  existed  or  could 
be  reached.  There  had  been  lengthy  meetings  during  1949  without 
agreement,  but  these  consultations  had  broken  down  with  the  Soviet 
walk-out  early  in  1950.  Mr.  Arneson  believed  that  this  forum  of  the 
six  sponsoring  powers  should  be  continued.  It  had  flexible  rules,  met 
in  secrecy,  and  as  often  as  it  wished ;  it  could  consider  any  proposals. 
Mr.  Arneson  recalled  that  a  series  of  suggestions  had  been  made  during 
the  last  Assembly,  but  the  permanent  members  had  not  been  able  to 
becin  on  them  before  the  Soviet  walk-out.  He  did  not  believe  reopen- 
ing  negotiations  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  Arneson  described  the  relationship  between  this  problem  and 
conventional  armaments.  It  was  recognized  that  the  two  must  be 
brought  “in  phase”  together.  Neither  could  be  worked  out  without  a 
basic  agreement  on  the  control  system. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  still  concerned  with  the  fact  that,  although  things 
could  not  be  changed  over-night,  we  had  not  gone  far  enough  to 
satisfy  the  American  people  and  the  world  of  our  concrete  thinking 
on  these  problems.  He  thought  the  situation  required  at  least  an 
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explanation  of  why  some  changes  are  not  involved  due  to  the  Russian 
discovery  of  the  bomb.  He  thought  the  idea  of  stages  now  required 
further  study.  He  had  not  seen  any  official  or  unofficial  answer  to  some 
of  the  problems  which  Barnard  raised,  and  he  believed  that  the  Dele¬ 
gation  should  have  the  answers  to  any  questions  and  doubts,  even 
though  those  with  such  questions  might  still  vote  with  us.  We  had 
been  put  at  a  disadvantage,  insofar  as  public  understanding  was  con¬ 
cerned,  when  the  Russians  had  desired  to  put  the  two  problems  of 
conventional  armaments  and  atomic  energy  together,  and  we  had  not 
agreed.  He  wondered  whether  we  could  not  do  something  to  show 
that  we  had  plans  for  balanced  armaments  in  the  world,  once  current 
problems  were  settled.  He  thought  we  lost  some  advantage  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  our  ideas  in  this  field  worked  out  more  concretely.  Perhaps  a  panel 
might  be  set  up  in  this  country,  as  was  the  case  before,  even  though 
this  time  the  report  probably  could  not  be  made  public.  He  felt  a 
more  constructive  effort  was  definitely  needed.  So  far  as  other  coun¬ 
tries  making  suggestions  was  concerned,  he  believed  they  were  in  doubt 
and  did  not  wish  to  make  any  proposal  which  might  embarrass  us. 

4.  Conventional  Armaments  (SD/A/C.1/337)8 9 

Mr.  Shooshan  10  explained  that  the  conventional  armaments  prob¬ 
lem  was  something  of  a  stepchild.  Primary  attention  had  been  focused 
on  atomic  weapons.  Plowever,  in  the  first  Assembly  the  Soviet  repre¬ 
sentative  took  occasion  to  attack  the  United  States  proposals  on 
atomic  energy  and  suggested  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  reduce  arma¬ 
ments  and  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  use  of  atomic  weapons.  As 
a  result,  the  Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments  had  been  estab¬ 
lished;  it  had  decided  upon  a  plan  of  work:  (1)  definition  of  con¬ 
ventional  armaments  and  field  of  competence ;  (2)  general  statement  of 
principles  governing  armaments;  (3)  general  system  of  safeguards; 
(4)  development  of  actual  plan  for  regulation  and  reduction  of  con¬ 
ventional  armaments;  (5)  extension  of  plan  to  non-United  Nations 
members;  (6)  actual  drafting  of  a  treaty.  The  Soviets  had  submitted 
a  separate  plan  of  work,  but  the  Security  Council  had  adopted  the 
United  States-sponsored  plan,  the  Soviet  representative  abstaining. 
The  Conventional  Armaments  Commission  had  then  begun  work  on  the 
first  two  items  of  its  program.  However,  at  the  third  Assembly  the 
Soviet  Union  submitted  a  proposal  calling  for  a  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  by  one-third.  Out  of  this  resolution  had  developed  a  Frencli- 
Belgian  proposal  for  an  arms  census.  The  United  States  had  supported 
this  step.  Proposals  had  been  adopted  but  were  vetoed  by  the  Soviet 
representative  in  the  Security  Council.  Last  year  the  Commission  had 

8  Supra. 

10  Harry  M.  Shooshan,  Jr.,  of  the  Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and  Security- 

Affairs. 
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been  instructed  to  continue  its  work,  but  shortly  after  it  convened, 
the  Soviets  had  walked  out ;  nevertheless  the  Commission  had  carried 
on.  The  United  States  had  taken  the  initiative  and  submitted  four 
papers ;  a  general  paper  laying  out  the  field ;  description  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  organization;  the  field  of  military  and  para-military  establish¬ 
ments  which  would  have  to  be  subject  to  control;  other  safeguards — 
census  and  verification  of  industries.  While  there  had  been  some  oppo¬ 
sition  to  going  ahead,  it  was  expected  that  a  report  would  go  to  the 
Assembly  for  its  information.  We  would  hear  the  views  of  other 
delegations,  and  while  we  would  not  push  substantive  debate,  it  could 
be  anticipated. 

Ambassador  Austin  suggested  that  the  history  of  conventional  arma¬ 
ments  gave  evidence  of  United  States  sincerity  in  the  field.  He  was 
not  quite  clear  as  to  the  coordination  suggested  between  the  two  fields 
of  conventional  armaments  and  atomic  energy  by  the  language  “in 
phase”. 

Mr.  Dulles  agreed  that  the  United  States  should  not  encourage 
substantive  debate  on  these  subjects  because,  at  the  present  stage  of 
world  affairs,  it  was  not  possible  to  have  a  debate  in  which  the  United 
States  position  could  be  made  with  great  sincerity.  Our  control  of  the 
atomic  weapons  and  the  principal  reliance  of  our  government  upon 
them  for  defense  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the 
problems.  Acceptance  of  the  plans  we  had  proposed  would  involve 
complete  collapse  of  the  iron  curtain.  When  one  really  stated  all  the 
conditions  which  would  have  to  be  met,  if  one  was  honest,  he  simply 
could  not  help  giving  the  impression  that  the  conditions  were  so  many 
and  so  difficult  that  this  was  simply  a  propaganda  move.  While  Mr. 
Dulles  favored  such  propaganda  when  it  could  be  gotten  away  with, 
he  did  not  believe  this  field  should  be  selected  for  our  main  propaganda 
effort. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  subjects.] 


S/S  Files  :  Lot  65D238  :  Conversations  with  the  President1 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  ~by  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  [Washington,]  September  11,  1950. 

[Memorandum  of  Conversation  With  the  President 

ITEM  NO.  5 — UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  President  asked  me  to  consider  whether  either  in  my  opening 
speech  or  in  a  possible  speech  which  he  might  make  to  the  General 

1  Lot  65D23S,  memoranda  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  conversations  1949-1952, 
maintained  by  the  Executive  Secretariat. 
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Assembly  later  in  October,  it  would  not  be  wise  for  us  to  renew  our 
offers  made  in  connection  with  the  atomic  bombs  and  disarmament. 
He  did  not  suggest  going  beyond  present  policy  but  merely  making 
clear  again  that  we  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  discuss  and  work  out 
something  on  these  matters. 

I  told  the  President  that  various  opinions  had  been  made  which 
went  considerably  beyond  present  policy,  and  indicated  why  I  thought 
these  were  unwise  at  the  present  time.  He  agreed  that  anything  along 
the  lines  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  first  draft  outline  speech  for 
me  would  be  most  disastrous.2  However,  he  regards  this  matter  as  most 
important,  and  I  told  him  that  it  would  be  given  the  greatest  thought. 

I  also  told  the  President  that  my  speech  in  the  General  Assembly  3 
would  be  cleared  with  him  and  would  reach  him  in  ample  time  so 
that  he  could  give  it  careful  thought. 

3  The  draft  under  reference  has  not  been  identified. 

3  For  the  text  of  Secretary  Acheson’s  address  at  the  279th  Plenary  Meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  September  20,  1950  (during  the  general  debate  phase 
of  proceedings),  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Fifth  Session,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  23-27  (hereafter  cited  as  GA(V),  Plenary), 
or  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  2, 1950,  pp.  523-529.  During  his  address, 
Secretary  Acheson  presented  a  program  for  strengthening  international  security, 
consideration  of  which  ultimately  resulted  in  approval  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  “Uniting  for  Peace”  Resolution.  For  documentation  on  that  subject,  see 
vol.  xx,  pp.  303  ff. 

PM  Files 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(Dean)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Washington,  September  20,  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  22,  1950, 
the  effects  of  technical  developments  on  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy,  which  were  referred  to  in  our  letter  of  June  26,  1950, 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  below.  These  matters  are  considered  under 
four  main  headings  which  we  believe  cover  the  points  raised  in  your 
letter. 

I.  Accumulation  of  Fissionable  Material 

Now  that  the  USSR  has  produced  fissionable  material,  the  technical 
question  arises  as  to  how  the  United  States  could  be  sure  that  the  USSR 
had  turned  over  all  fissionable  material  to  an  international  agency,  if 
such  an  agency  were  established  in  accordance  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  plan  for  control  of  atomic  energy.  The  plan  states  that  the 
international  agency  would  own  all  nuclear  fuel  and  that  nations  and 
persons  would  be  prohibited  from  producing,  possessing,  transferring, 
storing,  transporting,  handling,  or  using  nuclear  fuel,  except  as  author- 
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ized  by  the  international  agency.  The  plan,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been 
worked  out  in  the  various  reports  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  does  not  specifically  consider  the  questions  of 
when  or  how  stocks  of  fissionable  material  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
international  agency  or  what  safeguards  would  apply  to  prevent  or 
detect  -the  withholding  of  fissionable  material,  although  it  does  deal 
with  safeguards  against  diversion  of  fissionable  material  after  the 
plan  has  gone  into  effect.  Presumably,  the  transfer  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  international  agency  was  left  to  be  considered  under  the 
subject  of  “stages”  of  transition  in  putting  the  plan  into  operation. 

Whether  there  exist  safeguards  against  withholding  of  fissionable 
material  is  a  crucial  matter  for  any  control  plan,  as  indicated  in  your 
letter.  One  approach  to  this  problem  is  to  inquire  whether  methods  are 
available  for  the  determination  of  the  total  past  output  of  facilities 
for  the  production  of  fissionable  material. 

With  regard  to  reactors,  waste  material  in  the  form  of  radioactive 
fission  products  must  necessarily  be  produced  in  the  fuel  elements 
and  must  be  disposed  of  after  extraction  of  the  fissionable  material. 
These  fission  products  would  be  subject  to  control  by  the  international 
agency  because  of  their  possible  use  in  radiological  warfare.  In  -this 
country,  the  fission  products  are  stored  in  large  underground  tanks 
and  it  would  be  possible  by  sampling  and  analyzing  their  contents 
and  estimating  their  volume,  to  get  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  plu¬ 
tonium  produced  to  date  and  the  time  when  production  began.  Repre¬ 
sentative  samples  and  accurate  results  might  be  difficult  to  obtain  in 
this  way.  In  the  case  of  the  USSR,  if  the  purpose  were  to  deceive  the 
international  agency,  the  liquid  wastes  containing  fission  products 
might  be  allowed  to  run  off  into  the  ground  without  regard  to  health 
hazards  or,  with  considerable  effort,  might  be  reduced  in  bulk  and 
scattered,  hid,  or  altered  in  such  a  way  that  significant  measurements 
could  not  be  -made.  Some  of  the  fission  products  are  gases  and  escape 
into  the  atmosphere  during  chemical  processing  of  the  reactor  fuel 
elements,  ....  Methods  of  sampling  and  analyzing  the  atmosphere 
are  being  investigated.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  fission  products,  radioactive  materials  are  formed 
in  the  moderator,  shielding,  and  structural  elements  of  reactors.  Some 
of  those  are  so  short-lived  that  they  could  not  be  used  to  obtain 
information  on  the  past  history  of  the  reactor,  but  there  are  others 
which  may  be  suitable  for  that  purpose.  Where  graphite  is  used  as  a 
moderator  as  at  Hanford,  carbon-14  with  a  half-life  of  5000  years  is 
produced  by  absorption  of  neutrons  in  ordinary  carbon.  Measurement 
of  the  specific  activity  of  samples  of  graphite  taken  from  various 
positions  in  the  reactor  would  give  an  indication  of  the  totnl  number 
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of  neutrons  which  had  been  released  in  the  reactor  and  therefore  the 
total  fissionable  material  which  could  have  been  produced  from  the 
time  operation  started.  Where  heavy  water  is  used  as  a  moderator  as 
at  Chalk  River,  tritium  with  a  half-life  of  12  years  is  produced  by 
absorption  of  neutrons  in  deuterium.  However,  it  would  be  possible 
to  replace  the  heavy  water  after  a  certain  period  of  operation,  since 
it  is  not  a  structural  part  of  the  reactor.  Investigation  of  long-lived 
activities  produced  in  such  materials  as  steel,  concrete,  and  aluminum 
may  be  required. 

With  regard  to  isotope  separation  plants  for  the  production  of 
U-235,  technical  methods  for  determining  total  past  production  do 
not  appear  to  be  nearly  as  promising  as  for  reactors.  The  waste  ma¬ 
terial  from  isotope  separation  plants,  which  contains  uranium  de¬ 
pleted  in  U-235,  lias  very  little  radioactivity  and  could  readily  be 
hidden  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  feed  material  used  in  the  Oak 
Ridge  plant  is  uranium  hexafluoride,  which  corrodes  a  number  of 
structural  materials.  However,  the  special  materials  used  in  the  bar¬ 
riers,  piping,  and  pumps  and  the  operational  procedures  which  have 
been  developed  make  corrosion  an  inadequate  means  of  determining 
the  age  of  the  plant  or  the  time  during  which  it  has  been  operated.  Ho 
other  specific  technical  means  of  obtaining  such  information  from  an 
examination  of  the  plant  has  been  suggested  to  date,  but  further  study 
is  being  given  to  the  matter. 

It  is  assumed  that  reliance  would  not  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
examination  of  reactors  and  isotope  separation  plants  alone,  but  that 
the  whole  range  of  controls  and  inspections  given  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  plan  would  be  used.  This  would  be  necessary  in  any  case  to  assure 
that  all  the  facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material  had  in 
fact  been  located.  In  addition,  it  would  provide  cross-checks  on  what 
the  total  production  had  been  and,  in  particular,  might  give  useful 
clues  as  to  the  time  when  a  particular  reactor  or  isotope  separation 
plant  was  constructed  or  began  operation.  Investigations  would  have 
to  be  made  of  the  mines,  mills,  and  dumps  from  which  source  mate¬ 
rial  had  been  obtained  in  the  past,  the  facilities  for  processing  and 
purification  of  source  material,  the  supply  of  special  equipment  and 
materials  such  as  mass  spectrometers,  diffusion  barriers,  pure  graphite, 
and  heavy  water,  and  the  consumption  of  large  quantities  of  electricity. 
Records  would  have  to  be  examined,  personnel  interviewed,  and  ground 
and  aerial  surveys  made.  Considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  USSR 
would  be  necessary  to  falsify  records,  remove  or  alter  other  evidence, 
and  suborn  witnesses  in  an  attempt  to  withhold  large  quantities  of 
fissionable  material  from  international  control. 

An  attempt  might  be  made  by  the  USSR  to  cover  up  the  withholding 
of  fissionable  material  by  claiming  that  the  missing  material  had  been 
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consumed  in  atomic  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  or  for  tests. 
Methods  for  detecting  atomic  explosions  would  provide  a  check  on  such 
claims,  although  the  quantities  of  fissionable  material  used  might  be 
difficult  to  determine  in  some  cases. 

With  all  the  controls  and  inspections  contemplated  under  the  United 
Nations  plan,  it  would  appear  that  quantitative  information  could  be 
obtained  about  the  total  amount  of  fissionable  material  produced  in 
the  past.  There  is  still  the  question  of  whether  such  information  could 
be  made  sufficiently  accurate.  The  Second  Report  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Atomic  Energy  Commission  defines  dangerous  activities  or  facili¬ 
ties  as  those  “which  are  of  military  significance  in  the  production  of 
atomic  weapons,”  but  does  not  give  a  quantitative  meaning  to  “mili¬ 
tary  significance,”  leaving  this  to  the  international  agency  to  decide. 
Volume  VI  of  “Scientific  Information  Transmitted  to  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  the  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative”  includes  the  following  statement : 

“It  is  difficult  to  define  the  amount  of  activity  in  the  illicit  produc¬ 
tion  of  atomic  weapons  which  is  significant.  The  illicit  construction  of 
a  single  atomic  bomb  by  means  of  a  decade  of  successful  evasion  would 
not  provide  an  overwhelming  advantage,  if  it  can  be  assumed  that 
it  would  take  another  decade  to  produce  a  second  bomb.  But  the  secret 
production  of  one  bomb  per  year  would  create  a  definite  danger,  and 
the  secret  production  of  five  or  more  per  year  would  be  disastrous. 
This  report  assumes  arbitrarily  that  the  minimum  unit  of  noncompli¬ 
ance  is  the  secret  production  of  one  atomic  bomb  per  year  or  of  a  total 
of  five  bombs  over  any  period  of  time.” 

This  statement  was  made  at  a  time  when  atomic  bombs  were  much 
scarcer  than  they  are  now.  As  the  stocks  of  fissionable  material  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  various  countries,  the  difficulties  which  the  international 
agency  would  encounter  in  detecting  the  withholding  of  fissionable 
material  for  a  few  bombs  become  greater.  At  the  same  time,  weapon 
development  is  increasing  the  energy  release  which  can  be  obtained 
from  a  given  quantity  of  fissionable  material,  a  trend  which  may  reach 
its  culmination  in  thermonuclear  weapons. 

These  considerations  emphasize  the  importance  of  two  aspects  of 
the  United  Nations  plan  which  were  never  worked  out  in  detail,  the 
stages  of  transition  to  full  control  and  the  strategic  distribution  of 
fissionable  material.  Before  the  crucial  stage  of  turning  over  fission¬ 
able  material  to  the  international  agency  was  reached,  each  country 
would  have  to  assure  itself  that  no  other  country  was  withholding 
significant  quantities  of  fissionable  material.  Since  there  will  always 
be  the  possibility  of  error  or  inaccuracy  in  this  determination,  the 
strategic  distribution  of  the  bulk  of  the  fissionable  material  might 
have  to  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  override  the  effects  of  possible 
withholding  by  one  or  more  countries. 
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II.  Production  of  Fissionable  Material  by  Particle  Accelerators 

The  possibility  of  producing  fissionable  material  by  means  of  high- 

energy,  high-current  particle  accelerators  was  of  course  not  known 
at  the  time  the  United  Nations  plan  was  formulated,  but  seems  to  be 
covered  by  the  general  language  and  definitions  of  the  plan.  However, 
there  are  a  number  of  technical  aspects  of  the  plan  which  may  need 
to  be  made  more  explicit. 

Thorium  may  increase  in  importance.  The  First  Report  of  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  stated  that  the  danger 
inherent  in  the  diversion  of  thorium  is  less  immediate  than  in  the  case 
of  uranium,  because  thorium  cannot  be  used  by  itself  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy.  This  may  no  longer  be  true,  since  the  particle 
accelerator  may  provide  a  means  of  utilizing  thorium  alone  in  the 
production  of  U-233.  The  particle-accelerator  development  may  have 
the  same  general  effect  as  a  reactor  breeding  program,  in  that  it  may 
transform  U-238  and  thorium  into  fissionable  material  without  being 
limited  by  the  U-235  content  of  natural  uranium,  thus  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  the  potential  supply  of  fissionable  material.  The  Specific  Pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Second  Report  made  no  distinction  between  the  control 
measures  to  be  applied  to  thorium  and  uranium,  although  it  was 
realized  that  the  control  of  thorium  would  be  more  difficult  because 
of  the  extent  and  mode  of  its  occurrence  and  its  use  outside  of  the 
atomic  energy  field. 

The  particle  accelerator  may  require  a  smaller  inventory  of  source 
material  for  a  given  rate  of  production  of  fissionable  material  than 
a  reactor,  but  may  be  comparable  as  regards  size  of  installation,  cool¬ 
ing  and  shielding  requirements,  and  chemical  processing  plant.  The 
requirements  for  electric  power  and  specialized  electrical  equipment 
will  be  much  greater  than  for  a  reactor.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  the  problems  of  detection  and  control  would  be  no  more  difficult 
than  for  a  reactor.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  feasibility  of  a 
particle  accelerator  for  production  of  fissionable  material  in  quantity 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

III.  Prospects  for  Atomic  Power 

At  the  time  the  discussions  of  atomic  energy  began  in  the  United 
Nations,  there  wTere  some  persons  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  who 
were  sanguine  of  the  early  deni  on  strati  on  both  of  the  practical  genera¬ 
tion  of  atomic  power  and  of  its  economic  feasibility.  During  the  course 
of  the  discussions,  it  became  apparent  that  numerous  technical  and 
economic  problems  were  involved  and  that  the  time  scale  was  a  matter 
of  years  before  atomic  power  could  be  demonstrated  in  a  practical  way 
and  perhaps  decades  before  atomic  power  might  be  utilized  on  a  large 
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scale,  if  it  should  prove  to  .be  economically  feasible.  The  production  of 
large  stocks  of  fissionable  material  by  the  international  agency  in 
anticipation  of  possible  future  uses  in  atomic  power  plants  therefore 
seemed  to  be  unnecessarily  dangerous.  There  resulted  the  provision 
which  you  quoted  from  Specific  Proposal  12,  Chapter  4,  of  the  Second 
Report,  on  keeping  the  production  of  weapon-level  material  to  a 
minimum.  This  provision  as  written  and  other  provisions  in  the  same 
chapter  would  apparently  permit  work  to  continue  on  the  development 
of  atomic  power,  including  the  construction  of  pilot  plants,  and  would 
allow  power  reactors  eventually  to  be  constructed  by  arrangement 
between  the  international  agency  and  the  nation  concerned.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  absence  of  international  control,  there  has  been  a  large  accumula¬ 
tion  of  stocks  of  weapon-level  fissionable  material,  so  that  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  Specific  Proposal  12  has  to  some  extent  been  nullified. 

Y arious  proposals  have  been  made  for  further  limitations  on  danger¬ 
ous  facilities  for  the  production  or  utilization  of  fissionable  material, 
such  as  a  moratorium  on  atomic  power.  An  important  question  raised 
by  such  proposals  is  the  disposition  of  the  large  stocks  of  fissionable 
material  now  in  existence,  which  are  more  dangerous  in  the  sense  of 
the  United  Rations  plan  than  development  or  production  facilities. 
This  is  also  an  important  problem  in  connection  with  the  United 
Nations  plan  itself,  and  one  that  has  not  been  worked  out  in  detail. 
Its  seriousness  continues  to  increase  as  more  and  more  fissionable 
material  is  produced. 

The  possibility  that  particle  accelerators  may  be  developed  for  the 
production  of  fissionable  material  from  U-238  and  thorium  without 
being  limited  by  the  U-235  content  of  natural  uranium  would  have 
an  effect  on  the  prospects  for  atomic  power  by  making  fissionable 
material  more  readily  available  for  this  purpose.  The  cost  of  fission¬ 
able  material  produced  In  this  way  would  be  a  factor  in  determining 
the  economics  of  atomic  power. 

IV.  Thermonuclear  Weapons 

Since  thermonuclear  weapons  would  be  dependent  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  fissionable  material  and  reactors  or  particle  accelerators 
for  the  production  of  tritium,  the  United  Nations  plan  in  its  control 
of  fissionable  material  and  facilities  for  its  production  would  also  be 
controlling  thermonuclear  weapons.  This  is  also  in  accordance  with 
the  general  language  and  the  definitions  of  the  United  Nations  plan. 
If  an  opportunity  presented  itself  at  some  future  time,  there  are  several 
places  where  explicit  reference  could  be  made  to  thermonuclear 
weapons  and  to  the  light  elements.  The  provisions  for  the  control  of 
heavy  water  might  also  be  strengthened.  At  present,  the  plan  only 
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calls  for  periodic  reports  to  the  international  agency  from  nations 
regarding  the  production,  shipment,  location,  and  use  of  heavy  water. 
Because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  heavy  water  in  production 
reactors  and  because  of  the  possible  use  of  deuterium  in  thermonu¬ 
clear  weapons,  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  international  agency  to 
own  stocks  of  these  materials  and  to  own,  operate,  and  manage 
facilities  for  their  production. 

One  important  feature  of  the  increase  in  energy  release  which 
thermonuclear  weapons  may  make  possible  is  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  diversion  or  withholding  of  fissionable  material  together  with 
tritium  and  deuterium  might  be  intensified  and  the  accuracy  required 
in  accounting  for  such  materials  might  be  increased. 

Conclusions.  After  consideration  of  the  above  matters,  we  arrive  at 
the  following  conclusions : 

a.  Effective  international  control  of  atomic  energy  on  a  current  and 
continuing  basis  after  the  United  Nations  plan  went  into  full  operation 
would  be  technologically  feasible. 

b.  The  detection  of  the  withholding  of  fissionable  material  pro¬ 
duced  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  United  Nations  plan  would 
be  more  difficult,  and  the  amount  of  fissionable  material  which  might 
be  withheld  without  detection  would  increase  as  the  accumulation  of 
fissionable  material  increases.  This  difficulty  stresses  the  need  for 
(1)  stages  of  transition  to  full  control  of  such  a  nature  as  to  provide 
opportunities  for  obtaining  assurances  against  the  withholding  of 
significant  quantities  of  fissionable  material  and  (2)  strategic  dis¬ 
tribution  of  fissionable  material  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  possible  withholding. 

Sincerely  yours,  Gordon  Dean 


IO  Files :  US/A/2512 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  Philip  C.  Jessup ,  Ambassador 

at  Large 

[Extract] 

secret  [New  York,]  September  21,  1950. 

Sub j ect :  V arious  Assembly  Items 

Participants :  Secretary  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canadian  Delegation 
Mr.  R.  G.  Riddell,  Canadian  Delegation 
Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup,  United  States 
Delegation 

I  lunched  with  Air.  Pearson  at  his  apartment  today.  Air.  Jerry 
Riddell  was  also  present.  The  following  items  of  UN  business  were 
discussed. 
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1.  Vishinsky  Speech  September  20th 1 

The  Canadians  thought  the  most  interesting  part  of  Vishinsky’s 
speech  was  his  repeated  emphasis  on  the  principle  of  “effective  inter¬ 
national  control.”  Pearson  said  that  in  previous  years  we  had  had  to 
drag  out  of  them  admissions  of  this  principle.  They  suggested  that 
we  should  nail  the  Russians  upon  this  point.  If,  prior  to  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Russian  Resolution,  a  way  could  be  found  to  demand  that 
they  produce  their  concept  of  what  constitutes  “effective  international 
control” — with  emphasis  on  each  one  of  the  three  words — the 
Assembly  would  probably  secure  a  basis  for  just  refusing  to  talk 
about  any  of  their  other  propositions.  This  of  course  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Russians  are  no  more  ready  now  than  they  ever  were  to 
talk  with  reality  about  this  phrase.  If  the  Russians  really  will  accept 
effective  international  control,  Pearson  thought  that  in  the  light  of 
such  a  miraculous  change  we  could  really  go  ahead  and  discuss  things 
like  disarmament.  He  was  under  no  illusions  that  such  a  change  had 
really  taken  place  and  was  stressing  the  debating  value  of  a  suggested 
parliamentary  procedure.  He  and  Riddell  wondered  whether  a  sepa¬ 
rate  item  on  the  definition  of  “effective  international  control”  could 
be  put  on  the  agenda  and  perhaps  referred  to  the  Sixth  Committee 2 
for  consideration  before  we  debated  the  Russian  Resolution.  They 
had  considered  an  alternative  of  tacking  this  problem  onto  the  Rus¬ 
sian  agenda  item  and  then  in  Committee  Amte  through  a  proposal  to 
take  up  the  definition  first.  I  told  them  that  we  would  study  the  idea. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  subjects.] 


1  For  the  text  of  the  address  by  Andrei  Y.  Vyshinsky,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
and  Chairman  of  the  Delegation,  at  the  279th  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  September  20,  see  GA(V),  Plenary,  pp.  27-31.  Vyshinsky’s  address 
included  a  draft  resolution  titled  “Declaration  on  the  removal  of  the  threat  of 
a  new  war  and  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  security  among  the  Nations.” 
For  documentation  on  General  Assembly  consideration  of  this  item,  see  vol.  ii,  pp. 
371  ff. 

a  Legal  Committee. 

330.11/9-2850 

Memorandum  of  C ' onversation,  by  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle ,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

confidential  [New  York,]  September  28,  1950. 

Participants :  Mr.  Gustav  Rasmussen,  Foreign  Minister  of  Denmark 
Secretary  Acheson 
Lucius  D.  Battle 


496-3G2 — 77- 
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In  a  conversation  on  several  matters,  Mr.  Rasmussen  mentioned  an 
open  letter  from  a  Mr.  Niels  Bohr,  a  distinguished  Danish  scientist. 
He  said  that  he  had  not  understood  all  of  the  letter  but  felt  the  main 
point  was  that  if  the  Western  world  would  make  some  declaration  of 
the  sort  suggested,  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Mr. 
Acheson  said  that  he  had  talked  to  Mr.  Bohr  and  had  studied  his 
letter.  He  said  he  was  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Bohr  meant  that  we 
should  make  the  offer  knowing  that  it  would  be  rejected  and  merely 
hoped  for  a  favorable  public  reaction  or  whether  Mr.  Bohr  really 
thought  that  the  offer  would  result  in  the  U.S.S.R.  accepting  and 
complying  with  it. 

Mr.  Rasmussen  said  he  thought  the  U.S.S.R.  would  refuse  and  could 
not  believe  they  would  accept. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  he  thought  it  possible  the  U.S.S.R,  might  accept 
but  not  comply  with  it.  In  fact,  he  said,  he  was  convinced  that  they 
would  not  really  comply.  Mr.  Acheson  said  he  could  see  merit  in  the 
proposal  if  the  idea  were  purely  to  show  the  world  we  were  making  a 
real  effort  to  cooperate.  He  assured  Mr.  Rasmussen  that  we  were  study¬ 
ing  the  letter  and  had  it  very  much  in  our  thoughts. 


Editorial  Note 

On  October  24,  1950,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  President  Truman  addressed  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  The  portion  of  the  President’s  remarks  devoted  to  regu¬ 
lation  of  armaments  and  international  control  of  atomic  energy  listed 
three  basic  principles  upon  which  a  successful  plan  for  disarmament 
would  have  to  rest :  (1)  the  plan  must  include  all  kinds  of  weapons ;  (2) 
it  must  be  based  on  unanimous  agreement;  (3)  it  must  contain  adequate 
safeguards. 

The  President’s  address  also  included  the  following  statement : 

“Much  valuable  work  has  already  been  done  by  the  two  disarmament 
commissions  on  the  difficult  technical  problems  confronting  them.  I 
believe  it  would  be  useful  to  explore  ways  in  which  the  work  of  these 
commissions  could  now  be  more  closely  brought  together.  One  possi¬ 
bility  to  be  considered  is  whether  their  work  might  be  revitalized  if 
carried  forward  in  the  future  through  a  new  and  consolidated  disarma¬ 
ment  commission.” 

For  the  full  text  of  the  address,  see  GA(V),  Plenary,  volume  I, 
pages  245-247,  or  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  November  6,  1950, 
pages  719-722. 
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330.11/10-2650  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  Soviet  Union  ( Barbour )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Moscow,  October  26, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

930.  Vyshinski  argumentation  in  UN  GA  on  control  of  atomic 
energy  1  suggests  need  our  part  to  stress  thought  that  crux  of  matter 
is  enforcement  of  International  Control  Body’s  right  to  inspect  any¬ 
where  at  any  time. 

Body  requiring  unanimity  for  decision  could  be  frustrated  by  Soviet 
veto.  Body  operating  under  majority  decision  would  encounter  Soviet 
refusal  to  abide  by  such  decisions.  Soviet  Union  over  past  few  years 
has  arbitrarily  insisted  on  validity  of  its  unilateral  interpretations  re¬ 
gardless  of  majority  rulings  and  has  even  developed  new  system  of 
vote  counting  (numerical  sum  of  populations  represented  by  partici¬ 
pating  countries)  in  spurious  justification  its  attitude. 

Most  striking  recent  example  of  Soviet  Union  refusal  recognize  any 
interpretation  but  its  own  is  Korea  case  where  over  50  UN  members 
have  condemned  North  Koreans  as  aggressors  whereas  Soviet  Union 
takes  position  that  US  and  other  UN  members  participating  in  Korean 
campaign  are  aggressors. 

Barbour 

1  On  October  23,  Soviet  Representative  Vyshinsky  introduced  a  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  First  Committee  titled  “Condemnation  of  War  Propaganda,  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Atomic  Weapon,  and  One-third  Reduction  of  Great  Power  Forces.” 
For  documentation  on  General  Assembly  consideration  of  this  subject,  see  vol.  ii, 
pp.  371  ff. 

320/11-350  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

confidential  Washington,  November  3,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

471.  Re  Delga  199  Oct  30.1  Fol  constitutes  general  guidance  in  con¬ 
versations  with  other  dels  re  suggestion  made  by  Pres  Oct  24  in  GA 
re  exploring  ways  to  bring  more  closely  together  the  work  of  AEC  and 
CCA,  one  possibility  being  that  work  might  be  carried  forward  in  the 
future  through  a  consolidated  disarmament  commission.  Suggestion  of 
Pres  shld  be  considered  and  discussed  in  context  of  entire  speech. 
Underlying  suggestion  is  fact  that  US  has  long  considered  necessity 

1  Delga  199  from  New  York,  October  30,  read  as  follows :  “USDel  discussions 
with  other  delegations  re  President’s  October  24  suggestion  AEC  and  CCA  might 
be  consolidated  disclose  general  desire  to  ascertain  more  specifically  what  steps 
US  has  in  mind  for  5th  GA.  Delegation  would  appreciate  any  guidance  Depart¬ 
ment  can  furnish  this  matter.”  (320/10-3050) 
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for  coordinating  implementation  of  control  systems  in  respective 
fields.  Pres’s  suggestion  foreshadowed  at  last  year’s  GA  in  US  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  if  and  when  suitable  and  acceptable  plans  for 
atomic  energy  and  conventional  armaments  control  are  developed, 
there  will  be  necessity  for  coordinating  the  two  plans  in  an  over-all 
system  of  collective  security.  In  this  connection,  Delegation’s  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  paras  2 c  SD/A/C. 1/336  2  and  SD/A/C.1/337.3  Agree¬ 
ment  on  such  coordination  of  implementation  is  an  integral  part  of 
agreement  on  the  two  systems  of  control.  Suggestion  of  Pres  is  to  the 
effect  that  concurrent  with  continuing  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on 
atomic  energy  and  conventional  armaments  control  systems,  UN 
might  now  also  prepare  and  plan  for  coordination  of  respective  plans 
for  joint  implementation  against  the  day  that  agreement  can  be 
reached.  This  is  the  only  road  to  effective  disarmament  that  US  and 
UN"  can  take  if  genuine  disarmament  is  ever  to  come  about.  There  is 
no  intention  of  starting  arms  control  discussions  from  scratch  but 
rather  of  building  on  existing  foundations.  Suggestion  accordingly 
does  not  stem  from  sudden  shift  in  policy.  Question  involved  is  ap¬ 
propriate  time  when  such  consolidated  and  coordinated  approach  slild 
be  advanced.  Terms  of  reference  of  new  commission,  together  with  its 
membership,  must  be  carefully  worked  out  in  consultation  with  other 
UN  members  so  that  commission  is  properly  constituted  at  outset  and 
will  not  be  a  source  of  grief  later.  US  is  interested  in  receiving  best 
thinking  of  UN  on  this  matter.  US  does  not  wish  to  impose  its  own 
ideas  at  time  when  it  wld  like  to  receive  independent  expression  of 
views  of  others  and  accordingly  US  does  not  at  this  time  intend  to 
introduce  resolution  this  GA  on  this  subject.  If  others  submit  resolu¬ 
tions  US  will  consider  them  on  their  merits.  US  will  welcome  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  other  Delegations’  thinking  on  Pres’s  suggestion  and  in  any  event 
US  will,  at  appropriate  time,  but  not  necessarily  at  this  GA,  advance 
its  own  views  on  how  consolidation  and  coordination  might  take  place 
and  on  what  basis. 

Acheson 

5  Ante,  p.  85. 

8  Ante,  p.  86. 

10  Files  :  US/A/M  (Chr)/176 

Minutes  of  the  Jfl st  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 

General  Assembly ,  New  York,  November  16,  1950,  9:15  a.  m. 

[Extract] 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  a  list  of  those  present  (46)  and  discussion  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  establishment  of  an  International  Criminal  Court.] 
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2.  Possible  consolidation  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Com¬ 
mission  for  C onventional  Armaments  (Deptcl  471,  November  3). 

Mr.  Nash  explained  that  discussion  of  this  item  was  attributable  to 
the  President’s  speech  to  the  Assembly  on  United  Nations  Day,  Oc¬ 
tober  24,  in  which  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  new  commission  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  was  suggested.  He  noted 
that  up  until  the  time  of  the  President’s  address,  there  was  no  item 
on  the  agenda  regarding  conventional  armaments,  although  atomic 
energy  had  been  scheduled  for  debate  directly  in  plenary  session  and 
was  expected  to  come  up  some  time  early  in  December.  That  was  one 
place  where  the  President’s  suggestion,  if  it  came  up  at  all,  would 
arise.  There  were  two  other  places  where  it  might  possibly  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  first  was  in  connection  with  the  Lie  Twenty  Year  Peace 
Plan,  and  the  second  was  in  connection  with  the  “Peace  Through 
Deeds”  resolution,  in  which  there  were  provisions  relating  to 
disarmament.1 

Mr.  Nash  explained  that  suggestions  for  a  single  commission  had 
several  motivations.  One  of  the  primary  motives  was  the  desire  of  the 
President  to  bring  out  in  sharp  focus  the  fact  that  the  present  arma¬ 
ments  program  was  no  choice  of  our  own,  but  a  program  we  were 
compelled  to  adopt  because  the  preferable  course  of  universal  dis¬ 
armament  under  effective  international  control  had  not  been  followed. 
The  speech  had  made  it  clear  that  we  preferred  disarmament.  This 
was  a  psychological  motive  behind  the  President’s  remarks.  It  was 
also  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  some  progress  in  the 
disarmament  field  with  the  new  light  the  establishment  of  a  single 
commission  might  bring  to  the  problem.  Another  motive  was  to  empha¬ 
size  that  the  field  of  disarmament  was  a  single  unit  and  could  not  be 
dealt  with  piecemeal. 

Referring  to  the  history  of  the  two  commissions,  Mr.  Nash  re¬ 
called  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  established  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1946,  while  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  was 
not  set  up  until  February,  1947.  It  was  our  position  that  the  best  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  initial  stages  was  to  be  made  through  separate  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  two  fields,  because  the  atomic  energy  problems,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  were  so  unique  that  there  would  have  been  no  progress  at  all  were 
both  fields  to  have  been  considered  together.  Mr.  Nash  believed  that 
the  wisdom  of  this  course  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  workable 
plan  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  had  been  developed.  At  the  same 
time  we  had  always  recognized  that  the  two  fields  were  intimately 

1  For  documentation  on  the  Lie  Peace  Plan  and  the  “Peace  Through  Deeds” 
Resolution,  see  vol.  ix,  pp.  371  ft. 
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interrelated.  For  example,  there  was  some  worry  that  if  we  had  a 
plan  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  approved  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  we  would  have  then  had  to  come  up  quickly  with  a  plan  for 
the  control  of  conventional  armaments  before  we  could  surrender  our 
atomic  weapons. 

Mr.  Nash  indicated  that  at  the  last  General  Assembly,  we  had 
started  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  statement  in  the  President’s 
speech  by  indicating  that  the  time  was  coming  when  the  two  fields 
had  to  be  brought  together  and  integrated  into  one  overall  plan,  even 
though  different  systems  of  control  would  be  required.  Since  that 
time,  the  Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments  had  made  progress, 
and  we  were  now  prepared  to  say  that  a  system  of  safeguards  could 
be  worked  out  so  that  we  could  carry  forward  on  the  disarmament 
plan.  It  had  therefore  been  concluded  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  appropriateness  of  bringing  the  two  commissions  together, 
and  the  President  had  made  the  suggestion  in  his  speech.  This  state¬ 
ment  recognized  the  fact  that  disarmament  is  a  unit,  that  it  must  be 
universal,  and  that  it  must  be  surrounded  by  adequate  safeguards. 
The  President  advanced  his  idea  simply  as  a  suggestion  but  did  not 
make  a  specific  proposal  in  order  to  see  what  the  consensus  among 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  would  be.  His  suggestion  had 
aroused  some  interest.  Australia  had  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  resolution.  However,  we  had  discouraged  them  from  submitting 
it  at  once  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  better  to  get  general  views 
first.  Syria,  India,  Canada,  Belgium,  France  and  South  Africa  had 
expressed  real  interest  in  the  suggestion,  while  the  British  and  Nor¬ 
wegians  had  had  rather  a  negative  reaction.  Our  present  position 
was  more  to  seek  the  views  of  other  members  on  our  idea  than  any¬ 
thing  more  concrete.  We  did  not  now  intend  to  submit  a  specific 
proposal  in  this  Assembly. 

Mr.  Nash  noted  that  the  President’s  suggestion  had  given  rise  to 
some  confusion,  including  the  question  whether  a  change  in  United 
States  atomic  energy  policy  was  involved.  In  illustration  of  this  fact, 
he  referred  to  a  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  a  Belgian  dele¬ 
gate.  This  individual  had  asked  him  whether  we  were  coming  to  the 
view  that  inspection  alone  was  sufficient  for  atomic  energy  control.  Mr. 
Nash  said  that  he  had  replied  in  the  negative,  that  the  suggestion 
did  not  indicate  any  change  in  our  position  that  the  best  plan  was 
the  plan  already  approved  by  the  United  Nations.  The  Belgian  had 
also  asked  whether  the  President’s  suggestion  indicated  an  intention 
on  our  part  to  propose  a  swap  between  the  two  fields.  He  had  re¬ 
sponded  that  that  was  hardly  possible.  In  the  third  place,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  had  inquired  whether  we  regarded  the  distinction  between  the 
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two  fields  as  entirely  artificial.  He  had  informed  him  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  had  no  such  significance  and  that  we  still  believed  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  maintain  a  distinction.  Mr.  Hash  noted  that  there  had  been 
some  fuzziness  in  this  respect,  particularly  as  regards  the  question 
of  just  what  was  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction.  The  distinction  which 
needed  to  be  kept  in  mind  and  to  be  discussed  was  the  difference 
between  atomic  energy  as  an  instrument  of  warfare  and  conventional 
armaments,  restating  the  necessity  for  two  different  systems  of  con¬ 
trol.  He  believed  there  would  have  to  be  subcommissions  to  discuss 
the  separate  problems  involved  in  each  field. 

Mr.  Hash  observed  that  the  political  situation  seemed  no  better  as 
regards  the  possibility  of  general  consideration  of  disarmament.  In 
this  connection  he  referred  to  the  language  in  the  third  item  of  the  Lie 
Twenty  Year  Peace  Plan  which  stated  the  present  situation  as  well  as 
could  be  done  at  the  present  time.  This  had  indicated  that  any  progress 
at  all  would  help  to  reduce  the  cold  war  tensions  and  adjust  disputes. 
He  observed  that  there  were  such  enormous  technical  problems  in¬ 
volved  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  work  out  a  system  of  controls, 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  progress  could  not  be  made  on  a  plan 
as  a  sort  of  mental  exercise.  It  might  just  help  a  little  to  relieve 
tensions  to  discuss  this  matter. 

Mr.  Hash  explained  that  the  problem  before  the  Delegation  was 
not  one  of  action,  but  rather  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly  so  that  when  the  item  was  discussed,  we  could 
determine  what,  if  anything,  should  be  done  at  this  session.  The 
purpose  of  his  comments  had  been  to  ask  everybody  on  the  delegation 
who  should  pick  up  any  information  on  this  subject,  to  pass  it  on 
so  that  a  proper  course  of  action  could  be  formulated. 

Ambassador  Austin  referred  to  the  approval  of  the  resolution  en¬ 
titled  “Peace  Through  Deeds.”  The  second  paragraph  of  that  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  he  read,  stated  our  policies  in  this  field.  He  observed  that 
in  voting,  members  had  wanted  to  vote  separately  on  paragraph  ( a ) , 
but  he  had  successfully  managed  to  avoid  such  separate  votes.  As  it 
turned  out,  except  for  the  Soviet  bloc,  all  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Hations  had  voted  with  us  on  this  expression  of  United  Ha- 
tions  principles  in  this  field.  Mr.  Hash  said  the  same  point  might  be 
raised  in  the  plenary  again,  since  the  question  had  been  asked  whether 
paragraph  '2(5)  was  consistent  with  the  President’s  speech.  The 
answer  to  that  was  that  it  was  perfectly  consistent  since  nothing  in 
the  speech  indicated  a  walking-away  from  the  present  plan.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Austin  agreed.  He  noted  that  this  was  psychological  warfare  to 
meet  the  Stockholm  Peace  Petition.  Here  again,  what  we  did  was 
subservient  to  the  Korean  situation,  where  we  should  do  nothing  to 
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weaken  our  overall  political  position.  Therefore,  it  had.  been  deter¬ 
mined  appropriate  to  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  the  last  General 
Assembly. 

Ambassador  Austin  inquired  whether  there  was  any  objection  to 
continued  liaison  with  other  delegations  on  this  matter.  There  was  no 
objection  to  this  policy. 

[Here  follows  consideration  of  other  subjects.] 


IO  Files  :  US/A/2S97 

Memorandum  of  Conversations ,  toy  the  Deputy  United  States  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 
(. Nash ) 

confidential  [New  Y  ork,]  November  21, 1950. 

Subject :  President’s  Suggestion  He  Consolidation  of  AEC  and  CCA 
Participants :  Mr.  Frank  Nash — Conversations,  separately,  with : 

Dr.  Jacques  Errera,1  Belgian  Delegation 
Mr.  David  Cole,  British  Delegation 
Mr.  J.  E.  Coulson,2  British  Delegation 
Mr.  Dennis  Laskey,  British  Delegation 
Conversation  with  Messrs.  Coulson  and  Laskey  held 
jointly. 

Ambassador  Fawzi  Bey,3  Egyptian  Delegation 
Dr.  Jose  Correa,4  Ecuadoran  Delegation 
Mr.  Francis  Lacoste,5  F  rench  Delegation 
Sir  Keith  Officer,6  Australian  Delegation 

F ollowing  is  the  substance  of  recent  conversations  held  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  several  Delegations  concerning  the  President’s  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  consolidation  of  the  AEC  and  CCA. 

Belgian  Representative:  Dr.  Errera  stated  that  his  Delegation 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  President’s  suggestion  and  inquired 
whether  it  indicated  any  possible  change  in  the  views  of  the  US  con- 

1  Adviser,  Permanent  Belgian  Delegation  at  the  United  Nations;  Adviser, 
Belgian  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

a  Deputy  Permanent  British  Representative  at  the  United  Nations ;  Adviser, 
British  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

s  Mahmoud  Fawzi  Bey,  Permanent  Egyptian  Representative  at  the  United 
Nations ;  Member  of  the  Egyptian  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

*  Alternate  Permanent  Representative  of  Ecuador  at  the  United  Nations ; 
Member  of  the  Delegation  of  Ecuador  to  the  General  Assembly. 

5  Alternate  Permanent  French  Representative  at  the  United  Nations ;  Adviser, 
French  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

”  Australian  Ambassador  in  France ;  Member  of  the  Australian  Delegation  to 
the  General  Assembly. 
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cerning  the  possibility  of  relying  upon  a  system  of  inspection  alone 
for  the  control  of  atomic  energy.  He  referred  to  the  interview  of 
Mr.  Gordon  Dean,  Chairman  of  the  US  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
appearing  in  the  November  3  issue  of  17. S.  News  and  World  Report, 
where  Mr.  Dean  discussed  briefly  the  effectiveness  of  a  system  of 
inspection  in  the  atomic  energy  field.  He  wondered  whether  there  was 
any  possible  connection  between  the  President’s  suggestion  and  the 
substance  of  the  Gordon  Dean  interview.  I  replied  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  connection  between  the  two,  and  that  I  could  definitely 
state  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  President’s  suggestion  of  a  new 
commission  that  was  to  be  taken  as  implying  any  change  in  the  views 
of  the  US  concerning  the  inadequacy  of  a  system  of  mere  inspection 
for  the  effective  control  of  atomic  energy.  Dr.  Errera  stated  that  he 
was  relieved  to  hear  that  there  was  no  such  implication  to  be  derived 
from  the  President’s  suggestion,  adding  that  it  continued  to  be  the 
view  of  their  Government  that  mere  inspection  alone  could  not  be 
accepted  as  an  effective  system  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 
Dr.  Errera  also  asked  whether  the  President’s  suggestion  might  carry 
the  implication  that  the  US  might  be  going  to  propose  some  “swap”  in 
the  way  of  a  reduction  in  the  atomic  field  in  exchange  for  a  reduction  in 
the  field  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces.  I  replied  that 
I  could  not  see  how  such  an  exchange  would  be  feasible  and  that  in 
any  event,  there  was  no  such  implication  to  be  derived  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  suggestion.  Dr.  Errera  said  that  in  the  view  of  his  Delegation, 
the  suggestion  for  the  consolidation  of  the  two  present  commissions 
into  a  single  new  commission  was  a  good  one  and  would  receive  their 
support.  He  said  he  thought  that  such  a  commission  could  carry 
forward  much  useful  work  with  the  technical  phases  of  the  problem 
in  both  the  atomic  and  nonatomic  fields,  despite  the  inability  to  reach 
any  present  solution  of  the  major  political  issues  involved.  He  asked 
what  our  views  might  be  concerning  the  composition  of  such  a  com¬ 
mission,  volunteering  his  own  opinion  that  probably  the  simplest 
approach  would  be  to  carry  over  the  representation  on  the  atomic 
energy  commission ;  that  is,  all  members  of  the  Security  Council  plus 
Canada  when  not  a  member  of  the  Security  Council.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  consideration  might  be  given  to  countries  like  Belgium 
having  an  interest  in  the  source  materials  of  atomic  energy.  I  replied 
that  our  thinking  had  not  yet  become  firm  on  the  point,  but  that  we 
were  presently  inclined  to  agree  with  his  view  that  the  best  approach 
would  be  to  carry  over  the  representation  of  the  member  nations 
serving  on  the  atomic  energy  commission. 

TJK  Representatives :  At  a  luncheon  meeting  with  Messrs.  Coulson 
and  Laskey  pessimism  was  registered,  particularly  by  the  latter,  con- 
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cerning  the  possibility  of  any  useful  discussion  going  forward  in  the 
atomic  energy  field,  either  under  the  present  set-up  or  under  any 
organization  which  may  be  established.  Mr.  Coulson  stated  that 
although  the  problems  were  new  to  him,  he  felt  that  some  useful  dis¬ 
cussions  might  continue  to  go  forward  in  the  CCA  field,  although  he 
was  not  clear  as  to  just  what  direction  they  would  take.  Both  Mr. 
Coulson  and  Mr.  Laskey  stated  that,  in  view  of  their  Delegation,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  new  Commission 
during  the  current  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Coulson  added,  however, 
that  he  felt  some  suggestion  like  that  advanced  by  the  Australian 
Delegation,  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 
study  the  problem  and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  might 
be  in  order.  In  a  separate  conversation  with  Mr.  Cole,  also  of  the 
UK  Delegation,  it  was  stated  by  him  as  his  own  personal  view  that 
the  President’s  suggestion  was  an  “extremely  sensible  one”.  However, 
Mr.  Cole  added  that  he  felt  some  concern  as  to  how  far  discussions 
could  go  ahead  in  CCA  without  encountering  the  very  complicated 
problem  of  quotas,  a  problem  to  which  he  could  see  no  present 
solution. 

Egyptian  Representative :  Ambassador  Fawzi  Bey  in  a  brief  con¬ 
versation  stated  that  his  Delegation  thought  the  President’s  sugges¬ 
tion  was  a  good  one,  representing  as  it  did  a  viewpoint  which  the 
Egyptian  Delegation  had  been  maintaining  for  some  time. 

Ecuadoran  Representative:  Dr.  Correa  stated  that  his  Delega¬ 
tion  was  “very  happy”  about  the  President’s  suggestion,  and  that  he 
felt  his  Delegation  would  be  willing  to  act  as  co-sponsor  of  any 
resolution  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  US  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
plementing  the  President’s  suggestion. 

French  Representative :  Mr.  Lacoste  indicated  that  his  Delegation 
would  be  willing  to  go  along  with  whatever  the  US  thought  might 
be  in  order  to  implement  the  President’s  suggestion.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  thought  the  matter  of  a  new  organization  should  be  very 
carefully  worked  out,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  which  would  govern  any  new  commission. 

Australian  Representative :  At  the  outset  of  our  conversation,  Sir 
Keith  Officer  stated  he  was  afraid  that  much  of  the  momentum  had 
been  lost  since  the  President’s  suggestion  was  advanced,  and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  some  concern  whether  it  would  still  be  feasible  to  accomplish 
anything  substantial  during  the  current  General  Assembly.  I  assured 
Sir  Keith  that  the  only  point  that  the  US  Delegation  had  in  mind 
in  suggesting  that  the  Australian  Delegation  hold  in  abeyance  the 
resolution  which  they  had  at  first  proposed  introducing  a  few  days 
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after  tie  President’s  speech  of  October  24  was  to  avoid  having  the  reso¬ 
lution  fall  within  the  contest  of  the  Soviet  “peace  proposals”  which 
were  then  under  debate  in  Committee  One  and  also  to  give  the  other 
member  nations  time  to  think  about  the  suggestion  for  a  new  commis¬ 
sion,  and  time  to  formulate  their  views  on  the  matter.  I  told  Sir  Keith 
that  the  US  Delegation  was  most  anxious  to  see  that  the  President’s 
suggestion  was  given  careful  consideration  during  the  current  General 
Assembly  and  was  implemented  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  consensus.  I  added  that  if  the  general  reaction  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  suggestion  appeared  to  be  one  of  general  approval,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  of  reluctance  to  tackle  the  job  of  working  out  the 
details  during  the  present  General  Assembly,  then  the  US  Delegation 
would  strongly  favor  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  along  the  lines 
of  the  Australian  draft.  Sir  Keith  said  that,  in  view  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  he  would  like  to  “shorten  up  somewhat”  the  earlier  draft  reso¬ 
lution  of  his  Delegation,  and  transmit  it  to  his  foreign  office  to 
determine  whether  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Australian  Delegation 
to  introduce  it  at  ian  appropriate  stage  of  the  GA,  presumably  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  of  the  atomic  energy  question,  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  take  place  directly  in  plenary  session. 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  R.  Gordon  Arneson 1 2  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  November  27, 1950. 

Subject  :  Views  of  the  AEG  on  the  Current  Adequacy  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Features  of  the  United  Nations  Plan  for  the  Control  of 
Atomic  Energy 

During  the  State-Defense  study  which  culminated  in  the  NSC/68,” 
considerable  attention  was  directed  toward  the  possibilities  of,  and 
prerequisites  for,  securing  effective  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  Chapter  VIII  of  NSC/68  concerning  International  Control 
is  appended  as  Tab  A,  the  most  pertinent  section  of  which  states: 

“The  above  considerations  make  it  clear  that  at  least  a  major 
change  in  the  relative  power  positions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  take  place  before  an  effective  system  of 


1  Effective  November  13,  Arneson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 

State,  became  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  continued  to  func¬ 
tion  as  Departmental  adviser  on  atomic  energy  matters.  ,, 

2  For  NSC  68,  “United  States  Objectives  and  Programs  for  National  Security, 
April  14,  1950,  a  Report  to  the  National  Security  Council  by  its  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  related  documentation,  see  pp.  126  ff. 
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international  control  could  be  negotiated.  The  Soviet  Union  would 
have  had  to  have  moved  a  substantial  distance  down  the  path  of 
accommodation  and  compromise  before  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  conceivable.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  Third  Iveport  of 
the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  May  17,  1948,  in  which  it  is  stated  that £.  .  ._  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  has  been  unable  to  secure  .  .  .  their  acceptance  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  participation  in  the  world  community  required 
of  all  nations  in  this  field.  ...  As  a  result,  the  Commission  has  been 
forced  to  recognize  that  agreement  on  effective  measures  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy  is  itself  dependent  on  cooperation  in  broader 
fields  of  policy.’ 

“In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  that  an  effective  plan  for  inter¬ 
national  control  can  be  negotiated  unless  and  until  the  Kremlin  design 
has  been  frustrated  to  a  point  at  which  a  genuine  and  drastic  change 
in  Soviet  policies  has  taken  place.” 

The  narrower  but  important  question  of  the  current  technical  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  UN  plan  was  raised  during  this  study.  On  April  20, 1950, 
a  letter,  over  your  signature,  was  sent  to  the  AEC,  requesting  a  cur¬ 
rent  evaluation,  without  regard  to  political  issues,  of  the  UN  plan 
(see  Tab  B).3 

The  AEC  replied  on  June  26, 1950,  in  a  letter  that  was  obscure  and 
hardly  responsive  (see  Tab  C).4  An  extreme  conclusion  that  might  be 
drawn  from  it  was  that  we  should  no  longer  support  the  UN  plan. 
This  letter  was  the  subject  of  my  memorandum  to  you  dated  August  14, 
1950  (see  Tab  D),5  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  AEC  for  your  sig¬ 
nature,  requesting  further  information  and  a  more  precise  expression 
of  views.  This  letter  was  signed  on  August  22,  1950  (see  Tab  E).6 

The  AEC  replied  to  this  last  letter  on  September  20,  1950  (see  Tab 
F ) 7  and  came  to  the  following  conclusions : 

ua.  Effective  international  control  of  atomic  energy  on  a  current 
and  continuing  basis  after  the  United  Nations  plan  went  into  full 
operation  would  be  technologically  feasible. 

“A  The  detection  of  the  withholding  of  fissionable  material  pro¬ 
duced  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  United  Nations  plan  would 
be  more  difficult,  and  the  amount  of  fissionable  material  which  might 
be  withheld  without  detection  would  increase  as  the  accumulation  of 
fissionable  material  increases.  This  difficulty  stresses  the  need  for 
(1)  stages  of  transition  to  full  control  of  such  a  nature  as  to  provide 
opportunities  for  obtaining  assurances  against  the  withholding  of 
significant  quantities  of  fissionable  material  and  (2)  strategic  distri- 


*  Ante,  p.  66. 

*  Ante,  p.  79. 

'  Not  printed. 

*  Ante,  p.  82. 
'Ante,  p.  94. 
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bution  of  fissionable  material  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  effects 
of  possible  withholding.” 

Although  much  thinking  and  staff  studies  have  been  directed  toward 
the  problem  of  stages  and  strategic  distribution  (also  called  strategic 
balance  and  quotas),  no  specific  proposals  on  these  points  have  been 
made  by  the  United  States  for  reasons  that  are  best  stated  in  the  Third 
Report  of  the  UN  AEG  dated  May  17, 1948. 

“The  problems  which  have  not  been  elaborated  in  detail,  i.e., 
organization  and  administration,  financing,  strategic  balance,  pro¬ 
hibitions,  and  enforcement,  and  the  stages  of  transition  from  the 
present  situation  to  one  of  full  international  control,  are  of  a  different 
nature.  These  questions  do  not  affect  the  basic  nature  of  the  problem  of 
control.  Some  questions,  such  as  stages,  which  only  concern  the  period 
of  transition  to  full  international  control,  will  be  conditional  on  future 
technological  developments  and  the  conditions  of  world  security.  The 
same  considerations  apply  to  the  question  of  the  strategic  balance  to 
be  established  in  the  location  of  nuclear  materials  and  nuclear  reactors 
between  one  part  of  the  globe  and  another.  Others,  such  as  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  agency — on  which  inconclusive  dis¬ 
cussions  have  recently  taken  place — and  the  question  of  the  agency’s 
finances,  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  existence  of  prior  agreement 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  control  system.  Indeed,  until  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  basic  principles  of  control  has  been  reached,  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  proposals  to  cover  these  remaining  topics  Avould  be  unrealistic 
and  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  given  such 
agreement,  solutions  to  these  problems  could  be  worked  out.” 

The  AEG  also  indicated  that  it  might  be  desirable,  if  the  opportunity 
arose,  to  tighten  up  certain  parts  of  the  plan  by  strengthening  the 
controls  over  heavy  water,  and  by  naming  the  appropriate  lighter 
elements  as  coming  under  the  controls  of  the  international  agency, 
although  the  general  language  of  the  plan  had  been  deliberately  chosen 
to  cover  both  fissionable  and  fusionable  materials. 

In  expressing  these  views,  the  AEG  scrupulously  limited  itself  only 
to  the  technical  aspects  of  the  problem.  Quite  properly,  it  did  not 
make  any  analysis  of  broader  political  considerations,  such  as  the 
political  climate,  the  existing  or  prospective  power  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  West,  and  the  relationship  between  atomic  energy 
control  and  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments 
and  armed  forces,  which  have  a  great  bearing  on  whether  the  U.S. 
can  afford  to  continue  its  support  for  the  UN  plan.  The  prime  political 
consideration  which  must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  which  is  stressed  in 
NSC/68,  is  that  acceptance  of  effective  international  control  by  the 
Soviet  Union  would  mean  a  fundamental  change  in  the  character  of 
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the  Soviet  system.  In  fact,  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  change  in  this 
manner,  they  should  be  as  insistent  as  we  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
control  system.  Should  this  come  to  pass,  there  wrnuld  be  ample  op¬ 
portunities  for  testing  their  good  faith — and  of  all  other  nations 
during : 

(a)  The  negotiating  out  of  the  remainder  of  the  UN  plan,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  stages  and  on  the  distribution  of  atomic  materials  and 
facilities, 

( b )  The  actual  implementation  of  the  plan,  and 

(c)  The  concurrent  implementation  of  an  effective  plan  for  the 
regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  United  States  should  continue  to  support  effective  inter¬ 
national  control  of  atomic  energy  by  continuing  its  support  for  the 
UN  plan. 

2.  The  United  States  should  continue  to  emphasize  its  view  that 
atomic  energy  control  and  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  conven¬ 
tional  armaments  and  armed  forces  are  integral  parts  of  the  over-all 
problems  of  collective  security  and  disarmament,  and  that  an  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient  of  agreement  on  both  plans  is  agreement  on  their 
coordinated  implementation. 

In  connection  with  this  latter  point,  the  Regulation  of  Armaments 
Committee  (RAC),  whose  members  are  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  Chairman  of  the  AEC  a  member 
when  atomic  energy  control  is  involved,  is  responsible  for  United 
States  policy  in  the  general  field  of  disarmament.  It  has  recently  been 
inactive  because  of  reorganization  within  Defense,  but  it  is  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  resume  its  work,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  inter¬ 
relationship  between  atomic  energy  control  and  the  regulation  and 
reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces.  Mr.  Hicker- 
son  is  your  working  deputy  on  RAC. 

This  memorandum  has  been  discussed  with,  and  concurred  in  by, 
Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Hickerson  and  Mr.  Nitze. 


R.  Gordon  Arneson 
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IO  Flies  :  US/S/1614 

Memorandum  of  Conversations,  by  Mr.  G.  Hayden  Raynor,  Adviser , 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 

confidential  [New  York,]  December  1,  1950. 

Subject:  President’s  Statement  on  Use  of  the  Atomic  Bomb1 
P articipants :  V arious  European  and  Commonwealth  Delegations 
Mr.  Hayden  Raynor,  United  States  Delegation 

Many  European  and  Commonwealth  delegations  expressed  to  me 
yesterday  great  apprehension  with  respect  to  the  President’s  state¬ 
ment  and  the  hope  that  it  didn’t  mean  what  it  seemed  to  mean.  The 
reaction  was  quite  a  serious  one  up  until  the  time  the  clarifying  state¬ 
ment  was  issued.  This  statement  appeared  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
and  I  heard  little  about  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

In  the  earlier  comment  the  most  serious  question  was  raised  about 
that  portion  relating  to  the  use  of  it  being  decided  by  the  commander 
in  the  field,  although  there  appeared  to  be  great  shock  over  the  part 
which  indicated  that  consideration  was  being  given  to  its  use.  This 
latter  feeling  I  believe  still  exists  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  clarify¬ 
ing  statement  removed  the  original  impression  which  was  created, 
although  as  indicated,  it  calmed  down  the  atmosphere  considerably. 

1  Reference  is  to  a  remark  by  President  Truman  during  his  press  conference 
of  November  30.  In  the  course  of  discussion  on  the  Korean  crisis,  the  following 
exchange  occurred :  “The  President:  We  will  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  military  situation,  just  as  we  always  have.  [12.]  Q.  Will  that  in¬ 
clude  the  atomic  bomb?  The  President:  That  includes  every  weapon  that  we 
have.  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  ‘every  weapon  that  we  have.’  Does  that  mean 
that  there  is  active  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb?  The  President: 
There  has  always  been  active  consideration  of  its  use.  I  don’t  want  to  see  it  used. 
It  is  a  terrible  weapon,  and  it  should  not  be  used  on  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children  who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  military  aggression.  That 
happens  when  it  is  used.” 

Later  the  same  day  the  White  House  issued  the  following  press  release :  “The 
President  wants  to  make  it  certain  that  there  is  no  misinterpretation  of  his 
answers  to  questions  at  his  press  conference  today  about  the  use  of  the  atom 
bomb.  Naturally,  there  has  been  consideration  of  this  subject  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  just  as  there  is  consideration  of  the  use  of  all 
military  weapons  whenever  our  forces  are  in  combat. 

“Consideration  of  the  use  of  any  weapon  is  always  implicit  in  the  very 
possession  of  that  weapon. 

“However,  it  should  be  emphasized,  that,  by  law,  only  the  President  can 
authorize  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb,  and  no  such  authorization  has  been  given. 
If  and  when  such  authorization  should  be  given,  the  military  commander  in 
the  field  would  have  charge  of  the  tactical  delivery  of  the  weapon. 

“In  brief,  the  replies  to  the  questions  at  today’s  press  conference  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  any  change  in  this  situation.” 

For  the  complete  text  of  the  press  conference  of  November  30,  see  Public 
Pavers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S.  Truman,  1950,  pp.  724- 
728.  For  additional  documentation  relating  to  the  President’s  statement,  see 
vol.  vii,  pp.  1237  if. 
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10  Files:  US/S/1616 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt , 

Member  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 

restricted  [New  ork,]  December  1,  1950. 

Subject :  Possible  Use  of  the  Atomic  Bomb  in  Korea 
Participants :  Dr.  Jamil  M.  Baroody,1  Delegation  of  Saudi  Arabia 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  United  States  Delegation 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Third  Committee2 3  this  morning, 
Dr.  Baroody  spoke  to  me  with  deep  emotion  about  the  President’s 
announcement  of  yesterday  concerning  the  possible  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb  in  Korea.  Dr.  Baroody  said  that  this  matter  had  been  discussed 
at  great  length  among  representatives  of  all  the  “little  countries”  and 
that  he  would  be  grateful  if  I  would  transmit  their  views  to  the 
President. 

Dr.  Baroody  said  that  the  delegations  representing  the  Near  East 
and  Asia  were  profoundly  distressed  and  disturbed  over  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  announcement  that  he  was  considering  the  possibility  of  using 
the  atomic  bomb  against  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  word  “possi¬ 
bility”  would  disappear  by  the  time  the  announcement  reached  Asia, 
and  people  would  hear  only  that  the  United  States  intended  to  use  the 
atomic  bomb  against  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  people  of  the  whole 
Asiatic  continent  would  never  understand  why  the  American  people 
had  decided  to  use  the  atomic  bomb  against  them.  They  would  regard 
it  as  an  action  of  the  white  race  against  the  colored  races.  They  would 
never  forget  that  the  atomic  bomb  was  used  first  against  the  Japanese 
and  later  against  the  Chinese,  but  never  against  any  white  peoples. 
This  fact  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  years  to  come.  He  said 
that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  prevent  such  a  disaster. 

I  replied  that  I  quite  agreed  that  the  atomic  bomb  was  a  terrible 
weapon  but  that  I  had  to  point  out  that  other  weapons  were  also 
terrible  in  their  effect ;  indeed,  war  itself  was  a  terrible  thing.  Whether 
the  atomic  bomb  should  be  used  in  Korea  would  have  to  be  decided 
entirely  in  terms  of  the  military  situation  at  a  particular  time ;  that 
would  be  true  of  any  kind  of  weapon.  I  added  that  I  hoped  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  use  the  atomic  bomb  in  Korea. 


1  Member  of  the  Permanent  Saudi  Arabian  Delegation  at  the  United  Nations ; 

Alternate  Member  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

3  The  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  dealing  with  social,  humanitarian, 
and  cultural  issues. 
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10  Files  :  US/A/3033 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  Ward  P.  Allen /  Adviser , 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 

confidential  [New  York,]  December  6,  1950. 

Subject :  GA  Action  re  Merger  of  CCA  and  AEC 
Participants :  Sir  Keith  Officer,  Australian  Delegation 

Mr.  K.  C.  O.  Shann,1 2  Australian  Delegation 
M.  F  rancis  Lacoste,  F rench  Delegation 
Mr.  Peter  Hope,  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
Mr.  Frank  Nash,  United  States  Delegation 
Mr.  Ward  P.  Allen,  United  States  Delegation 

We  advised  Sir  Keith  Officer  that  the  US  finds  satisfactory  the 
draft  of  resolution,  based  on  the  Australian  draft,  previously  dis¬ 
cussed  under  which  the  GA  would  establish  a  Committee  to  consider 
and  report  to  the  next  session  on  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
AEC  and  CCA  and  on  the  advisability  of  merging  their  functions.3 
Sir  Keith  had  recommended  this  favorably  to  his  Government  and, 
although  he  had  not  received  definite  word,  proceeded  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  he  would  be  authorized  to  submit  the  resolution  as  principal 
sponsor  in  connection  with  plenary  consideration  of  the  atomic  energy 
item. 

After  discussion,  it  was  tentatively  agreed  that  the  Committee  to 
be  set  up  might  be  composed  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  SC  (as  of 
January  1,  1951)  plus  Canada  as  a  member  of  the  AEC  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  as  prime  mover  of  the  resolution.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  should  be  sought  from  among  the  same 
group.  Sir  Keith  plans  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Canadians,  we 
to  continue  preliminary  discussions  with  the  UK  and  with  France. 
Depending  on  Australian  instructions  and  definite  reactions  from  UK 
and  France,  the  others  of  the  group  (except  USSR  and  China)  can 
then  be  approached. 

We  agreed  that  the  time  was  out  of  joint  for  any  more  definitive 
action  by  this  Assembly  and  that  this  modest  proposal,  if  presented, 
would  be  done  without  fireworks  or  fanfare. 

M.  Lacoste,  in  response  to  our  questions  as  to  whether  this  GA 
should  take  any  action  on  the  President’s  suggestion,  viewed  with 

1  Special  Assistant  on  United  Nations  Affairs,  Office  of  European  Regional 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

2 First  Secretary,  Permanent  Australian  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations; 
Adviser,  Australian  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  resolution  as  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  12  and  approved  the  following  day,  see  p.  124. 
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sympathy  the  idea  of  some  resolution  along  the  lines  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  proposal.  He  recognized  that  some  such  action  would  be  a  good 
counter  to  the  possible  introduction  by  the  USSR  or  some  other  dele¬ 
gation  of  an  unacceptable  proposal  based  on  the  President’s  sugges¬ 
tion.  He  stated  that  he  will  discuss  the  matter  within  his  Delegation, 
seek  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Office  and  advise  us  by  the  end 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  Hope  seemed  less  unwilling  to  have  the  GA  take  action  along 
the  lines  of  the  Australian  proposal  than  he  had  previously  indicated 
to  Mr.  Raynor  and  gave  the  impression  that  the  UK  would  not  be 
seriously  averse  to  such  action  provided  it  is  not  presented  as  a  great 
forward  step,  or  as  presaging  abandonment  of  the  plans  and  work 
done  to  date.  He  has  discussed  the  matter  with  Messrs.  Coulson  and 
Laskey  of  his  Delegation  who  will  discuss  it  further  with  us. 


IO  Files  :  US/A/3045 

Memorandum,  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  Ward  P.  Allen ,  Adviser ,  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 

confidential  [New  York.]  December  7,  1950. 

Subject:  General  Assembly  Action  on  Possible  Merger  of  Com¬ 
mission  for  Conventional  Armaments  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

Participants :  Mr.  Peter  Hope — United  Kingdom  Delegation 
Mr.  J.  E.  Coulson,  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
Mr.  Denis  S.  Laskey,  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
Mr.  John  W.  Holmes,1  Canadian  Delegation 
Mr.  K.  C.  0.  Shann,  Australian  Delegation 
Mr.  Frank  Nash,  United  States  Delegation 
Mr. Ward  P.  Allen,  United  States  Delegation 

At  a  luncheon  conversation  with  the  above-mentioned  representa¬ 
tives,  it  was  generally  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  in  the  Plenary  debate  on  atomic  energy,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Australian  draft  previously  discussed,  establishing  a  committee 
of  the  members  of  the  SC  (as  of  January  1951)  plus  Canada  and 
Australia,  to  report  to  the  next  session  on  the  coordination  of  the 
work  of  the  AEC  and  CCA  and  the  advisability  of  merging  them. 
Although  the  UK  representatives  stated  they  would  have  to  consult 
their  Government  on  the  text,  Mr.  Coulson  expressed  confidence  that 
they  would  receive  authorization  to  co-sponsor.  This  marks  a  shift  from 


Alternate  Canadian  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission ;  Adviser,  Canadian  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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the  initial  British  view  that  action  oil  this  matter  by  the  present  GA 
would  be  unwise. 

Mr.  Holmes  (Canada)  indicated  some  concern  that  by  merely  es¬ 
tablishing  a  Commission  to  report  to  the  Sixth  GA,  we  would  open' 
ourselves  to  the  charge  of  postponing  for  a  whole  year  any  possibility 
of  progress  or  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  two  Commissions.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  generally  recognized  that  any  real  hope  of  progress  in 
these  bodies  now  was  highly  unrealistic,  it  was  agreed  that  a  provision 
should  be  inserted  in  the  resolution  that  this  study  by  the  new  Com¬ 
mittee  should  be  without  prejudice  to  the  continuance  of  the  work  of 
the  AEC  and  the  CCA  under  their  present  terms  of  reference. 

Mr.  Coulson  thought  it  important  to  avoid  any  implication  in  the 
resolution  that  we  were  abandoning  or  scrapping  any  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  plans  for  atomic  energy  control  or  to  provide  the  USSR  with 
any  ground  to  claim  that  previous  work  should  be  scrapped.  To  meet 
this  point  more  full)7,  it  was  agreed  to  include  a  preambulatory  para¬ 
graph  which  would  recall  specifically  the  AEC  plan  as  approved  by 
the  GA  as  well  as  the  planning  work  of  the  CCA,  and  it  would  then 
express  the  desire  of  -the  GA  that  this  work  be  carried  forward. 

The  Canadian  and  UK  representatives  likewise  agreed  with  the  idea 
that,  although  Australia  would  act  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  all  AEC  members  (except  the  USSR  and  China)  should  be  in¬ 
vited  to  co-sponsor. 

Ward  P.  Allen 
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Minutes  of  the  Fifty -first  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  General  Assembly ,  New  York ,  December  12 , 1950 ,  9 : 15  a.  m. 

[Extract] 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  a  list  of  those  present  (44)  and  a  review  by  David 
TI.  Popper,  Delegation  Adviser,  of  work  remaining  before  the  General 
Assembly.] 

1.  International  control  of  atomic  energy  (Delga  391). 1 


1  Delga  391  from  New  York,  December  8,  not  printed,  contained  the  text  of 
the  draft  resolution  to  be  introduced  by  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  others. 
The  draft  transmitted  in  Delga  391  was  virtually  identical  with  that  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  (p.  124),  with  the  exception  of  the  last  paragraph  which 
read-  “[The  General  Assembly]  Decides  to  establish  a  committee  of  Australia, 
Brazil,  UK,  China,  USSR,  France,  US,  Canada,  Netherlands,  Turkey,  Ecuador, 
India,  Yugoslavia  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  GA 
on  ways  and  means  whereby  the  work  of  the  AEC  and  CCA  may  be  coordinated, 
and  upon  the  advisability  of  their  functions  being  merged  and  placed  under  a 
new  and  consolidated  disarmament  commission.”  (320/12-850) 
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Mr.  Nash  recalled  his  previous  discussion  in  the  Delegation  meeting 
regarding  the  motivation  of  the  President’s  suggestion  for  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission  on 
Conventional  Armaments.  At  that  time  he  had  pointed  out  that  the 
suggestion  was  in  part  to  test  the  climate  of  opinion  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  determine  how  far  members  might  wish  to  go  in  the 
current  session  with  respect  to  the  consolidation  proposal.  He  reported 
that  after  four  weeks  of  testing,  it  appeared  to  be  impossible  to  have 
substantive  discussion  regarding  the  possibility  of  merging  the  two 
commissions  at  this  session. 

Turning  to  the  draft  resolution  prepared  by  Australia  (Delga  391) , 
he  pointed  out  that  it  provided  for  a  committee  to  study  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  the  two  commissions  closer  together,  even  going 
so  far  as  complete  merger.  The  proposed  special  committee  would  be 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  plus  Canada:  co¬ 
sponsors  for  the  Australian  resolution  were  drawn  from  that  group. 
Mr.  Nash  reviewed  the  terms  of  the  resolution.  After  general  hor¬ 
tatory  preambular  provisions,  the  resolution  recognized  the  inability, 
to  date,  to  achieve  agreement  among  nations  on  the  elimination  of 
atomic  weapons  under  a  system  of  effective  international  control  and 
the  regulation  of  other  armaments  and  armed  forces  and  recalled  that 
a  plan  had  been  developed  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
approved  by  the  Assembly,  for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy,  and  that  much  useful  planning  work  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments.  Mr.  Nash  pointed 
out  that  this  latter  provision  made  clear  that  it  was  not  intended  by 
this  resolution  in  any  way  to  junk  or  discredit  the  work  of  the  past  of 
both  commissions.  The  operative  provision  of  the  resolution,  as  he 
already  noted,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  12 
to  consist  of  the  representatives  of  the  Security  Council  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1951,  together  with  Canada.  He  explained  that  at  first  it  had 
been  expected  that  Australia  would  be  included,  but  it  had  withdrawn 
because  of  the  fact  that  its  membership  would  open  wide  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  including  a  number  of  other  states  on  the  special  committee. 
Mr.  Nash  personally  felt  this  limited  membership  was  preferable. 

With  respect  to  the  plans  for  discussion  in  plenary,  Mr.  Nash  ex¬ 
plained  that  Australia  would  be  the  first  speaker,  while  the  United 
States  was  inscribed  to  be  second.  We  hoped  this  would  get  the  dis¬ 
cussion  off  on  a  key  which  Ave  hoped  could  be  maintained  during  the 
entire  discussion.  The  aim  was  to  avoid  intensive  substantive  con¬ 
sideration  of  atomic  energy.  If  Ave  could  get  the  free  nations  to  rally 
around  this  particular  resolution,  Mr.  Nash  believed  it  would  set  a 
constructive  note  for  the  future. 
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Mr.  Allen  noted  that  other  countries,  now  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  had  been  approached  with  respect  to  sponsoring  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  Brazil  was  without  instructions;  Yugoslavia  had  declined,  and 
India  was  too  much  occupied  with  its  negotiations  with  respect  to 
Chinese  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  to  accept.  He  also  reported 
that  he  understood  the  Soviets  were  extremely  annoyed  with  the 
Secretariat  for  not  having  placed  the  item  on  control  of  atomic  energy 
before  the  plenary  at  an  earlier  date.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
Ambassador  Austin  regarding  our  negotiations  with  other  countries, 
Mr.  Nash  explained  that  as  the  primary  sponsor  of  the  resolution, 
Australia  had  taken  on  the  responsibility  for  obtaining  co-sponsors. 
The  only  states  not  approached  directly  were  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  he  had  privately  undertaken  to  speak  to  the  Chinese 
representative  who  was  agreeable  and  understood  why  he  was  not 
being  asked  to  co-sponsor  the  proposal.  He  noted  that  the  membership 
of  the  special  committee  was  not  in  terms  of  particular  countries,  but 
in  terms  of  the  membership  of  the  Security  Council.  For  this  reason, 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  ask  whether  a  particular  country  was 
willing  to  serve.  Ambassador  Austin  inquired  how  many  countries 
had  seen  the  draft  resolution.  Mr.  Nash  replied  that  all  but  the  Soviets 
had  been  shown  the  resolution  earlier,  and  that  now  that  it  had  been 
tabled,  he  assumed  that  all  members  were  aware  of  its  contents. 

Senator  Cooper,  while  he  thought  the  plan  in  the  resolution  was 
logical,  believed  the  question  might  very  well  be  asked  as  to  what  there 
was  about  the  plan  that  promised  any  improvement  over  the  present 
impasse.  He  wondered  if  the  resolution  were  just  a  paper  draft  or 
actually  offered  hope  for  improvement  in  the  present  situation.  It 
seemed  to  him  the  Soviets  were  likely  to  take  this  item  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  launch  another  propaganda  attack  based  on  various  recent 
statements  in  this  country  regarding  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Mr.  Nash  explained  that  the  United  States  would  try  to  make  it  as 
clear  as  possible  that  this  proposal  was  not  offered  as  a  solution  to  the 
impasse  and  would  pick  up  the  tenor  of  the  President’s  speech  that  the 
only  hope  for  a  solution  was  a  fundamental  change  in  Soviet  opinion. 
This  draft  was  offered  as  a  fresh  approach  and  with  a  view  to  going 
ahead  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  against  the  day  when  the  present  difficult  political  situation  might 
be  resolved.  In  other  words,  this  was  a  procedural  step  which  at  least 
would  keep  the  door  open.  As  to  the  possible  use  of  the  item  by  the 
Soviets  for  propaganda,  he  believed  this  was  a  real  possibility.  At  the 
same  time  the  resolution  embraced  a  proposal  which  the  Soviets  had 
been  contending  for  for  five  years.  If  they  still  believed  the  two  fields 
of  atomic  energy  and  conventional  armaments  should  not  be  split, 
this  might  make  an  all-out  propaganda  attack  embarrassing.  Mr. 
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McKeever  2  asked ‘whether  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Soviets  would 
reintroduce  their  proposal  for  the  elimination  of  the  atomic  weapon. 
Mr.  Nash  thought  it  was  quite  possible  that  they  might  bring  in  this 
proposal  plus  the  old  suggestion  for  a  1/3  reduction  in  armaments 
across  the  board.  Mr.  McKeever  was  worried  about  the  possible  vote 
such  a  proposal  might  pick  up  in  this  Assembly,  particularly  among 
the  Asiatic  states  because  of  their  reaction  to  the  President’s  brief 
press  statement. 

Senator  Sparkman  agreed  that  we  ought  not  build  false  hopes  on 
this  item,  but  he  felt  that  perhaps  one  reason  we  might  be  running 
second  in  the  propaganda  program  was  our  permitting  Eussia  so  often 
to  stand  out  as  the  great  advocate  of  peace  and  of  a  positive  program 
to  control  armaments.  He  thought  that  we  missed  an  opportunity  if 
we  did  not  emphasize  as  strongly  as  we  could  our  own  desire  to  see 
worked  out  a  practical  program  for  the  reduction  and  control  of 
conventional  armaments  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Mr.  Nash 
replied  that  in  our  speech  on  the  point  of  recalling  the  work  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  we  would  review  the  plan  which  the 
United  Nations  had  approved  and,  at  the  same  time,  point  out  the 
speciousness  of  the  Eussian  plan.  This  would  cover  both  a  constructive 
side  and  a  rebuttal  note.  In  other  words,  we  did  have  something  con¬ 
crete  to  offer  in  this  instance. 

Senator  Cooper  remarked  that  he  also  thought  the  ideas  expressed 
by  Senator  Sparkman  were  important  to  include. 

Ambassador  Austin  inquired  whether  the  Delegation  had  any  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  proposal  as  explained  by  Mr.  Nash  as  the  policy  of 
the  Delegation.  There  were  no  objections,  and  he  announced  it  to  be 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Delegation  to  proceed  along  the  lines 
described. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  the  location  of  the  sixth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.] 


*  Porter  McKeever,  Public  Information  Adviser,  United  States  Mission  at  the 
United  Nations;  Information  Officer,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly. 


Editorial  Note 

The  General  Assembly  considered  the  question  of  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  at  its  321st,  322nd,  and  323rd  Plenary  Meet¬ 
ings,  December  12  and  13.  At  the  321st  Meeting,  Sir  Keith  Officer  of 
Australia  introduced  a  joint  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  Australia, 
Canada,  Ecuador,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Turkey,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  the  United  States  (for  text,  see  Eesolution  GA  496  (V), 
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page  124) .  The  measure  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  committee 
of  12  to  consider  the  advisability  of  merging  the  functions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments  under  a  consolidated  disarmament  commission.  For  the 
text  of  his  presentation,  see  GA(V) ,  Plenary ,  volume  I,  pages  608-G09. 
At  the  same  meeting,  Soviet  Representative  Andrei  Y.  Vyshinsky 
presented  a  draft  resolution  (see  telegram  Delga  428,  infra,),  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  be  instructed  to 
prepare  conventions  prohibiting  atomic  weapons  and  providing  for 
international  control  of  atomic  energy.  For  Vyshinsky’s  address,  see 
GA(  V) ,  Plenary ,  volume  I,  pages  609-621. 

Further  debate  on  the  two  draft  resolutions  occurred  at  the  321st, 
322nd,  and  323rd  Meetings.  For  the  statement  by  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  John  Sherman  Cooper  on  behalf  of  the  eight-power  draft, 
delivered  at  the  321st  Meeting,  see  ibid.,  pages  623-626,  or  Department 
of  State  Bulletin ,  December  25, 1950,  pages  1023-1026. 

At  its  323rd  Meeting,  December  13,  the  General  Assembly  approved 
the  eight-power  joint  resolution  by  a  vote  of  47  to  5  (Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Soviet  Union),  with  3 
abstentions  (Yugoslavia,  Indonesia,  and  Pakistan).  The  Assembly 
then  rejected  the  Soviet  draft  by  a  vote  of  32  to  5  with  16  abstentions. 
For  the  record  of  the  323rd  Meeting,  see  GA(V),  Plenary ,  volume  I, 
pages  639-652. 


320/12-1250  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Rejyresentative  at  the  United  Nations  (Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

restricted  New  York,  December  12,  1950 — 11 :  59  p.  m. 

Delga  428.  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy.  Following  is 
provisional  text  of  USSR  draft  resolution  introduced  in  plenary 
today:  (A/1676)1 

“The  GA: 

“ Considering  that  it  is  essential  to  begin  immediately  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon  and  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  decides : 

“1.  To  instruct  the  UN  AEC  to  resume  its  work  in  order  to  take  up 
immediately  the  preparation  of  a  draft  convention  for  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon  and  a  draft  convention  for 

1  Regarding  consideration  of  this  item  by  the  General  Assembly,  see  editorial 
note,  supra. 
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the  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  with  a  view  to  both  con¬ 
ventions  being  concluded  and  carried  into  effect  simultaneously, 

“2.  To  instruct  the  said  commission  to  prepare  the  draft  conven¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  and  submit  them  to  the 
SC  not  later  than  June  1, 1951.” 

Austin 


10  Files  :  A/1722 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  323rd  Plenary 
Meeting ,  New  York ,  December  13 ,  1950  1 

[GA  496 (V)] 

International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 
The  General  Assembly , 

Recognizing  that  the  effective  regulation  and  reduction  of  national 
armaments  would  substantially  diminish  the  present  danger  of  war, 
relieve  the  heavy  economic  burden  placed  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
world  in  the  absence  of  a  system  of  armaments  control,  and  permit 
the  greater  use  of  man’s  resources  to  projects  devoted  to  his 
betterment, 

Recognizing  that  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  to 
be  effective  must  cover  weapons  of  all  kinds,  must  be  based  on  unani¬ 
mous  agreement,  and  so  must  include  every  nation  having  substantial 
armaments  and  armed  forces, 

Recognizing  further  that  any  plan  for  the  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces  must  be  based  upon  safeguards  that 
will  secure  the  compliance  of  all  nations, 

Recognizing  the  inability  to  date  to  achieve  agreement  among  na¬ 
tions  on  the  elimination  of  atomic  weapons  under  a  system  of  effective 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  on  the  regulation  and 
reduction  of  other  armaments  and  armed  forces, 

Recalling  that  a  plan  has  been  developed  in  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  approved  by  the  General  Assembly, 
for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  which  would  make  ef¬ 
fective  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons;  and  that  much  useful 
planning  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Commission  for  Con¬ 
ventional  Armaments, 

Desiring,  however,  to  carry  this  work  forward  toward  a  compre¬ 
hensive  system  of  armaments  control, 


1  Regarding  the  action  by  the  General  Assembly  which  culminated  in  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  see  editorial  note,  p.  122. 
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Decides  to  establish  a  committee  of  twelve,  consisting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  as  of  1  January 
1951,  together  with  Canada,  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  ways  and  means  whereby  the  work 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Conven¬ 
tional  Armaments  may  be  co-ordinated  and  on  the  advisability  of 
their  functions  being  merged  and  placed  under  a  new  and  consolidated 
disarmament  commission. 


UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICY:  ESTI¬ 
MATES  OF  THREATS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY; 
THE  EXTENSION  OF  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  FOR¬ 
EIGN  NATIONS;  THE  PREPARATION  OF  NSC  68, 
“UNITED  STATES  OBJECTIVES  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR 
NATIONAL  SECURITY”1 


Editorial  Note 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  documentation  printed  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  series  for  1950  concerns  subjects  of  relevance  to  the  national 
security.  Documentation  in  the  present  compilation  peiffains  to  the 
formulation  of  high  level,  general  policy.  This  material  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  papers  on  specific  issues  and  areas  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes  for  1950.  The  compilations 
noted  below  are  of  special  interest  with  respect  to  the  more  general 
material  printed  here. 

For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  at  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  armaments  and  collective  security,  see 
pages  1  ft’.  Regarding  foreign  policy  aspects  of  United  States  develop¬ 
ment  of  atomic  energy,  see  pages  493  ft.  For  documentation  on  defense 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  see  pages  599  ft.  For  documentation  on 
the  Korean  conflict,  see  volume  VII.  For  documentation  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  United  States  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Europe,  see  volume  III,  pp.  1  ft.  Additional  documentation 
on  the  Soviet  Pinion  and  national  security  is  scheduled  for  publication 
in  volume  IV.  Compilations  on  East-West  trade,  the  United  States 
response  to  the  Soviet  “Peace  Offensive,”  and  general  problems  in  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  Eastern  Europe  are  also  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  ibid.  For  documentation  on  general  United  States 
policy  respecting  the  East  Asian-Pacific  area,  see  volume  VI,  pages  1  ff. 

To  locate  documentation  on  United  States  policy  regarding  military 
assistance  to  individual  nations  or  areas,  see  the  indexes  of  volumes  I, 
II,  III,  V,  VI,  and  VII.  Material  on  United  States  policy  with  respect 
to  bases  and  military  air  transit  rights  in  specific  areas  of  the  world 
may  be  found  by  consulting  the  indexes  of  volumes  I,  III,  V,  and  VI. 

1  For  previous  documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  pp.  249  ff . 
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611.00/1-650 

Memorandum  by  the  Counselor  ( Kennan )  to  the  Secretary  of  State  1 
confidential  [Washington,]  January  6,  1950. 

Mr.  Secretary  :  Since  we  assume  that  you  will  wish  to  make  your 
presentation  to  the  Congressional  committees  2  in  your  own  words, 
we  are  submitting  the  following  in  abbreviated  form,  as  an  outline 
from  which  you  might  speak. 

We  have  pruned  it  ruthlessly,  on  account  of  the  limitation  on  the 
time  which  will  be  available  to  us. 

I.  General 

Our  foreign  policy  program  falls  into  two  parts : 

1.  Conflict  with  Russian  Communism ; 

2.  Improving  climate  of  international  life  in  free  world. 

This  last  is  matter  of  finding  suitable  bases  for  living  together  and 
cooperation  between  our  own  country,  with  its  overwhelming  economic 
power  and  its  own  peculiar  traditions  and  psychology,  and  large 
number  of  weaker  countries  in  various  stages  of  change  and 
readjustment. 

The  two  problems  inter-related — but  latter  is  basic.  We  cannot  avoid 
it;  and  must  not  let  “cold  war”  blind  us  to  its  necessities. 

II.  Conflict  With  Russian  Communism 

1.  SOVIET  PROBLEMS 

Last  few  months  have  seen  important  developments  in  relations 
within  communist  world. 

Tito  3  affair  continues  to  constitute  major  problem  for  Kremlin.4 
Soviet  effort  to  unseat  Tito  by  internal  subversion  thus  far  quite 
unsuccessful.  Come  spring,  Kremlin  will  have  to  decide  whether 
to  use  military  means  or  let  Tito  continue  to  disrupt  unity  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  communist  world.  Probably  won’t  use  military  means.  In 
any  case,  we  will  face  that  problem  when  we  come  to  it. 


1  Marginal  notations  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  each  consisting  merely  of  a 

summary  key  word  or  two,  appear  beside  certain  paragraphs  in  the  source  text. 

3  Secretary  Acheson  discussed  the  world  situation  in  executive  sessions  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  January  10  and  13,  1950.  For  the  record 
of  those  meetings,  see  Revietvs  of  the  World  Situation,  19)0-1950:  Hearings  Held 
in  Executive  Session  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate  (81st  Cong.,  1st  and,  2nd  sessions),  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  His- 
torical  Series  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1974),  pp.  105-200. 

Secretary  Acheson  also  appeared  in  executive  session  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  January  11. 

3 Josip  Broz  Tito,  Marshal  of  Yugoslavia;  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Defense  of  Yugoslavia. 

4  Documentation  on  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Yugoslav- 
Cominform  conflict  and  on  the  extension  of  military  and  economic  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 
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Meanwhile,  most  recent  indications  are  that  Soviet  attention  is  shift¬ 
ing  to  Germany  and  China,  with  reduced  hopes  for  accomplishments 
of  western  European  parties.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  indicate  no 
Soviet  intention  of  attacking  in  west  at  this  juncture ;  and  indeed  there 
are  no  indications  that  Soviet  leaders  are  intending  to  resort  to  war 
at  this  stage  to  achieve  objectives.  We  can  never  be  sure  about  these 
things ;  but  that  is  the  way  things  look  at  the  moment. 

2.  OUR  ACTION  TO  OPPOSE  RUSSIAN  COMMUNIST  EXPANSION 

A.  Europe 

(1)  ERP 5 

We  are  continuing  to  shore  up  spirits  and  confidence  of  western 
Europeans,  where  we  can.  By  and  large  we  are  being  successful.  It 
is  important  in  this  respect  that  reduction  in  EBP  aid,  which  we  have 
always  felt  should  occur  in  third  and  fourth  years  and  which  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  favor,  not  be  carried  out  too  abruptly  or  thoughtlessly  and 
thus  play  into  communist  hands. 

(2)  Military  Aid  Program 

Military  aid  program  of  great  importance  in  this  respect.  Adminis¬ 
trative  arrangements  virtually  completed.  Bilateral  agreements  ail 
practically  complete  except  with  U.K.,  where  we  hope  a  few  more 
days  will  do  the  trick.  Integrated  defense  concept  has  been  prepared 
and  accepted  by  North  Atlantic  Council,  and  is  now  before  President. 
If  approved,  we  will  be  set  to  proceed  with  program,  as  envisaged  in 
Act.  We  will  of  course  have  to  come  before  the  Congress  with  proposals 
for  the  continuation  of  this  program  during  following  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Germany  6 

Obvious  concentration  of  Kremlin  on  its  political  program  in 
Germany  highlights  continued  importance  of  that  country  in  “cold 
Avar”.  Our  policy  continues  to  be  one  of  most  rapid  possible  progress 
toward 

(a)  Stable  government, 

(b)  Hopeful  spirit  of  people  in  western  Germany,  and 

(c)  Integration  of  western  Germany  into  western  Europe. 

Progress  has  been  made  recently  through  establishment  of  federal 
republic  and  by  clarification  of  complicated  and  difficult  reparations 
and  dismantling  problem. 

Political  sentiment  in  Germany  remains  by  and  large  thoroughly 
anti-communist  and  anti-Soviet.  New  government  has  become  rela- 

6  For  documentation  on  the  European  Recovery  Program  and  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe,  see  vol.  in, 
pp.  dll  ff. 

“Documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Germany  is  scheduled 
for  publication  in  volume  iv. 
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tively  well  established  as  legitimate  political  authority.  There  is 
plenty  of  political  extremism  but  not  as  much  as  we  had  feared.  In 
particular,  refugees  have  shown  greater  moderation  than  we  were 
entitled  to  expect  from  them  in  their  desperate  situation. 

But  we  must  avoid  over-confidence  with  respect  to  Germany.  Its 
economic  and  population  problems  are  bitter.  Eastern  German  re¬ 
public  constitutes  dangerous  and  unscrupulous  competition  to  healthy 
western  Germany.  We  should  not  underrate  persistence  and  resource¬ 
fulness  of  Russians  and  their  helpers  in  eastern  Germany.  We  must 
remember  that  German  people  are  still  politically  immature  and 
lacking  in  any  realistic  understanding  of  themselves  and  their  past 
mistakes. 

(4)  Austria'' 

We  have  gone  very  far  and  made  many  compromises  to  get  an  Aus¬ 
trian  treaty.  It  looks  now  as  though  Russians  had  no  serious  intentions 
of  concluding  such  a  treaty  in  present  circumstances.  We  began  nego¬ 
tiations  in  London,  Jan.  9,  where  we  hope  to  find  out  definitely  whether 
they  want  a  treaty  or  don’t  want  it. 

Austrians  are  impatient,  to  a  serious  degree,  with  foreign  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  many  would  prefer  to  risk  attempt  at  “neutralized  status” 
if  foreign  troops  could  be  gotten  out. 

We  must  continue  to  handle  this  situation  tactfully  and  to  give 
Austrians  all  due  support  in  their  difficult  situation.  Austria  is  a  key 
country  politically  in  Central  Europe. 

B.  Far  East 

In  Far  East,  we  have  a  complicated  problem  with  respect  to  the 
expansion  of  Russian  Communism.  Great  dangers  in  over-simplified 
and  impulsive  approaches. 

By  and  large,  problem  is  this.  Most  peoples  of  area  dangerously 
vulnerable  to  communist  penetration  by  virtue  of 

(1)  Political  immaturity 

(2)  General  present  state  of  flux  and  instability 

(3)  Stubborn  misconceptions  about  western  nations, _  including 
ourselves,  arising  out  of  past  experiences  with  colonialism  and 
imperialism. 

Remember ,  Russians  haven't  attached  anyone  militarily  since  V-J 
Day.  Their  successes ,  such  as  they  have  been ,  have  been  primarily  in 
minds  of  men.  True ,  their  communist  stooges  have  used  force;  but  they 
-first  had  to  be  convinced  themselves. 

No  automatic  means  of  “stopping  communism”  on  our  part,  particu¬ 
larly  where  it  is  primarily  a  matter  of  men’s  minds. 

7  Documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Austria  is  scheduled 
for  publication  in  volume  iv. 
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Military  occupation  or  direct  military  action  not  always  fool-proof 
Remedy,  and  not  even  seriously  advocated  for  most  of  Asia — even  by 
strongest  critics  of  our  policy. 

Economic  and  military  aid  effective  only  wliere  such  aid  is  major 
missing  component  of  successful  resistance.  Where  other  important 
components  also  missing,  aid  is  not  only  no  use,  but  often  directly 
strengthening  to  forces  hostile  to  us. 

Psychological  approach  important  and  should  be  further  devel¬ 
oped— but  we  are  just  beginning  and  will  have  to  learn  much  more 
than  we  now  know  about  how  to  talk  to  people  with  quite  different 
needs,  traditions,  motives  and  terms  of  reference.  More  about  this 
later. 

Result — we  choose  our  methods  according  to  requirements  of  situa¬ 
tion.  In  some  instances  course  of  events  has  been  favorable,  though 
usually  only  in  small  part  as  result  of  things  we  have  done.  In  other 
instances,  unfavorable. 

Indonesia 8 

In  Indonesia  our  diplomacy  has  achieved  success  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  for  which  our  people  have  not  yet  received  due  credit. 

J apan 9 

In  Japan,  too,  we  must  continue  to  give  credit  to  our  occupational 
authorities  for  occupation  which  is  by  and  large  politically  success¬ 
ful.  We  recognize  need  of  Japanese  people  for  early  resumption  of 
full  responsibility  for  conduct  of  own  affairs  and  would  like  to  move 
ahead  rapidly  to  peace  treaty.  Will  do  so  as  soon  as  we  can  find  accept¬ 
able  means  of  assuring  for  Japs  in  post-treaty  period  that  same  secu¬ 
rity  against  outside  pressures  and  intimidation  which  is  now  provided 
by  presence  of  U.S.  forces. 

As  for  remainder  of  area  still  not  under  communist  control,  situa¬ 
tion  is  spotty. 

Korea 

South  Korea  has  come  along  surprisingly  well  and  shows  signs  of 
being  able  to  hold  its  own  with  our  help.  That  is  why  we  have  recom¬ 
mended  continued  U.S.  aid. 

Indo- China 10 

In  Indo-China,  French  are  now  proceeding  to  give  semi-independ¬ 
ence  to  that  portion  of  native  movement  which  acknowledges  author- 

8  For  documentation  on  United  States  relations  with  the  Republic  of  Indo¬ 
nesia,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  904  ff. 

9  For  documentation  on  the  occupation  and  control  of  Japan  and  on  United 

States  initiatives  toward  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  see  ibid  . 
pp.  1109  ff.  ‘ 

i  10  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Indochina,  see 
ibid.,  pp.  690  ff. 
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ity  of  Bao-Dai ;  11  but  it  may  well  prove  too  little  and  too  late.  We 
are  limited  here  by  common  loyalty  to  old  and  honored  ally.  It  is  no 
solution  to  say  we  should  now  put  greater  pressure  on  French  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  have  delicate  parliamentary  problem;  and  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  from  us  now  would  only  get  their  backs  up  and  cause  bad  feeling 
within  Atlantic  group.  There  are  as  yet  no  indications  that  Chinese 
communist  forces  intend  any  serious  military  incursion  into 
Indo-China. 

Burma 

Burma  is  in  highly  unstable  state,  and  anything  might  happen 
there.  For  us  to  try  to  intervene  would  get  everybody  stirred  up  against 
us  and  would  be  sheer  madness.  Perhaps  the}-  will  continue  to  muddle 
through;  perhaps  not.  Burma  is  typical  example  of  country  where 
U.S.  aid  and  effort  has  very  little  to  tie  into. 

The  Philippines  12 

In  the  Philippines  we  have  situation  which  should  engage  our  most 
serious  attention.  Reflections  of  immaturity  and  lack  of  political  ex¬ 
perience  were  to  be  expected  during  the  initial  period  of  independence. 
However,  recent  months  have  witnessed  political  and  economic  de¬ 
terioration  on  a  scale  so  serious  as  to  raise  question  whether  republic 
can  cope  successfully  with  responsibilities  of  independence  without 
extensive  outside  guidance.  Responsibility  now  lies  on  Filipinos.  They 
will  have  to  make  suggestions.  We  will  not  force  U.S.  guidance  on 
them.  But  we  must  be  sure  present  instability  does  not  create  too 
favorable  opportunities  for  communist  penetration.  We  could  not  re¬ 
main  indifferent  to  such  development. 

Southeast  Asian  Collaboration 

No  chance  of  any  effective  Southeast  Asia  federation.  No  agreement 
as  to  who  should  be  leader.  Others  don’t  want  India.  India  doesn  t 
want  any  other.  British  Commonwealth,  after  all  its  vicissitudes, 
stands  out  today  as  most  hopeful  international  rallying  point  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  communism  in  Southeast  Asia.  Granting  of  freedom  to 
India  and  Burma  has  removed  former  stigma  of  imperialism. 
Commonwealth  now  embraces  native  peoples.  We  should  support  it : 
we  have  nothing  to  lose. 

General 

In  general,  we  will  continue  to  do  what  Ave  can  where  Ave  can,  to 
help  people  avIio  are  seriously  trying  to  help  themselves.  In  this,  Ave 


u  Chief  of  State  of  Vietnam. 

13  For  documentation  on  the  political  and  economic  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  1399  ft. 
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will  use  all  means  available :  including  Point  IV,13  informational  ac¬ 
tivities,  diplomatic  support,  etc. 

Possibly,  further  areas  of  Asia  may  fall  into  communist  hands. 
Again,  perhaps  they  won’t.  No  one  in  this  country  could  guarantee 
anything.  If  they  should  so  fall,  this  would  be  serious  blow  to  stability 
of  area  and  to  immediate  prospects  of  peoples  immediately  concerned. 
It  would  constitute  definite  deterioration  of  world  situation.  But  it 
would  not  necessarily  be  fatal  or  irreparable,  from  our  standpoint,  and 
no  cause  either  for  despair  or  lack  of  self-confidence  on  our  part. 
World  realities  have  greater  tolerances  than  we  commonly  suppose 
against  ambitious  schemes  for  world  dominion.  Attempt  to  maintain 
rule  over  vast  areas  and  populations  of  Asia  would  be  no  easy  thing 
for  Russians  and  would  probably  eventually  involve  them  beyond 
their  own  depth. 

Situation  in  China 14  still  unclear  in  this  respect.  Still  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  communist  rule  in  that  country  and  Chinese-Soviet  relations 
will  not  both  be  stabilized  for  years  to  come  along  lines  unfavorable 
to  us.  But  Chinese  communist  leaders  are  now  beginning  to  come  up 
against  real  difficulties,  both  in  domestic  problems  and  in  arranging 
their  relations  to  Kremlin  in  manner  acceptable  to  elements  among 
their  followers  whose  continued  support  is  essential  to  them.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  jump  to  any  foregone  conclusions  about  outcome  of  con¬ 
tradictions  in  which  Chinese  communists  have  now  involved  them¬ 
selves  through  their  precipitate  assumption  of  full  responsibility  in 
an  area  plagued  with  staggering  social  problems  and  dilemmas. 

We  have,  of  course,  immediate  problem  of  recognition.  This  is  less 
important  than  one  would  think  from  press  furor.  Really  important 
developments  in  China  will  not  be  much  affected  by  whether  we  recog¬ 
nize  or  don’t  recognize;  nor  is  there  any  compelling  need  for  uni¬ 
formity  in  timing,  as  among  western  powers.  Everyone  has  his  own 
particular  problems.  We  will  be  guided  by  sum  total  of  pertinent  fac¬ 
tors,  including  state  of  our  public  opinion,  results  of  congressional 
consultations,  prospects  for  acceptable  treatment  of  our  representa¬ 
tives,  etc. 

We  will  not  assure  any  benefits  to  ourselves  just  by  recognition;  it 
will  be  a  question  of  how  we  handle  ourselves  once  relations  exist. 
But  we  will  also  not  gain  anything  by  withholding  recognition  for 
sentimental  reasons  alone,  if  realistic  considerations  indicate  desir¬ 
ability  of  maintenance  of  diplomatic  contact. 


15  For  documentation  on  the  Point  IV  program  of  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  underdeveloped  countries,  see  pp.  846  ff. 

14  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  China  and  Taiwan, 
see  vol.  vi,  pp.  256  ff. 
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We  are  now  extending  to  China  our  policy  concerning  trade  with 
communist  areas,  which  is  to  restrict  trade  in  commodities  of  security 
importance  but  to  permit  other  exchanges  to  take  place.  This  east- 
west  trade  problem  is  a  complicated  and  tricky  subject.  Total  cessation 
of  trade  with  communist  world  would  not  be  in  our  interest  or  that 
of  other  non-communist  countries.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that 
countries  lacking  raw  material  sources  and  markets  for  industrial 
products,  such  as  Japan,  western  Germany,  and  U.K.,  should  not  be 
wholly  cut  off  from  communist  orbit,  since  we  could  not  permanently 
make  up  resultant  deficits.  But  we  must  see  that  trade  does  not  give 
unequal  advantage  to  communists.  And  we  must  stand  by  to  provide 
alternative  in  emergency,  so  that  our  friends  can  maintain  independ¬ 
ence  in  their  bargaining  with  communists. 

III.  Eon- Communist  World 

A.  GENERAL 

Hard  to  generalize.  Embraces  great  variety  of  nations  and  problems. 
Such  varied  elements  as : 

1.  Latin  American  countries 

2.  Dependent  areas 

3.  Under-developed  areas  just  entering  into  independent  status 

4.  Old  industrial  areas  losing  their  colonial  empires 

5.  Well  established  small  independent  states  in  Europe 

6.  Older  Commonwealth  countries 

Plainly  huge  variety  of  problems  embraced  in  U.S.  relations  with 
these  countries.  Only  two  main  generalizations  can  be  made : 

1.  Eco'nomic  dollar-gap  problem .15 

Self-financing  of  U.S.  exports  over  nearly  half  a  century.  Logical 
necessity  of  increasing  imports  or  restricting  exports  to  the  extent  we 
are  not  prepared  to  continue  large  grants  and  loans.  Export  of  invest¬ 
ment  capital  only  partial  answer.  Point  IV  will  help,  but  again — 
only  partially  and  through  a  delayed  action.  ITO  Charter  will  also 
only  have  a  delayed  effect;  but  failure  to  ratify  it  now  might  be  con¬ 
fusing  and  discouraging  to  our  friends.  Best  solution  in  national 
interest — increase  in  imports.  But  some  continued  foreign  aid  will 
certainly  be  required,  in  our  own  interest,  after  present  ERP  program. 
Solution  of  this  problem  important  to  health  of  entire  non-commu¬ 
nist  world. 

2.  Psychological. 

U.S.  has  a  problem  in  misconceptions  about  us  which  are  prevalent 
throughout  non-communist  world.  These  partly  a  natural  reflection  of 

“For  documentation  on  the  United  States  commercial  policy  program,  see 
pp.  681  ff. 
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resentment  and  dear  of  our  wealth  and  success.  Partly  result  of  hostile 
propaganda.  But  largely  result  of  our  own  failure  to  think  through 
the  realities  of  our  relations  to  other  peoples,  to  find  correct  approach 
of  rich  and  powerful  country  to  weak  and  insecure  ones.  We  are  only 
gradually  becoming  conscious  of  irrelevance  of  our  national  experi¬ 
ence  to  contemporary  problems  of  many  other  peoples. 

B.  BT  AREAS 

1.  Latin  America 16 

Problems  have  not  shown  any  marked  change  in  recent  months. 
They  are  traditional  problems  of : 

a.  Finding  possibilities  and  modalities  for  private  American  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  in  that  area  which  will  have  useful  and  healthy  effects 
locally  and  will  at  the  same  time  assure  adequate  return  to  American 
businessmen. 

b.  Finding  sound  U.S.  official  stance  toward  domestic  problems 
L.A.  countries,  particularly  difficulties  they  encountered  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  democratic  institutions. 

c.  Handling  problem  of  inter-American  frictions,  intrigues  and 
rivalries  which  sometimes  trouble  peace  of  area. 

In  all  three  fields  we  hope  we  are  making  slow  but  steady  progress. 

Point  IV  and  trade  agreements  should  improve  opportunities  for 
U.S.  investment.  Actually,  L.A.  has  long  been  proving  ground  for 
Point  IV  principle,  and  has  considerable  possibilities  from  this  stand¬ 
point.  But  in  last  analysis,  this  must  depend  on  creation  of  suitable 
climate  for  U.S.  private  investment.  Primary  responsibilities  for  this 
on  L.A.  governments.  Some  progress  noted  in  recent  past.  Commer¬ 
cial  treaty  concluded  with  Uruguay.  We  hope  others  will  follow.  There 
is  evidence  of  greater  readiness  today  on  part  of  L.A.  governments 
themselves  to  cooperate  financially  (i.e.,  put  up  funds  in  local  cur¬ 
rency)  in  constructive  development  programs  utilizing  U.S.  help. 

While  we  continue  to  be  confronted  with  occasional  seizures  of 
power  in  individual  countries  by  irregular  means,  there  seems  to  be 
increasing  public  consciousness  of  dangers  involved,  and  most  such 
regimes,  as  for  example  today  in  Peru,  Venezuela  and  Panama,  are 
making  greater  efforts  than  would  have  been  case  some  years  ago  to 
regularize  their  status  and  seek  genuine  popular  support. 

As  for  international  frictions,  Organization  of  American  States  is 
beginning  to  function  effectively.  It  will  soon  have  task  of  smoothing- 
down  trouble  which  has  arisen  between  Haiti  and  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  We  have  strong  hopes  that  from  now  on,  by  this  means,  sense  of 
collective  responsibility  among  all  nations  of  area  will  suffice  to 

10  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Latin  America, 
see  vol.  ii,  pp.  589  ft. 
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handle  such  instances  of  international  friction  and  to  save  us  from 
dilemmas  which  in  past  often  caused  us  to  resort  to  unilateral  U.S. 
intervention. 

In  both  of  these  matters — problem  of  stability  and  liberality  of 
domestic  institutions  as  well  as  problem  of  inter- American  relation¬ 
ships — firm,  vigorous  but  tactful  U.S.  leadership  will  continue  to  be 
essential  to  real  progress. 

2.  Europe 

Main  problems  with  European  countries  already  covered  in  remarks 
about  cold  war  and  dollar  gap  problem. 

U.K.™ 

British  exchange  position  has  improved  somewhat  since  devaluation. 
British  now  have  200-300  million  dollars  more  in  kitty  than  they  had 
in  September,  but  nearly  half  a  billion  less  than  at  beginning  of  EBP. 
Still  too  early,  however,  to  state  whether  this  recent  increase  represents 
permanent  improvement  or  not.  Presumably,  as  ERP  gives  off,  they 
will  run  into  further  difficulties  at  some  stage,  and  probably  sooner 
than  later.  We  are  not  through  with  this  problem;  and  we  would  be 
foolish  to  think  of  it  as  problem  for  U.K.  alone. 

Continental  recovery. 

On  continent,  recovery  has  progressed  favorably.  Production  now 
in  many  instances  at  all-time  high.  But  we  are  still  concerned  about 
ability  of  OEEC  countries  to  pay  their  own  way  in  modern  world 
when  ERP  is  over.  This  depends  not  only  on  production  .but.  also  on 
exchange,  i.e.,  on  international  trade.  They  must  learn  to  stick  together 
as  a  group,  to  lower  their  costs,  and  to  go  out  aggressively  after 
foreign  markets.  We  are  trying  to  prod  them  along  these  lines.  Hence 
our  emphasis  on  European  integration. 

Greece .18 

We  are  highly  gratified  by  turn  of  events  in  Greece.  Only  few 
hundred  guerrillas  left — probably  less  than  at  any  time  since  age  of 
Pericles.  We  were  helped  by  Tito  affair;  but  our  people  also  deserve 
credit. 

Spain.™ 

As  for  Spain — importance  of  problem  is  exaggerated.  It  has  been 
discussed  far  more  in  press  than  in  Government.  It  is  true :  TI.N.  resolu¬ 
tion  has  not  proved  useful  in  weakening  Franco  and  establishing  more 
democratic  regime.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  it  removed  from  books, 


17  For  documentation  on  political  and  economic  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  see  vol.  in,  pp.  1598  ft.  " 

“Documentation  on  United  States  policy  toward  Greece  is  scheduled  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  volume  v. 

“For  documentation  on  United  States  relations  with  Spam,  see  vol.  in,  pp. 
1549  ft. 
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and  diplomatic  relations  normalized.  Perhaps  this  will  soon  be  possible. 
This  will  depend  largely  on  our  European  allies,  whose  hand  we  don't 
wish  to  force.  But  this  does  not  mean  we  would  then  rush  to  other 
extreme  and  shower  Franco  with  loans  or  welcome  him  as  ally.  We 
must  insist  on  retaining  dignity  and  reserve  of  our  position  toward 
those  who  repudiate  ideals  of  government  we  happen  to  believe  in. 

3.  Mediterrcmean  and  Near  East 

Area  has  thus  far  survived  surprisingly  well  drastic  readjustments 
of  post-hostilities  period. 

Italian  Colonies.20 

Most  of  Italian  colonies  question  has  found  solution  in  recent  resolu¬ 
tions  of  U.N.  Assembly.  Solution  not  perfect,  and  presents  some  serious 
problems  of  implementation.  But  it  is  better  than  no  settlement  at  all, 
and  has  at  least  virtue  of  not  being  vulnerable  to  attack  as  cynical 
great  power  arrangement  which  disregarded  interests  and  rights  of 
subject  peoples. 

Palestine .21 

Initial  phase  of  adjustment  to  establishment  of  Israel  state  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  thus  far  with  less  violence  and  trouble  than  many  had  feared. 
This  was  due  largely  to  patient  and  successful  efforts  of  U.N.,  although 
decisive  Israeli  military  superiority  played  important  part..  Difficul¬ 
ties  are  not  over.  Kecent  U.N.  resolution  calling  for  rigid  interna¬ 
tionalization  of  Jerusalem  was  mistake  and  is  unacceptable  to  parties. 
This  will  complicate  difficult  question  of  future  of  that  city. 

Arabs. 

Working  through  U.N.,  we  have  been  able  to  do  something  to  allevi¬ 
ate  plight  of  Arab  refugees,  but  their  problem  by  no  means  solved. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  program  here  which  has  the  support  of 
both  Jews  and  Arabs.  Our  part  in  financing  this  program  will  now 
require  Congressional  consideration.  Arabs  remain  resentful  of  Israeli 
state  and  of  our  part  in  its  establishment.  But  they  have  been  impressed 
by  success  of  our  policy  in  Greece,  Turkey  and  Iran,  and  situation  has 
not  yet  led  to  Soviet  exploitation  in  serious  degree. 

India  and  Pakistan.22 

On  subcontinent,  future  course  of  developments  still  obscure.  As  of 
today,  Pakistanis  seem  to  have  better  chance  of  coping  with  their 
problems  than  Indians.  India  is  bound  shortly  to  run  into  serious 
problems  of  economic  backwardness,  political  ignorance  and  apathy, 

20  Documentation  on  the  disposition  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  is  scheduled 
for  publication  in  volume  v. 

21  Documentation  on  the  Arab-Zionist  controversy  respecting  Palestine  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  ibid. 

22  Documentation  on  United  States  efforts  to  resolve  the  dispute  between  India 
and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir  is  scheduled  for  publication  ibid. 
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lack  of  trained  administrative  personnel,  retrogressive  social  customs, 
and  tenuous  nature  of  popular  support  and  authority  of  Congress 
Party.  This  last  is  serious  on  account  of  vainglorious  promises  hang¬ 
ing  over  from  pre-independence  period.  We  hope  for  the  best.  But  no 
assurance  yet  of  real  stability. 

Meanwhile,  serious  conflict  continues  to  exist  between  India  and 
Pakistan  over  Kashmir.  U.jNT.  Commission  brought  about  cessation 
of  fighting  and  agreement  on  temporary  cease  fire  line,  but  was 
unable  to  go  further.  Security  Council  remains  seized  of  this  problem, 
which  could  still  cause  serious  complications  at  any  time.  India  and 
Pakistan  are  already  conducting  a  trade  war  against  each  other  of 
alarming  intensity. 

4.  Far  East 

Again,  most  problems  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with  danger 
of  communist  expansion.  I  expect  later  this  week  to  give  fuller  exposi¬ 
tion  of  policies  we  propose  to  follow  in  that  area  to  the  extent  that 
communist  problem  permits  us  to  do  so.  We  have  opportunities  today 
both  in  Philippines  and  in  Indonesia  to  work  at  development  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  constructive  relationship  which  might  serve  as  useful  pilot 
project  for  future  relations  with  other  underdeveloped  areas  in  that 
region.  This  is  not  simple  problem.  Human  nature  is  such  that  we 
can  be  successful  only  if  peoples  learn  to  respect  integrity  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  our  attitude,  and  realize  that  we  have  the  will  to  deny, 
where  necessary,  as  well  as  to  give.  In  addition  to  this,  immaturity 
and  corruption  in  domestic  administration,  as  well  as  deep  seated 
demographic  and  social  problems  still  existing  throughout  large  parts 
of  area,  place  limitations  on  what  any  outsider  can  do  to  help.  We 
must  realize,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  alone  metamorphize  life,  and 
that  our  problem  is  identifying  those  areas — often  modest  in  extent — 
where  our  help  really  can  serve  useful  and  constructive  purpose — 
meanwhile  preventing  hopes  from  rising  too  high  either  among 
eastern  peoples  or  here  at  home,  and  combatting  the  foolish  and 
dangerous  assumption  that  U.S.  can  or  should  take  upon  itself  basic 
responsibilities  which  peoples  of  area  must  bear  for  meeting  their 
own  problems.  Much  time  and  effort  will  be  required  before  we  can 
establish  relationship  to  those  peoples  devoid  of  illusions  and  senti¬ 
mentalities,  based  on  clear  understanding  of  what  each  may  expect, 
therefore  no  longer  conducive  to  disappointment  and  acrimony. 

IV.  Framework  of  International  Association 

We  have  continued  our  efforts  to  strengthen  role  of  U.N.  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  problems.23  I  have  already  mentioned  cases  of 


**  For  documentation  on  general  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  United 
Nations,  see  vol.  ir,  pp.  1  ff. 
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Greece  and  Indonesia  and  Palestine,  and  the  Italian  Colonies,  where 
U.N,, -with  our  vigorous  support,  has  performed  useful  service.  In 
addition  to  that,  U.N.  is  joining  in  effort  to  work  out  suitable  frame¬ 
work  for  extension  of  technical  assistance  to  undeveloped  areas,  which 
we  hope  can  be  coordinated  with  our  own  Point  IV  efforts.  In  coming 
year  U.N.  bodies  will  continue  to  have  important  problems  before 
them,  and  we  will  continue  to  give  every  support  to  U.N.  as  forum 
and  instrumentality  for  transaction  of  international  business,  wliere- 
ever  this  does  not  over-strain  agency  itself,  thereby  damaging  its 
prestige  and  effectiveness,  and  wherever  this  can  contribute  to  inter¬ 
national  stability.  We  are  aware  of  deep  interest  of  our  people  in 
collective  association  with  others  for  treatment  of  international  prob¬ 
lems,  and  we  will  continue  to  examine  carefully  and  with  understand¬ 
ing  various  schemes  for  deeper  and  Avider  collective  associations,  both 
regional  and  universal,  which  interest  people  in  our  country.  But  Ave 
will  also  bear  carefully  in  mind  dangerous  significance  of  great  polit¬ 
ical  division  which  does  exist  in  world  today  and  fact  that  no  inter¬ 
national  juridical  system  can  relieve  us  of  our  outstanding  responsi¬ 
bility  for  firm  and  incisive  leadership  which  Ave  bear  by  virtue  of  our 
overwhelming  economic,  and  potential  military,  poAver. 

V.  Conclusion 

In  cold  Avar,  Ave  are  holding  our  OAvn,  on  balance.  Tito  controversy 
has  roughly  offset  communist  successes  in  China,  full  significance  of 
which  is  not  yet  clear.  But  victory  in  cold  war  will  be  a  meaningless 
concept  if  we  do  not  make  real  progress  in  development  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  Avith  non-communist  world.  Here  Ave  must  proceed  with  courage, 
insight  and  restraint  demanded  of  us  as  great  poAver  and  reconcile 
ourselves  to  doing  many  things  which  Avill  be  neither  easy  nor  pleasant. 

George  Ivennan 


103.1/1-1850 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Rush')1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  January  18,  1950. 

The  National  Security  Council  has  assigned  the  following  project 
to  its  Staff :  (NSC  Action  No.  270,  January  5, 1950) 


1  This  memorandum  was  directed  to  the  following  individuals:  George  AV. 
Perkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs ;  W.  Ayalton  Butter- 
worth,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  :  Edward  G.  Miller.  .Tr„  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  for  American  Republic  Affairs:  George  C.  McGhee,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Near  Eastern.  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs';  Willard  L.  Thorp, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs:  Howland  II.  Sargeant,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs ;  AV.  Park  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  for 
Intelligence;  Henry  A.  Byroade.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  German  Affairs; 
Jamesi  Bruce,  Director  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program:  John  D. 
Hickerson.  Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs  ;  and:  R.  Gordon  Arne- 
son,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  atomic  energy  policv. 
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“Directed  the  NSC  Staff,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  all  appro¬ 
priate  Executive  Departments  and  Agencies,  to  prepare  a  report  for 
Council  consideration  assessing  and  appraising  the  objectives,  com¬ 
mitments  and  risks  of  the  United  States  under  a  continuation  of  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  or  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  near  future,  in  relation  to 
our  actual  and  potential  military  power,  in  the  interest  of  national 
security,  including  any  recommendations  which  should  be  made  to  the 
President  in  connection  therewith.” 

A  copy  of  the  Executive  Secretary’s  memorandum  to  the  Council 
giving  the  background  of  this  project  is  attached.2 

During  the  preparation  and  upon  the  completion  of  this  report  the 
Department  will  have  an  opportunity  to  assure  that  other  Depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  understand  better  the  integration  and  inter¬ 
relationship  of  our  political  and  military  policies  and  programs.  Real 
progress  should  be  made  toward  clarifying  the  basic  concepts  and  the 
principal  elements  of  our  national  security  program  both  in  the  event 
of  war  or  under  a  continuation  of  conditions  similar  to  the  present. 
This  study  should  bring  about  not  only  a  greater  understanding  on 
our  part  of  the  strategic  thinking  of  the  military  departments,  but 
should  also  enable  us  to  have  a  more  direct  effect  on  their  thinking. 
At  the  same  time  we  will  be  able  to  explore  carefully  the  broad  impli¬ 
cations  of  our  own  programs  as  they  affect  and  are  affected  by  our 
military  policies  and  by  our  actual  and  potential  military  power.  It 
may  well  be  that  we  shall  ourselves  find  profit  in  ideas  and  suggestions 
from  the  military  and  other  agencies  and  departments. 

This  study  will  obviously  call  for  important  contributions  by  all 
of  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department.  For  example,  it  might 
be  worthwhile  for  each  of  the  principally  interested  bureaus  and  offices 
to  consider  the  feasibility  of  preparing,  as  a  first  step,  the  following 
material : 

a.  List  and  describe  briefly  the  principal  problems  and  conditions 
in  the  area  of  its  responsibility  favorably  or  unfavorably  affecting 
our  national  security. 

b.  List  and  describe  briefly  the  principal  projects  and  programs,  in 
the  area  of  its  responsibility,  in  effect  or  planned  measures  to  attack 
the  above  problems  or  improve  those  conditions. 

c.  List  important  questions,  pertinent  to  its  area  of  responsibility, 
which  might  be  put  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  or  to  any  other  interested  department  or 
agency  during  this  study. 

Because  of  the  importance  and  scope  of  this  problem,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  or  your  deputy  follow  this  personally. 

I  expect  to  raise  this  matter  at  the  Under  Secretary’s  meeting  on 
Friday,  January  20. 

Dean  Rusk 


2  Of  December  20,  1949 ;  for  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  p.  416. 
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<511.61/1-2650 

Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  ( McFall )  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Webb) 

tor  secret  [Washington,]  January  26,  1950. 

Subject :  Meeting  with  Several  Senators. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Secretary  with  several  senior  United 
States  Senators,  some  disturbing  opinions  were  expressed  on  the 
world  situation  and  our  policy  with  respect  thereto. 

One  Senator  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  time  had  now  come 
when  we  could  no  longer  subject  ourselves  to  the  hazard  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Russia  having  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  that  because  of  its 
devastating  effect,  beyond  all  comprehension,  that  we  must  not  gamble 
any  longer  with  time  but  rather  must  make  a  demarche  upon  Russia 
indicating  that  we  must  consider  the  failure  of  Russia  to  agree  to 
international  control  and  inspection  of  instruments  of  mass  destruction 
to  be  in  itself  an  act  of  aggression  which  would  provoke  a  declaration 
of  war  on  our  part. 

Another  Senator,  while  indorsing  the  above  sentiments  in  terms  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  with  which  we  are  confronted,  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  would  go  quite  that  far  but,  none¬ 
theless,  he  believed  that  we  must  turn  our  thoughts  to  building  up 
a  much  larger  military  establishment  and  that  “the  only  possible  way 
to  insure  any  peace  was  first  to  prepare  mightily  for  war.”  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  his  information  was  that,  “we  could  not,  at  best,  equip  thirty 
military  divisions  in  Europe  in  less  than  fifteen  years”  and  that  that 
time,  in  his  opinion,  was  too  long  a  period  to  wait  in  terms  of  the 
military  potentials  that  are  developing. 

Still  another  Senator  expressed  the  view  that  his  constituents  were 
constantly  after  him  with  statements  like  “why  don’t  we  get  into  this 
thing  now  and  get  it  over  with  before  the  time  is  too  late”.  This  Senator 
stated  that  that  attitude  was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  his  State 
and  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  note  of  it.  While  he  did  not  go  as  far 
either  as  the  first-named  Senator,  he  nonetheless  felt  that  we  must 
pursue  every  scientific  means  possible  to  prepare  any  kind  of  a  weapon 
that  might  insure  our  preeminence  in  the  field  of  military  implements 
of  warfare. 

Two  other  senior  Senators  took  studied  exception  to  all  of  the  views 
heretofore  expressed  and  indicated  that  they  felt  that  we  had  to 
exercise  patience;  to  move  along  aggressively  with  economic  aid  in 
areas  that  might  be  subject  to  subsequent  Communist  penetration  but 
they  acknowledged  that  they  were  being  severely  pressed  by  their 
constituents  to  reduce  government  expenditures  and  they  were  frankly 
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worried  that  their  political  fate  might  he  determined  adversely  if  they 
pressed  the  subject  of  economic  aid  too  far. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Secretary  took  violent  opposition  to  all  of  the 
observations  of  the  first  three  named  Senators  and  pleaded  with  them 
to  give  serious  mental  reflection  on  their  attitudes  and  try  to  bring 
their  thinking  around  to  his  own  views  that  Bussia  does  not  want  war 
and  that  all  of  our  energies  must  be  directed  toward  supplying  the  nec¬ 
essary  funds  to  do  the  many  things  now  in  process  of  doing  dedicated 
to  winning  the  cold  war.  The  Secretary  was  very  fervent  in  the  es¬ 
pousal  of  his  views  and  told  the  Senators  that  if  the  attitudes  that  they 
had  expressed  should  develop  into  policies,  that  as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  he  would  never  want  to  remain  Secretary  of  State. 

As  the  conversation  closed  the  writer  asked  two  of  the  Senators  that 
had  expressed  these  disturbing  thoughts  if  they  honestly  believed  that, 
even  admitting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  we  should  endeavor 
to  espouse  such  a  policy,  that  the  American  people  would  be  willing  to 
declare  a  war  without  any  overt  action  on  the  part  of  Bussia,  and  I  was 
greeted  with  the  retort  that  they  both  felt  strongly  that  as  far  as  their 
own  constituency  were  concerned,  that  they  would  back  any  such  move 
to  the  hilt. 

Jack  K.  McFall 


Editorial  Note 

On  January  26,  1950,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  transmitted  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  which  they  set  forth  “Military 
Objectives  in  Military  Aid  Programs.”  For  text,  see  United  States 
Department  of  Defense,  United  States-Y ietnam  Relations,  1  9Jf5— 
1967 ,  12  volumes  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1971), 
Book  8,  pages  273-275. 
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The  President  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  Washington,  January  31, 1950. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  After  consideration  of  the  report  by  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  National  Security  Council  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  designated  to  advise  me  on  the  problem 
of  the  development  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon,2  I  hereby  direct  the 


1  Lot  64D563,  files  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  Department  of  State 

1947-1953.  ^  ,  , 

2  For  the  report,  January  31,  and  other  documentation  on  the  question  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  hydrogen  bomb,  see  pp.  493  ff. 
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Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  undertake  a  re¬ 
examination  of  our  objectives  in  peace  and  war  and  of  the  effect  of 
these  objectives  on  our  strategic  plans,  in  the  light  of  the  probable 
fission  bomb  capability  and  possible  thermonuclear  bomb  capability  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  also  decided  to  indicate  publicly  the  intention  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  continue  work  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  thermonuclear 
weapon,1 * 3  and  I  hereby  direct  that  no  further  official  information  be 
made  public  on  it  without  my  approval. 

I  am  sending  an  identical  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  a 
copy  of  both  letters  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  information  of  the  Commission. 

Sincerely  yours,  Harry  T rtjman 

*  For  text  of  the  President’s  announcement,  January  31,  see  footnote  1,  p.  513. 
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Record  of  the  Eighth  Meeting  (1950)  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 
of  the  Department  of  State ,  Washington ,  February  2, 1950,  11  a.  m. 
to  1  p.  m. 


TOP  SECRET 

Present : 


Paul  Nitze  1 
Ware  Adams 2 
Lampton  Berry 
George  Butler  4 


Dorothy  Fosdick  6 
Robert  Hooker 7 8 
Carlton  Savage  3 
Harry  H.  Schwartz  9 


John  Davies  5 

Mr.  Scammon,  R  10 
Mr.  Schwinn,  P  11 


Mr.  Nitze  said  that  at  the  Secretary’s  Meeting  this  morning12  his 
opinion  had  been  asked  as  to  the  danger  of  war,  and  lie  had  replied 


1  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

3  Member  -of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

3  .Tames  Lampton  Berry,  Member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

I  George  H.  Butler,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

5  John  Paton  Davies,  Jr..  Member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

6  Member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

7  Robert  G.  Hooker.  .Tr.,  Member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

8  Member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

9  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

10  Richard  M.  Scammon,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Research  for  Europe. 

II  Walter  K.  Schwinn,  Acting  Chief,  Public  Affairs  Policy  Advisory  Staff. 

13  Secretary  Aclieson  customarily  met  several  times  a  week  with  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  Webb,  Nitze,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Rusk,  Kennan,  Assistant  Secretary 
McFall,  and  others  to  coordinate  Departmental  activities,  exchange  information, 
and  occasionally  render  policy  decisions.  The  summary  of  the  Secretary’s  meeting 
of  February  2  does  not  describe  the  discussion  here  mentioned  by  Nitze  (Secre¬ 
tary’s  Daily  Meetings  :  Lot  58D609) 
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that  it  seemed  considerably  greater  than  last  fall.  In  general,  his  thesis 
was  that  it  is  always  possible  but  that  historical  precedents  may  have 
become  inaccurate  as  criteria  by  which  to  judge  the  degree  of  prob¬ 
ability.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  several  points  were  brought 
out :  there  are  an  increasing  number  of  signs  of  toughness  on  the  part 
of  the  Kremlin;  the  informal  opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  now  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  begin  a  major  attack  from  a  standing  start 
so  that  the  usual  signs  of  mobilization  and  preparation  would  be  lack¬ 
ing;  there  are  increasing  indications  that  some  of  the  basic  elements 
of  Communist  dogma  no  longer  hold,  i.e.,  that  the  Communist  bastion 
has  infinite  time  in  which  to  achieve  its  purpose,  that  capitalist  na¬ 
tions  carry  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction  which 
require  watering  but  not  planting  by  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  Red 
Army  is  used  only  when  a  revolutionary  atmosphere  makes  the  situa¬ 
tion  right  for  the  coup  de  grace ,  etc. 

The  Planning  Staff  is  immediately  to  prepare  a  paper  analyzing 
the  probability  of  a  war  in  the  immediate  future,  which  is  to  be  drafted 
in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Davies.13 


13  Paper  not  identified. 


740.5/2-SoO 

Meviorandum  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs  ( Satterthivaite )  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs 
( Thompson ) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  February  8,  1950. 

Subject:  Assessment  and  Appraisal  of  U.S.  Objectives,  Commit¬ 
ments,  and  Risks  in  Relation  to  Military  Power. 

The  general  objectives  in  relation  to  military  power  in  the  countries 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Northern  Europe  are  (1)  keep 
them  strong,  and  (2)  keep  them  friendly.  The  commitments  and  cor¬ 
responding  risks  and  relation  of  each  are,  of  course,  different. 

South  Africa.  We  have  no  commitments  and  no  risks.  This  is 
largely  due  to  geography  and  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is  not  in 
danger  of  attack. 

Australia  1  and  New  Zealand,.  While  as  yet  we  have  no  commit¬ 
ments  in  the  case  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  if  developments  in 
the  Far  East  continue  to  deterioriate,  we  undoubtedly  will  wish  to 


3For  documentation  on  United  States  relations  with  Australia,  see  vol.  vi,  pp. 
1S9  ff. 
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strengthen  these  two  dominions  and  will  then  have  to  undertake  com¬ 
mitments  with  attendant  risks.  The  timing,  of  course,  depends  on 
Russia’s  efforts  and  the  degree  of  success  in  Asia. 

Canada.3  Our  commitments  and  risks  are  so  extensive  and  im¬ 
portant  that  Canada  in  a  military  sense  must  be  considered  as  if  it 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  as  important  to  our 
security  to  protect  Canada  as  it  is  to  protect  California.  Canada  is 
the  most  logical  avenue  for  a  large  scale  attack  on  the  United  States. 
Even  if  it  were  not  for  the  commitments  in  the  Atlantic  Pact  and 
the  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  Canada,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  protect  Canada  instantly  from  any  threat. 

United  Kingdom.  The  British  are  our  strongest  and  most  reliable 
ally.  This  fact  when  considered  together  with  our  undertakings  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  Military  Assistance  Agreements,  and  our  ar¬ 
rangements  for  facilities,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  committed 
to  the  immediate  protection  of  the  British  Isles  in  the  event  of  an 
attack.  Even  without  commitments,  the  British  Isles  are  an  essential 
base  for  a  successful  counter-attack  on  the  continent  and  their  control 
of  areas  all  over  the  world  which  are  necessary  to  us  in  a  global  war, 
make  it  a  primary  objective  to  protect  them. 

Sweden.  We  have  no  legal  commitments  to  protect  Sweden. 
Nevertheless,  should  it  be  overrun  by  a  hostile  power,  the  security  of 
Norway  and  Denmark  would  be  gravely  threatened.  What  we  would 
do  if  Sweden  were  attacked  would,  of  course,  depend  on  circumstances 
at  the  time  and  what  other  moves  Russia  made. 

Norway  and  Denmark.  If  these  countries  are  attacked,  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  apply.  While  the  consequences  of  their 
being  overrun  are  not  nearly  as  serious  as  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  their  falling  into  hostile  hands  will  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  defend  the  British  Isles.  We  are,  therefore,  pretty  close  to 
being  committed  to  protect  them. 

Greenland  ami  Iceland.  For  strategic  reasons  brought  about  by 
geography,  it  is  clear  that  we  would  have  to  repel  immediately  any 
attack  on  Greenland  or  Iceland. 

South  Africa  is  the  only  British  Dominion  the  overrunning  of 
which  would  not  be  an  immediate  threat  to  our  security.  The  British 
Commonwealth  taken  together  form  the  strongest  and  most  reliable 
of  all  our  actual  or  potential  allies.  Our  commitments  and  risks  to 
them  are  great,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  having  them  for  our  allies 
equally  great. 


3  For  documentation  on  United  States  relations  with  Canada,  see  vol.  ii,  pp. 
583  ff. 
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661.00/2-850 

Study  Prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  ( Nitze ) 1 

[Extract] 

secret  [Washington,]  February  8, 1950. 

Recent  Soviet  Moves 
conclusions 

I.  In  seeking  to  interpret  Soviet  tactics,  it  is  always  useful  to  remind 
ourselves  that  during  the  course  of  the  war,  the  Kremlin  concluded 
that  the  US  would  emerge  as  the  citadel  of  the  non-Soviet  world  and 
therefore  the  primary  enemy  against  which  the  USSR  would  of  neces¬ 
sity  have  to  wage  a  life-and-death  struggle.  Stalin’s  election  speech  of 
1946  2  was  an  open  declaration  of  hostility  and  since  that  time  the 
USSR  has  given  every  sign  that  it  neither  intends  to  abandon  the 
struggle,  other  than  on  its  own  terms,  nor  pause  in  its  prosecution.  In 
the  choice  of  tactics,  the  USSR  has  shown  a  willingness  to  employ 
at  any  given  moment  any  maneuver  or  weapon  which  holds  promise 
of  success.  For  this  reason  there  appears  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
USSR  will  in  the  future  necessarily  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
^military  aggression”  and  measures  short  of  military  aggression.  In 
its  decisions,  it  is  guided  only  by  considerations  of  expediency.  As  the 
USSR  has  already  committed  itself  to  the  defeat  of  the  US,  Soviet 
policy  is  guided  by  the  simple  consideration  of  weakening  the  world 
power  position  of  the  US.  This  approach,  on  the  one  hand,  holds  out 
for  the  USSR  the  possibility  that  it  can  achieve  success  over  the  US 
without  ever  resorting  to  an  all-out  military  assault.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  a  quick  Soviet  decision  to  resort 
to  military  action,  locally  or  generally. 

II.  In  the  aggregate,  recent  Soviet  moves  reflect  not  only  a  mount¬ 
ing  militancy  but  suggest  a  boldness  that  is  essentially  new — and 
borders  on  recklessness,  particularly  since  in  the  present  international 
situation  great  stakes  are  involved  in  any  USSR  move,  and  any  move 
directly  or  indirectly  affects  the  US  and  risks  US  counter  action. 
Nothing  about  the  moves  indicates  that  Moscow  is  preparing  to  launch 
in  the  near  future  an  all-out  military  attack  on  the  West.  They  do. 


1  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  delivered  by  Under  Secretary  Webb  at  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  meeting  of  February  9,  this  paper  was  distributed  to  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Department  (Secretary’s  Daily  Meetings:  Lot  58D609). 

2  Stalin’s  election  speech  of  February  9,  1946,  is  analyzed  in  telegram  408  from 
Moscow,  February  12,  1946,  in  Foreign  Relations ,  1946,  vol.  vi,  pp.  694-696. 
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hoAvever,  suggest  a  greater  Avillingness  than  in  the  past  to  undei  take 
a  course  of  action,  including  a  possible  use  of  force  in  local  areas, 
Avhich  might  lead  to  an  accidental  outbreak  of  general  military  con¬ 
flict.  Thus  the  chance  of  Avar  through  miscalculation  is  increased. 

III. . The  several  recent  Moscoav  moves  should  be  interpreted  as 
arising;  both  from  Soviet  eagerness  to  exploit  the  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  empire,  particularly  in  the  I  ar 
East,  and  from  Soviet  anxieties  OAyer  the  problem  of  imperial  control, 
especially  over  Communist  China.  This  problem,  already  pressing, 
is  intensified  by  the  very  successes  which  have  been  recently  achieved. 
The  national  deviation  of  Tito,  we  know,  Avas  a  seAyere  reverse  for  the 
Kremliri.  Nationalist  deviation  on  the  part  of  Communist  China 
would  threaten  the  structure  of  the  Soviet  imperialist  system.  Simi¬ 
larly,  national  deviation  elsewhere  would  reverse  Soviet  gains  in 
Eastern  Europe,  jeopardize  Soviet  opportunities  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Moscow’s  use  of  foreign  Communist  Parties  as  instruments  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Also  involved,  though  less  directly  and  urgently,  is  Moscow’s  con¬ 
tinuing  concern  over  Western  counter  actions  in  Europe.  The  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  these  Western  actions  has  been  to  bar  Communist 
expansion  in  Western  Europe  and  to  commit  American  power  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  Moscow  may  well  discount  in  part  the 
lasting  nature  of  these  effects,  but  this  would  not  alter  Moscow’s 
over- all  concern,  particularly  in  view  of  its  phobia  for  magnifying 
dangers.  The  Kremlin  consequently  is  under  constant  pressure  to 
counter  US  moAres,  real  or  imagined,  as  part  of  the  basic  maneuvers 
required  in  its  political  warfare  with  the  US. 

IV.  In  assuming  the  risks  invoKed  in  exploiting  its  present  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  in  dealing  with  its  imperial  problems,  Moscow  appears 
to  be  animated  by  a  general  sense  of  confidence.  The  Kremlin  has 
good  reason  for  somewhat  increased  confidence.  It  has  developed  an 
A-bomb;  it  has  achieved  the  prewar  level  of  production  and  other 
solid  economic  successes;  it  has  made  progress  in  consolidating  its 
control  over  the  European  satellites;  and  it  has  apparently  effected 
an  increase  in  the  prestige  of  the  Communist  Party  among  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people.  Also  contributing  is  an  apparent  Moscoav  belief  that  an 
economic  crisis  is  actually  in  the  incipient  stage  in  the  West  and  that 
this  and  succeeding  crises  will  contribute  to  an  eventual  Soviet 
triumph.  It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  Soviet  actions  make 
dear  that  Moscow’s  faith  in  the  inevitable  disintegration  of  capi¬ 
talism  is  not  a  passive  faith  in  automatic  historical  evolution.  Instead 
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it  is  a  messianic  faith  that  not  only  spurs  the  USSR  to  assist  the 
transformation  of  the  Marxist  blueprint  into  a  reality,  but  also  gives 
the  Soviet  leaders  a  sense  of  confidence  that  in  whatever  particular 
course  they  follow  they  are  riding  the  wave  of  the  future. 

V.  With  respect  to  particular  objectives,  the  present  pattern  of 
Soviet  moves  is  characterized,  on  the  one  hand,  by  constant  attention 
to  consolidation  of  previous  gains  and,  particularly,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  safeguards  against  dangers — real  or  imagined,  external  or 
internal— to  these  gains ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  concentration  on 
soft  spots,  seizure  of  every  opportunity  to  move  into  vacuum  areas 
or  to  exploit  completely  the  momentum  of  a  successful  development. 
Since  the  present  pattern  allows  the  USSR  the  same  flexibility  in 
the  choice  of  particular  tactics  that  has  characterized  its  postwar 
strategy  generally,  it  offers  no  dependable  indication  as  to  particular 
future  moves.  Thus,  for  example,  the  USSR  may,  without  breaking 
the  pattern,  either  remain  in  or  withdraw  from  the  UN,  revive  the 
issue  of  the  occupation  of  Berlin  or  maintain  the  status  quo ,  force  a 
break  in  relations  between  the  satellites  and  Western  states  or  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  precarious  arrangements.  It  can  be  assumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  any  given  situation  a  course  will  be  adopted  in 
consequence  of  a  careful  Kremlin  weighing  of  the  opportunities 
offered  as  against  the  deterrents  involved.  This  offers  a  fairly  depend¬ 
able  means  of  estimating  particular  steps  which  may  be  taken  during 
coming  weeks  in  regard  to  such  areas  as  Indochina,  Berlin,  Austria, 
the  UN,  Korea,  etc.  Such  estimates  are  in  process  of  being  prepared. 

Beyond  this  the  current  pattern  already  seems  to  indicate  with 
reasonable  certainty  that : 

(a)  The  USSR  considers  this  a  favorable  and  necessary  moment 
for  increased  political  pressure,  and,  when  feasible,  taking  aggressive 
political  action  against  all  or  most  soft  spots  in  its  periphery ; 

(b)  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  establish  and  maintain  effective 
Soviet  control  in  China ; 

( c )  Southeast  Asia  will  be  a  primary  area  of  Soviet-Communist 
action ; 

(d)  Moscow’s  insistence  on  unquestioning  subservience  by  all  Com¬ 
munist  Parties  will  be  intensified,  regardless  of  unfavorable  local 
repercussions ; 

(e)  The  UN  and  other  media  for  regular  diplomatic  contact  will  be 
treated  with  increasing  cynicism ; 

(/)  The  insulation  of  the  satellites  from  the  West  will  be  further 
intensified. 
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FMACC  Files1 

Policy  Paper  Approved  by  the  F oreign  Military  Assistance 
Coordinating  Committee2 

confidential  [Washington,]  February  13,  1950. 

FMACC  D-4 

Subject:  Development  of  FY  1951  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program  (MDAP) 

1.  The  FY  1951  MDAP  will  be  developed  under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  the  FMACC  in  accordance  with  basic  national  policies 
and  such  instructions  as  may  be  provided  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Steering  Committee.  The  recommended  policies  and  programs  de¬ 
veloped  thereunder  will  be  approved  as  necessary  by  the  Steering 
Committee,  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  President. 

2.  In  developing  the  policies,  programs  and  legislation  for  FY 
1951  and  in  presenting  them  to  the  Budget  Bureau  and  Congress,  the 
FMACC  will  be  assisted  by  the  following  subordinate  working  groups : 

A.  Policy  and  Programming  Working  Group 

B.  Legal  and  Legislative  Working  Group 

C.  Budget  and  Fiscal  Working  Group 

D.  Public  Information  Working  Group 

These  groups  are  to  be  constituted  immediately  and  initial  meetings 
should  be  held  at  once.  They  will  consist  of  one  representative  each 
from  the  Department  of  State  (chairman) ,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  EGA.  From  time  to  time,  as  appropriate,  representatives  of 


1  Lot  54D5,  consolidated  files  of  various  departmental  and  interdepartmental 
committees  and  working  groups,  including  documentation  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Assistance  Coordinating  Committee  and  its  predecessor,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Correlation  Committee. 

2  The  Foreign  Military  Assistance  Coordinating  Committee  was  the  inter¬ 
departmental  organization  which  provided  operational  direction  and  coordina¬ 
tion  for  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  The  Committee  consisted  of 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  (James  Bruce,  Chairman),  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  (Maj.  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Leumitzer),  and  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  (Edward  Dickinson).  FMACC  operated  under  the 
general  guidance  of  the  Foreign  Military  Assistance  Steering  Committee  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  The  cabinet-level  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  was  intended  to  meet  only  in  the  event  that  basic  policy  problems  could 
not  be  resolved  by  FMACC. 

For  information  on  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program,  including  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  organization  of  FMACC,  see  U.S.  President,  First  Semi-Annual 
Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program ,  October  6,  191/9 
to  April  0,  1950  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1950),  Second  Semi- 
Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program,  April  6 
to  October  6,  1950  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1951),  and  Third 
Semi-Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program, 
October  6,  1950  to  March  31,  1951  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1951).  See  also  William  Adams  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Redvers  Opie,  American  Foreign 
Assistance  (Washington:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1953),  chapter  xvii. 
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other  agencies  may  be  participants  in  the  activities  of  the  working 
group  but  will  not  be  members  thereof.  The  working  groups  may 
establish  and  be  assisted  by  such  subordinate  working  groups  as  may 
be  required. 

The  designation  of  agency  representatives  to  serve  on  these  working 
groups  should  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  FMACC  con¬ 
currently  with  the  approval  of  this  paper.  The  chairman  of  each  group 
will  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  and  presentation  to  the  Di¬ 
rector,  MDAP  and  to  the  members  of  the  FMACC,  of  a  weekly  status 
report  of  the  progress  being  made  by  his  group.  This  report  will  be 
required  in  addition  to  the  specific  reports  required  by  the  terms  of 
reference.  The  chairman  may  also  recommend  to  the  FMACC,  from 
time  to  time,  such  changes  in  the  directives  applicable  to  his  group 
as  appear  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

In  view  of  the  tightness  of  the  time  schedules  imposed,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  inter  agency  differences  which  cannot  be  quickly  resolved 
at  working  group  level  be  promptly,  factually  reported  to  the  FMACC 
for  resolution.  The  chairman  of  each  group  will  be  responsible  for 
doing  so. 

3.  The  Policy  and  Programming  Working  Group  should  keep 
clearly  in  mind  throughout  its  work  the  distinction  between  basic 
concepts,  plans  to  carry  them  out  and  definitive  programs  in  support 
of  those  plans.  It  is  responsible  for : 

(a)  The  development  of  the  basic  policy  paper  for  the  FY  1951 
program. 

This  paper  [is?]  to  indicate  the  basic  concepts  underlying  military 
assistance,  the  general  policies  relating  to  the  program,  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  country  programs,  relative  priorities  of  the  country 
programs,  and  criteria  to  be  followed  in  developing  programs.  This 
paper  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  FMACC  for  approval  not  later  than 
20  February  1950. 

(d)  Development  of  pricing  policy  for  the  FY  1951  program. 

Recommended  revisions  to  the  pricing  policy  adopted  for  the  FY 
1950  program  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  FMACC  by  20  February. 

(c)  Development  of  tentative  FY  1951  country  programs. 

Country  programs  should  indicate  the  purpose,  nature  and  scope 

of  the  individual  country  programs  and  should  estimate  the  types 
and  amounts  of  equipment  (by  Service),  the  source  of  equipment 
(excess,  stocks  requiring  replacements,  new  procurement),  and  the 
dollar  costs  involved.  Programs  are  to  be  based  on  policies  developed 
in  accordance  with  sub-paragraph  (a)  above  and  on  data  which  are 
available  currently  to  U.S.  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  overseas 
regarding  requirements  of  contemplated  recipients.  Tentative  pro¬ 
grams  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  FMACC  by  28  February. 

( d )  Development  of  refined  country  programs. 
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Programs  developed  in  accordance  with  sub-paragiaph  (c)  aoove, 
should  be  refined  as  necessary  in  light  of  North  Atlantic  T  reaty  activi¬ 
ties  and  discussions  with  U.S.  country  and  regional  organizations  as 
appropriate.  These  programs  are  to  be  in  sufficient  detail  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress  for  pres¬ 
entation  purposes.  Programs  should  be  submitted  to  the  FMACC  not 
later  than  20  March  1950. 

(e)  Development  of  tentative  training  program. 

This  program  to  indicate  the  recommended  training  programs  which 
should  be  undertaken  in  furtherance  to  the  material  programs  which 
are  proposed  for  the  1951  program,  tentative  programs  to  indicate 
general  policies,  nature  of  training,  number  of  personnel  to  be  trained 
and  estimates  of  dollar  costs.  Tentative  programs  to  be  submitted  to 
the  FMACC  for  approval  20  March  1950. 

(/)  Developing  a  tentative  estimate  of  the  additional  military  pro¬ 
duction  program  for  FY  1951. 

This  estimate,  based  on  the  basic  policies  set  forth  in  basic  policy 
paper  discussed  in  paragraph  (a)  above,  should  indicate : 

(1)  Which  countries  should  receive  assistance  by  the  U.S.  in 
the  development  of  additional  military  production  projects. 

(2)  The  general  nature,  scope  and  dollar  costs  of  such  country 
programs. 

The  tentative  estimate  should  be  submitted  to  the  FMACC  on  or 
before  25  February  1950. 

(g)  Developing  a  refined  military  production  program. 

The  tentative  program  referred  to  in  (/)  above,  to  be  refined  in  light 
of  action  taken  by  NATO,  discussions  with  U.S.  representatives  at  the 
regional  and  country  level,  and  development  of  additional  data  in  the 
United  States.  Refined  program  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Congress  and  is  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  FMACC  not  later  than  20  March  1950. 

4.  The  Legal  and  Legislative  Working  Group  is  responsible  for: 

(a)  The  submission  to  the  FMACC  prior  to  March  1,  1950  of  a 
revised  version  or  versions  of  P.L.  329  3  and  amendments  as  needed, 
to  related  statutes,  which  reflect  the  views  of  FMACC  on  how  present 
laws  may  be  advantageously  changed. 

(b)  An  evaluation  of  the  Congressional  reaction  to  each  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes. 

(c)  The  submission  to  FMACC  of  a  plan,  in  advance  of  Congres¬ 
sional  hearings,  for  finding  the  issues  concerning  the  program  trou¬ 
bling  various  members  of  Congress,  particularly  members  of  the 
committees  concerned  with  the  authorization  and  appropriation,  and 
the  resolution  of  those  issues  in  the  minds  of  the  doubters  (to  the  extent 
possible)  by  personal  visit  from  appropriate  officials  of  the  three 
agencies.  A  careful  canvassing  of  each  committee  member’s  views  in 
advance  ought  to  be  possible. 


*  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  714) . 
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( d )  The  review  of  position  papers  prepared  in  the  FMACC  in 
connection  with  the  presentation  of  the  1950  program  to  determine 
which  of  them  will  be  required  and  should  therefore  be  reviewed  and 
prepared  for  use  in  the  presentation  of  the  1951  program ;  to  ascertain 
new  questions  (particularly  those  indicating  critical  skepticism) 
likely  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  Congressional  process;  and 
to  review  position  papers  which  have  been  prepared  for  1951  program 
presentation  to  determine  their  adequacy  in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  Congressional  presentation. 

( e )  The  formulation  of  plans  for  Congressional  presentation  in¬ 
cluding  the  strategy  of  presentation,  the  nature  of  testimony,  the 
identity  and  scheduling  of  witnesses  and  such  other  factors  as  may 
be  involved. 

In  performing  these  functions,  extensive  use  will  be  made  of  each 
agency’s  existing  Congressional  liaison  facilities. 

5.  The  Budget  and  Fiscal  Working  Group  will  be  responsible  for: 

(a)  Development  and  coordination  of  the  necessary  budget  and 
fiscal  plans  and  estimates  which  are  required  in  conjunction  with  the 
presentation  of  the  FY  1951  program  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
Congress.  Such  plans  and  estimates  should  include : 

(1)  The  design  and  layout  of  the  Budget  Document. 

(2)  The  determination  of  agency  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  the  collection,  compilation,  and  consolidation  of  initial  estimates 
covering  the  following : 

(a)  End-item  materiel 

(5)  Training  (including  training  teams,  tuition,  maintenance, 
etc.) 

(e)  Additional  Military  Production 

( d )  Shipping  costs 

( e )  Other  accessorial  expenses 

(/)  Administrative  Expenses  in  U.S.  and  abroad 
( g )  Operating  Expenses 

(3)  The  definition  of  the  scope  of  “Administrative  Expenses’'. 

(4)  Policy  re  Lapsing. 

(5)  Time  schedules  (to  be  coordinated  with  other  groups). 

(6)  Obligation  rates  for  planning  program  and  administrative 
apportionments. 

(7)  Implementation  of  rotation  policies  on  overseas  personnel. 

(8)  Requirements  for  cash  for  liquidation  of  contract 
authority. 

(9)  Requirements  for  distribution  of  new  obligational  au¬ 
thority  between  new  appropriations  and  contract  authorizations. 

(10)  Framework  for  review  of  pricing  formulas  and  their  co¬ 
ordination  with  the  1951  and  1952  budgets. 

(11)  Basis  for  release  of  funds  for  replacement  of  stock  items. 

6.  The  Public  Information  Working  Group,  which  was  established 
by  the  FMACC  on  6  January  1950,  will  be  responsible  for  developing 
the  recommended  public  information  programs  and  policies  which 
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are  to  be  carried  out  prior  to  and  concurrently  with  the  presentation 
of  the  program  to  the  Congress.  The  working  group  will  in  particular 
be  responsible  for  planning  and  coordinating: 

(a)  The  preparation  of  material  which  can  effectively  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  Congressional  presentations. 

(5)  The  preparation  of  material  for  public  dissemination  to  give 
information  about  the  proposed  FY  1951  program  and  about  the 
accomplishments  of  the  MDAP  since  passage  of  the  Act. 

( c )  The  distribution  of  such  material  to  the  established  media  of 
the  press,  radio  and  motion  pictures,  and  to  appropriate  national 
organizations,  civic,  labor,  industrial,  religious  and  veterans'  groups. 

(d)  The  development  of  a  schedule  of  speeches  on  MDAP  by  im¬ 
portant  personages  and  the  preparation  of  such  addresses. 

( e )  The  preparation  of  a  weekly  analysis  of  public  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  MDAP,  including  the  more  important  questions  being  raised 
by  the  public  about  the  program. 

A  tentative  plan  covering  these  points  should  be  submitted  to  the 
FMACC  for  approval  by  20  February  1950. 

7.  There  may  be  established  from  time  to  time  as  required,  such 
additional  working  groups,  on  permanent  or  temporary  basis,  as  are 
necessary  to  the  effective  development  and  presentation  of  a  1951 
program. 

8.  The  FMACC  itself  will  be  responsible  for : 

(a)  Estimate  of  long-term  objectives,  scope  and  costs  of  military 
assistance  to  various  countries. 

This  study  should : 

(1)  Indicate  the  long  term  objectives  (political,  economic  and 
military)  of  military  assistance  programs  for  those  countries  or 
areas  for  which  military  assistance  is  being  proposed  in  the  FY 
1951  program ;  and 

(2)  Should  estimate  the  general  nature  and  amounts  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  dollar  costs  involved  thereto  which  may  be  required 
to  achieve  the  long  term  objectives. 

This  paper  should  be  presented  to  the  FMACC  for  approval  by 
15  March  1950. 

9.  The  Deputy  Director,  MDAP,4  will  serve  as  executive  agent  for 
the  I MACC  to  direct  and  coordinate  on  a  daily  basis,  the  activities  of 
the  working  groups  established. 

State  nominees — Chairman  and  member. 

Group  A — Mr.  William  H.  Bray  5 

Group  B — Mr.  A.  C.  Vigderman 6 


4  John  H.  Ohly. 

j  Chief  of  Program  Staff,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 

Attorney-adviser,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State. 
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Group  C — Mr.  John  H.  [A.]  Murphy 7 
Group  D — Mr.  Ralph  Hilton 8 


7  Chief  of  the  Control  Staff,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 

8  Information  Officer,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 


611.61/2-1550 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eastern  European 
Affairs  (Tost)  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Affairs  ( Thompson ) 

secret  [Washington,]  February  15,  1950. 

Attached  is  a  paper  I  have  drawn  up  outlining  the  approach  I  believe 
we  should  take  in  dealing  publicly  with  the  demand  that  we  negotiate 
a  general  settlement  with  the  Soviets.  The  paper  is  not  intended  for 
use  in  its  present  form  but  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  speech  by  the 
Secretary  or  in  other  public  presentations  of  the  Department’s  point 
of  view. 

We  are  continuing  to  revise  and  bring  up  to  date  the  list  of  Soviet 
treaty  violations  and  this  will  be  coming  to  you  soon.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  that  is  too  negative  a  line  to  serve  as  the  main 
theme  of  our  policy  on  this  question.  I  would  prefer  to  see  spelled  out, 
as  I  have  in  the  attached  paper,  the  manifest  impossibility  of  recon¬ 
ciling  by  negotiation  the  position  we  must  assume  on  the  main  issues 
in  protection  of  our  vital  interests  with  the  position  the  Soviets  have 
assumed  and  will  continue  to  assume  until  obliged  by  the  facts  of  life 
to  lower  their  sights. 

Charles  W.  Yost 

[Annex] 

Paper  Prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eastern  European 

Affairs  (Yost) 

secret  [Washington,]  February  15,  1950. 

Basic  Negotiations  With  the  Soviet  Union 

In  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  view  to  a  general  settlement,  it 
would  be  useful,  first,  to  list  the  chief  issues  outstanding  between  East 
and  West  which  would  necessarily  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  settlement, 
second,  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  two  parties  on  each  of  these 
issues  and,  finally,  to  estimate  whether  or  not  there  is  a  reasonable 
likelihood  of  these  positions  being  reconciled.  If  it  appears  that  such 
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a  reasonable  likelihood  exists  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  principal 
issues,  the  prompt  commencement  of  negotiations  for  a  general  settle¬ 
ment  would  clearly  be  called  for;  but  if  it  should  appear  that,  given 
the  essential  interests  of  the  West  and  the  fixed  dogmas  of  the  East, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  accommodation  on  the  great  issues,  it  would 
seem  preferable  to  continue  the  present  practice  of  negotiating  each 
issue  separately  in  the  appropriate  forum,  in  the  UN  or  in  conjunction 
with  our  Allies,  for  to  commence  a  negotiation  for  a  general  settle¬ 
ment  and  to  fail  might  easily  be  worse  than  not  to  negotiate  at  all. 

There  are  discussed  briefly  below  the  principal  issues  which  divide 
East  and  West  at  this  time.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  any  settle¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  be  successful  in  ending,  or  substantially  moderating, 
the  cold  war,  would  have  to  resolve  at  least  a  majority  of  these  issues, 
and  those  the  most  important. 

1.  Cooperation  with  the  UN.  In  a  sense  this  constitutes  the  most 
basic  issue  of  all  since  sincere  cooperation  with  the  UN  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  either  in  itself  resolve  most  of  the  outstanding 
issues  or  would  make  them  relatively  unimportant  as  far  as  world 
peace  is  concerned.  It  would  hardly  be  possible,  however,  to  negotiate 
fruitfully  so  vague  a  proposition  as  “sincere  cooperation  with  the 
UN  ’.  Each  side  would  claim  that  it  is  already  cooperating  sincerely 
and  that  the  other  is  not.  This  issue  would  therefore,  in  any  nego¬ 
tiation,  have  to  be  broken  down  into  a  number  of  concrete  questions 
on  which  we  consider  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  cooperating  with 
the  UN.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 

A.  Control  of  Atomic  Energy .1  This  is  the  topic  on  which 
there  is  the  most  widespread  demand  that  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  be  undertaken.  In  order 
to  avoid  creating  a  fear  that  we  are  deserting  our  Allies  and 
attempting  a  bilateral  settlement  contrary  to  their  interests,  "we 
should  have  to  insist  on  continuing  negotiations  within  the  UN. 
I  ins  would  not  create  a  serious  stumbling  block  if  a  real  will  to 
agiee  existed.  In  essence  the  position  of  the  two  parties  seems, 
however,  hopelessly  far  apart.  The  West  insists  that  effective  con- 
tio,  or  atomic  energy  is  essential  to  atomic  disarmament  and  that 
control  to  be  effective  must  follow  all  quantities  of  uranium  and 
h  11  ;ln<!  their  products  through  all  stages  of  processing. 

ie  nest  further  contends  that  this  latter  safeguard  can  only  be 
elective  if  the  materials  in  question  are  not  only  observed'  by, 
ut  also  managed  and  owned  by,  an  international  institution 
.  nrougbout  a  these  processes.  Whether  or  not  this  last  contention 
is  correct,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  leaders,  in  view 
°  ttieir  psychosis  on  the  subject  of  security  and  their  determina- 

eneSv  ^  °n  eff°rts  to  acIlieve  the  international  control  of  atomic 
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tion  to  cut  their  people  off  from  representatives  of  the  West, 
would  permit  agents  of  an  international  institution  to  move  freely 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  examine  any  mine,  factory 
or  laboratory  they  wish  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
atomic  materials  are  present  there.  Yet  such  absolute  freedom  of 
movement  and  inspection  would  obviously  be  the  minimum  which 
the  West  could  consider  to  be  effective  control  of  atomic  energy. 
Agreement  on  this  matter  would  therefore  seem  to  be  impossible 
until  the  Soviet  leaders  come  to  consider,  which  they  obviously 
do  not  at  present,  that  their  security  would  be  more  seriously 
jeopardized  by  an  absence  of  control  of  atomic  energy  than  by  the 
sort  of  effective  control  described  above. 

B.  Disarmament  of  Conventional  Weapons.  Discussion  of 
this  subject  has  made  no  progress  whatsoever  in  the  UN.  Soviet 
proposals  have  been  of  a  nature  which,  while  reducing  existing 
armaments  across  the  board,  would  leave  their  substantial  su¬ 
periority  in  most  branches  intact.  It  seems  foolish  to  think  that 
either  they  will  agree  to  abandon  this  superiority  or  we  will  agree 
to  sanction  it  unless  and  until  a  substantial  measure  of  mutual 
confidence  between  East  and  West  can  be  created.  History  has 
made  abundantly  clear  that  such  confidence  must  precede 
disarmament. 

C.  UN  Security  Forces.  Really  effective  UN  security  forces 
would  have  to  be  strong  enough  and  well  enough  equipped  to 
cope  with  any  potential  aggressor,  including  the  most  powerful. 
They  would  therefore  have,  under  present  circumstances,  to  be 
equipped  with  atomic  weapons  and  the  Great  Powers  would  be 
obliged  to  disarm  substantially  so  that  they  would  not  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  superior  to  the  UN  forces.  This  statement  makes  it 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  real  progress  on  the  creation  of  effective 
UN  forces  until  there  has  been  progress  on  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  on  disarmament. 

2.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  Military  Aid  Program.  It  is  obvious 
that  one  of  the  first  Soviet  demands  in  negotiations  for  a  general  set¬ 
tlement  would  be  for  the  dissolution  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Military  Aid  Program,  which  they  claim 
to  be  directed  against  them.  It  is  obvious  that  we  could  not  agree  to 
any  such  demand  until  there  should  have  been  a  settlement  of  most  of 
the  other  points  at  issue  between  East  and  West,  leading  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  abandoned  her  aggressive  ob¬ 
jectives  and  capabilities. 

3.  European  Recovery  Program.  The  Soviet  Union  would  also 
presumably  demand  the  abandonment  of  ERP,  which  she  refused  to 
join  and  which  she  has  always  claimed  is  an  instrument  of  American 
imperialism.  We  clearly  could  not  consent  to  abandon  ERP  until  we 
believed  it  had  accomplished  its  objective  of  making  Western 
Europe  economically  capable  of  resisting  Communist  expansion  and 
infiltration. 
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4.  Cominform .2  Perhaps  the  most  basic  demand  which  we  would 
feel  must  be  made  if  international  confidence  and  trust  are  to  be 
restored  is  that  the  Soviet  effort  to  create  disorder  and  revolution 
throughout  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  centrally-directed  Com¬ 
munist  parties,  be  completely  given  up.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  peace 
between  East  and  West  can  ever  be  durable  as  long  as  the  East  is 
perpetually  engaged  in  vigorous  efforts  to  overthrow  the  governments 
of  the  West.  Yet  the  abandonment  of  this  program  would  clearly  be 
contrary  to  all  the  tenets  of  Marxist-Leninist  theology  and  would 
certainly  not  be  seriously  contemplated  by  the  Kremlin  unless  it  were 
in  a  far  weaker  position  than  it  is  today. 

5.  Iron  Curtain.  Furthermore,  we  would  probably  feel  that  we 
could  have  no  security  unless  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
satellites  were  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  truth  about  world 
events  and  hence  to  be  able  to  act  in  some  degree  as  a  check  upon  their 
rulers;  in  other  words,  unless  the  iron  curtain  were  breached.  Yet  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Kremlin  would  consider  this  a  dangerously 
subversive  measure  which  would  undermine  their  entire  political  posi¬ 
tion,  and  would  therefore  reject  any  important  change  in  their  present 
policy. 

6.  The  Satellites.  A  related  demand  on  our  part  might  be  that  the 
campaign  of  persecution  and  harassment  of  Western  interests,  na¬ 
tionals  and  officials  in  the  Soviet  satellites  in  Europe  and  Asia  be 
brought  to  an  end.  However,  since  the  purpose  of  this  campaign  is  to 
cut  off  the  satellite  people  and  governments  from  contact  with  the 
West  and  cement  Soviet  control,  it  hardly  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  would  make  more  than  minor  and  ineffective 
concessions  on  this  score. 

7.  Peace  Treaties. 

A.  Germany.  The  problem  of  Germany  was  discussed  thor¬ 
oughly  at  the  CFM  in  Paris  last  May  and  June.3  The  essence  of 
the  Soviet  proposal  at  that  time  was  a  return  to  the  rigid  Four- 
Power  control  of  all  Germany,  which  would  give  them  the  veto 
over  our  action  in  Western  Germany.  The  essence  of  the  Western 
position  was  adherence  by  the  Eastern  German  Laender  to  the 
Bonn  Constitution  after  supervised,  free  and  secret  elections  in 
those  Laender.  It  is  possible  that  both  parties  might  move  some¬ 
what  from  these  positions,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine 
either  that  the  West  would  consent  to  a  treaty  or  an  arrangement 
which  would  enable  the  Soviets  to  block  the  democratic  constitu¬ 
tional  developments  now  taking  place  in  West  Germany  and  the 
closer  association  of  West  Germany  with  the  rest  of  Western 
~ 111  °Pe,  or  that  the  Soviets  would  agree  to  a  treaty  or  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  would  effectively  remove  Eastern  Germany  from 


aitiiude  and  resP°nse  of  the  United  States  to  the 
ments  of  WW  ^nsive  and  the  use  of  international  organizations  as  instru- 
arS.  a  S  fc  ?°f.eign  pohcy  1S  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 

Paris  M^U2TTime°2O0mioe  SlXt£  Se.ssion  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
i  ans,  May  23  June  -0,  1949,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  iii,  pp.  S56  ff 
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their  control.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
consider  control  of  Germany  to  be  the  key  to  the  control  of 
Europe  and  that  they  will  not  voluntarily  renounce  their  ambi¬ 
tion  and  efforts  to  control  all  Germany.  The  chances  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  German  settlement  would  therefore  appear  to  be  nil 
unless  and  until  the  Soviets  are  obliged  to  desist  from  interven¬ 
tion  in  Europe. 

B.  Japan.  The  present  impasse  on  the  Japanese  treaty  was 
created  by  the  refusal  of  the  Soviets  to  participate  in  treaty- 
making  procedure  which  would  not  assure  them  the  veto  on  treaty 
provisions  and  by  the  refusal  of  the  US  and  other  Western  Powers 
to  institute  procedures  which  would  provide  for  such  a  veto.  This 
is  a  difficulty  which  could  be  overcome  if  issues  of  substance  could 
be  eliminated.  The  real  problem,  however,  is  that  the  US  could  not, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  leave  a  disarmed  Japan  un¬ 
defended,  that  is,  fail  to  retain  certain  armed  forces  in  Japan 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  until  other  means  of  checking 
international  aggression  had  been  established.  The  Soviets,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  be  expected  to  agree  to  a  treaty  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  or  permitted  the  indefinite  maintenance  of  US  forces  in 
J  apan. 

C.  Austria .  Though  the  Soviets  have  again  and  again  pre¬ 
vented  the  conclusion  of  an  Austrian  treaty,  it  had  been  hoped 
recently  that  the  outstanding  issues  had  been  narrowed  down  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  treaty  might  be  possible.  It  now  appears, 
however,  that  the  Soviets  are  merely  using  the  remaining  issues 
as  pretexts  for  delay  and  that  they  have  decided  that  their  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Eastern  Austria  would  not  be  to  their  interest  at  this 
time,  no  matter  what  concessions  the  West  might  choose  to  make 
short  of  consigning  Austria  to  the  status  of  a  Soviet  satellite.  The 
Austrian  treaty  is  certainly  a  test  case  of  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  based  on  the  will  of 
the  peoples  concerned,  for  here  was  a  case  in  which  the  Soviets 
refused  to  evacuate  a  country  the  overwhelming  majority  of  whose 
population  clearly  desired  to  unite  with  the  West. 

8.  Independence  of  Peripheral  States.  Finally,  there  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  freedom  from  fear  of  Soviet  aggression  by  states  bordering 
on  the  Soviet  sphere.  Those  most  recently  and  seriously  threatened 
include  Indo-China  and  the  other  states  of  South  East  Asia,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  Greece.  Others  threatened  in  the  past  and  apt  to  be  subject 
to  new  pressures  at  any  time  include  Finland,  Turkey  and  Iran.  There 
can  obviously  be  no  bargaining  over  this  issue  and  no  concessions 
which  the  West  can  offer.  It  is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Soviet  interests  are  threatened  by  the  nations  in  question. 
This  issue  can  be  solved  only  by  a  demonstration  by  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  intends  to  live  up  to  its  obligations  under  the  UN  Charter, 
to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  these  nations,  and 
to  cease  interference  in  their  international  affairs. 
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The  inescapable  conclusion  of  the  above  catalogue  would  appear  to 
be  that,  on  most  of  the  principal  issues  involved,  the  Soviets  would 
not  at  present  make  those  concessions  which  would  be  required  to 
create  a  feeling  of  trust  and  confidence  on  our  part.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  could  not  go  far  toward  meeting  the  Soviet  position  on  these  issues 
without  abandoning  either  our  vital  interests  or  those  of  our  Allies 
and  friends.  There  would  be  no  assurance,  moreover,  that  such 
abandonment  would  in  fact  strengthen  peace  rather  than  merely  whet¬ 
ting  the  Soviet  appetite  for  further  concessions. 

The  question  nevertheless  arises  whether,  as  urged  by  a  number  of 
public  figures  here  and  in  Western  Europe,  we  should  make  one  further 
effort  to  arrive  at  an  over-all  settlement  Avith  the  Soviets  before 
reconciling  ourselves  to  the  long  and  arduous  strain  of  a  cold  war  ever 
threatening  to  become  hot.  The  principal  argument  for  making  this 
further  attempt  is  not  that  it  would  make  any  real  impression  on  the 
Soviets  but  that  it  might  help  to  convince  Avaverers  in  the  West  that 
we  have  exhausted  every  possible  means  of  reaching  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion.  As  indicated  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  memorandum, 
however,  a  general  negotiation  which  failed  to  produce  a  real  settle¬ 
ment  might  well  be  more  dangerous  than  no  negotiation  at  all. 

If  the  negotiation  broke  down,  it  would  accentuate  the  fear  of  early 
war;  if  the  negotiation  produced  a  partial  or  superficial  agreement 
which  actually  failed  to  settle  the  chief  issues,  the  effect  might  be 
merely  to  lull  the  West  into  a  sense  of  false  security  of  which  the 
SoAnets  could  take  advantage.  If  this  sense  of  security  should  cause 
the  US  to  relax  its  present  efforts,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
might  well  feel  obliged  in  their  turn  to  compromise  with  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Thus  the  Soviets,  who  have  more  effectAe  means  than  we  of 
controlling  their  allies,  could  have  achieved  their  objective  of  isolating 
the  US. 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  major  issues  between  East  and  West 
are  being  discussed,  or  can  easily  be  discussed,  in  existing  forums  in 
the  UN  or  elsewhere.  The  wisest  strategy  would  appear  to  be  to  make 
it  completely  and  repeatedly  clear  that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to 
discuss  any  and  all  of  these  issues  in  the  appropriate  forums,  that  we 
haAre  presented  for  the  solution  of  most  of  these  issues  workable  plans 
Avliich  have  won  wide  international  support,  and  that  it  is  now  up  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  if  it  does  not  feel  able  to  accept  these  plans,  to 
present  workable  alternatives  which  will  also  receive  general  inter¬ 
national  support.  If,  hoAvever,  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  make 
some  additional  gestures  to  satisfy  public  opinion,  if  would  be  possible 
to  reintroduce  into  the  appropriate  forums  our  plans  modified  in  such 
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non-essential  particulars  as  seemed  appropriate.  Such  a  presentation 
at  this  unpropitious  time  might,  however,  harden  rather  than  soften 
the  respective  positions. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  making  clear  to  Western  public  opinion 
our  readiness  to  negotiate,  the  more  important  problem  of  adopting  a 
posture  in  international  affairs,  which  will  produce  a  Soviet  willing¬ 
ness  to  negotiate,  might  be  stated  succinctly  in  six  propositions,  of  the 
validity  of  which  it  would  be  the  objective  of  our  policy  to  convince 
the  Kremlin.  These  six  propositions  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  limits  of  peaceful  Comrwunist  expansion  have  been 
reached ,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  This  would  mean  holding 
firmly  the  line  around  the  present  peripheries  of  the  Soviet  sphere  and 
providing  the  necessary  military,  political  and  economic  aid  so  that 
the  numerous  “soft  spots”  on  our  side  of  the  periphery  are  not 
absorbed  by  Communist  infiltration  and  subversion.  The  most  critical 
of  these  spots  at  this  time  is  South  East  Asia. 

2.  That  expansion  by  force  of  arms  would  be  too  dangerous  to  risk. 
This  involves  both  the  rearmament  and,  at  least  to  a  sufficient  degree, 
unification  of  the  West. 

3.  That  the  T Vest  does  not  intend  to  launch  a  war  against  the  Soviet 
TJnion.  In  view  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  dogma  that  the  capitalist 
powers  are  sooner  or  later  bound  to  launch  an  attack  on  the  Socialist 
fatherland,  it  is  particularly  important  to  avoid  unduly  provocative 
gestures  which  might  confirm  any  predisposition  to  believe  that  this 
attack  is  about  to  take  place. 

4.  That  there  will  be  at  least  in  the  near  future  NO  capitalist  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  of  major  proportions.  If  is  of  vital  importance  that  we 
demonstrate  domestically,  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the  Western 
world  generally,  that  a  free  economy  is  able  to  produce  and  distribute 
generously  and  continuously.  A  serious  economic  depression  would 
obviously  be  an  enormous  boon  to  the  Soviets. 

5.  That  internal  political  and  economic  stability  within  the  Soviet 
sphere  is  not  assured.  The  more  the  Soviets  can  be  preoccupied  with 
political  and  economic  difficulties  at  home,  as  they  were  during  the 
period  between  the  two  World  Wars,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  they  will 
be  able  to  give  vent  to  their  aggressive  inclinations.  In  this  connection 
it  behooves  us  to  do  whatever  may  be  possible  to  encourage  Titoism 
among  the  satellites  and  to  hinder  the  military-economic  consolidation 
and  development  of  the  Soviet  sphere. 

6.  That  ive  are  at  all  times  ready  to  negotiate  earnestly  and'  honestly 
on  any  and  all  of  the  outstanding  issues  betxveen  East  and  W est  and 
will  welcome  sincere  Soviet  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  these  issues. 

These  are,  of  course,  the  policies  which  we  are  now  pursuing.  It  is 
desirable,  however,  that  they  be  firmly  and  frequently  restated  as  the 
positive  aspect  of  our  relation  to  the  Soviets  and  to  the  problems 
created  by  Soviet  ambitions  and  delusions. 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Draft  Memorandum  by  the  Counselor  (Kennan)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State  1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  February  17, 1950. 

Mr.  Secretary:  In  the  light  of  the  current  demands  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  press  for  some  sort  of  a  review  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  its  entirety,  I  think  that  as  your  senior  advisor  on  policy  formula¬ 
tion  I  should,  before  leaving  for  South  America,2  let  you  have  the 
following  resume  of  my  own  views  on  this  subject. 

[  I 

There  is  little  justification  for  the  impression  that  the  “cold  war”, 
by  virtue  of  events  outside  of  our  control,  has  suddenly  taken  some 
drastic  turn  to  our  disadvantage. 

Recent  events  in  the  Far  East  have  been  the  culmination  of  processes 
which  have  long  been  apparent.  The  implications  of  these  processes 
were  correctly  analyzed,  and  their  results  reasonably  accurately  pre¬ 
dicted,  long  ago  by  our  advisors  in  this  field.  The  likelihood  of  these 
recent  developments  was  known  at  the  time  when  our  present  policies 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  were  evolved.  This  prospect  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  valid  justification  either  for  failing  to  do  things  in  Europe 
which  promised  to  be  useful,  or  for  doing  certain  things  in  the  Far 
East  which  promised  to  be  useless.  Mao’s  3  protracted  stay  in  Moscow  4 
is  good  evidence  that  our  own  experts  were  right  not  only  in  their 
analysis  of  the  weakness  of  the  National  Government  but  also  in  their 
conviction  that  the  Russians  would  have  difficulty  establishing  the 
same  sort  of  relationship  with  a  successful  Chinese  Communist  move- 

1  Circulated  in  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  by  Harry  H.  Schwartz,  Executive 
Secretary,  under  a  memorandum  of  transmittal  of  February  17  which  read  as 
follows : 

“Attached  is^  a  copy  of  a  draft  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Secretary  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Kennan.  This  memorandum  has  not  been  sent  nor  is  it  Mr.  Kennan’s 
Intention  to  send  it  as  he  has  already  exposed  the  ideas  contained  therein  orally 
to  the  Secretary.  It  is  being  circulated  for  the  information  of  the  staff  and  such 
assistance  as  it  may  represent  in  the  current  policy  review.”  (Policy  Planning 
Staff  Files) 

.  „  Kennan  departed  for  Mexico  City  and  South  America  on  February  18 ;  for 
information  on  his  fact-finding  mission,  see  vol.  xi,  pp.  589  ff. 

Mao  Tse-tung,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party. 

,  T!or  text  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  and  two  accompanying  agreements,  signed 
at  Moscow  on  February  14,  1950.  see  Margaret  Carlyle,  ed„  Documents  on  Inter- 
natwnal  Affairs,  1949-1950  (London  :  Oxford  University  Press,  1953) ,  pp.  541-547. 
1  oi  additional  documentation  on  Sino-Soviet  relations,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  256  ff. 
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ment  that  they  have  established  with  some  of  their  eastern  European 
satellites.  Events  have  borne  out  of  their  view  that  the  projection  of 
Moscow’s  political  power  over  further  parts  of  Asia  would  encounter 
impediments,  resident  in  the  nature  of  the  area,  which  would  be  not 
only  not  of  our  making  but  would  actually  be  apt  to  be  weakened  by 
any  attempts  on  our  part  to  intervene  directly.  These  impediments 
are  now  obviously  operating — to  date  more  rapidly  than  we  had 
dared  to  hope.  Elsewhere  in  the  Far  East — in  Indonesia  and  Indo- 
China  in  particular — things  are  also  no  worse  today  than  we  would 
have  thought  likely  two  years  ago. 

Thus  the  over-all  situation  in  that  area,  while  serious,  is  neither 
unexpected  nor  necessarily  catastrophic. 

The  demonstration  of  an  “atomic  capability”  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  likewise  adds  no  new  fundamental  element  to  the  picture.5 
While  certain  features  of  our  original  position  were  influenced  by 
the  fact  or  our  temporary  monopoly,  the  assertions  that  the  present 
U.N.  majority  proposals  were  predicated  on  such  a  monopoly  are 
simply  nonsense.  The  probability  of  the  eventual  development  of  the 
weapon  by  others  was  not  only  one  of  the  basic  postulates  of  the 
original  U.S.  position  but  actually  its  entire  motivation.  Had  this 
postulate  not  existed,  security  could  easily  have  been  achieved  by  our 
simply  hugging  our  secret  to  ourselves.  The  whole  rationale  of  an 
international  control  system  lay  in  the  assumption  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  was  a  dangerous  atomic  rivalry.  The  fact  that  this  state  of  affairs 
became  a  reality  year  or  twTo  before  it  was  generally  expected  is  of 
no  fundamental  significance. 

The  H-bomb  is  admittedly  a  severe  complication  of  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  situation  which  has  prevailed  ever  since  the  recent  war. 
It  gives  new  intensity,  and  a  heightened  grimness,  to  our  existing 
problems.  But  it  is  we  ourselves  who  have  started  the  discussion  about 
this  weapon  and  announced  the  intention  to  develop  it.  The  Russians 
have  remained  generally  silent  of  the  subject.  They  have  said  nothing 
about  developing  the  weapon  or  using  it  against  others,  just  as  they 
have  been  scrupulously  careful  in  general  to  deplore  the  very  idea  of 
the  utilization  of  the  mass  destruction  weapons  in  warfare.  The  idea 
of  their  threatening  people  with  the  H-bomb  and  bidding  them  “sign 
on  the  dotted  line  or  else”  is  thus  far  solely  of  our  own  manufacture. 
And  there  are  no  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Russians,  who  do 

6  On  January  20,  Kennan  completed  a  79-page  memorandum  on  international 
control  of  atomic  energy.  The  study  also  considered  the  question  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  thermonuclear  weapons  and  aspects  of  national  strategic  planning. 
For  extracts  from  the  memorandum  and  comments  on  it  by  officers  of  tire  Depart¬ 
ment,  see  pp.  22  ff. 
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not  require  the  mass  destruction  weapons  for  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  military  posture,  are  necessarily  insincere  in  their  stated 
desire  to  see  them  effectively  proscribed  from  the  conduct  of  warfare. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  international  situation  is  secure,  or  is  one 
that  could  justify  complacency.  As  stated  above,  it  is  both  difficult 
and  dangerous.  But  its  basic  elements  are  ones  which  were  established 
largely  by  the  final  outcome  of  hostilities  in  1945.  Nothing  that  re¬ 
cently  occurred  has  altered  these  essential  elements ;  and  in  so  far 
as  we  feel  ourselves  in  any  heightened  trouble  at  the  present  moment, 
that  feeling  is  largely  of  our  own  making. 

II 

This  being  the  case,  the  question  remains  as  to  the  adequacy  of  our 
present  policy  approach  in  the  face  of  this  situation. 

This  approach,  as  I  understand  it,  could  be  described  as  follows: 

We  recognize  that  the  outcome  of  the  recent  war  left  military 
ascendancy  on  the  Eurasian  land-mass  in  the  hands  of  a  single  power, 
irrevocably  hostile  to  that  part  of  the  international  community  which 
does  not  recognize  its  authority,  and  committed  to  its  eventual  sub¬ 
jugation  or  destruction.  It  also  placed  this  power  in  direct  military 
control  of  roughly  half  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  clear  since  the  termination  of  hostilities  that  if  this 
power  broke  out  militarily  and  attacked  the  remainder  of  its  former 
allies  in  Europe  the  result,  whatever  its  chance  for  permanency,  would 
obviously  be  in  the  immediate  sense  a  major  catastrophe,  comparable 
to  that  which  would  have  occurred  had  the  Nazis  won  their  war  in 
Europe  and  forced  England’s  surrender.  This  had  to  be  avoided,  if 
possible.  But  equally  dangerous  would  have  been  a  similar  further 
extension  of  Soviet  power  by  political  means;  i.e.,  by  intimidation, 
deceit,  infiltration  and  subversion.  This  also  had  to  be  countered  to  the 
extent  of  our  ability. 

There  was  a  good  possibility  that  the  Russians  themselves,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  this  had  serious  disadvantages  and  dangers  from  their 
own  standpoint,  had  no  intention  of  launching  a  military  attack  on 
the  rest  of  Europe  at  this  juncture,  and  that  they  were  planning  to 
base  their  action  on  means  short  of  war.8  Our  best  hope  of  avoiding 
catastrophe  lay  in  exploiting  this  possibility  and  in  concentrating  on 
the  strengthening  of  the  resistance  of  other  countries  to  Soviet  politi¬ 
cal  aggression. 


Kennan  s  argument  against  the  likelihood  of  an  overt  military  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  set  forth  in  George  F.  Kennan,  “Is  War  with  Russia  Inevitable? 
i’o-A  S0lld  Argumeilts  for  Peace,”  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  February  20, 
ip,  ’  PP-  287-271,  303.  The  article  also  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  Reader’s 
Digest. 
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Why  was  this  ? 

First,  because  if  the  Russians,  contrary  to  expectations,  did  attack 
militarily,  there  was  really  little  that  we  or  anyone  else  could  do  about 
it.  We  had  decided  to  demobilize.  Strength  adequate  for  real  military 
containment  in  Europe  and  Asia  could  not  conceivably  be  built  up 
without  reviving  the  military  power  of  Germany  and  Japan,  which 
we  were  not  prepared  to  do.  We  might  do  some  things  to  make  such 
an  attack  less  likely ;  but  we  were  not  the  Russians’  keepers— we  had 
no  real  control  over  their  motives  or  their  conduct — and  if  they  grasped 
for  the  sword,  there  was  no  way  we  could  really  prevent  the  results 
from  being  a  new  sort  of  shambles  for  European  civilization. 

Secondly,  because  there  was  a  chance  that  with  our  encouragement 
sufficient  forces  of  resistance  could  be  mobilized  in  the  non-communist 
world  to  prevent  communist  political  pressure  from  having  successes 
of  catastrophic  dimensions  at  this  juncture.  As  for  the  more  distant 
future,  no  one  was  wise  enough  to  tell.  But  if  five  or  ten  years  of  peace 
could  be  gained,  there  was  always  a  possibility  that  by  that  time  some¬ 
thing  would  have  happened  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  commu¬ 
nist  threat  and  that  the  world  might  then  somehow  work  its  way 
through,  without  catastrophe,  to  an  international  order  of  greater 
stability  and  security. 

This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  best  chance.  War  was  no  acceptable  alterna¬ 
tive.  Nor  was  the  idea  of  some  overall  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
leaders.  A  patient  and  wary  policy  of  reinforcing  resistance  to  Soviet 
political  pressures,  wherever  there  was  anything  to  reinforce,  and  by 
whatever  means  we  had  of  doing  this,  was  dictated  by  the  limits  of 
the  possible.  It  was  not  guaranteed  to  work.  But  it  was  the  only  thing 
that  held  out  any  real  possibility  of  working. 

The  implications  of  such  a  policy,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
actual  conduct  of  our  affairs,  were  profound  and  varied.  To  understand 
the  logical  inter-relationships  of  the  various  phases  of  diplomatic 
action  which  it  demanded  called  for  considerable  subtlety  and  breadth 
of  understanding.  Not  all  the  elements  of  our  public  opinion,  or  even 
of  our  government  personnel,  possessed  these  qualities.  Because  the 
Russian  attack,  ideologically  speaking,  was  a  global  one,  challenging 
the  ultimate  validity  of  the  entire  non-communist  outlook  on  life, 
predicting  its  failure,  and  playing  on  the  force  of  that  prediction  as 
a  main  device  in  the  conduct  of  the  cold  war,  it  could  be  countered 
only  by  a  movement  on  our  part  equally  comprehensive,  designed  to 
prove  the  validity  of  liberal  institutions,  to  confound  the  predictions 
of  their  failure,  to  prove  that  a  society  not  beholden  to  Russian  com¬ 
munism  could  still  “work”.  In  this  way,  the  task  of  combatting  com¬ 
munism  became  as  broad  as  the  whole  great  range  of  our  responsibili- 
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ties  as  a  world  power,  and  came  to  embrace  all  those  things  which 
would  have  had  to  be  done  anyway — even  in  the  absence  of  a  commu¬ 
nist  threat — to  assure  the  preservation  and  advance  of  civilization. 
That  Moscow  might  be  refuted,  it  was  necessary  that  something  else 
should  succeed.  Thus  Moscow’s  threat  gave  great  urgency  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  all  those  bitter  problems  of  adjustment  which  in  any  event 
would  have  plagued  and  tested  the  countries  of  the  non-communist 
world  in  the  wake  of  these  two  tremendous  and  destructive  world  con¬ 
flicts.  And  it  was  not  enough,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  to  treat  the  com¬ 
munist  attack  as  purely  an  outside  one,  to  be  dealt  with  only  by  direct 
counter-action.  Such  an  approach  was  sometimes  necessary ;  but  pri¬ 
marily  communism  had  to  be  viewed  as  a  crisis  of  our  own  civiliza¬ 
tion,  land  the  principal  antidote  lay  in  overcoming  the  weaknesses  of 
our  own  institutions. 

The  'principal  antidote,  I  repeat,  not  the  only  one.  Since  military 
intimidation  was  another  of  the  cold  war  weapons  used  by  the  Kremlin, 
direct  action  had  to  be  taken  to  combat  this,  too.  Hence  our  own  armed 
establishment,  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Arms  Program.  These 
measures  -threw  many  people  off.  They  were  not  part  of  a  policy  of 
military  containment;  but  they  looked  like  it.  They  served  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  Europe;  but  they  misled  many  people  there  and  here  into  a 
false  concept  of  what  it  was  we  were  doing :  into  a  tendency  to  view 
the  Russian  threat  as  just  a  military  problem  rather  than  as  a  part 
of  a  broad  political  offensive.  (This  error  has  had  a  great  part  in 
producing  the  present  restlessness  with  our  policy ;  for  through  these 
distorted  lenses  the  atomic  energy  problems,  and  many  other  things, 
take  on  quite  misleading  aspects.) 

Ill 

There  is  no  reason,  to  date,  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  approach. 
In  fact,  any  serious  deviation  from  it  could  easily  lead  to  most  appal¬ 
ling  consequences.  But  if  it  be  asked  whether  our  present  policies 
represent  the  most  and  the  best  we  can  do  to  implement  it,  I  must  say 
that  in  my  opinion  they  do  not.  The  main  deficiencies  appear  to  me  to 
be  these : 

1.  In  the  military  sphere,  we  should  act  at  once  to  get  rid  of  our 
present  dependence,  in  our  war  plans,  on  the  atomic  weapon.  This  is 
necessary,  first  of  all,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  straightforward 
stance  toward  the  problems  of  international  control.  The  H-bomb 
discussion  and  other  events  having  created  such  intensity  of  interest 
m  tins  subject,  a  confused  and  hesitant  position  on  our  part  becomes 
a  dangerous  matter,  both  domestically  and  internationally.  Secondly, 
it  is  necessaiy  because  the  atomic  weapons  are  already  an  infirm  and 
questionable  element  in  our  military  posture,  and  likely  to  become 
more  so  as  time  passes.  This  is  true  both  psychologically  and  in  the 
literal  military  sense.  Finally,  as  the  power  of  the  mass  destruction 
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weapons  grows,  public  opinion  will  ill  support  the  prospect  of  a  war 
conducted  with  such  agencies  and  will  tend  to  lose  its  sense  of  per¬ 
spective  and  to  entertain  wild  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  political 
conflict.  The  removal  of  our  dependence  on  the  weapon  will  not  alone 
alleviate  this  unhealthy  preoccupation ;  but  it  is  a  first  step  toward  it. 
As  long  as  we  are  determined  to  use  the  weapons  willy-nilly,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  warfare  on  that  basis  is  inevitable.  Only  if  we  ourselves  would 
be  prepared,  as  a  starter,  to  refrain  from  their  use  on  a  basis  of  mutu¬ 
ality,  could  there  even  be  any  chance  of  avoiding  atomic  warfare  in  the 
event  of  hostilities. 

Now  it  is  admittedly  a  tremendous  undertaking  on  our  part  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  this  dependence  on  the  atomic  weapon.  I  should  think  it 
entirely  possible  that  this  would  require  a  state  of  semi-mobilization, 
involving  some  form  of  compulsory  military  service  and  drastic  meas¬ 
ures  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  costs  of  national  defense.  In  particular, 
we  must  abandon  the  idea  that  the  armed  establishment  can  and 
should  compete  with  the  civilian  economy  in  pay  scales  and  amenities: 
that  it  should  operate,  in  other  words,  as  a  function  of  the  civilian 
economy.  That  concept  rests  on  a  great  delusion,  and  spells  impotence. 

2.  We  must  face  up  at  once  to  the  dollar  gap  problem,  particularly 
with  relation  to  the  financial  situation  in  the  U.K.  and  sterling  area, 
but  also  with  an  eye  to  our  problems  with  respect  to  Canada  and  to 
Germany  and  Japan.  The  British  situation  is  urgent,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  back  in  our  laps  in  an  aggravated  form  within  a  year,  even 
if  the  Congress  accedes  in  full  to  executive  recommendations  for 
ERP  aid.  A  British  bankruptcy  will  have  extremely  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences  throughout  the  entire  non-communist  world. 

We  cannot  do  everything  ourselves;  but  the  removal  of  our  tariffs 
and  subsidies  would  relieve  at  least  a  portion  of  the  dollar  shortage, 
and — more  important  still — would  create  a  sort  of  clarity  which 
nothing  else  could  create  as  to  the  real  measure  of  foreign  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  dollar  gap  problem. 

The  situation  demands,  therefore,  a  courageous  and  unhesitating 
attack  on  this  problem  by  the  executive  branch  of  government,  mak¬ 
ing  plain  the  facts  and  outlining  the  course  of  action  to  be  followed. 
We  should  aim  at  a  program  of  gradual  adjustment,  perhaps  over  a 
period  of  years  and  with  the  Federal  Government  stepping  in  to 
mitigate  hardships  and  injustices  to  private  interests.  The  end  of 
this  period  of  adjustment  should  be  a  complete  absence  of  tariffs  and 
subsidies,  except  where  genuine  security  considerations  intervene; 
and  even  in  these  cases  we  should  treat  other  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  group  as  allies  rather  than  potential  enemies,  and  try  to  spare 
them  from  being  the  victims  of  security  considerations. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  problem  of  our  relations  to  underdeveloped 
areas,  generally  thought  of  in  connection  with  Point  IV,  I  would 
say  the  following. 

I  think  we  should  fight  the  assumption  that  these  relations  cannot 
be  normal  and  satisfactory  ones  unless  we  are  extending  some  sort 

of  unrequited  assistance  to  the  respective  peoples. 

I  think  we  must  also  beware  of  the  assumption  that  it  is  invariably 
helpful  and  desirable  that  such  people  should  be  assisted  to  a  higher 
stage  of  technological  development.  Technology  is  not  a  good  in  itself. 

496-362—77 - 12 
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Living  standards  are  a  deceiving  measure  either  of  satisfactions  peo¬ 
ple  derive  from  life  or  of  their  political  stability.  In  particular,  we 
should  beware  of  the  favored  stereotype  to  the  effect  that  low  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  produce  communism  and  high  standards  of  living  do 
not.  This  is  an  unproven  thesis,  and  probably  unsound. 

Finally,  in  the  areas  where  we  do  find  it  desirable  and  useful  that 
technological  assistance  should  be  extended,  I  think  we  will  find  that 
many  modifications,  and  perhaps  fundamental  ones,  must  be  made  in 
the  present  Point  IV  concept  before  it  can  become  fully  effective.  I 
fear  that  as  it  stands  today  it  imputes  to  private  enterprise  an  altruism 
which  cannot  fairly  be  demanded  of  it,  and  to  government  a  capacity 
for  organization  which  government  does  not  and  cannot  possess.  It 
also  does  not  meet  entirely  the  requirement  that  technological  assist¬ 
ance,  if  it  is  to  be  really  creditable  and  effective,  must  be  extended  in 
a  balanced  context  of  social  and  economic  development,  and  not  in 
isolated  driblets,  related  only  to  fragments  of  a  country’s  basic  needs. 
To  be  effective,  in  other  words,  it  would  have  to  embrace  the  TYA 
principle  that  life  must  be  looked  at  in  all  its  aspects  if  living  patterns 
are  to  be  improved. 

I  think  that  we  must  come  eventually  to  the  creation  of  a  central 
corporation  for  foreign  developmental  work  involving  any  sort  of 
special  assistance ;  that  this  corporation  must  be  near  enough  to  gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  amenable  to  governmental  policy  direction  and  yet 
far  enough  from  it  to  avoid  the  paralyzing  effects  of  governmental 
restrictions  on  the  employment  and  utilization  of  personnel.  And  it 
should  serve  as  a  point  at  which  government,  private  enterprise,  and 
charity  can  come  together  in  the  projection  of  our  technological 
capacity  beyond  our  borders  in  ways  which  will  serve  rational  political 
ends. 

4.  I  think  it  quite  essential  that  we  find  a  new  and  much  more 
effective  approach  to  the  problem  of  making  our  policies  understood 
within  this  Government  and  among  our  own  people.  This  relates 
particularly  to  those  interrelationships  of  policy  which  are  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  subtle  nature  and  for  the  understanding  of  which  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  theory  of  foreign  relations  is  essential.  Up  to  this  time,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  have  been  quite  unsuccessful  in  this.  You  still  have 
the  most  distinguished  and  influential  of  our  columnists  and  diplo¬ 
matic  observers  making  statements  which  reflect  an  almost  incredible 
ignorance  of  basic  elements  of  our  foreign  policy,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  Congressional  circles. 

The  first  prerequisite  for  people  who  are  to  concern  themselves  with 
explaining  policy  to  others  is  that  they  themselves  should  understand 
it.  It  is  not  uncharitable  to  point  out  that  this  qualification  is  not 
generally  obtained  without  considerable  experience  and  intellectual 
discipline.  We  have  gone  thus  far  on  the  principle  that  the  teachers 
themselves  require  no  teaching;  that  they  imbibe  what  then  need  to 
know  by  their  mere  presence  and  activity  within  the  institution  of  the 
Department  of  State.  This  is  our  first  mistake. 

Our  second  is  the  belief  that  we  can  achieve  our  purposes  in  this 
field  without  real  ideological  discipline.  I  think  that  we  must  not 
fear  the  principle  ot  indoctrination  within  the  government  service. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  charged  personally  by  the  President  with 
tne  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  insist  that  his  views  and  interpretations  be  those  of  the  entire 
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'official  establishment.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  responsible  officer 
of  the  Department  and  Foreign  Service  should  not  be  schooled  and 
drilled  in  the  handling  of  the  sort  of  questions  concerning  our  foreign 
policy  which  are  raised  morning  after  morning  by  Lippmann  7  and 
Krock 8  and  others.  What  we  need  here  is  a  section  of  the  Department 
charged  not  only  with  the  briefing,  but  with  the  training  and  drilling, 
of  our  official  personnel  on  political  matters.  And  this  operation  should 
extend  beyond  the  walls  of  this  Department  and  into  other  depart¬ 
ments  closely  concerned  with  foreign  policy,  particularly  the  armed 
services  and  the  Treasury. 

The  elaboration  of  a  body  of  policy  thought  and  rationale  which 
can  be  taught  in  this  manner  will  do  more  than  anything  I  can  think  of 
not  only  to  improve  the  quality  of  political  work  within  the  depart¬ 
ment  but  also  to  improve  our  general  impact  on  press  and  Congress 
and  public.  Without  this  type  of  discipline  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
I  do  not  think  the  problem  can  be  mastered.  And  unless  it  is  mastered, 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  serious  and  urgent  danger  that  our  present 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  will  founder  on  the  lack  of  popular 
support. 


7  Walter  Lippmann,  author  and  syndicated  newspaper  columnist. 
'Arthur  Krock,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Neio  York  Times. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum,  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  {Rush)  to  the 
Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  ( Nitze ) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  February  23,  1950. 

Here  are  some  superficial  comments  on  the  attached  paper.1 

I.  First  paragraph.  I  doubt  that  we  should  confine  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  process  of  the  past  35  years  to  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese 
revolutions.  If  anything,  we  have  had  two  broad  streams  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  had  a  continuation  of  a  national- 
liberal-dernocratic  revolution  which  has  extended  into  new  areas.  On 
the  other,  we  have  had  communist  revolution  or  counter-revolution  in 
certain  areas. 

Also  in  the  same  paragraph,  I  doubt  that  it  is  accurate  to  say  “the 
complex  balance  of  power”  was  destroyed.  There  was  never  a  balance, 
if  by  balance  we  mean  equilibrium.  If  by  a  balance  we  mean  contend¬ 
ing  forces  which  express  themselves  at  times  in  war  and  at  times  in 
peace,  then  we  have  had  several  basic  rearrangements  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  span  of  one  generation. 

1  The  attachment  does  not  accompany  the  source  text  and  has  not  been  spe¬ 
cifically  identified.  It  was  an  early  draft  or  partial  draft  of  the  study  on  United 
States  objectives  and  programs  for  national  security,  being  prepared  by  the 
State-Defense  Policy  Review  Group.  For  the  final  version  of  the  study,  NSL-bS, 
April  7,  see  p.  235.  The  four  sections  of  Rusk’s  memorandum  correspond  to  the 
first  four  sections  of  NSC-88. 
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The  gist  of  the  above  comment  is  that  the  first  paragraph  appears 
to  be  over-simplified  as  a  statement  of  what  happened. 

II.  In  the  statement  of  fundamental  purpose  it  appears  that  we 
are  saying  that  the  United  States  will  stand  or  fall  as  a  democracy 
and  that  we  do  not  anticipate  United  States  survival  as  something 
other  than  a  democracy.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  our  policy  should 
be  stated  that  way  and  that  present  action  should  be  based  upon  that 
policy.  I  see  no  particular  point  in  our  debating  now  what  alternative 
forms  might  develop  in  the  event  of  a  fatal  shock  to  “our  free  and 
democratic  system” — but  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  150  mil¬ 
lion  people  will  not  perish  and  that,  before  doing  so,  they  will  bring 
about  basic  changes  in  both  ideology  and  political  structure. 

III.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  have  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to 
confess  to  its  own  fundamental  design.  It  would  obviously  be  a  major 
diplomatic  effort  to  drive  them  into  such  a  corner  that  they  would  be 
compelled  to  confess  their  true  purpose.  But  if  we  are  to  mobilize  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  “free  world”,  it  should  be  our  objective  to 
force  such  disclosure  by  the  Kremlin  which  would  be  just  as  clear 
and  understandable  as  the  designs  of  Hitler  came  to  be. 

IV.  This  section  on  the  underlying  conflict  in  the  realm  of  ideas 
and  values  is  a  first-class  job  and  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a 
nationwide  statement  by  the  Secretary  on  the  elementary  principles 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Since  I  understand  it  will  undergo  further 
revision,  I  will  not  comment  upon  details  at  this  point. 

Dean  Busk 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Record  of  the  Meeting  of  the  State— Defense  Policy  Review  Group f 
Department  of  State ,  Monday ,  February  27, 1950 , 3  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

TOP  SECRET 

Present :  Department  of  State 
Paul  H.  Nitze 
R.  Gordon  Arneson 
Carlton  Savage 
George  Butler 
Plarry  H.  Schwartz 


The  State-Defense  Policy  Review  Group,  organized  to  draft  the  study  re¬ 
quested  by  President  Truman  in  his  directive  of  January  31  (p.  141)  first  met 

twF?nrv?ry  8'AtfSiett)'nd  meeting,  February  10,  the  Review  Group  decided 
^  completed,  the  work  of  the  group  would  also  represent  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  State  and  Defense  to  NSO  Action  Directive  No.  270  on  Objectives  Risks 

PlanMiS^taff^l  ^  teXt’  ^  RllSk  memorandum-  January  18,  p.  138).  (Policy 
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Department  of  Defense 

Major  General  James  H.  Burns  [ret.] *  2 
Major  General  T.  H.  Landon 3 
Mr.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby  4 
Mr.  Robert  LeBaron  5 
National  Security  Council 
Mr.  James  Lay 
Princeton  University 

Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer 6 

Note :  For  an  hour  prior  to  the  meeting,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  read  the 
drafts  of  Section  I  through  VIII  of  the  attached  outline.7 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  first  asked  Mr.  Nitze  if  his  impression  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  papers  were  correct  that  there  is  no  honest  escape  from 
an  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Nitze  con¬ 
firmed  the  correctness  of  this  impression.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  said  that 
he  agreed  but  that  he  was  impressed  by  what  he  called  several  “gaps”. 
(1)  'What  seemed  to  be  a  conflict  between  the  author’s  confidence  in 
our  moral  strength  and  a  perplexity  as  to  why  this  moral  strength 
was  not  being  employed.  (2)  The  paper  seems  somewhat  less  than 
candid  in  noting  the  enormous  difference  between  kinds  of  military 
strength,  in  indicating  the  role  which  things  military  play  in  overall 
strength,  and  in  pointing  up  the  desirable  forms  of  strength.  (3)  He 
said  that  the  unity,  determination,  and  economic  power  of  the  United 
States  represents  deterrents  to  war  and  strength  in  war.  There  is, 
however,  a  relative  importance  of  having  a  great  potential  as  against 
a  current  armament  and  it  is  primarily  a  question  of  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  paper  doesn’t  sharply  distinguish  between  those 
things  which  will  make  for  strength  in  war  and  those  things  which 
we  must  always  have  ready.  (4)  The  terms  of  reference  seem  to  call 
for  answers  to  such  questions  as :  Do  we  stockpile  the  H-bomb  if  we 
■can  make  it?  What  must  we  receive  and  what  must  we  be  willing  to 
give  in  order  to  achieve  international  control  of  atomic  energy  ?  If  we 
got  into  a  war,  we  would  use  the  atomic  bomb ;  the  Russians  know  it, 


a  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Foreign  Military  Affairs. 

8  Air  Force  Member  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  of  the  Joint 

Chiefs  of  Staff. 

4  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Military  Affairs,  Department  of  Defense. 

8  Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee  to  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  atomic  energy 
affairs. 

6  Chairman  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  ;  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission ;  Director  of  Los  Alamos  Laboratories  of  Manhattan  Engineer 
District,  1943-1945. 

7  The  specific  working  drafts  examined  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer  have  not  been 
identified.  For  the  final  version  of  the  study,  NSC/6S,  see  p.  235. 
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have  an  incentive  to  use  it  first,  and  there  is  no  discussion  of  the- 
problems  deriving  from  these  facts. 

Mr.  Nitze  explained  that  we  had  discussed  all  of  these  questions  in 
some  of  our  first  meetings  and  had  come  to  the  definite  conclusion 
that  before  we  could  attempt  to  give  any  answers  we  had  to  construct 
a  basic  framework  into  which  the  answers  would  fit. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  commented  that  he  had  always  felt  that  what  we 
did  about  the  A-bomb  could  be  an  inspiration  for  most  other  con¬ 
siderations,  to  which  Mr.  Nitze  replied  that  in  his  opinion  there  is  a 
strong  interrelationship  between  the  morale  of  the  people  and  their 
feeling  that  our  type  of  system  can  provide  them  with  a  defense — 
without  particular  regard  to  the  type  of  weapons. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  said  that  two  things  stand  out  sharply  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  atomic  bomb :  one  is  terror  and  the  other  is  mystery.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  we  can  do  or  say- 
Would  it  be  reasonable  to  say  that  we  would  use  it  only  for  retaliatory 
purposes.  In  this  connection,  we  seen  to  have  slipped  into  our  present 
military  posture  by  default  because  obviously  right  now  without  the- 
atomic  bomb  we  would  have  no  military  posture.  The  question  then 
arises  whether  could  we  build  up  our  strength  during  the  next  five 
years,  for  example,  so  as  to  get  away  from  complete  dependence  on  the 
atomic  bomb  ? 

Mr.  LeBaron  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  (a)  whether  a  person  was 
any  deader  if  killed  by  an  A-bomb  than  by  a  rifle  bullet,  and  (5) 
whether  the  A-bomb  is  any  more  horrible  than  many  other  weapons, 
particularly  those  in  the  biological  and  chemical  field.  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  stated  his  belief  that  there  was  a  moral  difference  between 
killing  ten  people  and  ten  million  and  said  that  the  issue  was  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  atomic  bomb  because  it  was  his  understand¬ 
ing  that  biological  and  chemical  weapons  were  not  considered  effective 
for  offensive  use. 

Mr.  Nitze  reiterated  his  concern  with  the  relationship  between 
morale  and  the  lack  of  defense  against-  aggression.  He  pointed  out  that 
to  supply  Western  Europe  alone  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  con¬ 
ventional  armaments  might  cost  $40  billion  and  even  then  you  would 
only  have  around  sixty  divisions  as  compared  to  over  200  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  of  the  people, 
and  the  draft  paper  which  we  had  prepared  suggested  that  you  build 
toward  that  objective.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  agreed  that  you  cannot  give 
up  the  A-bomb  while  you  are  still  building  toward  that  objective,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  Russians  in  five  years  might  be  able  to  do  more 
damage  with  atomic  bombs  in  Western  Europe  than  we  could  do  to 
them.  Mr.  Nitze  recapitulated  four  points:  (1)  that  the  Russians’ 
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capabilities  are  now  greater  than  the  public  believe,  (2)  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  Western  Europe  are  very  low,  (3)  our  own  efforts  are  inade¬ 
quate,  and  (4)  there  is  a  relation  between  confidence  and  security.  One 
question  that  arises  then  is  should  the  situation  be  stated  frankly? 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  expressed  the  hope  that  the  group’s  work  would 
result  in  making  the  American  people  aware  of  the  facts.  He  said 
that  those  in  Europe  already  know  them.  He  admitted  a  connection 
between  morale  and  material  power,  but  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
connection  was  not  too  close.  Mr.  Nitze  asked  if  the  brutal  facts  would 
not  have  to  be  coupled  with  the  answer  or  at  least  the  direction  of  the 
answer,  and  Dr.  Oppenheimer  suggested  that  an  attempt  not  be  made 
to  give  a  complete  answer. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  wondered  if  the  paper  would  present  a  recog¬ 
nizable  picture  to  the  average  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  asked 
if  we  were  so  sure  that  the  comparison  was  one  between  jet  black  and 
pure  white.  Mr.  Nitze  said  he  didn’t  think  that  we  had  given  that 
impression. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  said  that  if  one  is  honest  the  most  probable  view 
of  the  future  is  that  of  war,  exploding  atomic  bombs,  death,  and  the 
end  of  most  freedom.  The  people  must  see  this  and  only  then  will 
they  do  what  must  be  done.  The  grave  responsibility  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  let  the  people  see  and  to  undo  the  comfortable  view  of  the 
future.  We  are  not  able  to  defend  Europe  and  the  possibility  exists 
that  if  war  came  one  of  the  first  things  that  would  happen  would  be 
the  end  of  Paris.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  admitted  the  dilemma  that  if  we 
now  renounce  first  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  that  itself  might  be  the 
end  of  Europe,  but  he  repeated  the  suggestion  that  we  might  now  be 
able  to  so  conduct  ourselves  that  in  five  years  we  could  renounce  first 
use.  Mr.  LeBaron  pointed  out  that  the  opposite  was  possible  as  in 
five  years  it  might  be  recognized  clearly  that  Europe  is  indefensible. 

In  reply  to  several  questions  as  to  what  we  can  do  to  help  Europe 
and  reduce  the  strength  of  Russia,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  said  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  thing  is  to  stand  as  an  example  which  will  inspire  those 
who  are  drifting  toward  a  concept  of  nuetrality.  We  must  give  bacn 
to  France  the  hope  that  they  gave  to  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  age  of  enlightenment.  We  must  demonstrate  that  human  life  can 
be  better.  This  calls  for  a  new  creative  job  which  will  be  applicable 
to  the  twentieth  century  rather  than  to  the  eighteenth.  Mr.  LeBaron 
echoed  the  thought  that  we  must  have  something  new  in  order  to  stop 
going  down  hill.  He  suggested  that  the  people  must  come  to  this  con¬ 
viction  by  themselves.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  said  that  the  basis  of  that 
conviction  is  an  understanding  of  the  facts,  and  that  the  facts  must 
be  placed  in  the  public  domain.  Mr.  LeBaron  said  that  it  was  dis- 
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couraging  to  note  that  those  who  have  been  working  with  these  facts 
and  trying  to  find  an  answer  for  four  years  now  seem  to  have  less  hope 
than  those  who  have  not.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  said  that  we  will  find  the 
answer;  the  question  is  how  much  agony  we  have  to  go  through  be¬ 
forehand.  There  is  a  strange  paradox  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the 
democracies  who  did  not  put  their  faith  in  force  ended  up  with  the 
greatest  single  condensed  package  of  force.  Our  failure  at  that  time 
was  to  make  clear  wherein  lies  our  real  strength.  Mr.  LeBaron  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  can  still  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  agreed,  emphasizing  that  it  will  require  eloquence,  forceful 
expression,  and  delicacy.  The  first  thing,  in  any  event,  is  to  make  an 
understandable,  honest  statement  with  no  sugar-coating.  We  must 
have  more  political  stability  and  we  must  have  more  diversity  of 
strength,  but  in  addition  we  must  have  more  recognition  of  what  we 
are.  An  act  of  honesty  of  this  nature  will  represent  more  than  just  giv¬ 
ing  out  information;  rather  it  will  be  an  act  that  is  typical  of  the 
United  States  and  it  may  have  results  which  no  one  can  foresee. 

With  specific  reference  to  making  the  facts  known  to  the  public, 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  suggested  that  the  drawing  up  of  the  speech  or 
document,  or  whatever  was  necessary,  would  require  the  full-time 
services  of  a  highly  qualified  group,  and  he  suggested  that  perhaps 
a  group  of  people  of  the  sort  whom  we  are  probably  planning  in 
any  event  to  have  in  as  consultants  would  be  the  most  helpful.  He 
specifically  mentioned  Messrs.  Grenville  Clark,8  John  Lord  O’Brian,9 
James  B.  Conant,  and  John  Dickey.10  He  suggested  further  that  we 
might  say  to  such  a  group  that  the  facts  which  have  resulted  from 
our  study  are  grim.  We  may  have  missed  something  or  we  may  have 
seen  something  from  the  wrong  angle,  but  here  are  the  facts  as  we 
have  developed  them  and  your  task  is  to  prepare  them  for  presentation 
to  the  American  people. 


The  above  represents  the  general  train  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s 
thought  as  brought  out  in  this  meeting  and  the  paragraphs  below  are, 
while  relevant,  of  a  more  specific  nature. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  expressed  the  belief  that  we  were  over-doing 
secrecy  in  the  American  Government  with  regard  to  technical  infor¬ 
mation  and  that  it  would  have  a  great  effect  if  we  were  to  make  more 
technological  information  available  so  long  as  it  was  not  of  prime 


, L.Chai rman  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  National  War  Service, 
1944-1945 ;  Vice  President.  United  World  Federalists. 

Lawyer,  General  Counsel,  Office  of  Production  Management  and  successor 
organizations,  1941-1944. 


10  President  of  Dartmouth  College ;  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Information 
Department  of  State,  1944-1945. 
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military  importance.  Mr.  LeBaron  said  that  he  had  discovered  no 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  military  to  keep  anything  secret  except  with 
regard  to  weapons  and  that,  for  example,  we  should  certainly  open 
low  energy  piles  up  to  anyone  who  wanted  them.  In  response  to  a 
specific  question  as  to  what  kind  of  information  he  would  advocate 
giving  the  Dutch,  for  example,  he  said  that  in  the  first  instance  it 
would  be  technical  information  but  that  what  he  had  in  mind  was  the 
fact  that  in  an  intellectual  atmosphere  freedom  of  information  plays 
a  great  part. 

In  a  discussion  with  Mr.  LeBaron,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  stated  that  we 
may  find  that  in  the  next  eight  years  our  eastern  seaboard  is  quite 
vulnerable  to  attack  and  that  one  of  the  things  perturbing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  for  the  first  time  is  the  fact  that  their  country  is  or  may 
shortly  be  vulnerable  to  direct  attacks  from  an  enemy  in  the  event  of 
war. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  expressed  some  skepticism  about  the  Russians 
having  gotten  very  far  on  the  H-bomb.  In  response  to  a  specific  ques¬ 
tion,  he  said  that  if  they  had  been  able  to  make  any  advances  on  the 
basis  of  information  given  them  by  Dr.  Fuchs 11  they  were  marvelous 
indeed. 

He  stated  also  his  belief  that  there  was  more  than  a  difference  of 
degree  between  killing  10  people  and  10  million  and  that  it  was  very 
definitely  a  matter  of  morality.  In  this  connection,  he  recalled  that 
Mr.  Stimson  12  had  doubts  about  our  fire-bombing  Tokyo. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Halaby  about  the  Russians  using 
their  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  form  of  blackmail  on  the 
Western  Europeans,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  said  that  we  should,  of  course, 
keep  it  for  reprisal  in  any  case.  General  Landon  pointed  out  that  in 
the  field  of  conventional  armaments  we  are  outnumbered  and  that  if 
we  looked  to  the  Germans  to  make  up  this  lack  on  our  part,  we  may 
find  that  we  have  only  raised  another  problem  of  equal  intensity. 
Mr.  Nitze  referred  to  the  particular  advantages  of  surprise  attack  in 
atomic  warfare  and  suggested  that  there  may  be  a  balance  at  the 
present  between  our  moral  restraint  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  have  fewer  bombs  on  the  other.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  agreed 
that  all  of  these  were  very  pertinent  questions  and  ones  which  should 
be  carefully  studied  in  the  paper.  Mr.  LeBaron  said  that  looking  at 
these  facts,  particularly  the  fact  that  we  are  outnumbered,  and  trying 
to  answer  the  question  of  how  we  defend  ourselves,  one  comes  to  the 
answer  that  you  must  multiply  our  smaller  number  of  men  by  techno¬ 
logical  skill,  and  that  the  present  logical  conclusion  of  such  a  formula 

11  The  Fnchs  case  is  discussed  in  the  editorial  note  on  p.  524. 

13  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War,  1940-1945. 
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is  atomic  weapons.  He  suggested  that  the  ultimate  horror  is  not  so 
much  death  by  this  or  that  weapon  but  simply  the  fact  of  a  conflict 
for  survival.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  replied  that  such  a  formula  left  out 
the  important  element  of  the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  He  said  that 
we  must  believe  in  ourselves  without  talking  about  it  so  much. 

Mr.  Lay  said  that  on  the  subject  of  international  control  our  plan, 
as  he  understood  it,  is  not  simply  designed  to  stop  production  of  atomic 
weapons  but  also  to  open  up  the  iron  curtain.  That  is  one  of  the  ways 
we  are  trying  to  do  it,  and  he  asked  if  there  were  others.  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  said  that  while  it  may  have  been  a  visionary  but  certainly  an 
interesting  hope  in  1945,  there  is  no  chance  today.  Our  present  position 
is  very  hard  to  maintain  and  we  have  no  bargaining  point[s]  left.  He 
said  further  that  one  of  the  important  questions  on  this  general  sub¬ 
ject  was  that,  given  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  get  rid  of 
the  atomic  weapon,  under  what  conditions  would  it  also  be  in  our  inter¬ 
est  to  do  so?  Mr.  Nitze  said  that  another  of  the  pertinent  questions  is, 
who  controls  the  controllers?  He  pointed  out  that  if  the  European 
land-mass  came  under  Communist  control,  we  should  no  longer  have 
a  free  majority  to  constitute  the  control  body;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
that,  we  must  have,  in  the  last  analysis,  freedom  of  movement  and 
thought.  In  response  to  Mr.  Arneson's  question  as  to  the  tolerable 
limits  of  freedom  of  movement,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  said  that  this  ob¬ 
viously  required  more  study  but  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  been 
thought  of  to  date  only  in  terms  of  absolute  security.  Mr.  Ameson 
suggested  that  in  the  last  analysis  we  may  find  that  we  have  to  drive 
out  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  completely.  Mr.  Kitze  suggested  that 
ours  should  be  a  search  for  a  reasonable  gamble  and  pointed  out  that 
the  eight  points  mentioned  in  VIII  of  our  paper  obviously  amounted 
to  less  than  our  ultimate  objective. 

Mr.  Halaby  asked  if  Dr.  Oppenheimer  had  any  explanation  for 
what  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  delayed  catharsis  in  the  public’s  mind 
between  September  and  January  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
to  which  the  latter  replied  that  at  first  glance  the  people  might  have 
seen  it  as  a  situation  calling  for  no  particular  action  and  in  any  case 
no  particular  action  occurred  to  them.  He  also  added  that  the  an¬ 
nouncements  were  pomaded  with  statements  that  this  new  develop¬ 
ment  really  didn’t  mean  very  much. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  suggested  tentatively  that  the  Soviets  might  be 
planting  information  with  us  to  give  a  false  impression  of  their 
strength,  and  Mr.  LeBaron  and  General  Landon  said  that  they  did 
not  agree  that  our  estimates  were  overly  pessimistic  or  based  on  false 
information. 
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In  answer  to  a  question  from  General  Burns  as  to  whether 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  believed  that  Communism  bears  within  itself  the 
.seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  the  reply  was  that  probably,  yes ;  but,  of 
course,  the  main  question  was  the  matter  of  time.  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
said  that  he  thought  time  was  well  worth  playing  for  but  he  expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  destruction  would  occur  prior  to  a  war. 
He  suggested  that  there  were  millions  of  people  in  the  Satellite  coun¬ 
tries  who  were  yearning  for  war  as  the  only  way  that  they  can  now 
see  of  escaping  Soviet  bondage. 

With  regard  to  the  H-bomb,  he  thought  that  the  preferred  Russian 
means  of  delivery  would  be  either  through  ships  in  our  harbors  or 
rockets  launched  from  submarines,  and  that  strategic  bombing  with 
the  H-bomb  would  definitely  have  third  priority  although  the  order 
might  very  well  be  reversed  for  the  A-bomb. 


[Annex] 

Outline  of  Draft  Report 

[Washington,  February  27,  1950.] 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Record  of  the  Meeting  of  the  State-Defense  Policy  Review  Group , 

Department  of  State ,  Thursday ,  March  7, 1950 ,  5  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

TOP  SECRET 

Present :  Department  of  State 
Paul  H.  Nitze 
R.  Gordon  Arneson 
Adrian  S.  Fisher 1 
Joseph  Chase  2 
Department  of  Defense 

Major  General  J ames  H.  Burns 
Major  General  T.  H.  Landon 
Najeeb  E.  Halaby 
Lt.  Colonel  William  Burke 
National  Security  Council 
James  Lay 
Harvard  University 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant 3 

On  page  4, 4  Dr.  Conant  raised  the  point  as  to  whether  we  had  con¬ 
sidered  the  fact  that  in  World  War  III,  we  might,  in  winning  the 
war,  lose  our  freedom.  In  his  opinion,  we  were  faced  with  taking  a 
series  of  calculated  risks.  He  suggested  that  we  outline  our  position 
in  Europe  and  what  the  loss  of  Europe  might  mean  to  us.  He  em¬ 
phasized  that  we  might  be  risking  freedom  in  order  to  secure  the 
survival  of  what  he  called  “our  national  destiny”.  He  defined  “our 
national  destiny”  as  involving,  in  the  order  of  importance — -1)  free¬ 
dom,  2)  independence,  3)  our  people,  4)  our  industrial  plant.  He  fur¬ 
ther  suggested  that  we  might  define  the  minimum  of  freedom  we  must 
maintain  and  also  that  we  try  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  in 
the  way  of  independence  we  must  hold  outside  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dr.  Conant  agreed  in  general  with  page  5. 

Regarding  Section  IV,  Dr.  Conant  had  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  sights  we  set  were  much  too  high.  He  was  particularly  disturbed 
by  page  11,  where  mention  was  made  of  the  objective  of  restoring 

1  Legal  Adviser.  Department  of  State;  General  Counsel,  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  194S-.1949. 

2  Staff  member.  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

8  President  of  Harvard  University  ;  Member  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

*  The  working  draft  under  consideration  has  not  been  specifically  identified. 
For  the  final  version  of  the  study,  NSC  68,  April  7,  see  p.  235. 
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freedom  to  the  victims  of  the  Kremlin.  This  was  much  too  large  a 
task.  He  thought  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  intermingling  long- 
range  with  short-range  objectives.  The  same  thing  was  true  regarding 
the  objective  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  Soviet  system.  He  much 
preferred  a  phrase  such  as  “living  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  tolerable 
terms”,  which  had  appeared  in  an  earlier  draft  of  Section  IV.  He 
suggested  that  for  the  next  20  years  our  objective  should  be  to  live 
on  tolerable  terms  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  while  avoid¬ 
ing  a  war. 

Mr.  Nitze  pointed  out  that  these  objectives  were  in  fact  our  long- 
range  ones  and  were  distinguished  from  possible  negotiating  objectives 
for  the  short-range  period.  He  further  stated  that  wo,  in  the  United 
States,  had  a  commitment  in  the  form  of  the  peace  treaties  to  striving 
for  the  long-range  objectives. 

Dr.  Conant  pointed  out  that  if  our  objective  is  to  democratize  every¬ 
one.  then  our  war  objectives  become  something  different;  that  is,  un¬ 
limited  rather  than  limited.  He  agreed  with  the  analysis  of  the  calcu¬ 
lated  risk  involved  at  the  bottom  of  page  13,  and  emphasized  that 
we  must  have  more  limited  objectives  for  the  next  20  years. 

Dr.  Conant  agreed  with  the  first  paragraph  on  page  15,  but  again 
pointed  out  that  the  program  was  too  ambitious  as  regards  the  satel¬ 
lites.  Regarding  the  question  of  the  use  of  force  by  the  Soviet  Union 
or,  putting  it  another  way,  would  the  Soviet  Union  try  to  “get”  France 
now.  Dr.  Conant  believed  that  a  far  greater  danger  might  be  a  series 
of  coups  a  la  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Nitze  stated  that  recent  Soviet  military  literature  refers  con- 
sistly  to  the  Red  Army  as  a  precursor  of  revolution.  We  are  in  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  prove  either  that  the  Soviets  would  or 
would  not  use  force.  Dr.  Conant  raised  the  same  question  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Section  V  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Conant  then  wondered  whether  any  analysis  was  made  here 
of  the  offensive  as  contrasted  with  the  defensive  characteristics  of 
Russian  fighting  ability.  They  have  shown  themselves  fanatical  de¬ 
fenders  in  the  past.  He  wondered  whether  ideologically  they  could 
be  as  fanatically  aggressive.  Would  the  average  Soviet  soldier  fight 
in  order  to  spread  Communism  ? 

General  Landon  stated  that  this  was  a  point  that  was  constantly 
discussed  in  the  military  and  had  been  in  an  earlier  draft.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  point  might  be  worth  a  section. 

Dr.  Conant  suggested  that  the  same  thought,  namely,  would  the 
Soviet  soldier  fight  as  well  abroad  as  at  home,  was  pertinent  in  Sec¬ 
tion  Y(D)  ;  perhaps  even  more  pertinent  here  than  in  V(C)  above. 
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Dr.  Conant  put  great  emphasis  on  the  “I960  hope”,  as  developed 
on  page  3  of  Y(D).  He  raised  the  question  whether  that  date  might 
be  considerably  advanced. 

Regarding  the  section  on  intelligence,  Dr.  Conant  admitted  that 
he  was  wrong  himself  in  his  guess  as  to  when  the  Soviet  Union  might 
have  the  first  bomb,  his  feeling  being  that  they  would  have  it  some¬ 
time  between  five  and  fifteen  years  after  the  war.  He  wondered 
whether  the  estimates  regarding  the  atomic  and  hydrogen  bomb 
potentialities  might  not  be  suffering  from  over-compensation.  He 
could  not  help  but  believe  that  the  H-bomb  capabilities  were  far  too- 
optimistic.  He  ended  up  by  stating  that  he  had  strong  reservations  on 
paragraph  7  and  enormous  reservations  on  paragraph  8  estimates. 

At  the  top  of  page  4,  he  believed  that  we  had  made  the  assumption 
that  we  would  not  be  doing  much  to  oppose  Soviet  advances  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  might  emphasize  this  point  by  introducing  the  para¬ 
graph  with  “Depending  on  what  we  do,  they  might,  .  .  .” 

General  Landon  stated  that  the  “1960  hope”  was  based  on  the  present 
program  unaltered.  Dr.  Conant  felt  that  this  was  very  good  because 
this  makes  it  more  than  a  hope.  We  could  do  something  to  bring  it 
closer. 

In  Section  VII,  Dr.  Conant  agreed  that  nobody  can  say  that  the 
Soviet  Union  won’t  strike  now.  He  also  agreed  that  anything  that  we 
do  prior  to  1960  may  increase  the  risk  and  that  what  we  have  here  is 
a  series  of  calculated  risks. 

Mr.  Nitze  stated  that  if  we  do  nothing,  there  are  risks  involved.  If 
we  do  something,  the  risks  may  increase.  Dr.  Conant  agreed  and  stated 
that  decisions  made  now  for  1960  may  increase  the  risks  in  the  interim 
and  emphasized  that  war  in  any  form  would  jeopardize  our  objectives 
and,  furthermore,  might  bring  about  annihilation. 

Under  Section  VIII (B),  Dr.  Conant  questioned  the  phrase  “forces 
required  for  victory”,  since  we  have  not  yet  indicated  what  victory  is. 
If  victory  consists  in  liberating  peoples  in  the  satellite  countries,  that 
is  one  thing. 

Mr.  Nitze  pointed  out  that  we  have  in  mind  the  objectives  in  peace 
and  in  war  outlined  previously.  He  further  pointed  out  that  we  must 
capitalize  upon  the  desire  of  the  Poles,  etc.  for  liberation.  A  purely 
defensive  objective  may  deny  us  their  assistance.  Dr.  Conant  stated 
that  the  long  range  Utopian  objectives  are  in  reality  the  cold  war 
objectives  in  time  of  peace  and  the  war  slogans  in  time  of  war.  He 
again  argued  for  a  20-year  containment  on  present  lines,  without  a  war, 
as  a  realistic  objective. 

Dr.  Conant  again  queried  how  far  we  should  go  in  getting  victory. 
Should  we  crack  the  monolithic  Communist  party  control  ?  He  did  not 
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like  the  phrase  “restore  freedom”  and  also  “choosing  own  govern¬ 
ments”.  This  latter  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  phrase  and  does  not  apply  to 
countries  whose  peoples  are  not  free  agents.  Mr.  Nitze  suggested  that 
a  free  election  in  Czechoslovakia  would  result  in  a  government  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  present  one.  Dr.  Conant  argued  that  a  very  favorable  case 
had  been  selected.  Unless  the  United  States  stays  in  Europe,  there  is 
no  one  there  who  can  be  a  free  agent.  He  pointed  out  that  French 
intellectuals  are  not  writing  anything  at  the  present  time  that  would  be 
held  against  them  if  the  communists  took  control.  He  felt  that  our 
war  objectives  should  be  confined  to  containing  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
one  thing  we  must  not  lose  is  our  own  freedom.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  was  against  the  unthinking  supporters  of  world  government 
or  a  strong  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Nitze  stated  that  if  we  had  objectives  only  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  invasion  and  not  to  create  a  better  world,  the  will  to  fight 
would  be  lessened. 

Dr.  Conant  still  feared  that  we  might  lose  in  the  United  States  by 
such  a  program.  He  would  prefer  to  negotiate  on  atomic  energy  con¬ 
trol  and  other  matters  after  a  limited-objective  war.  He  continued  to 
be  worried  at  the  over-ambitiousness  of  the  overall  objectives.  In  the 
next  30  years,  the  most  that  we  can  hope  for  is  to  win  any  possible  war. 
He  feared  that  if  we  put  our  eyes  on  more  than  this  we  might  lose  all. 

Mr.  Halaby  asked  whether  the  possibility  of  a  decay  in  the  Soviet 
system  entered  into  Dr.  Conant’s  thinking.  Dr.  Conant  agreed,  stating 
that  by  1980  their  absurdities  and  static  system  would  cause  them  to 
grind  to  a  stop.  He  repeated  that  if  we  can  hold  what  we  have, 
especially  the  United  Kingdom,  and  avoid  war,  then  the  competition 
between  our  dynamic  free  society  and  their  static  slave  society  should 
be  all  in  our  favor,  or  if  not,  wre  deserve  to  lose.  By  that  time,  Russia 
may  Balkanize  or  Byzantinize  itself. 

We  must  avoid  a  war  but  must  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  minimum 
amount  of  land  that  we  must  hold.  Can  we  afford  to  give  up  Finland 
or  Indo-Ohina?  Perhaps,  yes.  But  France  would  be  another  matter 
because  that  could  effectively  neutralize  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
cannot  bargain  away  any  of  these  areas,  but  we  must  decide  on  a  line 
that  they  cannot  cross.  Mr.  Nitze  indicated  that  the  Atlantic  Pact 
indicates  the  present  line,  which  might  also  include  Turkey. 

In  Section  VIII,  Dr.  Conant  thought  that  more  emphasis  should 
have  been  placed  on  strategic  bombing  as  part  of  the  analysis  of  our 
present  course.  He  agreed  that  there  were  strong  cases  against  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  trends,  against  a  preventive  war,  and  against 
isolationism. 
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In  connection  with  page  12  of  Section  A  III,  He.  Conant  asked  v  hj 
we  should  not  try  to  negotiate.  He  did  not  see  that  failure  might  m* 
crease  the  chances  of  war.  Mr.  Nitze  pointed  out  that  failuie  might 
bring  things  to  a  head  too  soon  and  might  increase  the  risks  of  war. 
Dr.  Conant  agreed  that  that  might  be  true  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
but  doubted  that  the  Soviets,  with  controlled  public  opinion,  would 
be  equally  affected.  Dr.  Conant  argued  that  while  there  was  little 
hope  for  a  general  settlement  within  the  next  ten  years,  the  program 
for  the  “I960  hope”  would  be  costly,  and  if  a  clear-cut  attempt  at  a 
general  settlement  were  made,  it  might  put  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
hole  in  the  cold  war,  and  that  failure  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  would 
be  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  necessary  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  He  emphasized  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  cold  war  and  could  very  well  be  bilateral. 

Mr.  Nitze  pointed  out  that  the  stakes  were  very  high.  What  we  were 
trying  to  do  was  to  buy  30  years  of  peace,  and  we  should  not  use  an 
attempt  at  a  general  settlement  for  propaganda  purposes  only, 
especially  since  the  failure  might  increase  the  chances  of  war.  Dr. 
Conant  suggested  that  perhaps  our  general  settlement  of  negotiating 
objectives  were  too  ambitious  also. 

In  VIII (B),  Dr.  Conant  questioned  the  role  of  air  superiority  and 
indicated  great,  skepticism  on  the  effectiveness  of  air  bombing.  Regard¬ 
ing  agreement  on  effective  atomic  energy  control,  Dr.  Conant  doubted 
whether  the  United  States  itself  would  accept  such  an  agreement 
now.  He  suggested  that  agreement  on  full  information  might  be  a  step 
forward  and  might  be  an  item  in  a  negotiation.  The  atomic  bomb  is 
a  bad  weapon  from  the  United  States  point  of  view. 

He  was  very  dubious  of  any  peaceful  uses  from  atomic  energy  and 
suggested  that  perhaps  a  conference  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this 
latter  point  might  be  useful,  both  in  the  sense  that  we  would  be  con¬ 
tinuing  talks  and  also  it  might  clear  up  the  confusion  regarding  peace¬ 
ful  uses. 

Mr.  Arneson  questioned  the  usefulness  of  any  piecemeal  approach 
and  further  pointed  out  that  we  may  be  in  too  weak  a  position  to  carry 
on  real  negotiations  at  this  time.  Dr.  Conant  stated  that  perhaps 
piecemeal  approaches  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  stalling.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  several  that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Kingdom  took  a  Utopian  mew  of  atomic  power,  which  would  be  a 
factor  in  any  such  discussion.  Dr.  Conant  pointed  out  that  this  is  one 
aspect  that  could  be  discussed  on  its  scientific  merits. 

Dr.  Conant  felt  we  should  concentrate  on  moving  up  the  1960  date, 
perhaps  by  cutting  back  on  strategic  air  power  and  putting  more 
emphasis  on  land  forces  and  tactical  airpower.  He  believed  we  would 
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be  better  off  if  we  had  one  million  more  men  under  arms  rather  than 
more  air  power.  He  thought  we  should  put  more  stress  on  the  defense 
of  the  U.K.  and  consider  stationing  U.S.  troops  there. 

_  General  Landon  said  that  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  all  possible  tech¬ 
nical  supremacy  in  order  to  overcome  superior  manpower.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  U.K.  is  more  vulnerable  to  bombing  attack  than  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  we  might  not  need 
the  U.K.  as  an  advance  base  for  1960.  At  the  present  time,  we  can 
hurt  the  Soviet  Union  only  by  air  power,  and  even  in  1960  we  can 
hold  in  Europe  only  with  air  support. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  advance  the  1960  date 
by  the  training  of  either  European  or  U.S.  troops,  or  both. 

Ur.  Conant  wondered  whether  we  might  seek  agreement  to  prevent 
surprise  attack  by  atomic  weapons.  Agreement  on  a  fully  effective 
plan  is  very  remote.  He  wondered  whether  we  might  negotiate  some 
scheme  whereby  we  might  get  30  days’  warning  and  delay  in  launching 
an  atomic  blitz. 

General  Bums  asked  whether  enough  bombs  dropped  on  the  Soviet 
Union  would  force  them  to  surrender.  Dr.  Conant  did  not  believe  so. 
He  questioned  deliverability.  There  was  some  question  as  to  whether 
any  scheme  could  possibly  give  more  than  24  hours  of  warning,  which 
might  be  of  but  little  help.  It  was  agreed  that  the  United  Kingdom 
was  very  vulnerable  to  an  atomic  blitz.  Ur.  Conant,  however,  could 
not  see  how  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  could  be 
blitzed  into  suing  for  peace.  Both  can  perhaps  be  de-industrialized, 
but  he  wondered  who  was  going  to  sue  whom  for  what.  Mr.  Nitze 
pointed  out  that  the  crucial  point  was  control  of  the  air. 

Dr.  Conant  felt  that  in  order  to  end  the  cold  war  and  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  both  holding  TVestern  Europe  and  avoiding  a  war  before 
1980,  we  might  take  action  insuring  the  following : 

1.  More  money  for  Marshall  Plan  aid 

2.  More  military  assistance 

3.  One  million  more  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Europe 

4.  Keeping  the  seas  open,  especially  against  submarines 

5.  Building  up  defenses 

6.  Not  wasting  our  substance  on  too  many  new  weapons 

7.  Attempting  negotiations  on  a  new  basis  regarding  conventional 
armaments  and  atomic  weapons,  not  on  the  theory  that  agreement  will 
be  reached,  but  that  we  would  worry  the  other  fellow  and  also  help 
push  the  program  of  the  United  States. 

Regarding  negotiations,  he  thought  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
by  negotiating  in  the  United  Nations  and  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  bilateral  negotiations.  He  pointed  out  that  we  cannot  win  by  trading 
queens,  and  that  by  1980  the  Soviet  Union  may  realize  this  also. 
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Dr.  Conant  stated  that  he  was  not  disagreeing  too  much  with  the 
papers  as  a  whole.  He  only  felt  that  the  Utopian  objectives  should  not 
be  so  much  in  the  foreground  and  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  negotiating  in  the  interim.  He  felt  that  our  strengthening  should 
be  more  than  having  more  strategic  bombers,  and  cautioned  against 
forgetting  the  United  Kingdom.  He  pointed  out  that  the  uncertainty 
of  success  of  any  attack  in  advance  of  being  tried  may  be  a  real 
deterrent.  He  put  the  value  of  avoiding  war  very  high  and  emphasized 
the  need  for  substitutes  for  strategic  bombing. 

Mr.  Nitze  pointed  out  that  we  needed  at  present  to  equalize  the 
large  army  (of  the  Soviet  Union) .  We  needed  something  in  order  to 
equalize  the  existing  equation.  Dr.  Conant  stated  that  by  1960  we 
might  be  in  a  position  to  indicate  that  we  would  not  use  atomic 
weapons  except  for  retaliation  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  start  a 
nonblitz  war. 

Dr.  Conant  emphasized  that  the  program  for  speeding  up  1960 
requires  both  education  and  legislation.  Mr.  Nitze  stated  that  we  must 
build  up  our  non-atomic  strength  in  order  to  give  us  a  chance  at 
negotiation.  Dr.  Conant  agreed,  but  repeated  that  direct  and  bilateral 
negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  were  needed  in  order  to  get  U.S.  support 
for  the  things  that  had  to  be  done.  He  pointed  out  that  the  United 
Kingdom  was  scared  and  the  French  intellectuals  were  paralyzed. 
With  the  hydrogen  bomb  in  the  picture,  we  must  also  be  more  secure 
in  the  United  States.  The  worst  possible  period  would  be  when  we 
acquire  knowledge  of  a  successful  development  of  a  hydrogen  bomb. 
However,  he  was  optimistic  regarding  U.S.  morale  in  case  of  war 
and  did  not  assume  that  the  Soviets  would  have  one  by  1960  unless 
we  too  had  one.  In  the  case  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  carrier  is  the 
main  problem,  and  he  still  questioned  its  technical  feasibility  as  a 
weapon.  Even  with  hydrogen  bombs,  a  30-day  warning  was  still 
desirable. 

Regarding  a  point  made  by  Mr.  Arneson  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  the  propaganda  angle, 
Dr.  Conant  pointed  out  that  we  had  the  Atlantic  Pact,  which  can  be 
strengthened.  In  the  U.N.  we  could  continue  to  examine  and  debate. 
If  we  also  approach  the  Soviet  Union  bilaterally  and  they  “spill  the 
beans  ’,  we  could  use  it  against  them  by  stating  that  we  were  trying 
to  do  everything  we  could  to  prevent  a  super-blitz. 

Mr.  Halaby  asked  whether  there  were  any  doubts  that  we  must  lead 
from  material  strength.  Dr.  Conant  said  no,  but  that  depends  on  what 
is  meant  by  strength.  He  emphasized  that  the  greatest  danger  we  face 
was  the  morale  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  French  leaders,  which 
was  not  being  helped  by  current  attempts  to  cut  Marshall  Plan  aid. 
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661.61/3-350 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  March  8,  1950. 

Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch1  called  upon  me  today.  The  call  was 
arranged  in  the  following  way.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  telephoned 
to  me  to  say  that  General  Bradley  2  and  Under  Secretary  Early  3  had 
been  staying  with  Mr.  Baruch  in  South  Carolina.  During  their  visit 
Mr.  Baruch  expressed  his  desire  to  give  me  certain  information  re¬ 
lating  to  conversations  which  he  had  had  with  Mr.  Gromyko.4  Secre¬ 
tary  Johnson  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  see  Mr. 
Baruch.  I  said  that  I  would  be  glad  to  see  him  and  the  meeting  was 
therefore  arranged. 

The  Gromyko  Matter: 

Mr.  Baruch  began  with  a  lengthy  discussion  of  his  relationship  with 
Mr.  Gromyko,  with  whom  he  had  been  thrown  in  close  contact  during 
his  service  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the  United  Nations.5 
He  and  Mr.  Gromyko  had  established  friendly  relations,  even  though 
they  had  violent  public  disagreements  as  to  policy.  Mr.  Gromyko 
continually  expressed  the  view  that  the  United  States  was  making  no 
effort  to  reach  agreement  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy  or  the 
atomic  bomb  and  repeated  an  alleged  observation  of  Marshal  Stalin 
that  the  United  States  never  gave  the  Soviet  Union  anything  which 
could  cause  it  to  make  concessions  in  any  area.  At  one  point  Mr. 
Baruch  stated  to  Mr.  Gromyko  his  belief  that  if  he  could  see  Marshal 
Stalin  he  could  convince  him  of  the  error  of  his  views  in  this  and 
other  matters.  After  some  general  conversation  in  which  Mr.  Gromyko 
said  that  Mr.  Baruch  was  regarded  in  Russia  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Gromyko  decided  to  consider  the  matter  further.  Later 
on  he  informed  Mr.  Baruch  that  he  could  have  a  visa  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  he  could  talk  with  any  of  the  government  officials 
that  he  wanted  except  possibly  Marshal  Stalin,  although  that  matter 
would  have  to  be  decided  later  on.  He  could  also  go  where  he  wished. 

Mr.  Baruch  said  that  he  had  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  bis 
going  put  up  to  Secretary  Marshall 6  although  not  directly  bj^  Mr. 


1  United  States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  in  1948. 

2  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

8  Stephen  T.  Early,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

4  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister ;  Soviet  Representative 

at  the  United  Nations,  1946-1948. 

6  For  documentation  on  negotiations  in  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  during  1946,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1946.  vol.  i.  pp.  712  ff. 

6  George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State,  January  1947-January  1949. 
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Baruch,  and  was  told  by  Secretary  Marshall  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
the  trip.  Mr.  Baruch  was  going  to  Europe  in  any  event  in  the  summer 
of  1948.  He  went  to  Europe,  Mr.  Gromyko  telling  him  that  the  visas 
would  be  provided  by  the  Russian  Embassy  in  London  or  in  Paris.  In 
London  he  discussed  with  Ambassador  Douglas  7  the  advisability  of 
going  both  to  Russia  and  to  Berlin  and,  according  to  Mr.  Baruch, 
Ambassador  Douglas  dissuaded  him  from  both  efforts.  He  therefore 
returned  to  the  United  States,  informing  Mr.  Gromyko  that  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  reasons  of  health  he  was  not  able  to  continue  his  trip. 
Gromyko  assured  him  that  he  could  have  the  visa  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Baruch  said  that  he  had  thought  of  going  in  1949,  but  had 
decided  against  it  and,  of  course,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  he 
should  go  in  1950.  He  said  that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
situation  had  considerably  changed,  but  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  any  benefit  resulting  from  the  trip.  He  said  he  thoroughly  agreed 
with  various  statements  of  mine  which  he  had  seen  in  the  press  regard¬ 
ing  our  relationships  with  Russia  and  was,  therefore,  inclined  not  to 
go.  I  said  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  conclusion  was  a  sound  one. 

Intelligence  Evaluation: 

Mr.  Baruch  said  that  in  his  judgment  the  great  lack  at  the  present 
time  was  a  sound  system  for  intelligence  evaluation.  Pie  discussed  this 
matter  as  though  the  CIA  did  not  exist  and  said  that  at  the  present 
time  we  had  separate  services,  Treasury,  State  and  Defense,  for  the 
evaluation  of  separate  intelligence.  This  matter  should  be  corrected. 
His  idea  of  correcting  it  was  to  add  to  the  National  Security  Council 
some  persons  in  private  life  who  could  spend  full  time  on  evaluating 
information  and  advising  and  helping  members  of  the  Council  reach 
sound  conclusions.  Such  men  should  not  include  persons  like  General 
Eisenhower,8  who  has  presidential  ambitions.  General  Marshall  would 
be  an  ideal  member;  Mr.  Charles  Wilson9  would  be  another.  These 
men  would  not  only  be  invaluable  in  preparing  complete  evaluation 
of  information ;  they  would  add  the  great  prestige  of  their  advice  and 
conclusions  of  the  Council  reached  with  their  advice  would  be  quite 
irresistible  so  far  as  the  Congress  was  concerned. 

The  Cold  War: 

In  Mr.  Baruch’s  opinion,  we  are  losing  the  cold  war.  This  requires 
a  complete  review  of  our  entire  situation  vis-a-vis  the  Russians.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  coming  to  see  me  was  to  urge  that  such  a  complete 


l  Eewis  W.  Douglas,  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  1947. 

University1  ° ''  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President  of  Columbia 

Reference  is  presumably  to  either  Charles  Edward  Wilson,  president  of  the 
CorporationCtriC  °°mpany’  or  Charles  Erwin  Wilson,  President  of  General  Motors 
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review  should  be  made.  In  addition  to  such  a  review,  we  need  im¬ 
mediately  to  establish  on  a  sound  basis  industrial  mobilization.  This 
would  be  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the  cold  war. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Baruch  said  that  he  had  hesitated  to  burden  me 
on  account  of  the  great  demands  on  my  time,  but  that  Mr.  Early  and 
General  Marshall  had  urged  him  to  come  to  see  me.  I  expressed  my 
pleasure  at  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  talking  with  him  and  my 
gratitude  for  his  advice  and  help  and  assured  him  that  I  would  give 
his  recommendations  the  most  careful  thought. 

D[ean]  A[ciieson] 


611.00/3-650 

Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs 
( Barrett )  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Webb)"*- 

confidential  [Washington,]  March  6,  1950. 

Subject:  Public  Reaction  toward  Possible  Adoption  of  Stronger 
Foreign  Policy 

Here  is  the  report  from  the  Division  of  Public  Studies  on  current 
public  attitudes. 

May  I  say  that  talks  with  a  number  of  Congressmen  in  the  last  few 
days,  who  have  told  me  about  their  mail,  underscores  my  belief  that 
there  is  increasing  public  pressure,  which  could  become  dangerous,  for 
some  sort  of  bold  action. 

E[dward]  W.  B[akrett] 


[Annex] 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  ( Russell ) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs  ( Barrett ) 

confidential  [Washington,]  March  6, 1950. 

Subject:  American  Public  Attitudes  toward  Possible  Adoption  of 
Stronger  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Measures 

Extensive  study  of  public  comment  in  press  and  radio,  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  major  national  organizations,  and  of  the  findings  of 
public  opinion  surveys  indicates  the  following  cardinal  features  of 
American  opinion  on  the  possible  adoption  of  stronger  U.S.  measures. 

A.  Broad  Aspects  of  Opinion  on  Stronger  Measures 

1.  The  great  majority  of  Americans  are  convinced  that  the  United 
States  must  pursue  an  active  policy  in  world  affairs.  There  is  no  evi- 


1 A  handwritten  notation  on  the  source  text  indicates  that  this  document  was 
read  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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dence  of  any  significant  reversion  to  the  pre-war  belief  that  America 
could  escape  a  leading  role  in  international  affairs. 

2.  The  American  people  are  prepared  for  a  period  of  protracted 
tension  in  East-West  relations;  yet  they  desire  their  government  to 
take  every  initiative  which  offers  a  possibility  of  relieving  the  mount¬ 
ing  tension. 

3.  Reaction  to  recent  statements  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  shows  that  there  is  a  powerful  segment  of  American  opinion 
which  feels  it  is  futile  to  expect  dependable  agreements  with  Russia 
at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  the  proposals  of  Senator  McMahon  and 
other  public  figures  have  given  strong  impetus  to  a  widespread  desire 
for  the  U.S.  to  try  “new  approaches”  and  to  express  more  vigorously 
America’s  objectives  for  peace — at  least  “for  the  sake  of  the  record”. 

4.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  continue  its  efforts  to  stop  Communist  expansion,  since 
such  expansion  tends  to  make  war  more  likely  and  effective  defense 
more  difficult. 

5.  Most  Americans  are  willing  to  consider  a  wide  range  of  possible 
measures  to  halt  Communist  expansion;  but  few  would  go  so  far  as 
to  support  a  “preventive”  war. 

6.  However,  a  notable  segment  of  American  leaders  would  be  con¬ 
cerned  lest  stronger  measures  against  Communist  expansion  should 
over-extend  our  resources  or  should  be  unduly  provocative  to  Russia. 

B.  Factors  in  Acceptance 

1.  Public  acceptance  of  any  given  proposal  depends  upon  the  degree 
to  which  the  public  is  convinced  that  the  situation  actually  requires 
U.S.  action. 

2.  Public  acceptance  will  largely  depend  upon  two  further  factors 
in  public  opinion :  a)  the  amount  of  personal  sacrifice  entailed ;  and 
6)  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  security  is  thought  to  be  involved — often 
measured  in  terms  of  geographical  propinquity  or  of  historical 
association. 

"•  Public  acceptance,  in  addition,  depends  on  the  evidence  the  public 
sees  that  the  measures  will  be  reasonably  effective  in  accomplishing 
their  purpose.  For  example,  the  Marshall  Plan  has  been  strongly 
supported  since  1947  because  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Plan  would  work  and  was  working.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  military  assistance  program  has  to  date  been  accepted  less  widely 
and  less  enthusiastically — partly  because  the  public  has  not  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  program  offers  an  effective  solution  to  the  North 
Atlantic  security  problem. 

4.  Some  public  resistance  to  the  idea  that  new  burdens  are  required 
ma}  result  from:  a )  the  cumulative  effect  of  earlier  sacrifices;  b)  the 
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feeling  that  the  Government  has  not  sufficiently  considered  alternative 
solutions,  has  not  sufficiently  consulted  with  leaders  of  Congress  and 
the  public,  and  has  not  published  adequate  information  for  independ¬ 
ent  judgment. 

C.  Current  Support  for  Past  Measures 

Some  indication  of  the  probable  public  reaction  to  stronger  measures 
for  preventing  Communist  expansion  can  be  gained  from  analysis 
of  the  relative  support  accorded  past  measures : 

!•  More  approval  is  given  to  diplomatic  moves  and  declarations 
against  Communist  expansion  than  to  economic  and  military 
programs. 

2.  There  is  a  current  demand  for  a  positive  U.S.  policy  to  stop 
Communist  expansion  in  Asia ;  but  large-scale  economic  and  military 
programs  for  Europe  are  receiving  much  greater  support  than  com¬ 
parable  measures  for  Asia.  Relatively  little  discussion  has  been  given 
to  the  disposition  of  the  $75,000,000  for  military  aid  in  the  China  area. 

3.  Economic  aid  has  greater  approval  than  arms  aid — both  in  the 
case  of  Europe  and  in  that  of  Asia. 

4.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact  enjoys  overwhelming  public  support. 
But  at  the  present  time  actual  federation  of  the  U.S.  and  Western 
Europe  is  positively  favored  by  only  a  few  editors  and  1  out  of  5 
Americans. 

D.  If  new  proposals  to  combat  Communist  expansion  involve  higher 
taxes  and  a  more  unbalanced  budget,  Americans  may  be  expected  to 
give  special  scrutiny  to  the  reasons  setting  forth  the  need  for  them. 
But  there  is  support  for  next  year’s  ERP  budget  and  any  sums  re¬ 
garded  by  the  public  as  needed  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

F [ranges]  H.  R[ussell] 


700.00/3-750 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern ,  South  Asian ,  and  African  Affairs  (McGhee)1 

confidential  Cape  Town,  March  7, 1950. 

In  an  after  dinner  conversation  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  General 
Smuts  2  presented  his  views  on  Africa  and  the  world  scene  which  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 


1  Assistant  Secretary  McGhee  attended  the  American  Consular  Conference  of 
United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  held  in  Lourenco  Marques, 
Mozambique,  from  February  27  to  March  2.  McGhee  transmitted  this  memo¬ 
randum  of  conversation  to  Secretary  Acheson  in  a  letter  from  Cape  Town  dated 
March  7. 

2  Field  Marshal  Jan  Christiaan  Smuts,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  1939-1948. 
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In  General  Smuts’  view  the  present  world  situation  is  very  serious, 
more  serious  than  at  any  time  in  his  career  which  has  seen  the  world 
in  various  vicissitudes.  We  face  one  of  the  real  crises  of  history.  The 
only  hope  for  the  world  today  is  in  the  West,  which  has  borne  the 
burden  of  world  responsibility  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  West  can 
survive  only  if  the  Western  nations  will  work  more  closely  together. 
This  cannot  be  achieved  through  the  United  Nations  which,  in  his 
view,  has  been  rendered  ineffective  by  Russia.  He  does  not,  moreover, 
believe  that  any  closer  political  union  among  the  Western  Powers  is 
the  answer,  since  this  would  serve  to  aggravate  the  fundamental  na¬ 
tional  differences  which  exist.  In  his  view  the  best  results  can  be 
achieved  through  closer  economic  cooperation  as  separate  political 
entities 

In  this  effort  the  General  believes  that  all  the  free  European  coun¬ 
tries  can  play  a  part.  Even  the  small  countries  can,  because  of  their 
particular  situations  and  capabilities,  make  a  contribution.  The  U  nited 
Kingdom  can  make  a  contribution,  but  not  so  much  under  the  Labor 
Government  as  it  could  under  Churchill.3  The  Labor  Government  is 
so  preoccupied  with  the  creation  of  the  welfare  state  that  it  fails  to 
appreciate  the  true  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  world  crisis.  It  has 
turned  its  view  inward  and  has  deprived  its  people  of  their  energy  and 
initiative  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  needed.  The  burden  of  the 
struggle  must  therefore  rest  principally  upon  the  United  States,  even 
though  the  rapidity  with  which  these  responsibilities  must  be  assumed 
raise  difficult  problems  of  assimilation.  In  the  General’s  view  United 
States  efforts  in  the  postwar  period,  particularly  the  role  that  the 
United  States  played  in  Greece,  shows  that  she  is  capable  of  meeting 
these  responsibilities. 

With  a  loss  of  a  part  and  perhaps  eventually  all  of  Asia,  the  West 
must  look  more  to  Africa  to  make  up  for  the  resources  lost,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  eventual  struggle  with  Russia  which  the  General  considers 
more  or  less  inevitable.  In  this  struggle  manpower  and  resources  will 
play  an  important  role.  Africa,  although  not  rich  in  good  agricultural 
lands,  has  untold  mineral  resources  including  the  ferroalloys,  coal  and 
uranium.  Africa  should  be  developed  as  an  appendage  of  Europe  with 
the  European  peoples  taking  the  lead.  The  African  native  has  shown 
individual  capability,  however,  the  natives  do  not  have  the  drive  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  Europeans.  The  native  is  content  with  life.  There 
is  at  present  no  serious  menace  of  Communism  in  Africa  and  there 
are  no  other  seeds  of  instability  which  cannot  be  coped  with  in  our  life¬ 
time.  There  is  ample  time  to  build  on  Africa  as  a  base. 


"  Winston  S.  Churchill,  British  Prime  Minister,  1940-1945. 
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General  Smuts  believes  that  America  can  play  an  important  role 
in  Africa.  American  private  investment  is  required  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  is  welcomed.  Through  the 
Point  Four  program  America  should  be  able  to  make  valuable  tech¬ 
nical  contributions,  particularly  in  the  field  of  transportation,  which 
he  considers  the  paramount  need,  and  in  mineral  surveys. 

The  problem  of  the  Indian  in  Africa  is,  if  anything,  greater  than 
the  problem  of  the  African  native.  They  are  present  in  large  numbers 
and  are  still  immigrating  and  increasing.  Their  economic  strength  is 
in  even  greater  proportion  than  their  numbers.  They  are  a  grim  and 
tireless  people  who  maintain  their  separate  Indian  identity  and  are 
disliked  by  the  native.  The  General  believes  that  India  itself  has  too 
many  internal  problems  to  be  an  aggressive  force. 

In  General  Smuts’  view  there  is  no  present  basis  for  a  new  approach 
to  Russia.  President  Truman  is  right  in  the  stand  he  has  taken  in  this 
respect.  Mr.  Churchill’s  position  to  the  contrary  was  taken  for  political 
reasons.1 * * 4  Any  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  West  at  this  time  would 
be  considered  a  sign  of  weakness  by  Russia.  Only  when  there  is  some 
fundamental  change  in  the  situation,  which  will  come  perhaps  through 
some  break-up  of  the  unwieldy  structure  Russia  has  created,  would  a 
new  approach  be  possible.  Russia  appears  to  have  put  her  major 
offensive  effort  into  the  East  where  she  has  been  highly  successful  and 
which  is  open  to  her.  Russian  efforts  in  the  West  appear  to  be  only 
minor  skirmishes. 

In  the  General’s  views  the  forces  at  play  in  the  Far  East  are  still 
beyond  the  control  of  the  United  States  and  the  West.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  at  the  time  General  Marshall’s  mission  failed  to  achieve 
its  objective  in  China.5  By  and  large  we  can  do  little  but  sit  and  wait. 
Even  if  Southeast  Asia  falls  to  Communism,  and  the  prospects  of  this 
are  enhanced  by  the  strong  Chinese  minorities  in  many  countries  and 
by  the  large  Chinese  Army  which  must  be  kept  on  the  march,  the 
General  feels  that  there  will  ultimately  be  a  break-up  in  the  area  of 
Communist  domination,  possibly  through  economic  failure.  If  such 
a  break-up  occurs  a  condition  of  anarchy  and  chaos  may  exist  for  an 
extended  period  during  which  no  outside  efforts  would  be  effective. 
The  Asia  we  have  known  was  largely  run  by  Europeans,  as  in  the  case 
of  India  and  even  in  China.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  new  leaders 
can  hold  these  countries  together. 

1  In  an  election  campaign  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  February  14,  Churchill  had 

suggested  a  United  States-United  Kingdom-Soviet  Union  summit  meeting  to 

consider  international  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

“For  documentation  on  the  mission  to  China  of  President  Truman’s  Special 
Representative.  General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall,  December  1945-Decem- 

ber  1946,  see  Foreign  Relations ,  1945,  vol.  vii,  pp.  745  ft. ;  ibid.,  1946,  volume  ix ; 
and  ibid.,  vol.  x,  pp.  1  ft. 
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India  is  a  source  of  special  concern  to  General  Smuts.  He  is  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  the  future  of  India.  The  present  leaders  of  India  are 
really  like  Europeans  and  he  is  not  sure  that  they  have  any  real  hold 
on  the  people.  In  the  present  circumstances  there  is  little  that  America 
can  do  to  help  except  to  be  friendly.  There  is  no  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  through  outside  economic  assistance.  If  England  could  not  do 
anything  it  is  unlikely  that  America  can.  General  Smuts  has  some 
concern  over  South  America,  particularly  the  Argentine,  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  source  of  weakness  and  as  a  possible  opening  for  Communist 
infiltration. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Record  of  the  Meeting  of  the  State-Defense  Policy  Review  Group , 
Department  of  State ,  Friday ,  March  10 ,  7.95(9,  3  p.  m.  to  5: 30  p.  m. 

TOP  SECRET 

Present :  Department  of  State 
Paul  H.  Nitze 
R.  Gordon  Arneson 
George  Butler 
Carlton  Savage 
Harry  H.  Schwartz 
Robert  Tufts 1 
Department  of  Defense 
Major  General  James  H.  Burns 
Major  General  T.  H.  Landon 
Mr.  Robert  LeBaron 
National  Security  Council 
Mr.  James  Lay 
Consultants : 

Mr.  Chester  I.  Barnard 2 
Dr.  Henry  D.  Smyth 3 

A  ote :  Mr.  Barnard  and  Dr.  Smyth  prior  to  the  meeting  had  read 
the  Study  Group’s  working  drafts  through  Chapter  IX.4 

A.  Mr.  Barnard  liked  the  results  of  the  group’s  work  and  said  that 
it  cleared  up  a  number  of  things  in  his  mind.  He  started  off  by  making 
the  following  general  observations  and  suggestions. 


I  Member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

°« the  ,  Foundation;  Member  of  the  Board  of 

SU»  tli"Se?TretfT7.0f  State’s  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  1946. 

*  Member  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
r  or  tbe  report  m  its  final  form,  see  NSC  68,  April  7,  p.  235. 


Con- 
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1.  He  felt  that  there  is  probably  more  informal  grapevine  type  com¬ 
munication  between  Russians  in  the  U.S.S.R.  than  seems  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  paper.  Mr.  Nitze  said  that  we  recognized  that  in  the  paper 
as  it  stands  now  there  is  a  tendency  to  over-estimate  Russian  strength 
and  under-estimate  Russian  weaknesses,  and  that  Chapter  V  is  being 
redrafted  with  this  thought  in  mind.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
Hr.  Smyth,  he  added  that  we  have  some  specific  suggestions  to  include 
as  to  what  might  be  done  to  capitalize  on  Russian  weaknesses. 

2.  Mr.  Barnard  said  that  he  also  felt  that  the  paper  under-estimates 
the  economic  potential  of  the  United  States  in  war-time ;  that  we  didn’t 
even  find  out  in  World  War  II  what  this  country  could  really  do  if 
pressed,  and  that  people  can  always  take  more  punishment  than  is 
expected  of  them. 

3.  He  said  that  cohesion  in  our  democracy  is  basic  to  United 
States  security  and  that  the  government  was  going  to  need  assistance 
in  getting  public  support  for  the  national  effort  which  would  be  called 
for.  This  will  be  a  difficult  job  for  the  government  to  handle  alone, 
because  of  the  emphasis  on  security  and  the  atmosphere  of  secrecy  in 
which  the  government  works.  He  said  that  at  the  present  time  those 
who  do  most  of  the  talking  about  the  situation  do  not  know  the  facts, 
and  those  who  know  the  facts  do  not  do  much  talking.  As  an  example 
of  what  he  had  in  mind,  he  pointed  out  that  a  proposal  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  extend  ECA  beyond  1952  would  be  attacked  on 
political  grounds  and  the  Administration  would  be  accused  of  using 
scare-head  tactics.  He  admitted  that  a  greater  part  of  the  information 
needed  to  make  decisions  can  be  found  in  the  press,  magazines,  books, 
and  published  documents,  pointing  out  that  the  difficulty  is  that  to 
those  not  on  the  inside  it  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
know  which  things  one  reads  in  such  sources  are  fact  and  which 
are  fancy.  He  recognized  the  difficulty  of  making  all  infor¬ 
mation  available  to  the  public  as  a  means  of  backing  up  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  proposals,  and  suggested  that  this  could  be  handled  in 
another  way.  Specifically,  he  advocated  setting  up  a  group  of  five 
or  ten  worthy  citizens  of  good  reputation  and  high  integrity  who  have 
no  connection  with  the  government,  who  would  have  made  avail¬ 
able  to  them  all  of  the  material  on  which  the  government  based 
its  conclusions,  and  who  could  then  say  to  the  people,  “We  are 
thoroughly  advised  and  you  can  accept  what  we  say.”  Such  a  group 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It 
should  have  no  strings  attached  to  its  right  to  make  public  its  own 
conclusions.  In  response  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Nitze  for  names,  he 
suggested  General  Eisenhower  (so  long  as  he  remains  President  of 
Columbia,  and  whose  military  background  would  be  an  asset  rather 
than  a  liability  in  that  his  presence  in  the  group  would  inspire  public 
confidence  on  the  military  recommendations) ;  James  B.  Conantj  Dr. 
Sproul,  President  of  the  University  of  California ;  a  “sane,  prominent 
churchman”  (In  this  connection,  he  mentioned  John  Foster  Dulles,5 


B  Member  of  the  United  States  Delegations  to  most  regular  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  since  1946 ;  attended  sessions  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  in  1945,  1947,  and  1949;  interim  United  States  Senator 
from  New  York,  1949;  appointed  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  April  6, 
1950. 
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if  the  latter’s  activities  during  the  last  couple  of  years  did  not  ex¬ 
clude  him)  ;  Charles  Taft 6  (if  it  were  not  for  his  brother)  ; 7  he  also 
thought  a  representative  of  labor  and  of  business  would  be  sound  addi¬ 
tions,  but  only  if  they  are  not  active ;  it  might  also  be  worth-while  to 
have  one  woman,  and*  in  this  connection  he  mentioned  Mrs.  Mildred  A. 
Horton  8  and  Sarah  Blanding.9 

Mr.  Barnard’s  last  suggestion  was  heartily  endorsed  by  Dr.  Smyth, 
who  felt  that  we  stood  in  danger  of  losing  public  opinion  through 
what  he  called  security-minded  narrowness,  and  he  suggested  that 
such  a  group  might  also  make  suggestions  as  to  what  facts  could  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  He  said  he  thought  more  things  could 
be  done  by  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  through¬ 
out  the  country  without  benefit  of  government  orders  if  the  proper 
atmosphere  were  created.  Mr.  LeBaron  pointed  out  that  Secretary 
Forrestal10  had  appointed  such  a  group  and  that  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  agreeing  on  what  facts  could  be  made  public,  but  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Nitze  that  our  problem  here  was  easier  than  the  one  facing 
that  group  as  the  raw  material  with  which  they  were  working  was 
more  in  the  field  of  secret  weapons. 

B.  Mr.  Nitze  then  brought  up  the  general  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  could  make  a  decision  to  build  up  its  strength  prior 
to  attempting  some  sort  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Dr.  Smyth  said  he  could  not  see  what  harm  would  be  done  by  attempt¬ 
ing  negotiations,  even  in  the  light  of  prior  conviction  that  they  would 
be  unsuccessful.  He  suggested  that  unsuccessful  negotiations  would  in 
fact  clarify  the  situation  for  the  American  people.  Mr.  Nitze  replied 
that  we  would  like  to  see  the  kind  of  negotiations  we  have  in  mind  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  we  felt  that  they  would  succeed  only  if  we  were  able  to  lead 
from  strength.  Mr.  Butler  added  that  there  were  a  number  of  dangers 
in  opening  negotiations  before  the  public  understands  the  situation. 
In  commenting  on  Dr.  Smyth’s  remark  that  the  negotiations  might  be 
the  quickest  way  of  bringing  about  public  understanding,  Mr.  Nitze 
pointed  out  that  the  Russians  might  offer  a  number  of  proposals  which 
superficially  would  seem  to  be  in  our  interest,  such  as  a  periodic 
inspection  system  to  replace  the  Baruch  plan,  and  that  in  rejecting 
them  we  would  be  increasing  the  divisive  factors  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Smyth  pointed  out  that  the  public  seems  to  think  that  the  1946 

6  Lawyer  and  civic  leader  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

7  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio. 

8  President  of  Wellesley  College,  1936-1949. 


19tt  i—  -Ly-±». 


I  oirestal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1944—1947;  Secretary  of  Defense, 
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plan  was  based  on  a  United  States  monopoly  and  that  it  was  proposed 
at  a  time  when  there  was  still  some  residue  of  friendly  feeling  toward 
Russia ;  now  the  public  is  told  by  its  government  that  the  UN  plan  is 
the  one  and  only  perfect  plan  and  the  only  basis  for  negotiations. 
Dr.  Smyth  said  that  it  must  be  made  clear  to  the  public  that  changes 
in  conditions  have  created  no  change  in  the  reasoning  on  which  a  plan 
was  designed  to  meet  those  conditions.  In  the  general  discussion  it 
was  agreed  that  such  changes  in  conditions  as  have  occurred  have 
probably  been  against  our  interests  and  that  our  present  stand  gives 
the  appearance  of  an  admission  of  weakness— which  in  fact  it  is.  This 
led  into  an  examination  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  international  control. 

C.  Mr.  Nitze  suggested  consideration  of  the  thought  that  if  we  could 
obtain  implementation  of  the  UN  plan  or  its  equivalent,  we  would 
still  have  a  fair  amount  of  security  and  we  would  have  succeeded  in 
opening  up  the  U.S.S.R.  Mr.  LeBaron  said  that  it  might  ease  world 
tensions  in  general  but  that  it  would  not  improve  our  military  posi¬ 
tion.  From  this  developed  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  time  element,  i.e.,  that  there  would  be  a  year’s  warn¬ 
ing  if  a  violation  occurred.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  that  we 
would  be  able  to  devote  our  technical  skill  to  other  things,  and  perhaps 
thus  have  time  to  improve  our  position  militarily  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.S.R. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  opinion  that  under  this  concept  the 
application  of  your  technical  skill  would  still  be  directed  toward 
methods  of  killing  people  and  that  if  you  get  rid  of  the  bomb,  the  prob¬ 
able  result  would  be  to  find  some  other  method  equally  hazardous. 
Mr.  Barnard  said  that  he  liked  the  concept  of  a  package  agreement 
but  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  “moral  revulsion”  among  important 
groups  of  the  country — scientists,  churchmen,  et  cetera — against  the 
H-bomb.  Dr.  Smyth  mentioned  an  article  which  will  appear  in 
Scientific  American  which  argues  that  what  we  dislike  about  the 
Communists  is  their  means  rather  than  the  ultimate  end  which  they 
profess,  and  comparing  our  objective  with  the  H-bomb  as  a  means. 
Mr.  LeBaron  stated  that  he  found  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
treating  people  as  the  Communists  have  Mr.  Shipkov  11  and  using  the 
H-bomb  after  there  has  been  a  declaration  of  war.  Mr.  Nitze  remarked 
that  he  felt  it  was  not  quite  so  simple  and  that  for  the  Russian  people 
the  difference  between  conventional  bombs  and  H-bombs  may  be  more 
than  a  matter  of  degree.  Dr.  Smyth  remarked  in  this  connection  that 
he  particularly  liked  the  paper’s  recognition  that  our  objectives  must 

u  Documentation  on  the  detention  and  interrogation  of  United  States  Legation 
employee  Michael  Shipkov  by  Bulgarian  authorities  is  scheduled  for  publication 
in  volume  iv. 
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be  the  same  in  war  as  they  are  in  peace,  something  that  he  felt  had 
not  been  very  clear  in  the  last  two  wars. 

D.  Mr.  Nitze  then  asked  what  changes  had  taken  place  since  1946 
which  might  technically  affect  the  Baruch  plan,  and  mentioned  his 
understanding  that  the  increased  ability  to  process  low-grade  uranium 
■ores  affected  the  inspection  parts  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Ameson  also  pointed 
out  that  as  the  Russians  now  know  how  to  make  a  bomb,  the  period  of 
warning  would  be  less.  Dr.  Smyth  added  that  cores  could  be  hidden  in 
caves  and  that  this  was  a  risk  which  grows  with  time  as  more  and 
more  are  produced.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Nitze  that  the  H-bomb  would 
enhance  this  factor  as  it  multiplies  the  damage  which  could  be  done  by 
hidden  bombs,  although  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  during  which  they 
could  be  stored.  He  also  pointed  out  that  there  is  one  advantage  in  the 
situation  now  as  compared  with  1946,  i.e.,  we  know  that  they  have 
bombs  and  the  means  of  producing  them  so  that  they  cannot  say  they 
have  nothing  to  inspect.  Once  we  got  people  into  these  production 
centers  whose  existence  would  have  to  be  acknowledged,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  pick  up  leads  about  others.  Mr.  Barnard,  in  commenting 
that  this  would  not  help  much  in  finding  hidden  plutonium,  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  prove  that  our 
own  military  hadn’t  hidden  some.  Mr.  Nitze  then  asked  if  it  were  clear 
as  to  what  was  now  needed  to  build  a  reactor.  Dr.  Smyth  said  that  lai'ge 
amounts  of  power  would  probably  be  needed  for  some  time  to  come, 
although  there  was  a  possibility  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
production  plants  might  be  able  to  produce  their  own  power.  He  said 
that  the  unit  itself  need  not  be  very  large ;  and  that  although  it  would 
be  possible  to  detect  a  processing  plant,  with  great  difficulty  and 
tremendous  cost  due  to  the  cooling  problems  one  might  conceivably 
be  designed  which  could  be  concealed.  There  is  no  way  of  detecting 
diffusion  processes  by  radioactive  methods.  In  sum,  the  only  sure 
guide  for  detection  might  be  the  presence  of  enough  water  for  the 
cooling  apparatus,  which  gave  added  emphasis  to  Mr.  Nitze’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  was  more  worried  about  the  ability  of  the  Russians  to 
produce  more  bombs  clandestinely  after  a  control  system  had  been 
inaugurated  than  to  hide  some  that  they  had  already  produced.  Mr. 
Barnard  said  that  he  was  now  highly  dubious  whether  one  could  tell 
the  American  people  that  an  agreement  solely  on  atomic  control  would 
mean  much  in  the  way  of  security  and  that  he  did  not  think  that  he 
would  want  to  lend  his  name  to  such  an  assurance.  Mr.  Lay  pointed 
out  that,  aside  from  the  technical  aspects,  you  would  still  gain  the 
political  advantage  of  opening  up  the  U.S.S.R. 

E.  Dr.  Smyth  raised  the  question  of  UN  control  of  weapons  through 
its  own  police  force  in  ownership  of  bombs  and  the  means  of  produc- 
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ing  them.  Mr.  Mtze  pointed  out  that  this  raised  two  questions  to  which 
satisfactory  answers  have  never  been  obtained:  (a)  How  does  the 
UN  act  as  a  sovereign  entity  and  (5)  where  would  the  UN  keep  its 
bombs  and  plants?  The  discussion  then  turned  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  stop  technological  processes  or  even 
to  slow  them  down.  Mr.  LeBaron  pointed  out  that  no  one  could 
predict  the  ends  of  technological  progress  fifty  years  ahead,  although 
he  agreed  with  Dr.  Smyth’s  general  statement  that  there  is  “no  fore¬ 
seeable  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy”.  Mr.  Nitze  pointed  out  that 
one  suggestion  was  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  atomic  progress  and 
Dr.  Smyth  added  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  matter  of  foregoing 
future  possibilities  temporarily  in  order  to  get  control,  and  that  this 
idea  had  even  more  merit  since  the  H-bomb  entered  the  picture.  He 
agreed  that  scientific  progress  was  a  reality  but  said  that  it  was  also 
at  reality  that  the  Russians  are  on  the  same  globe  with  us,  that  we  both 
have  these  weapons  and  that  we  must  find  some  way  of  living  with 
each  other.  Mr.  LeBaron  suggested  that  the  question  boiled  down  to 
a  decision  as  to  where  to  expend  one’s  energies,  and  Mr.  Nitze  took 
the  position  that  we  can’t  abandon  either  line.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
chances  of  coming  to  an  agreement  on  this  matter  are  slim  indeed 
and  extremely  difficult  to  realize.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  we 
and  the  Russians  are  mutually  building  up  greater  and  greater  force 
is  not  necessarily  a  deterrent  to  war  and  may  be  a  most  dangerous 
road.  In  our  own  case,  there  is  the  danger  that  such  a  course  might 
mean  that  we  would  lose  most  of  our  freedoms  through  the  gradual 
creation  of  a  garrison  state,  and  he  concluded  that  we  must  con¬ 
currently  go  down  both  roads.  Mr.  Barnard  agreed,  said  that  lie 
thought  that  an  approach  to  the  Russians  on  the  package  basis  was 
well  worth  trying,  that  international  control  of  atomic  energy  alone 
was  not  enough  and  probably  at  this  stage  could  not  even  get  con¬ 
gressional  support. 

F.  With  specific  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  study  group’s 
paper,  General  Landon  and  Mr.  Lay  pointed  out  that  both  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  the  President  might  require  that  our  objectives  be  stated 
more  clearly  in  the  paper,  as  the  former  would  constantly  have  to  use 
them  as  the  basis  for  their  strategic  plans  and  the  latter  would  need 
something  specific  to  approve. 

G.  Dr.  Smyth’s  final  comment  was  that  the  one  thing  he  missed  in 
the  paper  was  a  gospel  which  lends  itself  to  preaching.  Mr.  Nitze 
said  that  that  was  something  we  had  in  mind  and  it  might  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  in  the  form  of  a  speech  written  for  the  President  than  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  study. 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Record  of  the  Meeting  of  the  State-Defense  Policy  Review  Group , 
Department  of  State ,  Thursday ,  March  16 , 1950 , 5  /?.  m.  to  6 :  J+5  p.  m. 


[Extracts] 

TOP  SECRET 

Present :  Department  of  State 
Paul  H.  Nitze 

R.  Gordon  Arneson 
George  Butler 
Carlton  Savage 
Robert  Tufts 
Harry  H.  Schwartz 

Department  of  Defense 

Major  General  James  H.  Burns 
Major  General  T.  H.  Landon 
Robert  LeBaron 
Najeeb  Halaby 
National  Security  Council 
James  Lay 

S.  Everett  Gleason1 
Consultant : 

Robert  A.  Lovett2 

Mr.  Lovett  spent  the  morning  studying  the  group’s  working  drafts 
as,  of  this  date  3  and,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Nitze,  his  first  comments 
were  specific,  chapter  by  chapter,  followed  by  general  observations 
and  suggestions.  The  minutes  are  divided  into  three  parts  covering 

I.  The  general  observations  and  suggestions  as  to  the  paper’s  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations 

II.  The  chapter  by  chapter  suggestions 

III.  Suggestions  not  covered  in  either  of  the  two  foregoing 
categories. 

I.  General  Observations  and  Suggestions 

a.  Mr.  Lovett’s  overall  comment  was  that  the  paper  is  very  good 
and  its  logic  sound,  and  that  it  contains  some  portions  which  are  excel¬ 
lent  material  for  speeches.  He  agreed  with  the  general  conclusion  that 
we  must  build  up  our  strength,  and  he  said  that  this  requires,  in  the 
first  instance,  giving  the  facts  to  the  public. 

1  Deputy  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

’Banker;  Under  Secretary  of  State,  July  1947-January  1949;  appointed  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  September  1950.  Earlier,  he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  for  Air,  April  1941-November  1945. 

*  For  the  text  of  the  report  in  its  final  form,  see  NSC  68,  April  7,  p.  235. 
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In  addition,  he  made  three  general  observations:  (1)  Our  national 
policy  must  maintain  the  maximum  possible  flexibility.  We  must  not 
saddle  ourselves  with  self-denying  ordinances  which  may  prevent  or 
seem  to  prevent  us  from  doing  certain  things  under  any  circumstances. 
There  are  very  few  things  that  a  democracy  cannot  do  if  given  a  par¬ 
ticular  combination  of  circumstances  and  necessity.  It  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  democratic  principles  and  immoral  ac¬ 
tions,  and  an  attempt  to  do  so  constitutes  a  dangerous  and  unnecessary 
handicap.  (2)  We  should  refrain  from  making  any  commitments 
which  are  neither  absolutely  necessary  nor  within  our  capacity  to  ful¬ 
fill.  (3)  We  must  realize  that  we  are  now  in  a  mortal  conflict;  that  we 
are  now  in  a  war  worse  than  any  we  have  ever  experienced.  Just 
because  there  is  not  much  shooting  as  yet  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
in  a  cold  war.  It  is  not  a  cold  war ;  it  is  a  hot  war.  The  only  difference 
between  this  and  previous  hot  wars  is  that  death  comes  more  slowly 
and  in  a  different  fashion. 

Mr.  Lovett  suggested  that  the  Conclusions  should  be  stated  simply, 
clearly,  and  in  almost  telegraphic  style,  or  in  what  he  referred  to  as 
“Hemingway  sentences”.  He  suggested  that  they  should  be  along  the 
following  lines :  The  Soviet  expenditures  on  their  military  establish¬ 
ment  are  obviously  too  large  to  be  for  defensive  purposes.  The 
Soviet  Union’s  military  establishment  is  obviously  designed  for  offense. 
The  Russians  have  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  use  threats,  compul¬ 
sion,  and  force  to  accomplish  their  ends.  They  have  been  and  are  now 
using  invisible  means  of  aggression.  By  the  desire  and  explicit  choice 
of  the  Soviet  Union  we  have  been  designated  the  prime  enemy  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  present  course  of  the  United 
States  is  inadequate  to  such  an  extent  that  it  increases  the  dangers  to 
freedom.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  immediately  to  bring  our  military 
competence  up  to  a  higher  level  than  has  previously  been  planned  and 
to  place  in  our  hands,  and  those  of  our  allies  of  proven  courage  and 
determination,  the  weapons  designed  to  meet  our  objectives. 

Mr.  Lovett’s  Recommendations  would  be  along  the  following  lines : 

( 1 )  The  public  must  be  supplied  with  the  facts. 

(2)  Our  intelligence  facilities,  which  are  our  first  line  of  defense 
and  which  are  grossly  inadequate,  should  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency. 

(3)  Our  national  efforts  in  the  cold  war  must  be  specifically  allo¬ 
cated  to  a  group  headed  by  a  man  of  recognized  stature  who  has  the 
equivalent  of  a  Cabinet  rank  and  the  equivalent  of  the  authority  vested 
in  wartime,  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  man  and  his  agency 
should  have  a  clear  directive  from  the  President  and  appropriate 
Congressional  authorities. 
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(4)  Our  strategic  plans  for  a  shooting  war  and  our  covert  devices  in 
the  cold  war  must  be  so  designed  as  mutually  to  complement  each  other. 

(5)  Administrative  techniques  must  be  modernized  so  that  policy 
can  be  translated  into  action  with  the  minimum  of  delay. 

(6)  The  time  factor  which  divides  our  potential  strength  and  forces 
in  being  must  be  cut  down  by  large-scale  tooling  and  planning  efforts. 

(7)  We  should  use  every  method  of  economic  warfare  which  could 
possibly  throw  the  enemy  off  schedule  or  off  balance.  This  would  have 
a  good  psychological  effect  both  in  our  camp  and  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  In  other  words,  the  efforts  of  a  “Department  of  Dirty  Tricks” 
should  be  commensurate  with  that  of  all  other  agencies. 

(8)  We  must  have  a  much  vaster  propaganda  machine  to  tell  our 
story  at  home  and  abroad. 

[Here  follows  Part  II,  “Specific  Comments.'  ] 

Part  III.  Additional  Comments 

We  must  meet  the  threat  of  international  communism  in  the  field 
of  ideas  and  this  means  we  must  capitalize  on  our  standard  of  living, 
the  role  of  the  individual,  and  the  fact  that  our  system  is  based  on  a 
freedom  of  choice.  Mr.  Lovett  is  convinced  that  we  have  the  latent 
competence  to  do  this  job;  because  if  we  can  sell  every  useless  article 
known  to  man  in  large  quantities,  we  should  be  able  to  sell  our  very 
fine  story  in  larger  quantities. 

He  suggested  that  we  need  not  wait  for  a  build-up  of  our  material 
power  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  communists  in  the  cold  war  and 
start  acting  exactly  as  though  we  were  under  fire  from  an  invading 
army.  In  the  war  in  which  we  are  presently  engaged,  we  should  fight 
with  no  holds  barred.  We  should  find  every  weak  spot  in  the  enemy’s 
armor,  both  on  the  periphery  and  at  the  center,  and  hit  him  with  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  to  hand.  Anything  we  do  short  of  an  all-out  effort 
is  inexcusable.  We  should  cause  them  trouble  wherever  we  can.  There 
are  plenty  of  partisans  and  dissidents  on  the  enemy’s  borders  and 
within  his  camp  who  are  willing  to  fight  with  their  lives  if  we  give 
them  some  leadership  and  if  they  are  convinced  that  we  are  going  to 
stick  with  the  job  until  we  have  finished  it. 

The  fact  that  the  Kremlin  can  make  up  its  mind  and  move  faster 
than  we  ean  is  partly  due  to  the  difference  in  our  objectives,  partly 
due  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  democratic  system,  but  also  due  to 
poor  operating  procedures  on  our  side — and  this  last  can  be  and  must 
be  corrected.  He  suggested  that  we  make  a  thorough  study  of  all  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare  possibilities,  including  preemptive  buying.  Mr.  Nitze 
said  that  a  great  deal  of  study  and  a  great  deal  of  action  have  been 
taken  in  this  field,  and  that  from  what  we  can  see  now  we  cannot 
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expect  very  great  results.  Mr.  Lovett  said  that  that  was  quite  possibly 
true,  but  that  if  our  needling  tactics  are  sharp  and  nasty  enough 
we  may  have  psychological  results  which  will  make  them  well 
worth-while. 

He  suggested  that  the  paper  might  also  anticipate  and  discuss  in 
the  chapter  on  “Possible  Courses  of  Action”  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  before,  and  may  be  made  again,  that  the  U.S.S.K.  and  the 
the  United  States  divide  the  world  into  spheres  of  influence. 

He  also  thought  a  part  of  our  program  should  be  to  spend  more 
money  on  defense  of  the  United  States  with  radar  and  automatic 
weapons.  The  defense  of  the  home-land  is  a  very  popular  subject  with 
most  people  and  at  the  present  time  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  very  nervous  because  they  don’t  see  anything  being  done  in  that 
field.  If  something  were  done  it  would  give  them  more  composure  and 
result  in  a  better  atmosphere  in  which  to  conduct  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  Lovett  said  he  had  no  doubts  whatsoever  about  our  economic 
capabilities.  In  fact,  he  thought  that  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
might  benefit  from  the  kind  of  build-up  which  we  were  suggesting. 
In  this  connection  he  added  that  he  thought  there  was  practically 
nothing  that  the  country  could  not  do  if  it  wanted  to  do  it.  It  becomes 
stronger  economically  every  day.  Except  for  a  few  minor  items,  the 
far  West,  which  he  had  just  visited,  is  self-sufficient  economically. 
That  part  of  our  exports  which  we  have  had  to  subsidize  has  amounted 
to  about  1%  of  our  national  income,  which  is  a  very  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  results  achieved.  It  is,  however,  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
security  to  increase  our  imports.  He  sees  no  financial  problems  worthy 
of  the  name  involved  in  the  build-up  which  we  shall  have  to  make. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Committee  on  Economic  Development  has 
proven  that  there  are  between  1  and  3  billion  dollars  of  fat  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  budget  which  could  be  converted  to  cash  for  other  purposes. 

He  said  that  we  had  a  terrible  problem  of  public  information  and 
support  and  made  several  suggestions:  (1)  that  we  get  in  what  he 
called  a  “group  of  paraphrasers”  who  could  turn  what  it  is  we  have 
to  say  to  the  American  people  into  understandable  terms  for  the 
average  man  on  the  street.  (2)  that  we  parcel  out  our  message  to  a 
number  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  Government  to  be  reiterated  and 
reiterated  and  reiterated.  (3)  we  should  enlist  the  aid  of  schools, 
colleges,  churches,  and  other  groups.  In  tapping  all  the  sources  we 
will  find  that  somewhere  in  this  Government  is  a  specialist  in  almost 
everything  in  the  world  and  as  the  story  gets  underway  and  the  people 
gradually  begin  to  see  some  leadership  we  will  get  help  from  all  kinds 
of  sources.  (4)  he  suggested  that  we  get  a  group  of  elder  statesmen 
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(very  much,  like  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Barnard)  which  would  “audit 
and  certify”  our  findings  and  thereby  back  up  the  Administration's- 
statement  of  the  facts.  It  would  probably  be  better,  in  his  opinion,  if 
such  a  group  were  not  appointed  as  a  commission  by  the  President 
because  it  might  thereby  be  tarred  with  the  Administration’s  brush- 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 


Record  of  the  Meeting  of  the  State-Defense  Policy  Review  Group r 
Department  of  State ,  Monday ,  March  W,  1950 , 3  p.  m.  to  5 :  Ipj  p.  m. 


TOP  SECRET 


Present:  Department  of  State 
Paul  H.  Nitze 

R.  Gordon  Arneson 
George  Butler 
Carlton  Savage 
Robert  Tufts 
Harry  H.  Schwartz 

Department  of  Defense 
Major  General  T.  H.  Landon 
Robert  LeBaron 
Najeeb  Halaby 
Rational  Security  Council 

S.  Everett  Gleason 


Consultant 

Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence 1 

Dr.  Lawrence  said  he  would  address  himself  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  difference  in  attitude  between  the  working  scientists  as  against 
what  he  described  as  the  “talking”  scientists.  He  said  that  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  scientists  did  any  public  talking  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  their  views  were  not  representative  of  the  great  mass  of  scien¬ 
tists  who  did  the  work.  He  said  he  read  a  great  deal  in  the  press  to 
tne  effect  that  secrecy  and  security  regulations  which  surround  the 
atomic  bomb  and  hydrogen  bomb  developments  made  it  impossible 
for  scientists  to  work.  He  classified  such  reports  as  complete  nonsense 
and  said  that  when  he  and  a  group  of  laboratory  and  plant  managers 
were  meeting  informally  recently  in  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  not 

form? -inventor1  of" iWv!?0/  °f  the  Ra(liation  Laboratory,  University  of  Cali- 

yric,pant  in  the  atomk  b"“b 
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•one  knew  of  a  single  case  of  a  scientist  who  refused  to  work  on  these 
•developments  because  of  security  regulations  or  secrecy.  He  said  that 
the  freedom  comes  through  the  magnificent  facilities  that  are  available 
and  that  all  the  scientists  he  knew  would  much  rather  have  the  facili¬ 
ties  than  the  right  to  publish  material  on  their  work.  In  a  recent  tour 
of  the  country  he  had  talked  with  many  of  the  men  who  actually  work 
on  the  H-bomb  and  he  found  none  who  felt  that  such  work  should  not 
be  done.  Among  “talkers”  he  finds  a  strange  inconsistency  in  that 
those  who  once  thought  the  atomic  bomb  was  a  terrible  thing  now  have 
no  such  scruples  about  it  but  have  transferred  their  sense  of  horror  to 
the  H-bomb. 

He  labeled  the  cost  of  atomic  developments  as  “chicken-feed”  and 
said  that  we  should  be  spending  ten  times  as  much.  He  said  further 
that  expanded  developments  in  the  atomic  field  produce  more,  not 
fewer,  physicists;  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  what  it  is  that  makes 
first-class  scientists,  the  more  work  there  is  to  do,  the  faster  new  ones 
are  bred.  As  top  men  in  each  laboratory  and  plant  are  pulled  out  to 
start  something  new,  one  finds  that  not  only  are  there  capable  young 
men  to  take  their  places,  but  that  the  young  men  have  newer  ideas  and 
produce  them  much  faster  than  the  older  men — and  he  included  him¬ 
self  in  the  latter  category. 

He  said  that  he  was  personally  optimistic  about  the  development 
of  new  types  of  atomic  weapons  as  well  as  radiological  weapons,  and 
he  felt  that  the  time  was  not  far  off  when  there  would  be  those  which 
■could  insure  the  defense  of  Europe  and  which,  furthermore,  might  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  allies  to  use  themselves.  We  will  only  be  able 
to  develop  such  things,  however,  if  we  spend  more  money  and  energy 
on  the  whole  field  of  atomic  energy.  It  was,  he  added,  pointless  to 
think  about  such  developments  running  in  a  straight  line  into  the 
future.  On  the  contrary,  these  developments  spread  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  quite  unpredicted  uses  are  often  found  for  new  ideas. 
Putting  it  another  way,  you  develop  the  efficiency  of  one  weapon  on  a 
rising  curve  but  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  that  part  of  the  curve 
which  begins  to  slant  downward  because  before  that  point  is  reached, 
•something  new  pops  up  which  continues  the  curve  on  upwards. 

He  expressed,  as  his  personal  opinion,  that  no  technical  control  of 
atomic  weapons  was  possible  without  a  complete  opening  up  of  Russia. 

In  response  to  specific  questions,  he  said  that  not  only  were  such 
plants  as  the  one  at  Hanford  completely  old-fashioned  and  inefficient 
now  but  that  he  could  foresee  new  raw  materials  and  techniques 
which  would  make  possible  “bathtub”  operations. 

His  major  thesis  was  that  our  safety  lies  in  being  farther  ahead 
scientifically  and  productively  than  the  Russians. 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  ( Nitze ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 1 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  March  22,  1950. 

Subject:  Today’s  meeting  with  Secretary  Johnson  and  General 
Bradley 

As  of  possible  assistance,  herewith  is  a  reminder  of  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  which  I  made  orally  to  you  yesterday  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  today’s  meeting  with  Secretary  Johnson  and  General  Bradley. 

(1)  That  the  meeting  be  held  in  the  Planning  Staff’s  conference 
room; 

(2)  That  you  might  wish  to  explain  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
meeting  by  saying 

(a)  That  this  project  was  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  Presidential 
Directive  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  to  “undertake  a 
reexamination  of  our  objectives  in  peace  and  war  and  of  the  effect 
of  these  objectives  on  our  strategic  plans  in  the  light  of  the  probable 
fission  bomb  capability  and  possible  thermonuclear  bomb  capability 
of  the  Soviet  Union” ; 

(b)  That  you  understand  that  the  President  wanted  a  thorough 
and  fresh  review  unfettered  by  considerations  of  existing  policies 
or  commitments ; 

( c )  That  except  for  yourself,  Mr.  Johnson,  General  Bradley,  and 
Mr.  Busk,  all  of  those  present  have  been  working  actively  on  this 
study  (they  all  have  AEC  “Q”  clearance)  ; 

( d )  That  Mr.  Lay,  representing  the  White  House,  has  participated 
in  the  study  from  the  beginning ;  and 

(e)  That  although  the  work  is  not  completed,  this  particular  meet¬ 
ing  was  arranged  to  allow  the  group  to  make  a  progress  report  to  you 
and  to  Secretary  Johnson  and  to  determine  whether  the  work  which 
has  been  done  is,  in  the  opinion  of  yourself  and  Secretary  Johnson, 
responsive  to  the  President’s  Directive. 

(3)  The  Group  has  consulted  during  its  study  the  following 
persons : 

J.  Bobert  Oppenheimer 
James  B.  Conant 
Chester  I.  Barnard 
Henry  D.  Smyth 
Bobert  A.  Lovett 
Ernest  O.  Lawrence 

(4)  The  working  group  has  taken  elaborate  precautions  against 
leaks,  and  with  specific  regard  to  today's  meeting  the  press  officers  in 
the  two  Departments  have  been  told  that  if  there  are  any  questions 
asked  and  only  if  there  are  any  questions  asked — by  the  press,  they 


‘Staff  by  Harry  H'  Schwartz>  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Policy  Planning 
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should  say  that  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  General 
Bradley  are  consulting  on  matters  related  to  the  meetings  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  which  Secretary  Johnson  and  General 
Bradley  will  attend  in  Europe  next  week.2 

(5)  If  it  is  agreeable  to  Secretary  Johnson,  you  might  suggest  that 
Mr.  Nitze,  who  has  been  acting  as  chairman  of  the  State-Defense 
study  group,  outline  the  thinking  of  the  group  in  general  terms  and 
that  General  Landon  address  himself  to  the  military  aspects  of  the 
problem,  after  which  there  can  be  a  general  discussion  of  any  nature 
which  may  seem  profitable  to  yourself  and  Secretary  Johnson. 

( 6 )  F inally ,  depending  upon  how  the  meeting  progresses,  there  may 
be  an  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the  next  steps  would  seem  to  call  for 

(a)  A  further  polishing  of  the  paper ; 

(  })  )  A  reflection  in  the  paper  of  such  comments  as  have  been  forth¬ 
coming  during  the  meeting ; 

( c)  Detailed  processing  of  the  paper  through  the  appropriate  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  two  Departments  (that  as  far  as  the  State  Department 
is  concerned  this  would  be  a  selected  group  of  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries)  ;  and 

(d)  Possible  additional  consultants — on  the  domestic  economic 
problems  Secretary  Snyder3  and  McCabe  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  4 — would  be  extremely  useful ;  on  the  problem  as  a  whole  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  should  be  helpful. 


s  The  Military  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  held 
its  Third  Meeting  at  The  Hague  on  March  28 ;  the  NATO  Defense  Committee  met 
on  April  1,  also  at  The  Hague. 

3  John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

4  Thomas  B.  McCabe,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Piles 

Memorandum  of  Conversation  at  the  Department  of  State , 
Wednesday,  March  22, 1950,  3 : 00  p.  m.  to  3 :  ldf  p.  m.1 


TOP  SECRET 

Present :  Department  of  State 
Secretary  Acheson 
Dean  Rusk 
Paul  H.  Nitze 
R.  Gordon  Arneson 
George  Butler 
Robert  Tufts 
Harry  H.  Schwartz 


1  Presumably  drafted  by  Harry  H.  Schwartz,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Policy 

Planning  Staff.  For  Secretary  Acheson’s  recollection  of  this  meeting,  see  Dean 

Acheson,  Present  at  the  Ci'eation:  My  Years  in  the  State  Department  (New  York : 

W.  W.  Norton  and  Company) ,  p.  373. 
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Department  of  Defense 
Secretary  Johnson 
General  Omar  Bradley 
Major  General  James  H.  Burns 
Major  General  T.  H.  Landon 
Najeeb  Halaby 
National  Security  Council 
James  Lay 
S.  Everett  Gleason 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Admiral  S.  W.  Souers*  2 

As  Secretary  Acheson  started  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
Secretary  Johnson  asked  if  Mr.  Acheson  had  read  the  paper.3  Mr. 
Acheson  said  that  he  read  most  of  it  yesterday.  Mr.  J ohnson  said  that 
he  had  not  read  it  nor  had  General  Bradley,  and  that  neither  one  of 
them  was  going  to  agree  to  anything  which  he  had  not  read.  He  said 
that  the  paper  was  brought  to  his  attention  at  10 :  00  this  morning  and 
that  there  had,  therefore,  been  no  time  for  him  or  for  General  Brad¬ 
ley,  who  is  extremely  busy  with  other  matters  in  connection  with  his 
trip  to  Europe,  to  read  the  paper.  He  said,  further,  that  he  did  not  like 
being  called  to  conferences  without  having  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  appropriate  material,  that  this  was  the  fourth  time  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  had  done  this  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  want  any  more 
of  it.  Mr.  Acheson  asked  Mr.  Johnson  if  he  would  prefer  to  adjourn 
the  meeting  until  some  later  date  when  he  would  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  the  paper.  Mr.  Johnson  replied  that  since  he  and  General 
Bradley  were  here  they  might  as  well  continue  with  the  meeting.  He 
wanted  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  he  was  going  to  agree 
to  nothing. 

Mr.  Acheson  explained  that  it  was  not  intended  that  any  decision 
should  be  reached  at  this  meeting  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  merely  for  the  two  Secretaries  to  hear  an  interim  report  from  the 
working  group  so  as  to  judge  whether  the  subject  matter  the  working 
group  was  covering  was  responsive  to  the  President’s  directive. 
Mr.  Nitze  said  that  it  had  been  originally  planned  to  suggest  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  Friday ;  but,  in  view  of  General  Bradley’s  departure  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  suggested  date  had  been  moved  up  to  Wednesday.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  then  told  Mr.  Nitze  that  any  arrangements  for  meetings  should 
be  made  only  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  he  admonished 


"Consultant  to  the  President  on  National  Security  Affairs;  Executive  Secre¬ 

tary  of  the  National  Security  Council,  1947-1949. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  report  in  final  form,  see  NSC  68,  April  7,  p.  235. 
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Mr.  Nitze  to  remember  that  in  the  future.  He  added  that  General 
Burns  has  no  authority  to  arrange  such  conferences.  He  said  that  the 
fact  that  General  Bradley  was  going  to  Europe  was  no  excuse  what¬ 
soever  for  calling  such  a  meeting  and  that  it  was  not  the  business  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  arrange  meetings  with  General  Bradley 
in  any  event  as  that  could  be  done  only  through  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  Acheson  asked  Mr.  Nitze  to  outline  the  group’s  work  and  Mr. 
Nitze  set  forth  the  analysis  briefly,  explaining  that  General  Landon 
would  outline  the  military  implications  of  the  study  with  specific 
regard  to  the  atomic  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Nitze  started 
to  outline  the  working  group’s  tentative  conclusions,  but  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  Mr.  J ohnson  who  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  hear  what  the 
conclusions  were.  Mr.  Johnson  then  said  that  there  were  two  things 
in  the  study  which  should  not  be  in  it  and  one  thing  which  was  not 
in  it  but  should  be.  He  offered  to  specify  the  former  and  said  that  he 
would  specify  the  latter  on  another  date.  Mr.  Acheson  then  suggested 
that  he  and  Mr.  Johnson  might  authorize  the  group  to  continue  its 
work  on  its  present  lines.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  would  not  express 
any  opinion  on  that.  He  said  that  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a 
coequal  Department,  was  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  any  matter  if 
given  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  in  which  to  study  it  beforehand, 
but  that  such  had  not  been  the  case  in  this  instance,  and  this  was  the 
fourth  time  the  Department  of  State  had  tried  to  put  him  in  such  a 
position.  He  had  protested  before  and  he  would  continue  to  protest. 
He  said,  furthermore,  that  plans  had  been  made  to  issue  a  press  release 
after  the  meeting  which  presumably  would  indicate  that  agreement 
had  been  reached  on  this  matter  and  that  he  was  violently  opposed  to 
any  such  maneuver,  as  he  was  not  going  to  agree  to  anything. 
Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Nitze  explained  that  there  was  no  such  plan 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  contrary  was  true :  because  it  was  feared  that 
Mr.  Johnson’s  and  General  Bradley’s  presence  here  might  be  noted, 
in  spite  of  precautions  taken  to  avoid  it,  the  press  office  had  been 
alerted  to  say  in  response  to  any  questions  which  might  be  received 
regarding  Secretary  Johnson’s  and  General  Bradley’s  presence  that 
they  were  here  merely  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  State  prior  to 
going  to  Europe  to  meet  with  the  NAT  organization  on  defense.  Gen¬ 
eral  Burns  added  that  such  was  his  definite  understanding  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  and  that  he  had  conveyed  that  information  to  Mr.  Johnson 
this  morning.  Mr.  Johnson  then  said  that  General  Bradley  was  going 
to  Europe  on  the  business  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  did  not 
have  to  consult  with  any  one  outside  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
order  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Acheson  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  if  he  had  any  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  the  meeting  should  proceed  and,  on  receiving  a  negative 
reply,  said  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  more  to  discuss  at 
this  meeting  and  asked  Mr.  Johnson  if  lie  would  like  to  adjourn. 
Mr.  Johnson  agreed. 


711.00/3-2450 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  lay  the  Secretary  of  State1 

secret  [Washington,]  March  2d,  1950. 

Participants :  The  Secretary 

Eep.  Christian  A.  Herter  (R.  Mass.) 

II — Ben  H.  Brown,  J r. 

Representative  Herter  called  on  me  on  March  21,  1950.  He  stated 
that  he  wished  to  discuss  several  matters  about  which  he  was  gravely 
concerned.  For  some  time,  he  disclosed,  he  has  realized  that  the  United 
States  is  confronted  with  three  major  objectives,  and  that  all  three 
cannot  possibly  be  reached.  The  first  is  balancing  the  Budget,  the 
second  foreign  commitments,  and  the  third  domestic  commitments. 
He  feels  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  and  carry  out  necessary  foreign 
commitments  and  make  the  social  advances  at  home  which  are  desir¬ 
able  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  dollar  sound  by  balancing  the 
budget.  There  must  be  a  de-emphasis  of  at  least  one  of  the  three. 

He  cited  as  a  particular  example  the  National  Science  Foundation 
bill  which  came  before  the  Rules  Committee.  He  said  that  Representa¬ 
tive  Wadsworth2  was  very  much  concerned  about  this  bill  since, 
although  a  very  desirable  project,  it  was  another  new  expenditure. 
The  Rules  Committee  was  slow  on  acting  on  this  measure  and  the 
President  called  Representative  Wadsworth  in.  Representative  Wads¬ 
worth  expressed  to  the  President  his  concern  over  the  number  of  meas¬ 
ures  which  had  been  proposed  which  would  increase  the  Federal 
deficit,  and  said  that  although  the  bill  was  a  worthy  one,  he  did  not 
consider  it  an  essential  expenditure  at  the  present  time.  The  President 
in  reply  stated  that  he  was  not  worried  about  the  deficit  because  he 
had  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  a  projection  of  expendi¬ 
tures  and  revenues  over  the  next  several  years  and  this  projection,  as 
a  result  of  the  anticipated  increase  in  national  income  and  reduction 
in  military  budget  and  foreign  spending  showed  by  1953  a  surplus 
which  could  be  used  for  debt  retirement.  The  President  was  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  with  the  situation  but  Representative  Wadsworth  was 

1  Drafted  by  Ben  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

a  James  W.  Wadsworth  of  New  York,  Member  of  tbe  House  Rules  Committee. 
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rather  astonished,  particularly  since  the  projection  showed  a  reduction 
in  military  expenditures  to  $9  billion  and  no  foreign  expenditures. 

Hr.  Herter  felt  that  there  was  also  a  feeling  of  security  among  the 
American  people  which  is  not  justified  by  the  world  situation  as  he 
sees  it  today.  In  his  opinion  the  situation  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
is  deteriorating,  and  our  position  in  the  next  five  years  will,  unless  the 
trend  is  reversed,  be  most  serious. 

He  said  that  that  was  the  situation  as  he  saw  it  and  that  he  had 
been  turning  over  in  his  mind  possible  things  that  we  could  do  about 
it.  He  had  two  suggestions.  First,  we  should  make  another  effort  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  Soviets.  The  basis  of  the  agreement  should 
be  the  seven  points  covered  in  my  Berkeley  speech.3  In  the  event  of 
failure  to  reach  agreement,  we  should  take  the  offensive  on  two 
fronts — one  diplomatically  and  the  other  in  the  U.N.  If  the  Soviets 
refuse  to  reach  agreement  with  us,  we  should  label  them  the  barbarians 
that  they  are  and  reach  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  do  business  with 
them.  We  should  then  proceed  to  force  them  out  of  the  U.N.  and  bring 
about  a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations.  Both  of  these  efforts  would 
have  to  be  preceded  by  obtaining  the  support,  first,  of  all  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  nations,  and,  second,  and  more  difficult,  of  our  Western  European 
friends.  We  would  then  “draw  down  the  iron  curtain”  on  our  side, 
not,  of  course,  politically  or  information-wise  but  physically  by  pre¬ 
venting  trade  and  the  movement  of  persons. 

I  expressed  my  agreement  with  him  on  the  dilemma  with  which  we 
are  confronted  by  the  three  problems  he  first  mentioned.  I  also  ex¬ 
pressed  complete  agreement  with  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
have  a  false  sense  of  security  and  do  not  realize  that  the  ’world  situa¬ 
tion,  which  is  called  a  cold  war,  is  in  fact  a  real  war  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  one  purpose  and  that  is  world  domination.  With  respect  to 
the  world  situation,  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  our  position  has  de¬ 
teriorated  between  1948  and  1949,  except  for  the  loss  of  China  which 
was  expected,  but  that  during  the  last  six  to  nine  months  there  had 
been  a  trend  against  us  which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  would  lead  to 
a  considerable  deterioration  in  our  position. 

I  said  that  I  felt  the  American  people  must  be  made  to  realize  the 
gravity  of  our  situation  and  must  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
we  must  make  certain  sacrifices  in  order  to  meet  the  problem  of  Soviet 
aggression;  that  we  can  only  meet  it  with  the  full  support  of  the 
American  people  which  cannot  be  marshalled  without  a  thorough 
understanding  on  their  part.  The  Soviets  are  intent  on  world  domi¬ 
nation  and  have  extended  their  sphere  of  influence  materially  in  the 


s  For  the  text  of  Acheson’s  address  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
March  16,  see  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  27,  1950,  pp.  473-478. 
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past  several  years.  They  have  no  intention  of  stopping  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  about  a  situation  where  we  will  be  confronted  by 
having  the  rest  of  the  world  under  their  domination.  Their  method 
is  to  wipe  out  centers  of  resistance  wherever  they  exist  by  political  and 
economic  undermining.  We  are  the  only  real  force  in  opposition  to 
their  movement,  the  only  nation  which  has  the  ability  and  the  re¬ 
sources  to  help  other  nations  fight  world  communism.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  their  primary  target.  They  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
us  standing  alone,  suddenly  confronted  with  the  realization  that  we 
had  no  friends  outside  of  the  hemisphere,  thoroughly  confused  politi¬ 
cally  and  economically. 

I  explained  that  as  I  see  it  we  must  do  two  things.  First,  we  must 
continue  to  keep  the  door  open  to  discussion  with  the  Russians.  Second, 
we  must  build  ourselves  and  our  friends  politically,  economically  and 
militarily  to  a  point  where  we  have  a  united  force  with  which  to  con¬ 
front  the  Soviets.  When  we  have  accomplished  this,  we  may  then  be 
successful  in  reaching  agreement  with  them.  They  may  then  be  willing 
to  recede.  However,  even  at  that  point  we  must  not  depend  on  their 
good  will.  Even  if  agreement  is  reached  we  must  not  relax  the  strength 
we  have  built  up.  To  do  so  would  merely  invite  them  to  back  down  on 
their  agreements  at  any  point  where  they  think  they  might  get  away 
with  it.  In  other  words,  we  must  create  a  situation  of  strength  in  op¬ 
position  to  Soviet  intentions  of  world  domination,  and  maintain  that 
strength  even  after  we  may  have  reached  agreement  on  the  seven  points 
covered  in  my  Berkeley  speech.  I  assured  him  that  I  realized  the  many 
steps  we  must  take  to  achieve  this  strength.  We  will  have  to  make 
sacrifices.  We  must  operate  within  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  other 
arrangements.  We  must  strengthen  the  organization  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact.  We  must  have  a  political  body  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  countries  capable  of  making  top-level  decisions  expeditiously  on 
military  plans. 

With  specific  reference  to  his  two  proposals,  I  said  that  I  do  not 
think  we  should  try  to  expel  the  iron  curtain  countries  from  the  United 
Nations  but  rather  that  we  should  constantly  press  to  achieve  a  work¬ 
ing  arrangement  within  the  United  Nations  which  would  allow  it  to 
function,  that  we  should  keep  pressing  proposals  for  working  arrange¬ 
ments  such  as  a  voluntary  agreement  not  to  use  the  veto.  I  said  that  I 
fear  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  might  have  very  bad  reper¬ 
cussions.  If  you  sever  ties  completely,  you  have  no  basis  for  dealing 
with  those  countries.  Such  a  proposal  might  lead  to  war. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Herter  said  that  he  wondered  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  bring  about  among  the  American  people  a  realization  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  without  some  domestic  crisis,  some- 
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thing  concrete  to  which  your  appeal  could  be  tied,  such  as  a  break  in 
diplomatic  relations.  I  replied  that  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  necessary 
to  create  such  a  situation,  the  chances  are  too  good  that  the  Russians 
will  do  so  themselves.  I  referred  to  the  proposed  demonstration  in 
Berlin  on  the  28th  of  May,  which  might  result  in  300  odd  thousand 
German  youths  attacking  the  populace  of  Western  Berlin.4  That 
would  certainly  be  a  messy  situation  and  a  crisis.  I  referred  to  the  next 
scheduled  meeting  of  the  Deputies  on  the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty  when 
the  Soviets  may  indicate  conclusively  that  there  will  be  no  treaty  and 
that  they  want  us  to  get  out  of  Eastern  [Western f]  Austria  thus 
ringing  down  the  iron  curtain  in  that  area.  Finally,  I  referred  to  the 
possibility  of  an  overall  attack  on  Formosa  from  the  mainland  of 
China  where  we  understand  air  strips  are  being  built,  Soviet  planes 
are  being  furnished,  and  Soviet  crews  are  training  Chinese  crews. 

I  further  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Herter  that  one  of  the  reasons  the 
Russians  are  considered  more  dangerous  today  than  in  1936,  at  which 
time  they  had  the  same  superiority  in  military  power,  was  that  in  1936 
they  were  in  Russia.  Today  they  have  extended  themselves  consider¬ 
ably.  I  said  that  if  we  could  get  them  back  into  Russia  by  agreement 
on  peace  treaties  for  Austria  and  Germany,  we  would  be  in  a  far 
superior  position  militarily,  that  even  if  they  did  not  withdraw  all 
the  way  into  Russia  but  remained  in  Poland,  we  would  be  much  better 
off  than  with  them  now  near  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Mr.  Herter  asked  how  I  proposed  to  go  about  bringing  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  a  realization  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  replied 
that  I  intended  to  continue  making  speeches  on  the  subject,  driving 
home  each  time  the  same  basic  points,  and  adding  little  by  little  to  the 
proposals  for  meeting  these  problems.  I  said  that  I  realized  that 
speeches  alone  would  not  do  it,  that  people  read  and  heard  what  was 
said  and  then  turned  their  attention  to  other  matters  but  that  each 
speech  would  evoke  a  certain  amount  of  press  comment,  a  certain 
amount  of  discussion  and  that  I  felt  the  influence  would  spread. 

I  told  Mr.  Herter  that  if  at  any  time  he  felt  like  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  speech,  I  would  be  delighted  if  he  would  do  so,  that  it 
would  help  me  materially  for  there  are  a  great  many  people  he  can 
reach. 

Mr.  Herter  said  that  he  hoped  we  would  be  able  to  work  things  out, 
that  he  wanted  to  be  helpful,  that  he  was  sorry  I  had  had  so  much 
trouble  on  the  Hill  recently  and  that  he  realized  that  made  my 
problems  more  difficult. 

*  Documentation  on  the  Whitsuntide  Hally  in  Berlin,  May  28—30,  is  scheduled 
for  publication  in  volume  iv. 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (' Webb)1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  March  30,  1950. 

The  enclosed  papers  are  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  State-Defense 
Study  Group  pursuant  to  the  President’s  directive  of  January  31, 
1950,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which 
called  for  a  reexamination  of  our  objectives  in  peace  and  war  and  of 
the  effect  of  these  objectives  on  our  strategic  plans,  in  the  light  of  the 
probable  fission  bomb  capability  and  possible  thermonuclear  bomb 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  longer  paper,  entitled,  “State- 
Defense  Staff  Study”,2  has  been  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
working  group,  Mr.  Paul  PI.  Nitze,  and  by  Major  General  T.  H.  Lan- 
don,  a  representative  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  staff  study 
represents  the  basic  background  for  the  shorter  paper,  entitled  “Draft 
Report  to  the  President”,  which  consists  primarily  of  a  summary  of 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  the  staff  study,  together  with  conclusions 
and  recommendations  identical  to  those  in  the  staff  study.3  Although 
it  is  planned  that  both  papers  should  go  to  the  President,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  approval  will  be  sought  only  for  the  latter. 

Your  written  comments  are  to  be  forwarded  no  later  than  Wednes¬ 
day  noon,  April  5,  to  the  Secretary,  through  me,  with  a  copy  to  Mr. 
Nitze.  Keeping  in  mind  the  relationship  between  the  two  papers,  you 
should  feel  free  to  comment  on  both  to  the  extent  that  you  consider 
your  comments  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Secretary.  You  should  per¬ 
sonally  prepare  these  comments.  If  you  feel  that  you  can  comment 
more  profitably  by  consulting  selected  members  of  your  staff,  please 
do  so  without  disclosing  to  them  the  nature  of  the  conclusions  or  the 
recommendations  and  without  showing  the  text  to  anyone. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  extraordinary  security  precautions  which 
have  been  observed  to  date  in  connection  with  this  study  be  continued 
at  least  until  the  President  has  received  the  report  formally  from  the 


This  memorandum  was  addressed  to  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Rusk,  Kennan, 
Butterworth,  Fisher,  Thompson  and/or  Perkins,  Bohlen,  Barrett,  Miller,  Hicker- 
son,  Byroade,  Thorp,  Ambassador  at  Large  Philip  C.  Jessup,  and  Raymond  A. 
Hare  (Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and 
African  Affairs). 

2  On  April  7,  the  “staff  study,”  with  minor  changes,  was  submitted  to  President 
Truman  as  the  analysis  portion  of  the  Report  to  the  President ;  for  text,  see  NSC 
68,  April  14,  p.  234. 

3  In  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  April  6,  Nitze  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  summary  here  under  reference  be  eliminated  as  unnecessary 
and  confusing.  General  Landon,  Nitze  stated,  concurred.  A  corrigendum  of 
April  7  indicated  that  the  shorter  paper  was  in  fact  discarded.  No  copy  of  the 
document  has  been  found  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State.  (Policy  Planning 
Staff  Files) 
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Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  has  had  an  adequate  opportunity 
thoroughly  to  study  it  and  to  come  to  a  decision  with  regard  to  the 
major  conclusion.  If  his  decision  is  affirmative,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Government  will  be  instructed,  under  the 
coordination  of  the  NSC,  to  develop  programs  in  connection  there¬ 
with  ;  and  at  that  time  the  full  machinery  of  the  Department  will  be 
called  into  action.  If  the  President  decides  in  the  negative,  no  one 
in  this  Department  will  refer  to  that  fact  or  talk  about  this  study. 


S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  63D351 : 1 2  NSC  14  Series 

Memorandum  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Webb)  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security  Council  (LayY 

secret  Washington,  March  30,  1950. 

Subject:  First  Progress  Peport  on  NSC  14/1,  “The  Position  of  the 
United  States  with  Respect  to  Providing  Military  Assistance  to 
Nations  of  the  Non-Soviet  World.”  3 

NSC  14/1  was  approved  as  governmental  policy  on  July  10,  1948. 
It  is  requested  that  this  Progress  Report  dated  March  24,  1950,  be 
circulated  to  the  members  of  the  Council  for  their  information. 

The  conclusions  of  NSC  14/1  were  implemented  by  the  enactment 
on  October  6  of  Public  Law  329,  81st  Congress — the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  and  by  Public  Law  430,  which  made  appropria¬ 
tions  authorized  by  the  enabling  act.  This  legislation  was  prepared  for 
presentation  to  Congress  by  the  F oreign  Assistance  Correlation  Com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  and  the  ECA. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  authorized  by  Public  Law 
329  is  now  being  carried  out  jointly  by  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  and  the  ECA,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Firm  programs  for  military  assistance  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  countries  were  established  following  the  signing  of  bilateral 
agreements  with  those  countries  on  January  27  and  the  simultaneous 
approval  by  the  President  of  the  concept  for  integrated  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  Shipments  of  military  materiel  to  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  were  begun  on  March  8  and  will  be  continued  in  ever-increasing 
volume.  Projects  are  being  initiated  for  limited  increases  in  military 


1  Serial  master  files  of  National  Security  Council  documentation  and  related 
Department  of  State  material  for  the  years  1947-1961,  retired  by  the  Executive 
Secretariat  of  the  Department  of  State. 

2  Transmitted  to  the  members  of  the  National  Security  Council  on  March  31. 

3  For  text  of  NSC  14/1,  July  1,  1948,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2, 
p.  585. 
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production  in  Western  Europe  through  provision  under  the  Act  of 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  machine  tools,  raw  materials,  components, 
sub-assemblies  and  technical  services. 

The  status  of  the  military  aid  programs  for  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
for  Korea  is  reported  in  the  first  Progress  Reports  on  NSC  42/1I * *  4  and 
NSC  S/2.5 

The  program  for  Iran  and  the  bilateral  agreement  with  that  coun¬ 
try  are  the  subject  of  current  discussions  with  Iranian  officials.  The 
Philippine  program  is  in  general  satisfactory  to  the  Philippine  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  will  be  initiated  at  an  early  date  inasmuch  as  the  bilateral 
agreement  was  concluded  on  March  11, 1950. 

With  respect  to  the  program  for  the  “general  area  of  China,”  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  have  developed  various  proposals 
for  assisting  the  countries  in  this  area.  Presidential  approval  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  programs  in  the  general  area  of  China  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  $5  million  dollar  program  for  Indonesia,  a  $15  million 
program  for  Indo-China  and  a  $10  million  program  for  Thailand.  A 
program  for  Burma  comprising  river  patrol  craft,  approved  in  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  been  presented  to  Defense  for 
clearance.  Additional  non-military  programs  for  Burma  approximat¬ 
ing  $2  million  are  in  process  of  being  cleared  by  the  interested  govern¬ 
mental  agencies.  Definitive  programs  for  these  countries,  including 
precise  lists  of  equipment  and  supplies,  are  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  A  small  United  States  mission  is  in  Southeast  Asia  to  determine 
the  types  of  projects  most  immediately  needed  and  feasible  under  this 
program  in  the  fields  of  technical  and  economic  assistance. 

Several  requests  from  Latin  American  countries  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  on  a  reimbursable  basis  under  Section  408(e)  of  the  Act  are 
under  consideration.  The  general  problem  of  United  States  military 
cooperation  with  Latin  American  countries  is  under  study  by  the 
National  Security  Council  Staff,  which  is  preparing  a  paper  on  the 
subject  (NSC  56). 6 

An  arrangement  has  been  concluded  enabling  Canada  to  obtain  cer¬ 
tain  military  procurement  assistance  under  Section  408(e)  of  the  Act. 

I  or  text  of  NSC  42/1,  March  22,  1949,  “U.S.  Objectives  with  Respect  to  Greece 

ini  ^0nn^er  Soviet  Threats  to  U.S.  Security,”  see  Foreion  Relations, 

1J49  voi.  vi,  p.  269;  the  progress  report  on  NSC  42/1  of  March  6,  1950  is  sched¬ 

uled  for  publication  in  volume  v. 

5  For  text  of  NSC  8/2,  March  22,  1949,  “The  Position  of  the  U.S.  with  Respect 
to  Korea,  ’  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vn,  Tart  2,  p.  969 ;  the  progress  re¬ 
ports  are  not  printed. 

, of  NSC  56,  August  31,  1949,  a  National  Security  Council  staff  study 
titled  U.S.  Policy  Concerning  Military  Collaboration  Under  the  Inter- American 
/r®lltyT/f  Reciprocal  Assistance.”  see  p.  601.  For  NSC  56/2,  May  18,  1950.  a  report 
to  tne  President  on  the  same  subject,  see  p.  628. 
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A  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1951  is  being 
developed  for  presentation  to  Congress  in  the  near  future.  Plans  and 
policies  for  the  1951  program  will  be  based  on  a  comprehensive  review 
of  our  overall  political  and  strategic  objectives  and  the  fundamental 
considerations  underlying  United  States  military  assistance. 

Since  the  action  contemplated  by  NSC  14/1  was  completed  by  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  329,  and  since  the  developments  in  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  will  be  the  subject  of  a  semiannual  report  by  the 
President  to  Congress,  Progress  Reports  on  NSC  14/1  are  being 
discontinued. 

James  E.  Webb 

Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum,  ~by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs  ( Thompson )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  April  3,  1950. 

Subject:  Draft  report  to  the  President  and  the  State-Defense  Staff 
study  1 

While  we  feel  that  the  draft  report  to  the  President  and  the  State- 
Defense  Staff  Study  contain  many  useful  analyses,  with  most  of  which 
we  are  in  agreement,  the  conclusions  reached  do  not  appear  to  flow 
logically  from  this  analysis  and  some  of  the  most  important  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  paper  are  not  directly  supported  by  the  analysis.  We  sug¬ 
gest  it  would  be  advisable  to  reorganize  the  study  in  order  to  have  it 
flow  logically  to  the  conclusions  reached.  F or  example,  the  quotations 
in  the  chapter  on  conclusions  from  NSC  20/4  2  might  be  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  paper  as  the  statement  of  our  objectives.  Apart  from 
the  conclusions  on  atomic  energy,  the  important  conclusions  of  the 
paper,  in  our  opinion,  are  those  set  forth  on  page  24  of  the  report  to 
the  President  and  on  page  25  of  chapter  9  of  the  longer  document.  The 
second  conclusion  recommends  a  sharp  increase  in  military  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  third  provides  for  a  sharp  increase  in  military  assistance 
programs  and  the  fourth  more  increase  in  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
grams.  These  are  exceedingly  important  conclusions,  yet  neither  of 
the  papers  discusses  our  present  programs  in  these  fields  nor  our  pro¬ 
jected  plans.  If  these  conclusions  are  to  be  supported,  it  would  appear 

1  The  documents  under  reference,  preliminary  drafts  in  the  preparation  of 
NSC  68,  April  14  (p.  234),  are  described  in  Under  Secretary  Webb’s  memorandum 
of  March  30  and  footnotes  2  and  3  thereto,  p.  210. 

2  For  text  of  NSC  20/4,  a  report  to  the  President  by  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  on  U.S.  Objectives  With  Respect  to  the  TJ.S.S.R.  to  Counter  Soviet  Threats  to 
U.S.  Security/November  23,  1948,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2,  p.  662. 
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necessary  to  have  a  realistic  survey  of  present  programs  and  of  the 
extent  by  -which  projected  programs  fall  short  of  needs. 

If  conclusions  of  this  nature  are  to  be  adopted  and  carried  out,  they 
would  have  to  be  adopted  as  national  policy  and  have  full  support 
not  only  of  the  administration,  but  of  the  Congress  and  public  as  well. 
We  suggest  the  report  should  point  up  to  a  high  level  examination  of 
these  tentative  conclusions  and  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  top- 
level  board  or  commission  to  examine  them.  Such  a  board  might  con¬ 
sist  of  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  General  Bradley,  Vannevar 
Bush,3  Paul  Hoffman,4  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 

I  suspect  it  would  be  found  that  no  very  great  increase  in  our  present 
rate  of  expenditure  would  be  called  for,  but  rather  a  better  allocation 
of  resources  and  a  unified  national  policy  which  would  apply  our 
resources  more  directly  to  the  solution  of  the  basic  problem  which  is 
well  expressed  in  chapter  9  of  the  State-Defense  study  as  follows : 

The  problem  is  to  create  such  political  and  economic  conditions  in 
the  free  world,  backed  by  force  sufficient  to  inhibit  Soviet  attack,  that 
the  Kremlin  will  accommodate  itself  to  these  conditions,  gradually 
withdraw,  and  eventually  change  its  policies  drastically. 

3  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington ;  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  during  World  War  II. 

4  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation. 
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Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs  ( Perkins )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  April  3, 1950. 

Subject :  Draft  report  to  the  President  and  the  State-Defense  Staff 
Study 1 * 

I  have  not  had  time  to  go  through  the  State-Defense  Staff  Study, 
but,  however,  I  have  read  the  draft  report  to  the  President.  I  have  also 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Thompson's  comments  of  this  date  on 
this  paper.  In  general,  I  agree  with  the  position  which  he  has  indi¬ 
cated.  There  are  a  few  other  points  which  I  might  add. 

First,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  intensive  drive  in  the  United 
States  to  step  up  activity  in  the  cold  war  would  have  adverse  reper- 

1  The  documents  under  reference  are  described  in  Under  Secretary  Webb’s 

memorandum  of  March  30  and  footnotes  2  and  3  thereto,  p.  210. 
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cussions  in  Europe  was  discussed  at  tlie  Rome  meeting.2  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  group  assembled  there  that  there  would  not  be  adverse 
repercussions  provided  we  had  really  thought  through  what  we  in¬ 
tended  to  do  and  had  a  feasible  plan  laid  out.  They  felt,  however,  that 
the  effects  would  be  extremely  bad  if  we  started  such  a  campaign  with¬ 
out  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  were  going  to  accomplish  and  how  we  were 
going  to  accomplish  it.  They  therefore  urged  strongly,  although  this 
was  not  included  in  the  report  of  the  meeting,  that  a  thorough  study 
be  undertaken  of  both  the  economic  and  military  requirements  in  the 
cold  war  before  any  other  action  was  started.  This,  I  understand,  is  in 
accordance  with  recommendation  B  in  the  Report  to  the  President.3 

On  page  24,  the  second  paragraph,  point  4,  there  is  an  indication 
that  economic  assistance  programs  will  have  to  be  increased  somewhat. 
I  would  question  this  seriously.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  size  of 
the  programs  is  wholly  adequate  and  probably  appreciably  larger  than 
will  be  necessary  in  the  future.  What  we  need  to  recognize  is  that  the 
need  for  economic  assistance  will  be  a  continuing  one  and  in  substan¬ 
tial  amounts. 

On  the  question  of  increased  military  expenditure,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  talk  in  Europe  about  what  was  referred  to  as  “a  poor  man’s 
war”.  It  was  the  general  feeling  that  we  could  not  meet  Soviet  forces 
tank  for  tank  or  necessarily  match  them  in  other  items  of  equipment 
without  destroying  the  economy  and  consequently  the  civilization  we 
are  trying  to  protect.  This  implied  the  importance  of  developing  in¬ 
expensive  but  effective  weapons  which  could  be  used  effectively  in 
defense.  Some  progress  has  certainly  been  made  in  this  direction,  but 
it  may  well  be  as  General  Gruenther 4  said  to  Ted  Achilles 5 6  that 
what  we  need  is  a  Manhattan  project  to  produce  an  inexpensive  de¬ 
fense.  If  this  is  correct,  and  it  may  well  be,  it  is  possible  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  military  expenditure  may  not  be  necessary  but 
rather  reallocation  of  present  available  funds. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  7  and  at  the  top  of  page  8  of  the  conclusions 
in  the  report  to  the  President,  there  is  an  indication  that  after  we  have 
built  up  strength  we  might  successfully  undertake  negotiations  with 
the  Kremlin.  I  would  seriously  question  the  possibility  of  this  until 
such  time  as  the  Kremlin  has  changed  its  philosophy.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  change  will  come  about  through  outside  pressure  but  will  re- 


2  For  documentation  on  the  meeting  of  United  States  Ambassadors  at  Rome, 
March  22-24,  1950,  see  vol.  in,  pp.  795  ff. 

3  See  NSC  68,  April  14,  recommendation  h,  p.  292. 

4  Lt.  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans,  United  States 

Army. 

6  Theodore  C.  Achilles,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Western  European  Affairs. 
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suit  from  a  disintegration  of  the  dictatorship,  as  has  always  happened 
in  the  past.  I  think  what  we  must  recognize  is  that  we  must  keep  our 
belts  tight  until  such  time  as  this  disintegration  does  occur,  which 
may  well  be  a  very  long  period  of  time.  The  inherent  difficulty  in  this 
situation  is  that  the  Kremlin  cannot  afford  to  let  their  people  come  in 
contact  with  Western  ideas  and  Western  people  as  this  would  destroy 
their  existing  hold  on  the  situation.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  Kremlin  which  would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not 
involve  the  lifting  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  There  is  also  an  implication 
in  this  paragraph  that  we  should  not  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Kremlin  until  we  have  built  up  strength.  Although  recognizing  the 
futility  of  such  a  negotiation  at  this  time  or  for  any  foreseeable 
future,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  and  this  I  think  was  shared  in  by  the 
Ambassadors  in  Pome,  that  we  should  be  willing  to  talk  at  any  time 
but  do  it  in  an  atmosphere  where  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  they  and 
not  we  who  are  blocking  a  settlement. 

In  going  through  the  report  to  the  President,  I  picked  up  several 
detailed  points  which  I  attach  on  a  separate  sheet.6  These  may  or 
may  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  consideration. 

6  Attachment  not  reproduced. 
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Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  United  Nations 
Affairs  ( Hiekerson )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  April  5, 1950. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  two  papers  resulting  from  the  work  of 
the  State-Defense  study  group  which  were  sent  to  me  with  Mr.  Webb’s 
memorandum  of  March  30, 1950. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  these  papers  and  with  the 
recommendations  to  the  President,  subject  to  the  following  comments : 

1.  Our  principal  allies,  certainly  the  United  Kingdom  and  France, 
and  perhaps  Canada,  should  be  consulted  before  we  reach  a  decision  in 
this  matter.  The  facts  should  be  laid  before  them  and  those  govern¬ 
ments  should  concur  in  the  decision  and  agree  to  do  their  full  part 
in  the  buildup  of  political,  economic  and  military  strength  recom¬ 
mended  in  these  papers.  I  have  every  confidence  that  they  will  agree, 
but  there  must  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  their  agreement  and  their 


1  Transmitted  through  Under  Secretary  Webb. 
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willingness  fully  to  participate  in  this  undertaking.  They  must  partici¬ 
pate  to  such  a  degree  that  every  sacrifice  we  make  will  be  matched  by 
them  and  that  this  will  be  a  great  cooperative  undertaking  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  free  world.  If,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
our  principal  allies  should  not  be  willing  to  assume  the  risks  and  make 
sacrifices  involved  in  this  undertaking,  we  should  say  to  them  that  we 
will  have  to  reexamine  our  position  in  relation  to  them  in  the  light  of 
this  new  situation  created  by  their  refusal  to  do  the  things  which  we 
think  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  free  world. 

2.  Report  to  the  President  (Page  24)  sets  forth  the  outline  of  a 
comprehensive  program  to  win  the  peace  and  frustrate  the  Kremlin 
design.  The  first  point  of  this  is  “The  development  of  an  adequate 
political  and  economic  framework  for  the  achievement  of  our  long- 
range  objectives.”  If  the  recommendations  in  the  report  are  approved 
and  we  embark  upon  the  program  it  contemplates,  in  my  opinion  we 
will  have  to  spell  out  this  first  point  in  the  program  in  simple,  clear, 
understandable  terms  that  will  capture  the  imagination  of  our  people 
and  make  them  willing  to  assume  additional  burdens  which  will  be 
involved.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  talk  merely  of  strengthening  the 
United  Nations.  I  think  we  can  build  up  such  a  program  around  the 
United  Nations  but  it  will  have  to  be  bold  and  dramatic.  We  must 
recognize  frankly  that  our  people  want  a  collective  system  of  security 
which  will  actually  work.  I  think  our  people  will  be  willing  to  face 
the  extra  burdens  if  the  facts  are  clearly  laid  before  them.  It  will  help 
if  the  program  presented  to  them  shows  some  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  For  this  reason,  we  should  make  our  program  as  concrete  and 
as  definite  as  we  can.  I  shall  at  the  appropriate  time  make  specific 
recommendations  on  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

3.  On  Page  8  of  the  report  to  the  President,  it  is  suggested  that  if 
a  decision  and  a  start  is  made  on  the  program,  it  might  be  desirable 
for  the  United  States  to  “take  the  initiative  in  seeking  negotiations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  hope  that  it  might  facilitate  the  process  of 
accommodation  by  the  Kremlin  to  the  new  situation.”  I  see  several 
advantages  in  this  but  it  seems  to  me  on  balance  that  the  dangers 
outweigh  the  advantages.  If  this  were  done,  surely  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
follow  its  usual  tactics  of  making  a  response  that  would  sufficiently 
“fuzz  up”  the  situation  as  to  cause  differences  between  us  and  our  allies 
and  dissension  at  home.  Could  not  the  same  purpose  be  served  with 
less  risk  by  a  major  speech  of  the  President  setting  forth  publicly  our 
willingness  to  negotiate  and  the  terms  which  would  be  acceptable  to  us  ? 

John  D.  Hickerson 
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Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
( Thorp )  to  the  Secretary  of  State  1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  April  5,  1950. 

Subject :  Draft  Report  to  President 

1.  One  of  the  underlying  assumptions  in  the  Report  is  the  notion 
that  the  USSR  is  “steadily  reducing  the  discrepancy  between  its  over¬ 
all  economic  strength  and  that  of  the  U.S.”  (page  6).  So  far  as  the 
evidence  included  in  the  Report  is  concerned,  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
proposition  is  demonstrated,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  rests  largely 
upon  statistics  showing  that  the  USSR  is  diverting  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  gross  national  product  to  investment  and  defense  than  is 
the  United  States.  In  this  instance,  percentage  figures  are  completely 
misleading.  Put  in  dollar  terms,  the  facts  seem  to  be  as  follows  for 
1949: 

Gross 

Investment  Defense  Consumption  Total 

(billions  of  dollars) 

USSR  16.  5  9. 0  39.  5  65. 0 

US  34. 0  16. 2  199. 8  250.  0 

I  do  not  have  the  data  to  add  the  figures  for  the  “Soviet  orbit”  and 
the  NAP  countries,  but  they  are  in  almost  identical  proportions.  The 
NAP  countries  have  a  much  larger  gross  national  product,  so  they 
would  also  run  far  ahead  of  the  satellites  in  absolute  terms.  Therefore, 
in  actual  rather  than  proportionate  terms,  the  expansion  in  the  US 
economy  was  double  that  of  USSR  during  1949,  and  that  was  probably 
somewhat  below  our  rate  of  expansion  for  the  previous  year. 

The  suggestion  is  made  but  not  developed  that  new  investment  in  the 
USSR  was  much  more  significant  relative  to  military  requirements. 
This  may  be  somewhat  true — but  in  1949,  US  steel  capacity  increased 
about  2  million  tons.  The  Soviet  would  have  had  to  record  a  10% 
jump  in  one  year  to  have  kept  pace.  I  suspect  that  our  oil  reserves  and 
capacity  both  increased  in  the  US  more  rapidly  than  in  USSR,  in 
absolute  terms.  It  is  of  course  true  that  our  economy  is  more  advanced, 
and  therefore  our  investment  covers  a  wider  variety  of  items.  But  the 
television  manufacturer  cannot  be  disregarded  as  a  national  asset. 
(Even  the  manufacturer  of  Kirsten  pipes  made  carburetors  during  the 
War.)  Even  in  the  narrow  definition,  the  point  is  in  doubt.  I  suspect  a 
larger  proportion  of  Soviet  investment  went  into  housing.  The  largest 
single  item  in  the  US  investment  picture  in  1949  was  in  electric  power, 
which  is  certainly  a  “war-supporting  industry.” 


1  Transmitted  through  Under  Secretary  of  State  Webb. 
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But  it  is  said,  the  dollar  in  which  the  calculations  are  made  goes 
much  further  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  for  labor 
(and  military  pay)  but  so  far  as  machinery  and  capital  goods  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  argument  is  not  at  all  clear.  Their  costs  are  extremely  high. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  USSR  has  such  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  rapid  expansion.  The  25%  now  alleged  to  being  applied 
to  gross  investment  is  a  very  high  rate  for  any  country  to  maintain. 
Furthermore,  rapid  expansion  on  their  part  requires  general  develop¬ 
ment  which  inevitably  runs  into  bottlenecks.  Oil  is  one  case  in  point, 
and  transportation  is  another. 

I  have  made  no  study  of  this  subject.  It  may  be  true  that  the  lower 
expenditure  on  defense  by  the  USSR  is  more  productive,  and  the  case 
can  of  course  rest  on  the  military  budget  apart  from  the  more  general 
investment  figures.  However,  the  broader  economic  case  is  clearly  not 
proven.  In  fact,  all  the  evidence  in  the  report  points  the  other  way, 
that  the  actual  gap  is  widening  in  our  favor. 

Even  if  the  case  could  be  made,  I  am  not  sure  of  its  significance.  If 
one  compares  the  total  economic  capacity,  the  gap  is  so  tremendous 
that  a  slight  and  slow  narrowing  would  have  little  meaning.  Our 
economy  has  doubled  its  capacity  about  every  twenty  years  for  at  least 
four  such  periods,  and  it  has  not  stopped  growing.  Population  in¬ 
crease,  technology  and  compound  interest  take  care  of  that.  And  the 
USSR  will  have  great  difficulty  in  making  comparable  gains  in  abso¬ 
lute  terms  because  it  starts  from  so  much  lower  a  base. 

2.  On  the  economic  side,  I  feel  that  we  cannot  emphasize  enough 
the  disaster  which  an  economic  depression  would  be.  This  could  de¬ 
stroy  the  entire  structure  even  though  we  might  weather  the  storm 
ourselves.  The  inventory  adjustment  in  early  1949  did  plenty  of  harm 
in  the  international  field.  This  is  not  only  the  hope  of  the  Kremlin  but 
the  fear  of  our  friends.  We  may  be  doing  all  that  we  can  to  stabilize 
internally  and  we  hope  to  be  successful.  However,  there  are  ways  in 
which  we  could  protect  our  friends  somewhat  from  our  own  economic 
wrongs,  if  we  really  were  concerned  about  the  problem.  At  least  the 
fears  and  doubts  could  be  reduced. 

3.  So  far  as  the  military  picture  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  consideration  should  be  given  not  only  to  the  drain  which  must 
be  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  a  non-productive  army,  but  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  immobilized  by  the  necessity  of  demonstrating 
the  iron  hand  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself  and  in  the  various  satellites. 
Money  spent  to  maintain  a  huge  standing  army  is  not  necessarily 
money  which  is  widening  the  gap  of  preparedness.  The  comparisons  of 
military  budget  figures  should  take  this  into  account. 

4.  On  page  5,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  relations  with  the  satellites  in¬ 
volves  more  than  a  vulnerability.  It  must  be  a  continual  strain  and 
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burden  on  energy,  manpower  and  attention — perhaps  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset  in  case  of  war.  In  this  connection,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  be  able  to  compare  our  contributions  to  build  up  other 
countries  with  the  Soviet  drain  on  the  satellites. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  foi  hear 

Eastern ,  South  Asian ,  and  African  Affairs  (Hare)  to  the  Under 

Secretary  of  State  (Webb) 

[Extracts] 

top  secret  [Washington,]  April  5,  1950. 

Subject:  Comments  on  documents  entitled  “Draft  Report  to  the 
President”  and  “State-Defense  Staff  Study”. 

In  compliance  with  your  memorandum  of  March  30,  1950,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  my  comments  on  the  two  accompanying  documents  entitled 
“Draft  Report  to  the  President”  and  “State-Defense  Staff  Study”. 

1.  The  facts  adduced  are  alarmingly  convincing.  I  would  raise  the 
question,  however,  whether  the  dispassionately  analytical  approach 
used  may  not  result  in  overlooking  certain  less  tangible  considerations 
which  might  temper  the  conclusions  reached.  F or  instance,  are  we  yet 
certain  that  the  Soviet  venture  in  China  will  strengthen  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  the  extent  now  feared  ?  Have  we,  in  fact,  adequately  explored  the 
question  of  whether  there  may  not  be  a  critical  point  in  Soviet  expan¬ 
sion  beyond  which  the  benefits  to  the  U.S.S.R.  will  turn  to 
disadvantage  ? 

I  realize  that  the  heavy  responsibility  devolving  on  the  authors  of 
documents  of  such  seriousness  does  not  permit  of  wishful  thinking 
but  one  cannot  study  international  affairs  for  long  without  being 
impressed  by  the  importance  of  imponderables  arising  out  of  vagaries 
in  mass  behavior.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  mid-1954  should 
arrive  with  Soviet  military  strength  increased  as  predicted  without 
adequate  build  up  by  the  United  States.  I  should  imagine  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  still  give  serious  consideration  to  the  morale  factor  in 
the  United  States  and  friendly  countries  and  that  decision  might  well 
be  reached  on  whether  our  courage  and  unity  was  high  or  whether  we 
were  dispirited  and  disunited.  I  would  not  suggest  that  the  paper  be 
revised  to  include  speculation  on  such  intangibles  but  I  would  suggest 
that  they  be  borne  in  mind  in  final  evaluation. 

2.  I  have  similar  misgivings  regarding  the  limited  scope  of  the 
recommended  course  of  action.  As  between  the  four  alternatives  men¬ 
tioned,  I  agree  that  the  more  rapid  build-up  course  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  political,  economic  and  military  fields.  I  feel  however  that  we 
will  have  to  go  much  further  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  support  we 
need  from  the  American  and  friendly  peoples.  In  the  “Draft  Report 
to  the  President”,  what  we  seem  to  be  aiming  at  is  a  stepped-up  “cold 
war”.  I  don’t  think  we  can  get  the  response  we  need  from  the  American 
people  by  such  an  approach.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  convince  not 
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only  their  minds  but  their  hearts.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  make  the 
“cold  war”  a  “warm  war”  by  infusing  into  it  ideological  principles 
to  give  it  meaning.  I  realize  that  this  idea  is  not  ignored  in  these 
papers;  in  fact,  there  are  several  excellent  passages  on  the  subject 
in  the  “Study”.  The  “Draft”,  however,  is  regarded  as  deficient  in  this 
respect  and  I  feel  might  be  revised  to  advantage. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  in  considering  the  suggested  course  of 
action,  we  should  place  greater  emphasis  on  friendly  countries  becom¬ 
ing  real  partners  in  building  up  the  free  world.  Their  limitations  are 
obvious  but  there  is  also  danger  of  an  imaginative  limitation  on  our 
part  in  exploring  every  available  step  which  our  friends  as  well  as  we 
might  take. 

My  general  thought  in  making  the  foregoing  observations  is  that 
what  we  are  really  up  against  is  a  conflict  of  basic  concepts  of  which 
the  present  and  prospective  power  threat  to  our  security  is  a  product. 
Granted  that  we  must,  of  course,  avoid  the  danger  of  a  shift  in  the 
balance  of  power  in  favor  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  is  obvious  that  at  the 
same  time  we  have  a  tremendous  problem  of  making  sure  that  our 
self-confidence,  courage  and  steadfastness  are  commensurately  strong. 
Wre  must  work  at  that  too. 

[Here  follow  comments  on  specific  points  in  the  Draft  Report  and 
the  Staff  Study.] 

I  should  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am  in  basic  agreement  with 
both  the  papers  and  that  such  suggestions  as  I  have  ventured  to  make 
have  been  with  reference  to  emphasis  and  detail.  I  might  add  that, 
although  the  “Draft”  and  the  “Study”  are  basically  similar,  I  found 
the  presentation  in  the  “Study”  more  forceful. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  ~by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bolden 1  to  the  Director  of  the  Policy 

Planning  Staff  ( Nitze ) 

Tor  secret  [Washington,]  April  5, 1950. 

Subject:  Draft  State-Defense  Staff  Study  Pursuant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Directive  of  January  31, 1950.2 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  absolute  necessity  in  the  present  world 
situation  of  a  strong  and  adequate  U.S.  defense  position.  Therefore,  the 
purpose  and  the  general  conclusions  reached  by  this  study  are,  in  my 

1  Bolden,  Minister  in  Paris,  returned  to  Washington  in  late  March  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  preparation  of  the  State— Defense  staff  study.  A  former  Counselor 
of  the  Department  (1947-1949),  Bolden  possessed  extensive  experience  in  Soviet 
affairs  including  several  long  assignments  in  Moscow  between  1934  and  1946. 

2  The  documents  under  reference  are  described  in  Under  Secretary  Webb’s 
memorandum  of  March  30  and  footnotes  2  and  3  thereto,  p.  210. 
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opinion,  unchallengeable.  The  following  comments  deal  primarily  with 
the  argumentation  which  supports  the  conclusion  and  suggestions  as  to 
presentation  and  emphasis  in  order  that  the  recommendations  may 
carry  the  maximum  credence.  I  shall  not  deal,  for  example,  with  cer¬ 
tain  differences  of  emphasis  which  I  personally  will  introduce  concern¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union,  its  intentions  and  policies  in  Chapters  3,  4  and  5 
since  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  over- refinement  in  discussing  the  moti¬ 
vations  of  Soviet  policies.  However,  I  will  make  one  comment  on  this 
section  since  I  believe  it  affects  the  balance  of  the  report. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  or  not,  as  stated,  the  fundamental 
design  of  the  Kremlin  is  the  domination  of  the  world.  If  by  this  is 
meant  this  is  the  chief  purpose  and,  as  it  were,  the  raison  cP  etre  of  the 
Kremlin,  this  carries  the  implication  that  all  other  considerations  are 
subordinate  to  this  major  purpose  and  that  great  risks  would  be  run 
for  the  sake  of  its  achievement.  It  tends,  therefore,  to  over-simplify 
the  problem  and,  in  my  opinion,  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
war  is  inevitable,  which  then  renders  the  statement  of  our  objectives, 
i.e.,  the  frustration  of  the  Soviet  design  by  peaceful  means  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  bringing  about  thereby  a  reorientation  of  Soviet  policy  to  an 
extent  which  would  permit  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  the  two  systems 
[sic'].  I  think  that  the  thought  would  be  more  accurate  if  it  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  fundamental  design  of  those  who  control  the  U.S.S.K.  is 
(a)  the  maintenance  of  their  regime  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  (h) 
its  extension  throughout  the  world  to  the  degree  that  is  possible  with¬ 
out  serious  risk  to  the  internal  regime.  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this 
point  since  it  is  obviously  better  to  over-simplify  in  the  direction  of 
greater  urgency  and  danger  than  it  is  to  over-simplify  the  side  of  com¬ 
placency  when  dealing  with  Soviet  intentions. 

I  believe  my  chief  suggestion  concerning  this  report,  which  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  whole,  is  that  the  conclusions  do  not  in  every  case  stem 
directly  from  the  argumentation.  For  example,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
in  every  major  paper  on  the  Soviet  problem  and  on  the  U.S.  role  in 
the  present  world  situation,  there  has  been  a  recommendation  that  an 
essential  element  in  our  position  must  be  a  strong  and  adequate  defense 
posture.  In  this  sense,  the  paper  merely  reaffirms  what  has  been  stand¬ 
ard  U.S.  position,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  requotation  of  N.S.C. 
20/4.3  The  issue,  of  course,  is  whether  or  not  our  present  defense 
establishment  and  programs  for  future  development  are,  in  fact,  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  present  world  situation  and  its  probable  future 
development.  The  answer  is  correctly  given  that  it  is  not,  but  I  do 
not  believe  enough  evidence  is  given  to  support  this  contention. 

Pa'rt  2Cp2662  November  23’  194S-  For  text>  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  i. 
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It  is  true  that  the  paper  refers  to  our  limited  capacity  of  defense 
in  the  territorial  sense  in  the  event  of  war,  but  I  rather  question  that 
criterion  as  a  valid  one  for  determining  the  size  and  adequacy  of  our 
defense  establishment.  If  the  geographic  criterion  alone  is  used,  it 
would  seem  to  entail  a  defense  establishment  beyond  anything  that 
is  reasonable  since  in  order  to  defend  the  areas  of  the  world  not  now 
under  Soviet  domination,  and  of  direct  interest  to  the  United  States, 
would  appear  to  imply  a  defense  establishment  in  time  of  peace  which 
would  involve  almost  full-time  war  mobilization  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Atlantic  Pact  countries. 

The  most  important  statements  in  the  paper  are  those  which  reveal 
that  the  gap  is  widening  between  Soviet  military  power  in  being  and 
that  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  It  seems  to  me  here  lies  the 
core  of  the  paper,  and  perhaps  more  evidence  in  support  of  the  thesis, 
whose  validity  I  do  not  in  any  way  question,  would  be  very  useful  in 
supporting  the  conclusion  that  we  must  make  a  greater  military  effort. 

Another  factor  which  I  think  is  of  some  importance  is  that  there  is 
not  throughout  the  paper  a  clear  enough  distinction  made  between 
the  military  requirements  for  a  cold  war  as  against  those  required  in 
the  event  of  actual  hostilities.  It  would  seem  to  be  valuable,  therefore, 
to  add  a  section  dealing  with  the  consequences,  both  advantageous  and 
disadvantageous,  of  the  announcement  and  inauguration  of  a  large 
scale  program  of  rearmament  in  the  circumstances  of  the  cold  war.  I 
think  we  should  recognize  clearly  that  in  its  initial  phases  and  until  its 
results  begin  to  be  visible  such  a  program  would  tend  to  hamper  rather 
than  help  in  the  cold  war.  I  am  not  suggesting  it  should  not  be  done, 
but  it  should  not  be  presented  on  the  basis  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  program  would  be  heartening,  etc.,  to  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  free  world.  I  can  elaborate  this  point  with  further  details 
if  you  so  desire. 

Another  point  which  might  be  made  more  precise  would  be  an 
analysis  of  exactly  what,  in  the  present  world,  constitutes  a  deterrent 
to  the  launching  of  war  by  the  Soviet  Union.  As  you  know,  I  believe 
that  too  much  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  deter¬ 
rent.  in  the  past  while  we  held  the  monopoly.  I  think  it  is  difficult  to 
deduce  any  evidence  that  this  monopoly  on  our  part  influenced  Soviet 
policy  during  this  period  or  abated  its  aggressiveness.  Conversely 
and  logically,  there  has  perhaps  been  too  much  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  effect  on  Soviet  policy  of  their  possession  of  the  atomic  weapon. 
I  would  like  to  make  the  following  concrete  suggestions  for  changes 
in  this  paper : 

(1)  While  I  believe  the  section  on  a  free  versus  slave  society  to  be 
excellent  and  well  worth  retaining  as  supplementary  reading,  I  believe, 
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for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  too  much  attention  is  devoted  to  this 
section.  This  tends  somehow  to  blur  the  sharp  edge  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  paper  by  diverting  attention  to  questions  which  lie  more  in  the 
realm  of  political  philosophy  and  which  I  do  not  believe  are  a  subject 
of  doubt  by  the  American  Government.  This  might  be  very  good  ma¬ 
terial  for  publication,  speeches,  or  other  media,  but  tends  to  detract  the 
reader’s  attention  from  the  central  core  of  this  paper  by  the  dangerous 
and  growing  discrepancy  between  Soviet  military  power  and  that  of 
the  free  world.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  this  material  be  short¬ 
ened,  leaving  only  those  parts  which  make  it  plain  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  United  States  and  all  it  stands 
for  and  can  only  be  checked  by  a  sufficient  strength  to  render  recourse 
to  war  suicidal  for  the  men  who  run  Russia. 

(2)  I  would  suggest  that  the  N.S.C.  paper  be  either  referred  to  or 
taken  out  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations,  since  that  is  sup¬ 
posedly  already  adopted  American  policy. 

(3)  Since  for  understandable  reasons  it  is  not  up  to  the  State 
Department  to  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  military  requirements 
in  the  situation,  which  I  gather  is  the  reason  why  the  recommendation 
is  left  very  general  on  this  point,  it  seems  to  me  wise  for  us  to  spell 
out  in  greater  detail  what  we  think  is  necessary  in  the  political  and 
economic  fields  in  order  to  enhance  the  chance  of  success  in  the  cold 
war. 

(4)  In  the  military  field,  I  believe  we  should  emphasize  very 
strongly  the  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  over-all  policy 
and  those  of  our  allies,  of  an  intelligent  direction  in  the  building  up 
of  our  armed  forces  whereby  we  would  draw  upon  our  technological 
and  scientific  superiority  for  the  development  of  new  weapons  of  war 
which  could  achieve  the  same  result  advantageously  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  mass  production  of  present  standard  weapons.  For  example, 
we  could  concentrate  our  attention  through  research  and  development 
on  the  further  development  of:  (a)  anti-tank  weapons,  (b)  guided 
missiles  in  defense  against  aircraft,  (c)  development  of  fighter  inter¬ 
ceptor  aircraft,  ( d )  anti-submarine  measures,  and  (e)  the  effective 
striking  force  of  strategic  bombers. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  in  this  connection  that  the  Department 
of  State  might  point  out  the  great  political  and  psychological  ad¬ 
vantages  of  development,  in  Europe  particularly,  a  military  establish¬ 
ment  centered  around  these  weapons.  ( a )  It  would  be  primarily 
defensive  and  hence  would  mitigate  any  risk  of  provocation  and 
render  more  difficult  the  present  successful  exploitation  of  Soviet 
propaganda  charge  that  we  are  preparing  aggressive  warfare.  ( b )  It 
would  permit,  if  the  development  of  new  weapons  of  this  type  were 
successful,  the  creation  of  a  much  smaller  semi-professional  army 
which  could  eliminate  the  very  real  danger  of  Communist  infiltration 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  which  would  certainly  occur  in  any  large  scale 
mobilization  in  Western  Europe,  (c)  It  would  impose  a  very  much 
smaller  strain  on  our  respective  economies. 
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To  sum  up,  I  suggest  that  the  recommendation  be  pointed  up  along 
the  following  lines: 

(1)  The  present  and  dangerous  discrepancy  between  Soviet  mili- 
tary  power  and  that  of  the  West  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 

(2)  In  order  to  avoid  kicking  off  a  full-scale  rearmament  program 
of  the  standard  nature,  with  all  the  consequences,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  which  that  might  involve,  the  President  should  direct  that 
maximum  effort,  including  the  requisite  funds,  should  be  given  to  a 
program  of  research  and  development  in  modern  weapons  of  war  with 
a  view  to  overcoming  this  deficiency  by  quality  rather  than  quantity. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Piles 

Memm-andum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs 
( Barrett )  to  the  Secretary  of  State  1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  April  6,  1950. 

Subject :  State-Defense  Study  Group  Papers 

I  consider  this  a  magnificent  job  of  analyzing  the  problem.  I  have 
a  number  of  minor  suggestions  regarding  phraseology,  which  I  either 
have  passed  along  or  am  passing  along  to  Paul  Nitze/s  staff. 

Regarding  the  organization  of  the  paper,  the  real  conclusions  seem 
to  me  to  be  at  the  last  of  Section  9.  If  it  is  anticipated  that  some  of 
those  dealing  with  this  paper  will  have  to  read  it  rather  hastily,  I 
suggest  that  these  should  be  more  clearly  labeled  as  the  real  conclu¬ 
sions,  whether  by  putting  them  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  or  by  referring 
to  them  more  definitely  and  precisely  in  Section  10. 

My  most  important  point :  the  whole  paper  seems  to  me  to  point  to 
a  gigantic  armament  race,  a  huge  buildup  of  conventional  arms  that 
quickly  become  obsolescent,  a  greatly  expanded  military  establishment 
in  being.  I  think  that,  however  much  we  whip  up  sentiment,  we  are 
going  to  run  into  vast  opposition  among  informed  people  to  a  huge 
arms  race.  We  will  be  warned  that  we  are  heading  toward  a  “garrison 
state”.  Moreover,  even  if  we  should  sell  the  idea,  I  fear  that  the  U.S. 
public  would  rapidly  tire  of  such  an  effort.  In  the  absence  of  real  and 
continuing  crises,  a  dictatorship  can  unquestionably  out-last  a  democ¬ 
racy  in  a  conventional  armament  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  American  public  can  be  sold  on 
programs  to  build  up  our  strength  in  those  fields  in  which  we  have 
natural  superiority.  These  are : 

1.  Economic  and  technical — as  reflected  in  Point  IV  and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  EC  A  program ; 


1  Transmitted  through  Under  Secretary  of  State  Webb. 
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2.  Psychological,  as  could  be  reflected  in  an  information  and  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  offensive ;*  2 

3.  (and  most  important)  Scientific  and  technical  know-how  in  the 
armament  field— which  should  be  reflected  in  a  gigantic  mobilization  of 
the  nation’s  scientific  brains  to  launch  the  greatest  new  weapons  and 
research  program  in  history. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  current  thirteen  billion  dollar  Defense 
budget  is  going  into  new  weapons  and  research  of  the  type  that  Van- 
nevar  Bush  emphasizes  in  his  book.3  Scientists  have  left  the  Govern¬ 
ment  since  the  war  and  are  still  leaving  the  Government.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  American  people  could  be  sold  and  be  kept  sold  on  a  massive 
program  of  developing  new  weapons  and  the  relatively  small  technical 
crews  needed  to  man  them.  Examples  are  super  anti-tank  weapons  and 
anti-aircraft  guided  missiles.  I  believe  a  few  billion  dollars  spent  in  this 
direction  would  give  the  reassurance  the  rest  of  the  free  world  needs 
and  would  have  continuing  popular  support  in  this  country. 

How  this  can  be  embodied  in  the  present  paper,  I  am  not  sure.  I  would 
suggest  at  least  some  rephrasing  of  chapters  9  and  10,  to  put  much  more 
emphasis  on  these  points.  I  would  add  that  this  idea  slioidd  be  given 
thorough  study  in  connection  with  the  papers  which  are  to  follow  the 
current  ones. 

This  whole  plan  underscores  again  the  wisdom  of  the  current  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  cold  war  headquarters,  probably  attached  directly  to  the 
White  House. 

If  and  when  this  whole  project  is  approved  by  the  President,  the 
public  education  campaign  must  obviously  receive  the  most  careful 
study.  I  will  forward  within  the  next  few  days  some  detailed  recom¬ 
mendations  for  this  campaign.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  following :  The  first  step  in  the  campaign  is  obviously  build¬ 
ing  up  a  full  public  awareness  of  the  problem.  This  might  take  three 
months  or  it  might  require  no  more  than  ten  days.  My  hunch  is  that  it 
will  oe  nearer  ten  days.  We  must  be  sure  that  the  Government  is  in  a 
position  to  come  forward  with  positive  steps  to  be  taken  just  as  soon 
as  the  atmosphere  is  right.  It  is  imperative,  for  both  domestic  and 
overseas  reasons,  that  there  should  not  be  too  much  of  a  time  lag  be¬ 
tween  the  creation  of  a  public  awareness  of  the  problem  and  the  setting 
forth  of  a  positive  Government  program  to  solve  that  problem. 

In  other  words,  we  should  have  at  least  the  broad  proposals  for  action 
well  in  hand  before  the  psychological  “scare  campaign”  is  started. 

Documentation  on  the  United  States  foreign  information  program  is  sclied- 

iiled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 

3Vannevar  Bush,  Modern  Arms  and  Free  Men:  A  Discussion  of  the  Role  of 
Science  in  Preserving  Democracy  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1949). 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Mr.  Vannevar  Bush 1  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

( Bradley ) 

top  secret  Washington,  April  13,  1950. 

Dear  General  Bradley  :  I  have  recently  worked  with  the  Army, 
in  a  group  assembled  by  Secretary  Gray,2  on  problems  concerning 
defense  of  a  line  in  Europe.  The  direct  results  have  been  embodied  in 
a  report  which  will  no  doubt  have  serious  attention.3 

In  the  course  of  that  study  I  have  again  after  a  considerable  inter¬ 
val  delved  into  many  military  matters,  and  I  have  come  to  a  number 
of  personal  conclusions  which  reach  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  direc¬ 
tive  which  initiated  that  study.  They  are  serious  and  disturbing  con¬ 
clusions.  I  have  accordingly  summarized  them  briefly  in  this  letter, 
which  I  place  in  your  hands  to  use  as  you  may  see  fit. 

The  problem  of  defense  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  serious  condi¬ 
tion,  at  which  I  am  appalled.  If  this  problem  is  attacked  vigorously 
at  this  time,  and  properly  coordinated,  with  first  things  coming  first, 
it  can  be  put  in  satisfactory  condition  in  a  few  years.  If  we  drift  as 
we  are  going,  it  will  remain  in  unsatisfactory  condition  and  might 
well  lead  to  disaster. 

There  has  been,  since  the  war,  a  profound  alteration  in  conditions, 
and  we  have  not  yet  altered  our  approach  to  meet  them.  Soon  after 
the  war  it  appeared,  with  the  A-bomb  in  our  sole  possession,  and  with 
adequate  means  of  delivering  it,  that  we  would  thus  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Further,  if  war  broke  out  suddenly,  we  could  promptly 
bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  this  means  alone.  This  may  or 
may  not  have  been  true  at  the  time;  it  is  certainly  not  true  now.  We 
have  no  monopoly  of  the  A-bomb,  and  the  defense  against  bomber 
attack  has  increased  enormously  and  is  increasing  every  day. 

The  result  is  that  if  war  should  break  out  tomorrow  it  would  be  a 
long  desperate  war,  in  which  we  would  suffer  major  initial  disasters, 
and  in  which  we  could  hope  to  prevail  only  after  a  period  of  years  by 
the  ultimate  weight  of  our  industrial  potential,  and  after  irreparable 
damage. 

We  have  recognized  the  altering  conditions  in  our  national  policy. 
The  Marshall  Plan  has  prevented  the  conquest  of  Western  Europe 

1  President  of  tlie  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington ;  Director  of  the  Office 

of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  during  World  War  II. 

3  Gordon  Gray,  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

3  For  documentation  on  the  report  under  reference,  see  vol.  in,  pp.  1  ff. 
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by  subversion.  The  Truman  doctrine  has  ended  advance  by  military 
catspaws  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  Far  East.  We  trust  these  are  perma¬ 
nent  checks  and  can  be  maintained.  We  extend  military  aid  to  Europe. 
The  Atlantic  Pact  and  our  military  policy  recognize  that  our  forward 
lines  lie  in  Europe,  we  trust  well  to  the  east.  These  are  wise  steps.  But 
our  military  programs  have  not  evolved  correspondingly  to  meet  the 
issues. 

The  result  is  that,  while  we  recognize  the  position  of  the  front  line, 
neither  we  nor  our  Allies  are  in  a  position  to  defend  it.  While  we 
recognize  that  we  must  support  our  Allies  we  are  not  in  a  position 
successfully  to  do  so. 

The  situation  is  not  a  desperate  one  in  the  long  run  for  three  rea¬ 
sons  ; — first,  I  believe  our  people  are  facing  the  facts  as  far  as  they 
know  them  with  courage  and  determination;  second,  our  potential 
enemy  has  his  troubles  and  probably  will  nou  move  at  once;  third, 
there  are  real  and  important  technical  developments  which  can  form 
the  basis  for  a  vigorous,  intelligent  program  to  place  us  in  condition 
to  carry  out  our  commitments.  We  wish  to  be  so  strong  we  can  prevent 
war.  We  are  not  in  that  condition  now.  We  will  not  get  into  that 
condition  along  the  present  path.  But  it  can  be  done. 

To  be  adequately  strong,  we  must  accomplish  several  very  definite 
things  and  these  break  down  readily  in  terms  of  the  missions  of  our 
three  Services.  I  will  treat  them  in  that  manner,  and  come  to  the  Army 
last,  for  there  is  where  I  can  be  most  definite. 

First  let  me  consider  the  mission  of  the  Air  F orce.  The  keynote  here 
is  that  we  should  face  facts.  We  should  have  an  adequate  strategic 
bomber  force  to  deliver  our  A-bombs  successfully  on  the  optimum 
targets.  But  we  should  not  assume  that  these  are  the  targets  of  five 
years  ago.  There  should  be,  and  is  under  way,  a  factual  and  analytical 
study  of  the  probability  of  penetrating  to  key  Russian  targets  with 
acceptable  attrition.  In  my  personal  opinion  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
make  such  penetration  to  some  targets  and  more  will  soon  be  excluded, 
but  our  plans  should  rest  on  a  more  secure  foundation  than  personal 
opinion.  The  analysis  needs  to  include  the  rising  power  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  radar  warning  nets  and  ground  control,  antiaircraft  artillery 
of  modern  type,  ground  to  air  missiles,  and  jet  pursuits.  It  may  be, 
even  now,  that  the  use  of  A-bombs  to  slow  the  march  of  Russian  armies 
would  be  wiser  than  to  attempt  to  place  them  on  key  Russian  industrial 
sites,  or  on  secondary  targets  of  that  nature  if  the  primary  targets 
are  highly  defended.  I  do  not  pass  judgment  on  this,  as  I  have  not 
examined  it  closely,  but  it  should  be  ruthlessly  examined.  On  the  basis 
of  such  examination  we  should  have  in  being  a  strategic  force  capable 
of  delivering  A-bombs  as  needed  in  a  reasonable  time  to  the  right  spots, 
and  no  more.  If  we  are  still  operating  under  the  theory  that  a  force 
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that  could  handle  our  entire  stock  in  a  short  time  could  thus  end  the 
war,  we  are  engaging  in  wishful  thinking  and  wasting  our  substance. 
Beyond  this,  if  we  are  building  bombers  to  carry  ordinary  high  ex¬ 
plosives  to  industrial  targets  we  are  certainly  living  in  the  past.  Along 
with  a  reevaluation  of  this  matter  should  go  intense  effort  on  every 
new  and  promising  device  which  will  enhance  our  ability  to  penetrate, 
without  devoting  effort  to  the  fantastic. 

But  strategic  bombing  is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Air  Force. 
There  are  others,  and  as  the  scene  shifts  they  increase  in  importance. 
They  have  been  neglected.  This  may  be  no  more  the  fault  of  the  Air 
Force  than  of  national  thinking  generally,  but  it  is  time  we  snapped 
out  of  it.  The  war  is  not  going  to  be  won  by  the  Air  Force  alone,  but  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  collaboration  and  concert. 

We  cannot  win  a  war  and  emerge  in  sound  condition  without  ade¬ 
quate  armies  of  our  own  and  of  our  Allies  to  hold  a  line,  preserve  in¬ 
dustrial  power  for  our  use,  and  furnish  a  secure  base  for  later  advance. 
A  modern  army  cannot  fight  a  modern  war  without  adequate  tactical 
air  support  in  all  its  many  phases.  We  have  no  tactical  air  force  worthy 
of  the  name,  nor  have  our  Allies.  Our  enemy  has  always  placed  great 
weight  on  tactical  air  and  is  doing  so  now.  We  cannot  allow  our  armies 
or  those  of  our  Allies  to  fight  without  such  support  or  they  will  be 
overwhelmed.  We  had  better  get  at  it.  It  will  require  more  than  a  system 
by  which  the  Air  Force  supplies  the  Army  with  such  cover  of  this  sort 
as  it  thinks  the  Army  needs. 

We  have  to  look  to  our  home  defense,  for  we  cannot  ignore  A-bombs 
in  enemy  hands.  In  so  doing  the  primary  principle  should  be  that  we 
will  not  be  deluded  by  a  Maginot  Line  complex.  An  attempt  to  defend 
every  point  in  this  country  fully  could  bankrupt  us  and  moreover 
could  never  be  successful.  But  there  are  new  forms  of  radar,  new 
guided  missiles,  new  antiaircraft  rockets,  new  ways  of  handling  inter¬ 
ceptors.  With  careful  planning  we  can  do  a  reasonable  job,  and  not  at¬ 
tempt  the  extreme  job  that  would  wreck  us.  I  warn  against 
overburdening  the  economy  and  impairing  the  offensive  if  there  is 
clamor  for  extreme  measures  for  home  defense.  We  must  remember 
that  our  forward  line  is  in  Europe,  and  that  no  war  was  ever  won  by 
remaining  on  the  defensive.  Still  I  would  rather  see  an  adequate  radar 
defense  network  than  a  television  set  in  every  home,  which  seems  to  be 
about  what  we  are  going  to  get. 

The  Air  Force  needs  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  re-evaluation  and  soul 
searching.  It  has  got  to  get  down  to  earth  in  doing  so  in  a  real  sense. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  in  the  position  of  having  to  substantiate  its  pro¬ 
grams  before  a  tribunal  competent  and  willing  to  judge  them  from 
every  angle  on  a  ruthlessly  analytical  and  factual  basis.  This  applies  to 
every  Service,  of  course.  But  it  applies  particularly  to  the  Air  Force, 
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for,  in  their  enthusiasm,  which  is  an  indispensable  and  invaluable  asset, 
I  feel  that  they  have  been  drawn  down  a  single  line  of  reasoning  much 
too  long. 

I  now  turn  to  the  Navy,  and  I  am  going  to  be  equally  critical.  I 
do  so  with  profound  sympathy  for  the  Navy’s  dilemma,  but  I  cannot 
be  realistic  and  be  otherwise  than  critical.  Having  defended  the 
country  as  its  first  line  of  defense  for  generations,  sometimes  in  spite 
of  itself,  having  fought  a  war  in  which  it  covered  itself  with  honor, 
the  Navy  entered  a  period  of  uneasy  peace  in  which  it  was  no  longer 
the  first  line  and  in  which  it  faced  an  antagonist  which  had  no  sur¬ 
face  navy  of  moment.  It  would  have  been  strange  had  there  been  no 
divided  councils,  no  searching  for  glorious  paths.  When  strategic 
bombing  was  regarded  as  a  cure-all,  before  its  unique  importance 
faded,  the  Navy  sought  to  participate  in  this.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
to  advantage ;  there  are  technical  possibilities  here  which  should  not 
be  ignored;  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  main  job  of  the  Navy.  Having 
reluctantly  abandoned  the  battleship  built  to  fight  battleships,  it  has 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  carrier  with  which  it  won  great  battles.  Now 
the  carrier  is  not  obsolete.  It  certainly  has  a  use  in  carrying  force 
promptly  to  remote  places,  and  in  small  sizes  it  has  a  use  in  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare.  But  the  great  carrier,  in  my  opinion,  is  now  not 
worth  the  cost  of  building,  maintaining  and  supporting  it.  I  do  not 
ignore  the  great  strides  which  have  been  made  in  means  for  anti¬ 
aircraft  defense  of  carriers,  but  I  believe  a  carrier  cannot  today  suc¬ 
cessfully  operate  within  the  range  of  land-based  aircraft  in  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  which  has  them  in  quantity,  and  would  fight  them  well 
and  press  attacks  home.  We  face  such  an  enemy. 

_  The  primary  mission  of  the  Navy  is  to  control  the  seas,  to  insure  in 
time  of  war  the  transport  of  armies  and  the  supply  of  friendly  civilian 
populations.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that,  if  war  broke  out  tomorrow, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  perform  that  mission  successfully.  I  realize 
that  there  has  been  a  recent  report  on  this  matter  coming  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  which  in  the  judgment  of  its  authors  is  preliminary  only 
and  based  on  intelligence  of  doubtful  validity.  I  am  convinced  that 
further  careful  study  will  bear  out  its  conclusions. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  the  snorkel  and  of  the  high-speed 
submarine  of  long  underwater  endurance.  These  are  truly  important, 
but  they  are  not  the  innovations  which  leave  me  appalled  when  I  view 
the  problem  of  maintenance  of  overseas  transport.  The  long  range 

homing  torpedo,  the  modern  mine,  and  the  guided  bomb  are  much 
worse. 

When  a  torpedo  appeared  which  could  outrange  sonar  by  a  wide 
margin,  which  could  home  on  its  target  by  one  of  several  methods, 
and  which  could  be  launched  by  submarines  having  the  snorkel  and 
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high  speed,  much  of  the  paraphernalia  by  which  we  fought  sub¬ 
marines  in  the  last  war  became  obsolete.  When  mines  were  developed 
which  could  be  placed  from  the  air,  which  could  be  swept  only  with 
great  difficulty  and  serious  losses,  the  power  of  an  enemy  to  deny  the 
use  of  ports  was  multiplied  radically.  At  present  we  are  in  no  position 
to  cope  with  these  threats. 

If  we  cannot  maintain  transport  over  the  seas,  all  else  is  in  vain. 
We  should  lose  our  troops  and  our  friends,  and  be  driven  back  to  this 
continent  to  face  a  decade  or  a  generation  of  desperate  strife.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  speak  of  airlift ;  we  consider  millions  of  tons  of  cargo,  which 
has  to  move  in  displacement  ships  of  relatively  low  speed,  whatever 
we  may  do  for  the  supply  of  bases  or  the  like.  Nor  is  it  helpful  to 
expect  some  scientists  to  pull  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat  and  alter  the  whole 
affair.  There  will  be  no  rabbits.  What  lies  ahead  is  an  intricate,  pro¬ 
longed  program,  advancing  and  developing  dozens  of  promising  leads 
and  new  devices.  Most  important,  what  lies  ahead  is  a  change  in  our 
manner  of  thinking.  If  we  live  in  the  past  we  will  be  defeated. 

The  situation  is  by  no  means  hopeless.  The  most  encouraging  factor 
is  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  facing  of  hard  facts  in  the  Navy  itself.  But 
mere  resolution  and  determination  in  the  Navy  alone  will  not  do  it. 
The  swing  in  emphasis  must  be  real  and  complete,  the  Navy  must 
truly  devote  its  main  energy  to  its  primary  mission,  and  the  Navy's 
will  to  proceed  must  be  backed  by  the  Defense  Establishment,  the 
President,  and  the  Congress.  That,  and  some  years  of  hard  inglorious 
work,  will  do  the  job.  There  are  technical  possibilities  in  embryo 
which  give  encouragement  and  there  will  be  more  if  the  ones  now 
present  are  really  pushed.  It  is  our  present  number  one  national  mili¬ 
tary  problem. 

I  turn  finally  to  the  Army,  and  here  my  criticism  takes  a  different 
form.  Traditionally,  air  and  sea  fighting  have  involved  complex  tech¬ 
niques  and  land  fighting  has  been  relatively  simple.  This  is  a  fallacy. 
Fighting  on  land,  with  mechanized  armies,  rocket-bearing  aircraft, 
modern  communications,  and  tactical  aircraft,  is  as  complex  as  either 
sea  or  air  fighting.  Yet,  traditionally,  in  every  war  land  warfare  has 
begun  with  the  implements  of  the  previous  conflict.  The  tank,  for 
example,  could  have  been  ready  in  the  first  war  and  was  used  to 
advantage  only  in  the  second. 

Since  the  war  ended  the  Army,  burdened  as  is  no  other  Service  by 
its  occupation  duties,  has  not  advanced  new  techniques  and  methods 
adequately.  Its  expenditures  on  research  and  development  have  been 
half  of  those  of  either  other  Service.  Its  new  procurement  of  advanced 
material  has  been  almost  negligible.  It  has  been  thinking  primarily,  in 
its  higher  echelons,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  divisions,  conventional 
logistics,  relations  with  the  civilian  economy,  mobilization,  and  re- 
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serves.  These  it  must  think  of,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  oblivious  to 
the  many  tough  problems  it  has  had  to  face,  nor  to  the  remarkable 
record  it  lias  made  in  occupation  in  which  we  take  pride.  But  its 
thinking  has  not  been,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  upper  echelons,  modern 
and  imaginative.  This  is  shown  by  its  research,  development,  and  pro¬ 
curement  policies.  These  have  been  forced  on  it  by  the  budget,  but  the 
budget  would  have  been  different  had  there  been  real  drive  and 
conviction  present. 

The  main  mission  of  the  Army,  if  war  comes,  will  be  first  to  hold 
lines,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  its  mission  until  rising  strength 
allows  the  mounting  of  an  offensive.  The  holding  of  a  modern  line  is 
a  complex  matter  involving  armor,  land  mines,  tactical  air,  anti¬ 
aircraft,  and  such  else. 

Here  lies  opportunity.  It  is  an  opportunity  such  as  appears  once  in 
a  military  generation. 

The  Russians  have  40,000  tanks.  Their  whole  program  rests  on  these, 
and  on  masses  of  men,  artillery  and  air  cover.  The  tanks  are  the  spear¬ 
head  and  the  focus.  Many  of  them  are  heavy  tanks,  and  the  best  tanks 
in  the  world  by  current  measure. 

We  have  the  means  of  rendering  those  heavy  tanks  obsolete,  of  turn¬ 
ing  a  great  asset  into  a  liability,  of  throwing  the  enemy  preparations 
into  confusion  and  forcing  upon  him  sweeping  readjustments  which 
will  take  him  years.  We  have  the  means  in  embryo  in  our  hands  now.  If 
we  had  been  sufficiently  alert  we  could  have  had  them  several  years  ago, 
but  at  least  we  have  them  now. 

There  has  been  built  and  tested  ammunition  for  a  gun  which  can 
penetrate  any  armor  a  tank  can  carry.  It  can  be  used  in  guns  of  high 
precision  and  of  adequate  range.  Moreover,  it  can  be  used  in  light  inex¬ 
pensive  guns,  which  can  be  used  as  squad  weapons  or  carried  in  a  jeep. 
When,  for  the  cost  of  one  tank,  100  guns  can  be  built  which  can  destroy 
it  at  a  single  shot  at  considerable  range,  the  day  of  the  tank  fades.  When 
a  jeep  can  meet  a  heavy  tank  and  be  a  match  for  it,  the  day  of  the  heavy 
tank  is  done.  All  that  is  justified  thereafter  is  the  light  vehicle  armored 
against  machine  guns  and  fragments.  The  main  reliance  for  the  break¬ 
through,  the  heavy  tank,  is  countered. 

Whether  we  seize  the  opportunity  or  not  depends  upon  whether  we 
live  in  the  past  or  in  the  future.  We  will  undoubtedly  do  the  obvious : 
speed  up  research  and  development  in  this  area,  develop  new  guns,  new 
vehicles  and  ammunition.  But  really  to  seize  the  opportunity  means  to 
put  our  backs  behind  it;  to  bring  forward  trial  production,  to  conduct 
maneuvers  for  evaluation  and  guidance,  to  cut  red  tape  if  it  interferes 
with  progress.  Moreover  it  means  getting  our  Allies  going,  with  their 
own  development,  production,  and  training,  with  all  the  complexities 
this  involves  under  our  system  of  foreign  aid.  There  is  one  thing  sure. 
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Nothing  we  would  do  for  our  Allies  would  so  raise  their  morale,  so 
stimulate  their  will  to  fight,  as  to  place  in  their  hands  ample  weapons 
with  which  to  stop  the  tank. 

This  opportunity  to  defeat  armor  is  the  focus,  but  it  does  not  stand 
alone.  For  an  army  to  fight  and  hold  lines  it  must  defend  itself  against 
the  low-flying  aircraft  carrying  machine  guns  for  strafing  and  rockets 
for  penetration.  There  are  also  promising  new  weapons  against  these. 
It  must  defend  its  ports  and  its  depots  against  the  bomber.  There 
are  under  development  devices,  such  as  new  antiaircraft  guns  and 
rockets,  and  ground  to  air  missiles,  which  can  impose  50%  attrition 
on  any  high-flying  bombers  that  attack  such  a  strong  point,  and  with 
concentration  and  effort  more  attrition  even  than  this.  There  are  anti¬ 
tank  mines,  and  there  can  be  new  means  of  laying  them  rapidly.  There 
must  be  tactical  air,  and  this  has  been  discussed. 

By  vigorous  action  now  we  can,  in  time,  place  Europe  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  where  it,  alone,  could  hold  off  the  Russian  hordes  until  we  could 
arrive  in  force.  When  that  day  comes  we  will  live  in  a  different  sort 
of  world. 

This  discussion  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  write  of  costs.  On 
everything  I  have  written  I  have  had  in  mind  primarily  a  change  in 
emphasis  rather  than  new  additions  to  effort.  With  the  amount  we 
are  putting  into  national  defense,  with  all  of  it  including  our  aid  to 
allies  of  one  form  or  another,  much  can  be  accomplished,  very  much 
if  we  merely  realign  our  sights.  Can  all  that  I  have  outlined  be  thus 
accomplished?  I  do  not  know.  This  requires  a  full  examination  of 
where  we  can  safely  retract  as  well  as  where  we  must  add.  I  do  know 
that  I  would  sacrifice  some  conventional  things  to  the  ends  I  have  in 
mind  if  this  were  necessary  and  I  believe  some  of  this  is  necessary  and 
should  be  done.  Beyond  this  if  necessary  I  would  go  farther.  The 
American  people  are  willing  to  pay  taxes,  they  are  willing  to  forego 
more  pleasant  things  if  necessary,  for  real  defense,  if  convinced  the 
money  is  well  spent.  If  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  of  placing 
ourselves  in  sound  military  condition  I  would  increase  the  national 
expenditure  for  military  purposes.  But  certainly  most  of  what  I  here 
consider  involves  a  change  of  emphasis  rather  than  merely  more 
money,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  now  possible  if  we  have  the  will  and 
agility  to  meet  the  issue,  quite  apart  from  the  profound  question  of 
how  much  of  our  national  income  we  can  spend  on  military  matters 
without  wrecking  the  national  economy. 

The  primary  desideration  is  that  we  should  think  fearlessly,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  or  false  service  interests,  that  we  should  face  tough 
facts,  and  that  we  should  act.  We  have  the  organizational  machinery 
for  all  this,  if  it  will  function  with  sufficient  vigor,  and  if  it  is  allowed 
to  do  so.  We  need  to  get  up  to  date,  and  to  tackle  our  really  central 
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military  problems  with  all  our  energy.  We  have  the  opportunity,  if 
we  have  the  will. 

Cordially  yours,  ^  •  Bush 
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The  enclosed  letter  by  the  President  and  the  Report  by  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  and  Defense  referred  to  therein  are  transmitted  here¬ 
with  for  consideration  by  the  National  Security  Council,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chairman,  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers,  at  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Council 
on  Thursday,  April  20, 1950. 

A  proposed  procedure  for  carrying  out  the  President's  directive  as 
a  matter  of  urgency  is  being  circulated  for  concurrent  consideration 
in  the  reference  memorandum  of  April  14. 

It  is  requested  that  this  report  be  handled  with  special  security  pre¬ 
cautions  in  accordance  with  the  PresidenVs  desire  that  no  publicity  be 
given  this  report  or  its  contents  without  his  approval. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 
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objectives  in  peace  and  war  and  the  effect  of  these  objectives  on  our 
strategic  plans,  I  have  decided  to  refer  that  Report  to  the  National 
Security  Council  for  consideration,  with  the  request  that  the  National 
Security  Council  provide  me  with  further  information  on  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  Conclusions  contained  therein.  I  am  particularly  anxious 
that  the  Council  give  me  a  clearer  indication  of  the  programs  which 
are  envisaged  in  the  Report,  including  estimates  of  the  probable  cost 
of  such  programs. 

Because  of  the  effect  of  these  Conclusions  upon  the  budgetary  and 
economic  situation,  it  is  my  desire  that  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administrator,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  participate  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  Report  by  the  Council,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
participation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Pending  the  urgent  completion  of  this  study,  I  am  concerned  that 
action  on  existing  programs  should  not  be  postponed  or  delayed.  In 
addition,  it  is  my  desire  that  no  publicity  be  given  to  this  Report  or. 
its  contents  without  my  approval. 

Sincerely  yours,  Harry  S.  Truman 
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consider  national  policy  not  only  with  respect  to  possible  thermonu¬ 
clear  weapons,  but  also  with  respect  to  fission  weapons — viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  probable  fission  bomb  capability  and  the  possible  thermo¬ 
nuclear  bomb  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  moral,  psychological, 
and  political  questions  involved  in  this  problem  would  need  to  be  taken 
into  account  and  be  given  due  weight.  The  outcome  of  this  reexamina¬ 
tion  would  have  a  crucial  bearing  on  the  further  question  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  a  revision  in  the  nature  of  the  agreements,  including 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  which  we  have  been  seeking 
to  reach  with  the  U.S.S.R.” 


Analysis 

I.  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 

Within  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  world  has  experienced  two 
irlobal  wars  of  tremendous  violence.  It  has  witnessed  two  revolutions — - 
the  Russian  and  the  Chinese — of  extreme  scope  and  intensity.  It  has 
also  seen  the  collapse  of  five  empires — the  Ottoman,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian,  German,  Italian  and  Japanese — and  the  drastic  decline 
of  two  major  imperial  systems,  the  British  and  the  French.  During 
the  span  of  one  generation,  the  international  distribution  of  power  has 
been  fundamentally  altered.  For  several  centuries  it  had  proved  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  nation  to  gain  such  preponderant  strength  that  a 
coalition  of  other  nations  could  not  in  time  face  it  with  greater 
strength.  The  international  scene  was  marked  by  recurring  periods 
of  violence  and  war,  but  a  system  of  sovereign  and  independent  states 
was  maintained,  over  which  no  state  was  able  to  achieve  hegemony. 

Two  complex  sets  of  factors  have  now  basically  altered  this  his¬ 
torical  distribution  of  power.  First,  the  defeat  of  Germany  and 
Japan  and  the  decline  of  the  British  and  French  Empires  have  inter¬ 
acted  with  the  development  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  such  a  way  that  power  has  increasingly  gravitated  to  these  two 
centers.  Second,  the  Soviet  Union,  unlike  previous  aspirants  to 
hegemony,  is  animated  by  a  new  fanatic  faith,  antithetical  to  our  own, 
and  seeks  to  impose  its  absolute  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Conflict  has,  therefore,  become  endemic  and  is  waged,  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  by  violent  or  non-violent  methods  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  expediency.  With  the  development  of  increasingly 
terrifying  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  every  individual  faces  the 
ever-present  possibility  of  annihilation  should  the  conflict  enter  the 
phase  of  total  war. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  people  of  the  world  yearn  for  relief  from  the 
anxiety  arising  from  the  risk  of  atomic  war.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
substantial  further  extension  of  the  area  under  the  domination  of  the 
Ivremlin  would  raise  the  possibility  that  no  coalition  adequate  to 
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confront  the  Kremlin  with  greater  strength  could  be  assembled.  It  is 
in  this  context  that  this  Republic  and  its  citizens  in  the  ascendancy  of 
their  strength  stand  in  their  deepest  peril. 

The  issues  that  face  us  are  momentous,  involving  the  fulfillment  or 
destruction  not  only  of  this  Republic  but  of  civilization  itself.  They 
are  issues  which  will  not  await  our  deliberations.  With  conscience  and 
resolution  this  Government  and  the  people  it  represents  must  now  take 
new  and  fateful  decisions. 

II.  FUNDAMENTAL  PURPOSE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  United  States  is  laid  down  in  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution:  “.  .  .  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity.”  In  essence,  the  fundamental 
purpose  is  to  assure  the  integrity  and  vitality  of  our  free  society,  which 
is  founded  upon  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual. 

Three  realities  emerge  as  a  consequence  of  this  purpose :  Our  deter¬ 
mination  to  maintain  the  essential  elements  of  individual  freedom,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights ;  our  determination  to 
create  conditions  under  which  our  free  and  democratic  system  can  live 
and  prosper;  and  our  determination  to  fight  if  necessary  to  defend  our 
way  of  life,  for  which  as  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  “with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor.” 

III.  FUNDAMENTAL  DESIGN  OF  THE  KREMLIN 

The  fundamental  design  of  those  who  control  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  international  communist  movement  is  to  retain  and  solidify  their 
absolute  power,  first  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  second  in  the  areas  now 
under  their  control.  In  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  however, 
achievement  of  this  design  requires  the  dynamic  extension  of  their 
authority  and  the  ultimate  elimination  of  any  effective  opposition  to 
their  authority. 

The  design,  therefore,  calls  for  the  complete  subversion  or  forcible 
destruction  of  the  machinery  of  government  and  structure  of  society  in 
the  countries  of  the  non-Soviet  world  and  their  replacement  by  an 
apparatus  and  structure  subservient  to  and  controlled  from  the  Krem¬ 
lin.  To  that  end  Soviet  efforts  are  now  directed  toward  the  domination 
of  the  Eurasian  land  mass.  The  United  States,  as  the  principal  center 
of  power  in  the  non-Soviet  world  and  the  bulwark  of  opposition  to 
Soviet  expansion,  is  the  principal  enemy  whose  integrity  and  vitality 
must  be  subverted  or  destroyed  by  one  means  or  another  if  the  Kremlin 
is  to  achieve  its  fundamental  design. 
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IV.  THE  UNDERLYING  CONFLICT  IN  THE  REALM  OF  IDEAS  AND  VALUES 
BETWEEN  THE  U.S.  PURPOSE  AND  THE  KREMLIN  DESIGN 

A.  Nature  of  conflict: 

The  Kremlin  regards  the  United  States  as  the  only  major  threat  to 
the  achievement  of  its  fundamental  design.  There  is  a  basic  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  idea  of  freedom  under  a  government  of  laws,  and  the  idea  of 
slavery  under  the  grim  oligarchy  of  the  Kremlin,  which  has  come  to  a 
crisis  with  the  polarization  of  power  described  in  Section  I,  and  the 
exclusive  possession  of  atomic  weapons  by  the  two  protagonists.  The 
idea  of  freedom,  moreover,  is  peculiarly  and  intolerably  subversive  of 
the  idea  of  slavery.  But  the  converse  is  not  true.  The  implacable  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  slave  state  to  eliminate  the  challenge  of  freedom  has  placed 
the  two  great  powers  at  opposite  poles.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  the 
present  polarization  of  power  the  quality  of  crisis. 

The  free  society  values  the  individual  as  an  end  in  himself,  requiring 
of  him  only  that  measure  of  self  discipline  and  self  restraint  which 
make  the  rights  of  each  individual  compatible  with  the  rights  of  every 
other  individual.  The  freedom  of  the  individual  has  as  its  counterpart, 
therefore,  the  negative  responsibility  of  the  individual  not  to  exercise 
his  freedom  in  ways  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  other  individuals 
and  the  positive  responsibility  to  make  constructive  use  of  his  freedom 
in  the  building  of  a  just  society. 

From  this  idea  of  freedom  with  responsibility  derives  the  marvelous 
diversity,  the  deep  tolerance,  the  lawfulness  of  the  free  society.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  the  strength  of  free  men.  It  constitutes  the  integrity 
and  the  vitality  of  a  free  and  democratic  system.  The  free  society  at¬ 
tempts  to  create  and  maintain  an  environment  in  which  every  individ¬ 
ual  has  the  opportunity  to  realize  his  creative  powers.  It  also  explains 
why  the  free  society  tolerates  those  within  it  who  would  use  their  free¬ 
dom  to  destroy  it.  By  the  same  token,  in  relations  between  nations,  the 
prime  reliance  of  the  free  society  is  on  the  strength  and  appeal  of  its 
idea,  and  it  feels  no  compulsion  sooner  or  later  to  bring  all  societies  into 
conformity  with  it. 

For  the  free  society  does  not  fear,  it  welcomes,  diversity.  It  derives 
its  strength  from  its  hospitality  even  to  antipathetic  ideas.  It  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  free  trade  in  ideas,  secure  in  its  faith  that  free  men  will  take 
the  best  wares,  and  grow  to  a  fuller  and  better  realization  of  their 
powers  in  exercising  their  choice. 

The  idea  of  freedom  is  the  most  contagious  idea  in  history,  more 
contagious  than  the  idea  of  submission  to  authority.  For  the  breadth 
of  freedom  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  society  which  has  come  under  the 
domination  of  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  with  a  will 
to  absolute  power.  Where  the  despot  holds  absolute  power — the 
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absolute  power  of  the  absolutely  powerful  will — all  other  wills  must  be 
subjugated  in  an  act  of  willing  submission,  a  degradation  willed  by  the 
individual  upon  himself  under  the  compulsion  of  a  perverted  faith. 
It  is  the  first  article  of  this  faith  that  he  finds  and  can  only  find  the 
meaning  of  his  existence  in  serving  the  ends  of  the  system.  The 
system  becomes  God,  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God  becomes 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  system.  It  is  not  enough  to  yield  outwardly 
to  the  system — even  Ghandian  non-violence  is  not  acceptable — for  the 
spirit  of  resistance  and  the  devotion  to  a  higher  authority  might  then 
remain,  and  the  individual  would  not  be  wholly  submissive. 

The  same  compulsion  which  demands  total  power  over  all  men 
within  the  Soviet  state  without  a  single  exception,  demands  total  power 
over  all  Communist  Parties  and  all  states  under  Soviet  domination. 
Thus  Stalin  has  said  that  the  theory  and  tactics  of  Leninism  as  ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  Bolshevik  party  are  mandatory  for  the  proletarian 
parties  of  all  countries.  A  true  internationalist  is  defined  as  one  who 
unhesitatingly  upholds  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
satellite  states  true  patriotism  is  love  of  the  Soviet  Union.  By  the 
same  token  the  “peace  policy”  of  the  Soviet  Union,  described  at  a 
Party  Congress  as  “a  more  advantageous  form  of  fighting  capitalism”, 
is  a  device  to  divide  and  immobilize  the  non-Communist  world,  and  the 
peace  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  is  the  peace  of  total  conformity  to  Soviet 
policy. 

The  antipathy  of  slavery  to  freedom  explains  the  iron  curtain,  the 
isolation,  the  autarchy  of  the  society  whose  end  is  absolute  power. 
The  existence  and  persistence  of  the  idea  of  freedom  is  a  permanent 
and  continuous  threat  to  the  foundation  of  the  slave  society;  and  it 
therefore  regards  as  intolerable  the  long  continued  existence  of  free¬ 
dom  in  the  world.  What  is  new,  what  makes  the  continuing  crisis,  is 
the  polarization  of  power  which  now  inescapably  confronts  the  slave 
society  with  the  free. 

The  assault  on  free  institutions  is  world-wide  now,  and  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  present  polarization  of  power  a  defeat  of  free  institutions 
anywhere  is  a  defeat  everywhere.  The  shock  we  sustained  in  the 
destruction  of  Czechoslovakia  was  not  in  the  measure  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  s  material  importance  to  us.7  In  a  material  sense,  her  capabilities 
were  already  at  Soviet  disposal.  But  when  the  integrity  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  institutions  was  destroyed,  it  was  in  the  intangible  scale  of 
values  that  we  registered  a  loss  more  damaging  than  the  material  loss 
we  had  already  suffered. 

Thus  unwillingly  our  free  society  finds  itself  mortally  challenged 
by  the  Soviet  system.  No  other  value  system  is  so  wholly  irreconcilable 


I  or  documentation  on  tlie  Czechoslovak  governmental  crisis  of  February  1948 
see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  iv,  pp.  733  ff. 
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with  ours,  so  implacable  in  its  purpose  to  destroy  ours,  so  capable  of 
turning  to  its  own  uses  the  most  dangerous  and  divisive  trends  in  our 
own  society,  no  other  so  skillfully  and  powerfully  evokes  the  elements 
of  irrationality  in  human  nature  everywhere,  and  no  other  has  the 
support  of  a  great  and  growing  center  of  military  power. 

B.  Objectives : 

The  objectives  of  a  free  society  are  determined  by  its  fundamental 
values  and  by  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  material  environment 
in  which  they  flourish.  Logically  and  in  fact,  therefore,  the  Kremlin's 
challenge  to  the  United  States  is  directed  not  only  to  our  values  but 
to  our  physical  capacity  to  protect  their  environment.  It  is  a  challenge 
which  encompasses  both  peace  and  war  and  our  objectives  in  peace 
and  war  must  take  account  of  it. 

1.  Thus  we  must  make  ourselves  strong,  both  in  the  way  in  which 
we  affirm  our  values  in  the  conduct  of  our  national  life,  and  in  the 
development  of  our  military  and  economic  strength. 

2.  We  must  lead  in  building  a  successfully  functioning  political  and 
economic  system  in  the  free  world.  It  is  only  by  practical  affirmation, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  of  our  essential  values,  that  we  can  preserve 
our  own  integrity,  in  wdiich  lies  the  real  frustration  of  the  Kremlin 
design. 

3.  But  beyond  thus  affirming  our  values  our  policy  and  actions  must 
be  such  as  to  foster  a  fundamental  change  in  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
system,  a  change  toward  which  the  frustration  of  the  design  is  the 
first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  step.  Clearly  it  will  not  only  be 
less  costly  but  more  effective  if  this  change  occurs  to  a  maximum 
extent  as  a  result  of  internal  forces  in  Soviet  society. 

In  a  shrinking  world,  which  now  faces  the  threat  of  atomic  warfare, 
it  is  not  an  adequate  objective  merely  to  seek  to  check  the  Kremlin 
design,  for  the  absence  of  order  among  nations  is  becoming  less  and 
less  tolerable.  This  fact  imposes  on  us,  in  our  own  interests,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  world  leadership.  It  demands  that  we  make  the  attempt, 
and  accept  the  risks  inherent  in  it,  to  bring  about  order  and  justice  by 
means  consistent  with  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy.  We 
should  limit  our  requirement  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  its  participation 
with  other  nations  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others.  Subject  to  this  requirement,  we  must  with  our  allies  and  the 
former  subject  peoples  seek  to  create  a  world  society  based  on  the 
principle  of  consent.  Its  framework  cannot  be  inflexible.  It  will  con¬ 
sist  of  many  national  communities  of  great  and  varying  abilities  and 
resources,  and  hence  of  war  potential.  The  seeds  of  conflicts  will  in¬ 
evitably  exist  or  will  come  into  being.  To  acknowledge  this  is  only  to 
acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  a  final  solution.  Not  to  acknowledge 
it  can  be  fatally  dangerous  in  a  world  in  which  there  are  no  final 
solutions. 
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All  these  objectives  of  a  free  society  are  equally  valid  and  necessary 
in  peace  and  war.  But  every  consideration  of  devotion  to  our  funda¬ 
mental  values  and  to  our  national  security  demands  that  we  seek  to 
achieve  them  by  the  strategy  of  the  cold  war.  It  is  only  by  developing 
the  moral  and  material  strength  of  the  free  world  that  the  Soviet 
regime  will  become  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  its  assumptions  and 
that  the  pre-conditions  for  workable  agreements  can  be  created.  By 
practically  demonstrating  the  integrity  and  vitality  of  our  system  the 
free  world  widens  the  area  of  possible  agreement  and  thus  can 
hope  gradually  to  bring  about  a  Soviet  acknowledgement  of  realities 
which  in  sum  will  eventually  constitute  a  frustration  of  the  Soviet 
design.  Short  of  this,  however,  it  might  be  possible  to  create  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  will  induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  accommodate  itself,  with 
or  without  the  conscious  abandonment  of  its  design,  to  coexistence 
on  tolerable  terms  with  the  non-Soviet  world.  Such  a  development 
would  be  a  triumph  for  the  idea  of  freedom  and  democracy.  It  must 
be  an  immediate  objective  of  United  States  policy. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  the  event  of  war,  for  us  to  alter  our  over-all 
objectives.  They  do  not  include  unconditional  surrender,  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  the  Russian  peoples  or  a  Russia  shorn  of  its  economic  poten¬ 
tial.  Such  a  course  would  irrevocably  unite  the  Russian  people  behind 
the  regime  which  enslaves  them.  Rather  these  objectives  contemplate 
Soviet  acceptance  of  the  specific  and  limited  conditions  requisite  to 
an  international  environment  in  which  free  institutions  can  flourish, 
and  in  which  the  Russian  peoples  will  have  a  new  chance  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny.  If  we  can  make  the  Russian  people  our  allies  in 
the  enterprise  we  will  obviously  have  made  our  task  easier  and  victory 
more  certain. 

The  objectives  outlined  in  NSC  20/4  (November  23,  1948) 8  and 
quoted  in  Chapter  X,  are  fully  consistent  with  the  objectives  stated  in 
this  paper,  and  they  remain  valid.  The  growing  intensity  of  the  con¬ 
flict  which  has  been  imposed  upon  us,  however,  requires  the  changes 
of  emphasis  and  the  additions  that  are  apparent.  Coupled  with  the 
probable  fission  bomb  capability  and  possible  thermonuclear  bomb 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  intensifying  struggle  requires  us 
to  face  the  fact  that  we  can  expect  no  lasting  abatement  of  the  crisis 
unless  and  until  a  change  occurs  in  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  system. 
C.  Means: 

The  free  society  is  limited  in  its  choice  of  means  to  achieve  its  ends. 

Compulsion  is  the  negation  of  freedom,  except  when  it  is  used  to 
enforce  the  rights  common  to  all.  The  resort  to  force,  internally  or 


*  For  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2,  p.  662. 
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externally,  is  therefore  a  last  resort  for  a  free  society.  The  act  is  per¬ 
missible  only  when  one  individual  or  groups  of  individuals  within  it 
threaten  the  basic  rights  of  other  individuals  or  when  another  society 
seeks  to  impose  its  will  upon  it.  The  free  society  cherishes  and  protects 
as  fundamental  the  rights  of  the  minority  against  the  will  of  a 
majority,  because  these  rights  are  the  inalienable  rights  of  each  and 
every  individual. 

The  resort  to  force,  to  compulsion,  to  the  imposition  of  its  will  is 
therefore  a  difficult  and  dangerous  act  for  a  free  society,  which  is 
warranted  only  in  the  face  of  even  greater  dangers.  The  necessity 
of  the  act  must  be  clear  and  compelling;  the  act  must  commend  itself 
to  the  overwhelming  majority  as  an  inescapable  exception  to  the  basic 
idea  of  freedom ;  or  the  regenerative  capacity  of  free  men  after  the 
act  has  been  performed  will  be  endangered. 

The  Kremlin  is  able  to  select  whatever  means  are  expedient  in 
seeking  to  carry  out  its  fundamental  design.  Thus  it  can  make  the  best 
of  several  possible  worlds,  conducting  the  struggle  on  those  levels 
where  it  considers  it  profitable  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  pseudo¬ 
peace  on  those  levels  where  it  is  not  ready  for  a  contest.  At  the  ideo¬ 
logical  or  psychological  level,  in  the  struggle  for  men’s  minds,  the 
conflict  is  world-wide.  At  the  political  and  economic  level,  within 
states  and  in  the  relations  between  states,  the  struggle  for  power  is 
being  intensified.  And  at  the  military  level,  the  Kremlin  has  thus  far 
been  careful  not  to  commit  a  technical  breach  of  the  peace,  although 
using  its  vast  forces  to  intimidate  its  neighbors,  and  to  support  an 
aggressive  foreign  policy,  and  not  hestitating  through  its  agents  to 
resort  to  arms  in  favorable  circumstances.  The  attempt  to  carry  out 
its  fundamental  design  is  being  pressed,  therefore,  with  all  means 
which  are  believed  expedient  in  the  present  situation,  and  the  Kremlin 
has  inextricably  engaged  us  in  the  conflict  between  its  design  and  our 
purpose. 

We  have  no  such  freedom  of  choice,  and  least  of  all  in  the  use  of 
force.  Resort  to  war  is  not  only  a  last  resort  for  a  free  society,  but 
it  is  also  an  act  which  cannot  definitively  end  the  fundamental  conflict 
in  the  realm  of  ideas.  The  idea  of  slavery  can  only  be  overcome  by 
the  timely  and  persistent  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the  idea 
of  freedom.  Military  victory  alone  would  only  partially  and  perhaps 
only  temporarily  affect  the  fundamental  conflict,  for  although  the 
ability  of  the  Kremlin  to  threaten  our  security  might  be  for  a  time 
destroyed,  the  resurgence  of  totalitarian  forces  and  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviet  system  or  its  equivalent  would  not  be  long  delayed 
unless  great  progress  were  made  in  the  fundamental  conflict. 
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Practical  and  ideological  considerations  therefore  both  impel  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  the  idea  of  freedom  by  its  constructive  application,  and 
to  attempt  to  change  the  world  situation  by  means  short  of  war  in 
such  a  way  as  to  frustrate  the  Kremlin  design  and  hasten  the  decay  of 
the  Soviet  system. 

For  us  the  role  of  military  power  is  to  serve  the  national  purpose  by 
deterring  an  attack  upon  us  while  we  seek  by  other  means  to  create  an 
environment  in  which  our  free  society  can  flourish,  and  by  fighting,  if 
necessary,  to  defend  the  integrity  and  vitality  of  our  free  society  and 
to  defeat  any  aggressor.  The  Kremlin  uses  Soviet  military  power  to 
back  up  and  serve  the  Kremlin  design.  It  does  not  hesitate  to  use  mili¬ 
tary  force  aggressively  if  that  course  is  expedient  in  the  achievement 
of  its  design.  The  differences  between  our  fundamental  purpose  and  the 
Kremlin  design,  therefore,  are  reflected  in  our  respective  attitudes 
toward  and  use  of  military  force. 

Our  free  society,  confronted  by  a  threat  to  its  basic  values,  naturally 
will  take  such  action,  including  the  use  of  military  force,  as  may  be 
required  to  protect  those  values.  The  integrity  of  our  system  will  not  be 
jeopardized  by  any  measures,  covert  or  overt,  violent  or  non-violent, 
which  serve  the  purposes  of  frustrating  the  Kremlin  design,  nor  does 
the  necessity  for  conducting  ourselves  so  as  to  affirm  our  values  in 
actions  as  well  as  words  forbid  such  measures,  provided  only  they  are 
appropriately  calculated  to  that  end  and  are  not  so  excessive  or  mis¬ 
directed  as  to  make  us  enemies  of  the  people  instead  of  the  evil  men 
who  have  enslaved  them. 

But  if  war  comes,  what  is  the  role  of  force  ?  Unless  we  so  use  it  that 
the  Russian  people  can  perceive  that  our  effort  is  directed  against  the 
regime  and  its  power  for  aggression,  and  not  against  their  own  inter¬ 
ests,  we  will  unite  the  regime  and  the  people  in  the  kind  of  last  ditch 
fight  in  which  no  underlying  problems  are  solved,  new  ones  are  created, 
and  where  our  basic  principles  are  obscured  and  compromised.  If  we  do 
not  in  the  application  of  force  demonstrate  the  nature  of  our  objectives 
we  will,  in  fact,  have  compromised  from  the  outset  our  fundamental 
purpose.  In  the  words  of  the  Federalist  (No.  28)  “The  means  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  must  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief.”  The  mis¬ 
chief  may  be  a  global  war  or  it  may  be  a  Soviet  campaign  for  limited 
objectives.  In  either  case  we  should  take  no  avoidable  initiative  which 
would  cause  it  to  become  a  war  of  annihilation,  and  if  we  have  the 
forces  to  defeat  a  Soviet  drive  for  limited  objectives  it  may  well  be  to 
our  interest  not  to  let  it  become  a  global  war.  Our  aim  in  applying  force 
must  be  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  terms  consistent  with  our  objec¬ 
tives,  and  our  capabilities  for  the  application  of  force  should,  therefore, 
within  the  limits  of  what  we  can  sustain  over  the  long  pull,  be  con¬ 
gruent  to  the  range  of  tasks  which  we  may  encounter. 
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V.  SOVIET  INTENTIONS  AND  CAPABILITIES 

A.  Political  and  Psychological 

The  Kremlin’s  design  for  world  domination  begins  at  home.  The 
first  concern  of  a  despotic  oligarchy  is  that  the  local  base  of  its  power 
and  authority  be  secure.  The  massive  fact  of  the  iron  curtain  isolating 
the  Soviet  peoples  from  the  outside  world,  the  repeated  political 
purges  within  the  U.S.S.R,  and  the  institutionalized  crimes  of  the 
MVD  are  evidence  that  the  Kremlin  does  not  feel  secure  at  home  and 
that  “the  entire  coercive  force  of  the  socialist  state”  is  more  than  ever 
one  of  seeking  to  impose  its  absolute  authority  over  “the  economy, 
manner  of  life,  and  consciousness  of  people”  ( Vyshinslii,  “The  Law  of 
the  Soviet  State”,  p.  74) .  Similar  evidence  in  the  satellite  states  of 
Eastern  Europe  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  same  policy,  in  less 
advanced  phases,  is  being  applied  to  the  Kremlin’s  colonial  areas. 

Being  a  totalitarian  dictatorship,  the  Kremlin’s  objectives  in  these 
policies,  is  the  total  subjective  submission  of  the  peoples  now  under  its 
control.  The  concentration  camp  is  the  prototype  of  the  society  which 
these  policies  are  designed  to  achieve,  a  society  in  which  the  personality 
of  the  individual  is  so  broken  and  perverted  that  he  participates 
affirmatively  in  his  own  degradation. 

The  Kremlin's  policy  toward  areas  not  under  its  control  is  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  resistance  to  its  will  and  the  extension  of  its  influence  and 
control.  It  is  driven  to  follow  this  policy  because  it  cannot,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  Chapter  IV,  tolerate  the  existence  of  free  societies ; 
to  the  Kremlin  the  most  mild  and  inoffensive  free  society  is  an  affront, 
a  challenge  and  a  subversive  influence.  Given  the  nature  of  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  and  the  evidence  at  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  the  ends  toward  which 
this  policy  is  directed  are  the  same  as  those  where  its  control  has 
already  been  established. 

The  means  employed  by  the  Kremlin  in  pursuit  of  this  policy  are 
limited  only  by  considerations  of  expediency.  Doctrine  is  not  a  limit¬ 
ing  factor;  rather  it  dictates  the  employment  of  violence,  subversion 
and  deceit,  and  rejects  moral  considerations.  In  any  event,  the 
Kremlin’s  conviction  of  its  own  infallibility  has  made  its  devotion  to 
theory  so  subjective  that  past  or  present  pronouncements  as  to  doctrine 
offer  no  reliable  guide  to  future  actions.  The  only  apparent  restraints 
on  resort  to  war  are,  therefore,  calculations  of  practicality. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  United  States,  the  Kremlin’s  stra¬ 
tegic  and  tactical  policy  is  affected  by  its  estimate  that  we  are  not  only 
the  greatest  immediate  obstacle  which  stands  between  it  and  world 
domination,  we  are  also  the  only  power  which  could  release  forces  in 
the  free  and  Soviet  worlds  which  could  destroy  it.  The  Kremlin’s 
policy  toward  us  is  consequently  animated  by  a  peculiarly  virulent 
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blend  of  hatred  and  fear.  Its  strategy  has  been  one  of  attempting  to 
undermine  the  complex  of  forces,  in  this  country  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
free  world,  on  which  our  power  is  based.  In  this  it  has  both  adhered 
to  doctrine  and  followed  the  sound  principle  of  seeking  maximum 
results  with  minimum  risks  and  commitments.  The  present  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  strategy  is  a  new  form  of  expression  for  traditional 
Russian  caution.  However,  there  is  no  justification  in  Soviet  theory 
or  practice  for  predicting  that,  should  the  Kremlin  become  convinced 
that  it  could  cause  our  downfall  by  one  conclusive  blow,  it  would  not 
seek  that  solution. 

In  considering  the  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  world,  it  is  of  prime 
importance  to  remember  that,  in  contrast  to  ours,  they  are  being  drawn 
upon  close  to  the  maximum  possible  extent.  Also  in  contrast  to  us,  the 
Soviet  world  can  do  more  with  less — it  has  a  lower  standard  of 
living,  its  economy  requires  less  to  keep  it  functioning  and  its  mili¬ 
tary  machine  operates  effectively  with  less  elaborate  equipment  and 
organization. 

The  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  world  are  being  exploited  to  the  full 
because  the  Kremlin  is  inescapably  militant.  It  is  inescapably  militant 
because  it  possesses  and  is  possessed  by  a  world-wide  revolutionary 
movement,  because  it  is  the  inheritor  of  Russian  imperialism  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  totalitarian  dictatorship.  Persistent  crisis,  conflict  and 
expansion  are  the  essence  of  the  Kremlin's  militancy.  This  dynamism 
serves  to  intensify  all  Soviet  capabilities. 

Two  enormous  organizations,  the  Communist  Party  and  the  secret 
police,  are  an  outstanding  source  of  strength  to  the  Kremlin.  In  the 
Party,  it  has  an  apparatus  designed  to  impose  at  home  an  ideological 
uniformity  among  its  people  and  to  act  abroad  as  an  instrument  of 
propaganda,  subversion  and  espionage.  In  its  police  apparatus,  it  has 
a  domestic  repressive  instrument  guaranteeing  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  the  continued  security  of  the  Kremlin.  The  demonstrated 
capabilities  of  these  two  basic  organizations,  operating  openly  or  in 
disguise,  in  mass  or  through  single  agents,  is  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  party,  the  police  and  the  conspicuous  might  of  the  Soviet  military 
machine  together  tend  to  create  an  overall  impression  of  irresistible 
Soviet  power  among  many  peoples  of  the  free  world. 

The  ideological  pretensions  of  the  Kremlin  are  another  great  source 
of  strength.  Its  identification  of  the  Soviet  system  with  communism, 
its  peace  campaigns  and  its  championing  of  colonial  peoples  may  be 
viewed  with  apathy,  if  not  cynicism,  by  the  oppressed  totalitariat  of 
the  Soviet  world,  but  in  the  free  world  these  ideas  find  favorable  re¬ 
sponses  in  vulnerable  segments  of  society.  They  have  found  a  par¬ 
ticularly  receptive  audience  in  Asia,  especially  as  the  Asiatics  have 
been  impressed  by  what  has  been  plausibly  portrayed  to  them  as  the 
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rapid  advance  of  the  U.S.S.R.  from  a  backward  society  to  a  position 
of  great  world  power.  Thus,  in  its  pretensions  to  being  ( a )  the  source 
of  a  new  universal  faith  and  (b)  the  model  “scientific”  society,  the 
Kremlin  cynically  identifies  itself  with  the  genuine  aspirations  of 
large  numbers  of  people,  and  places  itself  at  the  head  of  an  inter¬ 
national  crusade  with  all  of  the  benefits  which  derive  therefrom. 

Finally,  there  is  a  category  of  capabilities,  strictly  speaking  neither 
institutional  nor  ideological,  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  extraordinary  flexibility  of  Soviet  tactics  is  certainly  a  strength. 
It  derives  from  the  utterly  amoral  and  opportunistic  conduct  of  Soviet 
policy.  Combining  this  quality  with  the  elements  of  secrecy,  the  Krem¬ 
lin  possesses  a  formidable  capacity  to  act  with  the  widest  tactical 
latitude,  with  stealth  and  with  speed. 

The  greatest  vulnerability  of  the  Kremlin  lies  in  the  basic  nature  of 
its  relations  with  the  Soviet  people. 

That  relationship  is  characterized  by  universal  suspicion,  fear  and 
denunciation.  It  is  a  relationship  in  which  the  Kremlin  relies,  not  only 
for  its  power  but  its  very  survival,  on  intricately  devised  mechanisms 
of  coercion.  The  Soviet  monolith  is  held  together  by  the  iron  curtain 
around  it  and  the  iron  bars  within  it,  not  by  any  force  of  natural 
cohesion.  These  artificial  mechanisms  of  unity  have  never  been  in¬ 
telligently  challenged  by  a  strong  outside  force.  The  full  measure  of 
their  vulnerability  is  therefore  not  yet  evident. 

The  Kremlin’s  relations  with  its  satellites  and  their  peoples  is 
likewise  a  vulnerability.  Nationalism  still  remains  the  most  potent 
emotional-political  force.  The  well-known  ills  of  colonialism  are  com¬ 
pounded,  however,  by  the  excessive  demands  of  the  Kremlin  that  its 
satellites  accept  not  only  the  imperial  authority  of  Moscow  but  that 
they  believe  in  and  proclaim  the  ideological  primacy  and  infallibility 
of  the  Kremlin.  These  excessive  requirements  can  be  made  good  only 
through  extreme  coercion.  The  result  is  that  if  a  satellite  feels  able  to 
effect  its  independence  of  the  Kremlin,  as  Tito  was  able  to  do,  it  is 
likely  to  break  away. 

In  short,  Soviet  ideas  and  practices  run  counter  to  the  best  and 
potentially  the  strongest  instincts  of  men,  and  deny  their  most  funda¬ 
mental  aspirations.  Against  an  adversary  which  effectively  affirmed 
the  constructive  and  hopeful  instincts  of  men  and  was  capable  of  ful¬ 
filling  their  fundamental  aspirations,  the  Soviet  system  might  prove 
to  be  fatally  weak. 

The  problem  of  succession  to  Stalin  is  also  a  Kremlin  vulnerability. 
In  a  system  where  supreme  power  is  acquired  and  held  through 
violence  and  intimidation,  the  transfer  of  that  power  may  well  pro¬ 
duce  a  period  of  instability. 
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In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Kremlin  is  a  victim  of  its  own  dynamism. 
This  dynamism  can  become  a  weakness  if  it  is  frustrated,  if  in  its 
forward  thrusts  it  encounters  a  superior  force  which  halts  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  exerts  a  superior  counterpressure.  Yet  the  Kremlin  cannot 
relax  the  condition  of  crisis  and  mobilization,  for  to  do  so  would  be 
to  lose  its  dynamism,  whereas  the  seeds  of  decay  within  the  Soviet 
system  would  begin  to  flourish  and  fructify. 

The  Kremlin  is,  of  course,  aware  of  these  weaknesses.  It  must  know 
that  in  the  present  world  situation  they  are  of  secondary  significance. 
So  long  as  the  Kremlin  retains  the  initiative,  so  long  as  it  can  keep 
on  the  offensive  unchallenged  by  clearly  superior  counter-force — 
spiritual  as  well  as  material — its  vulnerabilities  are  largely  inopera¬ 
tive  and  even  concealed  by  its  successes.  The  Kremlin  has  not  yet  been 
given  real  reason  to  fear  and  be  diverted  by  the  rot  within  its  system. 

B.  Economic 

The  Kremlin  has  no  economic  intentions  unrelated  to  its  overall 
policies.  Economics  in  the  Soviet  world  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The 
Kremlin’s  policy,  in  so  far  as  if  has  to  do  with  economics,  is  to  utilize 
economic  processes  to  contribute  to  the  overall  strength,  particularly 
the  war-making  capacity  of  the  Soviet  system.  The  material  welfare 
of  the  totalitariat  is  severely  subordinated  to  the  interest  of  the  system. 

As  for  capabilities,  even  granting  optimistic  Soviet  reports  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  total  economic  strength  of  the  U.S.S.R.  compares  with 
that  of  the  IJ.S.  as  roughly  one  to  four.  This  is  reflected  not  only  in 
gross  national  product  (1949  :  U.S.S.R.  $65  billion;  U.S.  $250  billion), 
but  in  production  of  key  commodities  in  1949  : 

U.S.S.R.  and 


Ingot  Steel 

U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

European 

Orbit 

Combined 

(million  Met.  tons) 

Primary  aluminum 

80.  4 

21.  5 

28.  0 

(thousands  Met.  tons) 
Electric  power 

617.  6 

130-135 

140-11 

(billion  kwh.) 

Crude  oil 

410 

72 

112 

(million  Met.  tons) 

276.  5 

33.  0 

38.  9 

Assuming  the  maintenance  of  present  policies,  while  a  large  U.S. 
advantage  is  likely  to  remain,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  steadily  re¬ 
ducing  the  discrepancy  between  its  overall  economic  strength  and 
that  of  the  U.S.  by  continuing  to  devote  proportionately  more  to 
capital  investment  than  the  U.S. 
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But  a  full-scale  effort  by  the  U.S.  would  be  capable  of  precipitately 
altering  this  trend.  The  U.S.S.R.  today  is  on  a  near  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  basis.  No  matter  what  efforts  Moscow  might  make,  only  a 
relatively  slight  change  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  overall  production 
could  be  brought  about.  In  the  U.S.,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  rapid 
absolute  expansion  could  be  realized.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  virtually  mobilized,  and  the  United 
States  has  scarcely  begun  to  summon  up  its  forces,  the  greater  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  U.S.  are  to  that  extent  inoperative  in  the  struggle  for 
power.  Moreover,  as  the  Soviet  attainment  of  an  atomic  capability 
has  demonstrated,  the  totalitarian  state,  at  least  in  time  of  peace,  can 
focus  its  efforts  on  any  given  project  far  more  readily  than  the 
democratic  state. 

In  other  fields — general  technological  competence,  skilled  labor  re¬ 
sources,  productivity  of  labor  force,  etc. — the  gap  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  U.S.  roughly  corresponds  to  the  gap  in  production.  In  the 
field  of  scientific  research,  however,  the  margin  of  United  States 
superiority  is  unclear,  especially  if  the  Kremlin  can  utilize  European 
talents. 

C.  Military 

The  Soviet  Union  is  developing  the  military  capacity  to  support  its 
design  for  world  domination.  The  Soviet  Union  actually  possesses 
armed  forces  far  in  excess  of  those  necessary  to  defend  its  national 
territory.  These  armed  forces  are  probably  not  yet  considered  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  sufficient  to  initiate  a  war  which  would  involve 
the  United  States.  This  excessive  strength,  coupled  now  with  an  atomic 
capability,  provides  the  Soviet  Union  with  great  coercive  power  for 
use  in  time  of  peace  in  furtherance  of  its  objectives  and  serves  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  victims  of  its  aggression  from  taking  any  action  in 
opposition  to  its  tactics  which  would  risk  war. 

Should  a  major  war  occur  in  1950  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
are  considered  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  be  in  a  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  preparation  immediately  to  undertake  and  carry  out 
the  following  campaigns. 

a.  To  overrun  Western  Europe,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Iberian  and  Scandinavian  Peninsulas ;  to  drive  toward  the  oil-bearing 
areas  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East;  and  to  consolidate  Communist 
gains  in  the  Far  East; 

b.  To  launch  air  attacks  against  the  British  Isles  and  air  and  sea 
attacks  against  the  lines  of  communications  of  the  Western  Powers  in 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific; 

c.  To  attack  selected  targets  with  atomic  weapons,  now  including 
the  likelihood  of  such  attacks  against  targets  in  Alaska,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  Alternatively,  this  capability,  coupled  with  other 
actions  open  to  the  Soviet  Union,  might  deny  the  United  Kingdom 
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as  an  effective  base  of  operations  for  allied  forces.  It  also  should  be 
possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  prevent  any  allied  “Normandy”  type 
amphibious  operations  intended  to  force  a  reentry  into  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

After  the  Soviet  Union  completed  its  initial  campaigns  and  con¬ 
solidated  its  positions  in  the  Western  European  area,  it  could  simul¬ 
taneously  conduct : 

a.  Full-scale  air  and  limited  sea  operations  against  the  British 
Isles ; 

5.  Invasions  of  the  Iberian  and  Scandinavian  Peninsulas; 

c.  Further  operations  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  continued  air 
operations  against  the  North  American  continent,  and  air  and  sea 
operations  against  Atlantic  and  Pacific  lines  of  communication ;  and 

d.  Diversionary  attacks  in  other  areas. 

During  the  course  of  the  offensive  operations  listed  in  the  second 
and  third  paragraphs  above,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  an  air  de¬ 
fense  capability  with  respect  to  the  vital  areas  of  its  own  and  its 
satellites’  territories  which  can  oppose  but  cannot  prevent  allied  air 
operations  against  these  areas. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  Soviet  Union  possesses  war  reserves 
and  arsenal  capabilities  sufficient  to  supply  its  satellite  armies  or  even 
its  own  forces  throughout  a  long  war.  It  might  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  equip  fully  its  satellite  armies,  since  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  defections  would  exist. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  assess  accurately  the  finite  disadvan¬ 
tages  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  may  accrue  through  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1918,  as  amended,  and  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949.  It  should  be  expected  that,  as 
this  implementation  progresses,  the  internal  security  situation  of 
the  recipient  nations  should  improve  concurrently.  In  addition,  a 
strong  United  States  military  position,  plus  increases  in  the  armaments 
of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  should  strengthen  the  determination 
of  the  recipient  nations  to  counter  Soviet  moves  and  in  event  of  war 
could  be  considered  as  likely  to  delay  operations  and  increase  the  time 
required  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  overrun  Western  Europe.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility,  although  United  States  backing  will  stiffen  their  determination, 
the  armaments  increase  under  the  present  aid  programs  will  not  be  of 
any  major  consequence  prior  to  1952.  Unless  the  military  strength  of 
the  Western  European  nations  is  increased  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
under  current  programs  and  at  an  accelerated  rate,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  those  nations  will  not  be  able  to  oppose  even  by  1960  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  in  war  with  any  degree  of  effectiveness.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union  military  capability,  the  long-range  allied  military 
objective  in  Western  Europe  must  envisage  an  increased  military 
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strength  in  that  area  sufficient  possibly  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
a  major  war  or,  in  any  event,  to  delay  materially  the  overrunning  of 
Western  Europe  and,  if  feasible,  to  hold  a  bridgehead  on  the  continent 
against  Soviet  Union  offensives. 

We  do  not  know  accurately  what  the  Soviet  atomic  capability  is  but 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  intelligence  estimates,  concurred  in  by 
State,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  assign 
to  the  Soviet  Union  a  production  capability  giving  it  a  fission  bomb 
stockpile  within  the  following  ranges : 

By  mid-1950  10-20 

By  mid-1951  25-45 

By  mid-1952  45-90 

By  mid-1953  70-135 

By  mid-1954  200 

This  estimate  is  admittedly  based  on  incomplete  coverage  of  Soviet 
activities  and  represents  the  production  capabilities  of  known  or  de- 
ducible  Soviet  plants.  If  others  exist,  as  is  possible,  this  estimate  could 
lead  us  into  a  feeling  of  superiority  in  our  atomic  stockpile  that  might 
be  dangerously  misleading,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  timing  of 
a  possible  Soviet  offensive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
experiences  operating  difficulties,  this  estimate  would  be  reduced. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  acquiring  certain  ma¬ 
terials  essential  to  research  on  and  development  of  thermonuclear 
weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  aircraft  able  to  deliver  the  atomic  bomb. 
Our  Intelligence  estimates  assign  to  the  Soviet  Union  an  atomic 
bomber  capability  already  in  excess  of  that  needed  to  deliver  avail¬ 
able  bombs.  We  have  at  present  no  evaluated  estimate  regarding  the 
Soviet  accuracy  of  delivery  on  target.  It  is  believed  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  deliver  their  bombs  on  target  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  com¬ 
parable  to  ours,  but  a  planning  estimate  might  well  place  it  at  40-60 
percent  of  bombs  sortied.  For  planning  purposes,  therefore,  the  date 
the  Soviets  possess  an  atomic  stockpile  of  200  bombs  would  be  a 
critical  date  for  the  United  States,  for  the  delivery  of  100  atomic 
bombs  on  targets  in  the  United  States  would  seriously  damage  this 
country. 

At  the  time  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  substantial  atomic  stockpile  and 
if  it  is  assumed  that  it  will  strike  a  strong  surprise  blow  and  if  it  is 
assumed  further  that  its  atomic  attacks  will  be  met  with  no  more 
effective  defense  opposition  than  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
programmed,  results  of  those  attacks  could  include : 

a.  Laying  waste  to  the  British  Isles  and  thus  depriving  the  Western 
Powers  of  their  use  as  a  base ; 

b.  Destruction  of  the  vital  centers  and  of  the  communications  of 
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Western  Europe,  thus  precluding  effective  defense  by  the  Western 
Powers ;  and 

c.  Delivering  devastating  attacks  on  certain  vital  centers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  possession  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  thermonuclear  capability  in 
addition  to  this  substantial  atomic  stockpile  would  result  in 
tremendously  increased  damage. 

During  this  decade,  the  defensive  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  probably  be  strengthened,  particularly  by  the  development  and  use 
of  modern  aircraft,  aircraft  warning  and  communications  devices,  and 
defensive  guided  missiles. 

VI.  TT.S.  INTENTIONS  AND  CAPABILITIES - ACTUAL  AND  POTENTIAL 

A.  Political  and  Psychological 

Our  overall  policy  at  the  present  time  may  be  described  as  one 
designed  to  foster  a  world  environment  in  which  the  American  system 
can  survive  and  flourish.  It  therefore  rejects  the  concept  of  isolation 
and  affirms  the  necessity  of  our  positive  participation  in  the  world 
community. 

This  broad  intention  embraces  two  subsidiary  policies.  One  is  a 
policy  which  we  would  probably  pursue  even  if  there  were  no  Soviet 
threat.  It  is  a  policy  of  attempting  to  develop  a  healthy  international 
community.  The  other  is  the  policy  of  “containing”  the  Soviet  system. 
These  two  policies  are  closely  interrelated  and  interact  on  one  another. 
Nevertheless,  the  distinction  between  them  is  basically  valid  and 
contributes  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

The  policy  of  striving  to  develop  a  healthy  international  community 
is  the  long-term  constructive  effort  which  we  are  engaged  in.  It  was 
this  policy  which  gave  rise  to  our  vigorous  sponsorship  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  of  course  the  principal  reason  for  our  long  continuing 
endeavors  to  create  and  now  develop  the  Inter- American  system.  It, 
as  much  as  containment,  underlay  our  efforts  to  rehabilitate  Western 
Europe.  Most  of  our  international  economic  activities  can  likewise  be 
explained  in  terms  of  this  policy. 

In  a  world  of  polarized  power,  the  policies  designed  to  develop  a 
healthy  international  community  are  more  than  ever  necessary  to  our 
own  strength. 

As  for  the  policy  of  “containment”,  it  is  one  which  seeks  by  all 
means  short  of  war  to  (1)  block  further  expansion  of  Soviet  power, 
(2)  expose  the  falsities  of  Soviet  pretensions,  (3)  induce  a  retraction 
of  the  Kremlin’s  control  and  influence  and  (4)  in  general,  so  foster  the 
seeds  of  destruction  within  the  Soviet  system  that  the  Kremlin  is 
brought  at  least  to  the  point  of  modifying  its  behavior  to  conform  to 
generally  accepted  international  standards. 
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It  was  and  continues  to  be  cardinal  in  this  policy  that  we  possess 
superior  overall  power  in  ourselves  or  in  dependable  combination 
with  other  like-minded  nations.  One  of  the  most  important  ingredients 
of  power  is  military  strength.  In  the  concept  of  “containment”,  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  military  posture  is  deemed  to  be  essential 
for  two  reasons :  (1)  as  an  ultimate  guarantee  of  our  national  security 
and  (2)  as  an  indispensable  backdrop  to  the  conduct  of  the  policy  of 
“containment”.  Without  superior  aggregate  military  strength,  in  being 
and  readily  mobilizable,  a  policy  of  “containment” — which  is  in  effect 
a  policy  of  calculated  and  gradual  coercion— is  no  more  than  a  policy 
of  bluff. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  a  policy 
of  “containment”  that  we  always  leave  open  the  possibility  of  nego¬ 
tiation  with  the  U.S.S.R.  A  diplomatic  freeze — and  we  are  in  one 
now — tends  to  defeat  the  very  purposes  of  “containment”  because  it 
raises  tensions  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  Soviet  retractions  and 
adjustments  in  the  direction  of  moderated  behavior  more  difficult.  It 
also  tends  to  inhibit  our  initiative  and  deprives  us  of  opportunities 
for  maintaining  a  moral  ascendency  in  our  struggle  with  the  Soviet 
system. 

In  “containment”  it  is  desirable  to  exert  pressure  in  a  fashion  which 
will  avoid  so  far  as  possible  directly  challenging  Soviet  prestige,  to 
keep  open  the  possibility  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  retreat  before  pressure 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  face  and  to  secure  political  advantage  from 
the  failure  of  the  Kremlin  to  yield  or  take  advantage  of  the  opening 
we  leave  it. 

We  have  failed  to  implement  adequately  these  two  fundamental 
aspects  of  “containment”.  In  the  face  of  obviously  mounting  Soviet 
military  strength  ours  has  declined  relatively.  Partly  as  a  byproduct 
of  this,  but  also  for  other  reasons,  we  now  find  ourselves  at  a  diplo¬ 
matic  impasse  with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  Kremlin  growing 
bolder,  with  both  of  us  holding  on  grimly  to  what  we  have  and  with 
ourselves  facing  difficult  decisions. 

In  examining  our  capabilities  it  is  relevant  to  ask  at  the  outset — 
capabilities  for  what  ?  The  answer  cannot  be  stated  solely  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  terms  of  resisting  the  Kremlin  design.  It  includes  also  our  capa¬ 
bilities  to  attain  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  foster  a  world  environment  in  which  our  free  society  can  survive 
and  flourish. 

Potentially  we  have  these  capabilities.  We  know  we  have  them  in 
the  economic  and  military  fields.  Potentially  we  also  have  them  in  the 
political  and  psychological  fields.  The  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
confident  that  the  system  of  values  which  animates  our  society — the 
principles  of  freedom,  tolerance,  the  importance  of  the  individual  and 
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the  supremacy  of  reason  over  will — are  valid  and  more  vital  than  the 
ideology  which  is  the  fuel  of  Soviet  dynamism.  Translated  into  terms 
relevant  to  the  lives  of  other  peoples— our  system  of  values  can  be¬ 
come  perhaps  a  powerful  appeal  to  millions  who  now  seek  or  find  in 
authoritarianism  a  refuge  from  anxieties,  bafflement  and  insecurity. 

Essentially,  our  democracy  also  possesses  a  unique  degree  of  unity. 
Our  society  is  fundamentally  more  cohesive  than  the  Soviet  system, 
the  solidarity  of  which  is  artificially  created  through  force,  fear  and 
favor.  This  means  that  expressions  of  national  consensus  in  our  society 
are  soundly  and  solidly  based.  It  means  that  the  possibility  of  revolu¬ 
tion  in  this  country  is  fundamentally  less  than  that  in  the  Soviet 
system. 

These  capabilities  within  us  constitute  a  great  potential  force  in  our 
international  relations.  The  potential  within  us  of  bearing  witness  to 
the  values  by  which  we  live  holds  promise  for  a  dynamic  manifestation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  vitality  of  our  system.  The  essential  toler¬ 
ance  of  our  world  outlook,  our  generous  and  constructive  impulses,  and 
the  absence  of  covetousness  in  our  international  relations  are  assets  of 
potentially  enormous  influence. 

These  then  are  our  potential  capabilities.  Between  them  and  our 
capabilities  currently  being  utilized  is  a  wide  gap  of  unactualized 
power.  In  sharp  contrast  is  the  situation  of  the  Soviet  world.  Its  capa¬ 
bilities  are  inferior  to  those  of  our  Allies  and  to  our  own.  But  they  are 
mobilized  close  to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

The  full  power  which  resides  within  the  American  people  will  be 
evoked  only  through  the  traditional  democratic  process :  This  process 
requires,  firstly,  that  sufficient  information  regarding  the  basic  poli¬ 
tical,  economic  and  military  elements  of  the  present  situation  be  made 
publicly  available  so  that  an  intelligent  popular  opinion  may  be  formed. 
Having  achieved  a  comprehension  of  the  issues  now  confronting  this 
Republic,  it  will  then  be  possible  for  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Government  to  arrive  at  a  consensus.  Out  of  this  common 
view  will  develop  a  determination  of  the  national  will  and  a  solid  reso¬ 
lute  expression  of  that  will.  The  initiative  in  this  process  lies  with  the 
Government. 

The  democratic  way  is  harder  than  the  authoritarian  way  because, 
in  seeking  to  protect  and  fulfill  the  individual,  it  demands  of  him 
understanding,  judgment  and  positive  participation  in  the  increasingly 
complex  and  exacting  problems  of  the  modern  world.  It  demands  that 
he  exercise  discrimination :  that  while  pursuing  through  free  inquiry 
the  search  for  truth  he  knows  when  he  should  commit  an  act  of  faith ; 
that  he  distinguish  ‘between  the  necessity  for  tolerance  and  the  necessity 
for  just  suppression.  A  free  society  is  vulnerable  in  that  it  is  easy  for 
people  to  lapse  into  excesses — the  excesses  of  a  permanently  open  mind 
wishfully  waiting  for  evidence  that  evil  design  may  become  noble  pur- 
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pose,  the  excess  of  faith  becoming  prejudice,  the  excess  of  tolerance 
degenerating  into  indulgence  of  conspiracy  and  the  excess  of  resorting 
to  suppression  when  more  moderate  measures  are  not  only  more 
appropriate  but  more  effective. 

In  coping  with  dictatorial  governments  acting  in  secrecy  and  with 
speed,  we  are  also  vulnerable  in  that  the  democratic  process  necessarily 
operates  in  the  open  and  at  a  deliberate  tempo.  Weaknesses  in  our 
situation  are  readily  apparent  and  subject  to  immediate  exploitation. 
This  Government  therefore  cannot  afford  in  the  face  of  the  totalitarian 
challenge  to  operate  on  a  narrow  margin  of  strength.  A  democracy 
can  compensate  for  its  natural  vulnerability  only  if  it  maintains  clearly 
superior  overall  poiver  in  its  most  inclusive  sense. 

The  very  virtues  of  our  system  likewise  handicap  us  in  certain 
respects  in  our  relations  with  our  allies.  While  it  is  a  general  source  of 
strength  to  us  that  our  relations  with  our  allies  are  conducted  on  a 
basis  of  persuasion  and  consent  rather  than  compulsion  and  capitula¬ 
tion,  it  is  also  evident  that  dissent  among  us  can  become  a  vulnerability. 
Sometimes  the  dissent  has  its  principal  roots  abroad  in  situations  about 
which  we  can  do  nothing.  Sometimes  it  arises  largely  out  of  certain 
weaknesses  within  ourselves,  about  which  Ave  can  do  something — our 
native  impetuosity  and  a  tendency  to  expect  too  much  from  people 
widely  divergent  from  us. 

The  full  capabilities  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world1  are  a  potential 
increment  to  our  OAvn  capabilities.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  Soviet  world,  specifically  the  capabilities  of  the  masses 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  Soviet  chains,  are  a  potential  which 
can  be  enlisted  on  our  side. 

Like  our  own  capabilities,  those  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world  exceed 
the  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  system.  Like  our  own  they  are  far  from 
being  effectively  mobilized  and  employed  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Kremlin  design.  This  is  so  because  the  rest  of  the  free  world  lacks  a 
sense  of  unity,  confidence  and  common  purpose.  This  is  time  in  even  the 
most  homogeneous  and  advanced  segment  of  the  free  world — Western 
Europe. 

As  we  ourselves  demonstrate  power,  confidence  and  a  sense  of  moral 
and  political  direction,  so  those  same  qualities  will  be  evoked  in 
Western  Europe.  In  such  a  situation,  we  may  also  anticipate  a  general 
improvement  in  the  political  tone  in  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa 
and  the  real  beginnings  of  awakening  among  the  Soviet  totalitarian 

In  the  absence  of  affirmative  decision  on  our  part,  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  is  almost  certain  to  become  demoralized.  Our  friends  will 
become  more  than  a  liability  to  us ;  they  can  eventually  become  a  posi¬ 
tive  increment  to  Soviet  power. 

In  sum,  the  capabilities  of  our  allies  are,  in  an  important  sense,  a 
function  of  our  own.  An  affirmative  decision  to  summon  up  the  poten- 
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tial  within  ourselves  would  evoke  the  potential  strength  within  others 
and  add  it  to  our  own. 

B.  Economic 

1.  Capabilities.  In  contrast  to  the  war  economy  of  the  Soviet 
world  (cf.  Ch.  V-B),  the  American  economy  (and  the  economy  of 
the  free  world  as  a  whole)  is  at  present  directed  to  the  provision  of 
rising  standards  of  living.  The  military  budget  of  the  United  States 
represents  6  to  7  percent  of  its  gross  national  product  (as  against 
13.8  percent  for  the  Soviet  Union).  Our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  allies 
devoted  4.8  percent  of  their  national  product  to  military  purposes  in 
1949. 

This  difference  in  emphasis  between  the  two  economies  means  that 
the  readiness  of  the  free  world  to  support  a  war  effort  is  tending  to 
decline  relative  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  little  direct  invest¬ 
ment  in  production  facilities  for  military  end-products  and  in  dis¬ 
persal.  There  are  relatively  few  men  receiving  military  training  and  a 
relatively  low  rate  of  production  of  weapons.  However,  given  time  to 
convert  to  a  war  effort,  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States  economy 
and  also  of  the  Western  European  economy  would  be  tremendous.  In 
the  light  of  Soviet  military  capabilities,  a  question  which  may  be 
of  decisive  importance  in  the  event  of  war  is  the  question  whether  there 
will  be  time  to  mobilize  our  superior  human  and  material  resources 
for  a  war  effort  (cf.  Ohs.  VIII  and  IX) . 

The  capability  of  the  American  economy  to  support  a  build-up 
of  economic  and  military  strength  at  home  and  to  assist  a  build-up 
abroad  is  limited  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  so  much 
by  the  ability  to  produce  as  by  the  decision  on  the  proper  allocation 
of  resources  to  this  and  other  purposes.  Even  Western  Europe  could 
afford  to  assign  a  substantially  larger  proportion  of  its  resources  to 
defense,  if  the  necessary  foundation  in  public  understanding  and  will 
could  be  laid,  and  if  the  assistance  needed  to  meet  its  dollar  deficit  were 
provided. 

A  few  statistics  will  help  to  clarify  this  point. 

Percentage  of  Gross  Available  Resources  Allocated  to  Investment , 
National  Defense ,  and  Consumption  in  East  &  1 Vest,  1949 

(in  percent  of  total) 


Country 

Gross 

investment 

Defense 

Consumption 

U.S.S.K. 

25.4 

13.  8 

60.  8 

Soviet  Orbit 

22.  0* 

4.  Of 

74.  0* 

U.S. 

13.  6 

6.  5 

79.  9 

European  NAP  countries 

20.4 

4.  8 

74.  8 

‘"Crude  estimate.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

f Includes  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany;  otherwise  5  percent.  [Footnote  in  the 
source  text.] 
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The  Soviet  Union  is  now  allocating  nearly  40  percent  of  its  gross 
available  resources  to  military  purposes  and  investment,  much  of 
which  is  in  war-supporting  industries.  It  is  estimated  that  even  in  an 
emergency  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  increase  this  proportion  to 
much  more  than  50  percent,  or  by  one-fourth.  The  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  allocating  only  about  20  percent  of  its  resources  to 
defense  and  investment  (or  22  percent  including  foreign  assistance), 
and  little  of  its  investment  outlays  are  directed  to  war-supporting 
industries.  In  an  emergency  the  United  States  could  allocate  more  than 
50  percent  of  its  resources  to  military  purposes  and  foreign  assistance, 
or  five  to  six  times  as  much  as  at  present. 

The  same  point  can  be  brought  out  by  statistics  on  the  use  of  im¬ 
portant  products.  The  Soviet  Union  is  using  14  percent  of  its  ingot 
steel,  47  percent  of  its  primary  aluminum,  and  18.5  percent  of  its 
crude  oil  for  military  purposes,  while  the  corresponding  percentages 
for  the  United  States  are  1.7,  8.6,  and  5.6.  Despite  the  tremendously 
larger  production  of  these  goods  in  the  United  States  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  latter  is  actually  using,  for  military  purposes,  nearly  twice 
as  much  steel  as  the  United  States  and  8  to  26  percent  more  aluminum. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  indication  of  the  economic  superiority 
of  the  free  world  over  the  Soviet  world  which  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  available  data  is  provided  in  the  following  comparisons  (based 
mainly  on  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe ,  191+8 )  : 


Comparative  Statistics  on  Economic  Capabilities  of  East  and  West 


u.s. 

1948-9 

European 

IS  AT 
Countries 
1948-9 

Total 

USSR 
0950 
Plan ) 

Satellites 

1948-9 

Total 

Population 

(millions) 

149 

173 

322 

198  J 

75 

273 

Employment  in  non-Agricul- 
tural  Establishments 
(millions) 

45  . 

31  $ 

Gross  National  Production 
(billion  dollars) 

250 

84 

334 

65  t 

21 

86 

National  Income  per  capita 
(current  dollars) 

1700 

480 

1040 

330 

280 

315 

Production  Data  §: 

Coal 

(million  tons) 

582 

306 

888 

250 

88 

338 

Electric  Power 
(billion  KWH) 

356 

124 

480 

82 

15 

97 

Crude  Petroleum 
(million  tons) 

277 

1 

278 

35 

5 

40 

Pig  Iron 

(million  tons) 

55 

24 

79 

19.  5 

3.  2 

22.  7 

Steel 

(million  tons) 

80 

32 

112 

25 

6 

31 

Cement 

(million  tons) 

35 

21 

56 

10.  5 

2.  1 

12.  6 

Motor  Vehicles 
(thousands) 

5273 

580 

5853 

500 

25 

525 

$1949  data.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

§For  the  European  NAT  countries  and  for  the  satellities,  the  data  include  out¬ 
put  by  major  producers.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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It  should  be  noted  that  these  comparisons  understate  the  relative 
position  of  the  NAT  countries  for  several  reasons:  (1)  Canada  is 
excluded  because  comparable  data  were  not  available;  (2)  the  data 
for  the  U.S.S.K.  are  the  1950  targets  (as  stated  in  the  fourth  five-year 
plan)  rather  than  actual  rates  of  production  and  are  believed  to  exceed 
in  many  cases  the  production  actually  achieved;  (3)  the  data  for  the 
European  NAT  countries  are  actual  data  for  1948,  and  production 
has  generally  increased  since  that  time. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  could  achieve  a  substantial  absolute 
increase  in  output  and  could  thereby  increase  the  allocation  of  re¬ 
sources  to  a  build-up  of  the  economic  and  military  strength  of  itself 
and  its  allies  without  suffering  a  decline  in  its  real  standard  of  living. 
Industrial  production  declined  by  10  percent  between  the  first  quarter 
of  1948  and  the  last  quarter  of  1949,  and  by  approximately  one- fourth 
between  1944  and  1949.  In  March  1950  there  were  approximately 
4,750,000  unemployed,  as  compared  to  1,070,000  in  1943  and  670,000 
in  1944.  The  gross  national  product  declined  slowly  in  1949  from  the 
peak  reached  in  1948  ($262  billion  in  1948  to  an  annual  rate  of  $256 
billion  in  the  last  six  months  of  1949) ,  and  in  terms  of  constant  prices 
declined  by  about  20  percent  between  1944  and  1948. 

With  a  high  level  of  economic  activity,  the  United  States  could 
soon  attain  a  gross  national  product  of  $300  billion  per  year,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  President’s  Economic  Keport  (January  1950). 
Progress  in  this  direction  would  permit,  and  might  itself  be  aided  by, 
a  build-up  of  the  economic  and  military  strength  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world ;  furthermore,  if  a  dynamic  expansion  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  were  achieved,  the  necessary  build-up  could  be  accomplished 
without  a  decrease  in  the  national  standard  of  living  because  the 
required  resources  could  be  obtained  by  siphoning  off  a  part  of  the 
annual  increment  in  the  gross  national  product.  These  are  facts  of 
fundamental  importance  in  considering  the  courses  of  action  open 
to  the  United  States  (cf.  Ch.  IX) . 

2.  Intentions.  Foreign  economic  policy  is  a  major  instrument  in 
the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign  relations.  It  is  an  instrument 
which  can  powerfully  influence  the  world  environment  in  ways  favor¬ 
able  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  this  country.  It  is  also  an  instrument 
which,  if  unwisely  formulated  and  employed,  can  do  actual  harm 
to  our  national  interests.  It  is  an  instrument  uniquely  suited  to  our 
capabilities,  provided  we  have  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  the  under¬ 
standing  requisite  to  a  realization  of  its  potentials.  Finally,  it  is  an 
instrument  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  cold  war. 

The  preceding  analysis  has  indicated  that  an  essential  element  in  a 
program  to  frustrate  the  Kremlin  design  is  the  development  of  a  suc¬ 
cessfully  functioning  system  among  the  free  nations.  It  is  clear  that 
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economic  conditions  are  among  the  fundamental  determinants  of  the 
will  and  the  strength  to  resist  subversion  and  aggression. 

United  States  foreign  economic  policy  has  been  designed  to  assist 
in  the  building  of  such  a  system  and  such  conditions  in  the  free  world. 
The  principal  features  of  this  policy  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  assistance  to  Western  Europe  in  recovery  and  the  creation  of 
a  viable  economy  (the  European  Recovery  Program)  ; 

(2)  assistance  to  other  countries  because  of  their  special  needs  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war  or  the  cold  war  and  our  special  interests  in  or 
responsibility  for  meeting  them  (grant  assistance  to  Japan,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  Korea,  loans  and  credits  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  International  Bank  to  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Yugoslavia,  Iran,  etc.) ; 

(3)  assistance  in  the  development  of  under-developed  areas  (the 
Point  IV  program  and  loans  and  credits  to  various  countries,  over¬ 
lapping  to  some  extent  with  those  mentioned  under  2)  ; 

(4)  military  assistance  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries, 
Greece,  Turkey,  etc. ; 

(5)  restriction  of  East- West  trade  in  items  of  military  importance 
to  the  East; 

( 6)  purchase  and  stockpiling  of  strategic  materials ;  and 

(7)  efforts  to  re-establish  an  international  economy  based  on  multi¬ 
lateral  trade,  declining  trade  barriers,  and  convertible  currencies  (the 
GATT-ITO  program,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  program,  the 
IMF-IBRD  program,  and  the  program  now  being  developed  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  United  States  balance  of  payments) . 

In  both  their  short  and  long  term  aspects,  these  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  are  directed  to  the  strengthening  of  the  free  world  and  there¬ 
fore  to  the  frustration  of  the  Kremlin  design.  Despite  certain  inade¬ 
quacies  and  inconsistencies,  which  are  now  being  studied  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  the  United  States  balance  of  payments,  the  United 
States  has  generally  pursued  a  foreign  economic  policy  which  has 
powerfully  supported  its  overall  objectives.  The  question  must  never¬ 
theless  be  asked  whether  current  and  currently  projected  programs 
will  adequately  support  this  policy  in  the  future,  in  terms  both  of  need 
and  urgency. 

The  last  year  has  been  indecisive  in  the  economic  field.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  made  considerable  progress  in  integrating  the  satellite 
economies  of  Eastern  Europe  into  the  Soviet  economy,  but  still  faces 
very  large  problems,  especially  with  China.  The  free  nations  have 
important  accomplishments  to  record,  but  also  have  tremendous  prob¬ 
lems  still  ahead.  On  balance,  neither  side  can  claim  any  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  field  over  its  relative  position  a  year  ago.  The 
important  question  therefore  becomes :  what  are  the  trends  ? 

Several  conclusions  seem  to  emerge.  First,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
widening  the  gap  between  its  preparedness  for  war  and  the  un- 
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preparedness  of  the  free  world  for  war.  It  is  devoting  a  far  greater 
; proportion  of  its  resources  to  military  purposes  than  are  the  free 
nations  and,  in  significant  components  of  military  power,  a  greater 
absolute  quantity  of  resources.  Second,  the  Communist  success  in 
China,  taken  with  the  politico-economic  situation  in  the  rest  of  South 
and  South-East  Asia,  provides  a  springboard  for  a  further  incursion 
in  this  troubled  area.  Although  Communist  China  faces  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  which  may  impose  some  strains  on  the  Soviet  economy, 
it  is  probable  that  the  social  and  economic  problems  faced  by  the  free 
nations  in  this  area  present  more  than  offsetting  opportunities  for 
Communist  expansion.  Third,  the  Soviet  Union  holds  positions  in 
Europe  which,  if  it  maneuvers  skillfully,  could  be  used  to  do  great 
damage  to  the  Western  European  economy  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Western  orientation  of  certain  countries,  particularly  Germany 
and  Austria.  Fourth,  despite  (and  in  part  because  of)  the  Titoist  de¬ 
fection,  the  Soviet  Union  has  accelerated  its  efforts  to  integrate  satel¬ 
lite  economy  with  its  own  and  to  increase  the  degree  of  autarchy  within 
the  areas  under  its  control. 

Fifth,  meanwhile,  Western  Europe,  with  American  (and  Canadian) 
assistance,  has  achieved  a  record  level  of  production.  However,  it  faces 
the  prospect  of  a  rapid  tapering  off  of  American  assistance  without 
the  possibility  of  achieving,  by  its  own  efforts,  a  satisfactory  equilib¬ 
rium  with  the  dollar  area.  It  has  also  made  very  little  progress  toward 
“economic  integration”,  which  would  in  the  long  run  tend  to  improve 
its  productivity  and  to  provide  an  economic  environment  conducive 
to  political  stability.  In  particular,  the  movement  towards  economic 
integration  does  not  appear  to  be  rapid  enough  to  provide  Western 
Germany  with  adequate  economic  opportunities  in  the  West.  The 
United  Kingdom  still  faces  economic  problems  which  may  require  a 
moderate  but  politically  difficult  decline  in  the  British  standard  of 
living  or  more  American  assistance  than  is  contemplated.  At  the  same 
time,  a  strengthening  of  the  British  position  is  needed  if  the  stability 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  not  to  be  impaired  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  focus 
of  resistance  to  Communist  expansion  in  South  and  South-East  Asia. 
Improvement  of  the  British  position  is  also  vital  in  building  up  the 
defensive  capabilities  of  Western  Europe. 

Sixth,  throughout  Asia  the  stability  of  the  present  moderate  govern¬ 
ments,  which  are  more  in  sympathy  with  our  purposes  than  any  prob¬ 
able  successor  regimes  would  be,  is  doubtful.  The  problem  is  only  in 
part  an  economic  one.  Assistance  in  economic  development  is  im¬ 
portant  as  a  means  of  holding  out  to  the  peoples  of  Asia  some  prospect 
of  improvement  in  standards  of  living  under  their  present  govern¬ 
ments.  But  probably  more  important  are  a  strengthening  of  central 
institutions,  an  improvement  in  administration,  and  generally  a  de- 
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velopment  of  an  economic  and  social  structure  within  which  the 
peoples  of  Asia  can  make  more  effective  use  of  their  great  human  and 
material  resources. 

Seventh,  and  perhaps  most  important,  there  are  indications  of  a 
let-down  of  United  States  efforts  under  the  pressure  of  the  domestic 
budgetary  situation,  disillusion  resulting  from  excessively  optimistic 
expectations  about  the  duration  and  results  of  our  assistance  programs, 
and  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  strengthen  the  free 
nations  as  against  preparedness  measures  in  light  of  the  intensity  of 
the  cold  war. 

Eighth,  there  are  grounds  for  predicting  that  the  United  States  and 
other  free  nations  will  within  a  period  of  a  few  years  at  most  experi¬ 
ence  a  decline  in  economic  activity  of  serious  proportions  unless  more 
positive  governmental  programs  are  developed  than  are  now  available. 

In  short,  as  we  look  into  the  future,  the  programs  now  planned  will 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  free  nations.  The  difficulty  does  not 
lie  so  much  in  the  inadequacy  or  misdirection  of  policy  as  in  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  planned  programs,  in  terms  of  timing  or  impact,  to 
achieve  our  objectives.  The  risks  -inherent  in  this  situation  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  chapter  and  a  course  of  action  designed  to  re¬ 
invigorate  our  efforts  in  order  to  reverse  the  present  trends  and  to 
achieve  our  fundamental  purpose  is  outlined  in  Chapter  IX. 

C.  Military 

The  United  States  now  possesses  the  greatest  military  potential  of 
any  single  nation  in  the  world.  The  military  weaknesses  of  the  United 
States  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  include  its  numerical  in¬ 
feriority  in  forces  in  being  and  in  total  manpower.  Coupled  with  the 
inferiority  of  forces  in  being,  the  United  States  also  lacks  tenable 
positions  from  which  to  employ  its  forces  in  event  of  war  and 
munitions  power  in  being  and  readily  available. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  armed  forces  are  now  stronger  than 
ever  before  in  other  times  of  apparent  peace;  it  is  also  true  that  there 
exists  a  sharp  disparity  between  our  actual  military  strength  and  our 
commitments.  The  relationship  of  our  strength  to  our  present  com¬ 
mitments,  however,  is  not  alone  the  governing  factor.  The  world  situa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  commitments,  should  govern;  hence,  our  military 
strength  more  properly  should  be  related  to  the  world  situation  con¬ 
fronting  us.  When  our  military  strength  is  related  to  the  world 
situation  and  balanced  against  the  likely  exigencies  of  such  a  situation, 
it  is  clear  that  our  military  strength  is  becoming  dangerously 
inadequate. 

If  war  should  begin  in  1950,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  will 
have  the  military  capability  of  conducting  defensive  operations  to 
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provide  a  reasonable  measure  of  protection  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  bases  in  the  Western  Pacific,  and  essential  military  lines  of 
communication;  and  an  inadequate  measure  of  protection  to  vital 
military  bases  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East.  We  will  have  the  capability  of  conducting  powerful  offensive 
air  operations  against  vital  elements  of  the  Soviet  war-making 
capacity. 

The  scale  of  the  operations  listed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is 
limited  by  the  effective  forces  and  material  in  being  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  Consistent  with  the 
aggressive  threat  facing  us  and  in  consonance  with  overall  strategic 
plans,  the  United  States  must  provide  to  its  allies  on  a  continuing 
basis  as  large  amounts  of  military  assistance  as  possible  without 
serious  detriment  to  the  United  States  operational  requirements. 

If  the  potential  military  capabilities  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  were  rapidly  and  effectively  developed,  sufficient  forces  could  be 
produced  probably  to  deter  war,  or  if  the  Soviet  Union  chooses  war, 
to  withstand  the  initial  Soviet  attacks,  to  stabilize  supporting  attacks, 
and  to  retaliate  in  turn  with  even  greater  impact  on  the  Soviet  capa¬ 
bilities.  From  the  military  point  of  view  alone,  however,  this  would 
require  not  only  the  generation  of  the  necessary  military  forces  but 
also  the  development  and  stockpiling  of  improved  weapons  of  all 
types. 

Under  existing  peacetime  conditions,  a  period  of  from  two  to  three 
years  is  required  to  produce  a  material  increase  in  military  power. 
Such  increased  power  could  be  provided  in  a  somewhat  shorter  period 
in  a  declared  period  of  emergency  or  in  wartime  through  a  full-out 
national  effort.  Any  increase  in  military  power  in  peacetime,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  related  both  to  its  probable  military  role  in  war,  to  the 
implementation  of  immediate  and  long-term  United  States  foreign 
policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  realities  of  the  existing 
situation.  If  such  a  course  of  increasing  our  military  power  is  adopted 
now,  the  United  States  would  have  the  capability  of  eliminating  the 
disparity  between  its  military  strength  and  the  exigencies  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  we  face;  eventually  of  gaining  the  initiative  in  the  “cold”  war 
and  of  materially  delaying  if  not  stopping  the  Soviet  offensives  in 
war  itself. 


VII.  PRESENT  RISKS 

A.  General 

It  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  sections  that  the  integrity  and 
vitality  of  our  system  is  in  greater  jeopardy  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  Even  if  there  were  no  Soviet  Union  we  would  face  the  great 
problem  of  the  free  society,  accentuated  many  fold  in  this  industrial 
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age,  of  reconciling  order,  security,  the  need  for  participation,  with  the 
requirements  of  freedom.  We  would  face  the  fact  that  in  a  shrinking 
world  the  absence  of  order  among  nations  is  becoming  less  and  less 
tolerable.  The  Kremlin  design  seeks  to  impose  order  among  nations 
by  means  which  would  destroy  our  free  and  democratic  system.  The 
Kremlin’s  possession  of  atomic  weapons  puts  new  power  behind  its 
design,  and  increases  the  jeopardy  to  our  system.  It  adds  new  strains 
to  the  uneasy  equilibrium- without-order  which  exists  in  the  world  and 
raises  new  doubts  in  men’s  minds  whether  the  world  will  long  tolerate 
this  tension  without  moving  toward  some  kind  of  order,  on  somebody’s 
terms. 

The  risks  we  face  are  of  a  new  order  of  magnitude,  commensurate 
with  the  total  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged.  For  a  free  society 
there  is  never  total  victory,  since  freedom  and  democracy  are  never 
wholly  attained,  are  always  in  the  process  of  being  attained.  But 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  totalitarian  is  total  defeat.  These  risks  crowd 
in  on  us,  in  a  shrinking  world  of  polarized  power,  so  as  to  give  us  no 
choice,  ultimately,  between  meeting  them  effectively  or  being  overcome 
by  them. 

B.  Specific 

It  is  quite  clear  from  Soviet  theory  and  practice  that  the  Kremlin 
seeks  to  bring  the  free  world  under  its  dominion  by  the  methods 
of  the  cold  war.  The  preferred  technique  is  to  subvert  by  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  intimidation.  Every  institution  of  our  society  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  it  is  sought  to  stultify  and  turn  against  our  purposes. 
Those  that  touch  most  closely  our  material  and  moral  strength  are 
obviously  the  prime  targets,  labor  unions,  civic  enterprises,  schools, 
churches,  and  all  media  for  influencing  opinion.  The  effort  is  not  so 
much  to  make  them  serve  obvious  Soviet  ends  as  to  prevent  them  from 
serving  our  ends,  and  thus  to  make  them  sources  of  confusion  in  our 
economy,  our  culture  and  our  body  politic.  The  doubts  and  diversities 
that  in  terms  of  our  values  are  part  of  the  merit  of  a  free  system,  the 
weaknesses  and  the  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  it,  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  free  men  enjoy,  and  the  disorganization  and  destruction 
left  in  the  wake  of  the  last  attack  on  our  freedoms,  all  are  but  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  Kremlin  to  do  its  evil  work.  Every  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  our  means  of  prevention  and  retaliation  are  limited 
by  those  principles  and  scruples  which  are  precisely  the  ones  that 
give  our  freedom  and  democracy  its  meaning  for  us.  None  of  our 
scruples  deter  those  whose  only  code  is,  “morality  is  that  which  serves 
the  revolution”. 

Since  everything  that  gives  us  or  others  respect  for  our  institutions 
is  a  suitable  object  for  attack,  it  also  fits  the  Kremlin’s  design  that 
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where,  with  impunity,  we  can  be  insulted  and  made  to  suffer  indignity 
the  opportunity  shall  not  be  missed,  particularly  in  any  context  which 
can  be  used  to  cast  dishonor  on  our  country,  our  system,  our  motives, 
or  our  methods.  Thus  the  means  by  which  we  sought  to  restore  our  own 
economic  health  in  the  ’30’s,  and  now  seek  to  restore  that  of  the  free 
world,  come  equally  under  attack.  The  military  aid  by  which  we  sought 
to  help  the  free  world  was  frantically  denounced  by  the  Communists  in 
the  early  days  of  the  last  war,  and  of  course  our  present  efforts  to 
develop  adequate  military  strength  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  are 
equally  denounced. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to  create  overwhelm¬ 
ing  military  force,  in  order  to  back  up  infiltration  with  intimidation. 
In  the  only  terms  in  which  it  understands  strength,  it  is  seeking  to 
demonstrate  to  the  free  world  that  force  and  the  will  to  use  it  are  on 
the  side  of  the  Kremlin,  that  those  who  lack  it  are  decadent  and 
doomed.  In  local  incidents  it  threatens  and  encroaches  both  for  the  sake 
of  local  gains  and  to  increase  anxiety  and  defeatism  in  all  the  free 
world. 

The  possession  of  atomic  weapons  at  each  of  the  opposite  poles  of 
power,  and  the  inability  (for  different  reasons)  of  either  side  to  place 
any  trust  in  the  other,  puts  a  premium  on  a  surprise  attack  against  us. 
It  equally  puts  a  premium  on  a  more  violent  and  ruthless  prosecution 
of  its  design  by  cold  war,  especially  if  the  Kremlin  is  sufficiently  ob¬ 
jective  to  realize  the  improbability  of  our  prosecuting  a  preventive 
war.  It  also  puts  a  premium  on  piecemeal  aggression  against  others, 
counting  on  our  unwillingness  to  engage  in  atomic  war  unless  we  are 
directly  attacked.  We  run  all  these  risks  and  the  added  risk  of  being- 
confused  and  immobilized  by  our  inability  to  weigh  and  choose,  and 
pursue  a  firm  course  based  on  a  rational  assessment  of  each. 

The  risk  that  we  may  thereby  be  prevented  or  too  long  delayed  in 
taking  all  needful  measures  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  vitality  of 
our  system  is  great.  The  risk  that  our  allies  will  lose  their  determina¬ 
tion  is  greater.  And  the  risk  that  in  this  manner  a  descending  spiral 
of  too  little  and  too  late,  of  doubt  and  recrimination,  may  present  us 
with  ever  narrower  and  more  desperate  alternatives,  is  the  greatest 
risk  of  all.  For  example,  it  is  clear  that  our  present  weakness  would 
prevent  us  from  offering  effective  resistance  at  any  of  several  vital 
pressure  points.  The  only  deterrent  wo  can  present  to  the  Kremlin  is 
the  evidence  we  give  that  we  may  make  any  of  the  critical  points 
which  we  cannot  hold  the  occasion  for  a  global  war  of  annihilation. 

The  risk  of  having  no  better  choice  than  to  capitulate  or  precipitate 
a  global  war  at  any  of  a  number  of  pressure  points  is  bad  enough  in 
itself,  but  it  is  multiplied  by  the  weakness  it  imparts  to  our  position 
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in  the  cold  war.  Instead  of  appearing  strong  and  resolute  we  are 
continually  at  the  verge  of  appearing  and  being  alternately  irresolute 
and  desperate;  yet  it  is  the  cold  war  which  we  must  win,  because 
both  the  Kremlin  design,  and  our  fundamental  purpose  give  it  the 
first  priority. 

The  frustration  of  the  Kremlin  design,  however,  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  us  alone,  as  will  appear  from  the  analysis  in  Chapter 
IX,  B.  Strength  at  the  center,  in  the  United  States,  is  only  the  first 
of  two  essential  elements.  The  second  is  that  our  allies  and  potential 
allies  do  not  as  a  result  of  a  sense  of  frustration  or  of  Soviet  intimida¬ 
tion  drift  into  a  course  of  neutrality  eventually  leading  to  Soviet 
domination.  If  this  were  to  happen  in  Germany  the  effect  upon  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  eventually  upon  us  might  be  catastrophic. 

But  there  are  risks  in  making  ourselves  strong.  A  large  measure  of 
sacrifice  and  discipline  will  be  demanded  of  the  American  people. 
They  will  be  asked  to  give  up  some  of  the  benefits  which  they  have 
come  to  associate  with  their  freedoms.  Nothing  could  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  they  fully  understand  the  reasons  for  this.  The 
risks  of  a  superficial  understanding  or  of  an  inadequate  appreciation 
of  the  issues  are  obvious  and  might  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  in  themselves  would  jeopardize  the  integrity  of  our  system.  At 
any  point  in  the  process  of  demonstrating  our  will  to  make  good  our 
fundamental  purpose,  the  Kremlin  may  decide  to  precipitate  a  gen¬ 
eral  war,  or  in  testing  us,  may  go  too  far.  These  are  risks  we  will  invite 
by  making  ourselves  strong,  but  they  are  lesser  risks  than  those  we 
seek  to  avoid.  Our  fundamental  purpose  is  more  likely  to  be  defeated 
from  lack  of  the  will  to  maintain  it,  than  from  any  mistakes  we  may 
make  or  assault  we  may  undergo  because  of  asserting  that  will.  No 
people  in  history  have  preserved  their  freedom  who  thought  that  by 
not  being  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves  they  might  prove  in¬ 
offensive  to  their  enemies. 

VIII.  ATOMIC  ARMAMENTS  0 

A.  Military  Evaluation  of  U./S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Atomic  Capabilities. 

1.  The  United  States  now  has  an  atomic  capability,  including  both 
numbers  and  deliverability,  estimated  to  be  adequate,  if  effectively 
utilized,  to  deliver  a  serious  blow  against  the  war-making  capacity  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  doubted  whether  such  a  blow,  even  if  it  resulted  in 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  contemplated  target  systems,  would 
cause  the  U.S.S.R.  to  sue  for  terms  or  present  [prevent]  Soviet  forces 
from  occupying  Western  Europe  against  such  ground  resistance  as 


9  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  regarding  regulation  of  arma¬ 
ments,  including  International  control  of  atomic  energy,  see  pp.  Iff-For  docu¬ 
mentation  on  other  aspects  of  U.S.  atomic  energy  policy,  see  pp.  493  ff. 
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could  presently  be  mobilized.  A  very  serious  initial  blow  could,  how¬ 
ever,  so  reduce  the  capabilities  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  supply  and  equip 
its  military  organization  and  its  civilian  population  as  to  give  the 
United  States  the  prospect  of  developing  a  general  military  superiority 
in  a  war  of  long  duration. 

2.  As  the  atomic  capability  of  the  U.S.S.R.  increases,  it  will  have 
an  increased  ability  to  hit  at  our  atomic  bases  and  installations  and 
thus  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
an  attack  such  as  that  outlined  above.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the 
near  future  the  U.S.S.R.  will  have  a  sufficient  number  of  atomic  bombs 
and  a  sufficient  deliverability  to  raise  a  question  whether  Britain  with 
its  present  inadequate  air  defense  could  be  relied  upon  as  an  advance 
base  from  which  a  major  portion  of  the  U.S.  attack  could  be  launched. 

It  is  estimated  that,  within  the  next  four  years,  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
attain  the  capability  of  seriously  damaging  vital  centers  of  the  United 
States,  provided  it  strikes  a  surprise  blow  and  provided  further  that 
the  blow  is  opposed  by  no  more  effective  opposition  than  we  now  have 
programmed.  Such  a  blow  could  so  seriously  damage  the  United 
States  as  to  greatly  reduce  its  superiority  in  economic  potential. 

Effective  opposition  to  this  Soviet  capability  will  require  among 
other  measures  greatly  increased  air  warning  systems,  air  defenses, 
and  vigorous  development  and  implementation  of  a  civilian  defense 
program  which  has  been  thoroughly  integrated  with  the  military 
defense  systems. 

In  time  the  atomic  capability  of  the  U.S.S.R.  can  be  expected  to 
grow  to  a  point  where,  given  surprise  and  no  more  effective  opposition 
than  we  now  have  programmed,  the  possibility  of  a  decisive  initial 
attack  cannot  be  excluded. 

3.  In  the  initial  phases  of  an  atomic  war,  the  advantages  of  initiative 
and  surprise  would  be  very  great.  A  police  state  living  behind  an  iron 
curtain  has  an  enormous  advantage  in  maintaining  the  necessary 
security  and  centralization  of  decision  required  to  capitalize  on  this 
advantage. 

4.  For  the  moment  our  atomic  retaliatory  capability  is  probably 
adequate  to  deter  the  Kremlin  from  a  deliberate  direct  military  attack 
against  ourselves  or  other  free  peoples.  However,  when  it  calculates 
that  it  has  a  sufficient  atomic  capability  to  make  a  surprise  attack  on 
us,  nullifying  our  atomic  superiority  and  creating  a  military  situation 
decisively  in  its  favor,  the  Kremlin  might  be  tempted  to  strike  swiftly 
and  with  stealth.  The  existence  of  two  large  atomic  capabilities  in  such 
a  relationship  might  well  act,  therefore,  not  as  a  deterrent,  but  as  an 
incitement  to  war. 

5.  A  further  increase  in  the  number  and  power  of  our  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  is  necessary  in  order  to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  any  U.S.  retalia- 
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tory  blow,  but  would  not  of  itself  seem  to  change  the  basic  logic  of  the 
above  points.  Greatly  increased  general  air,  ground  and  sea  strength, 
and  increased  air  defense  and  civilian  defense  programs  would  also 
be  necessary  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  the  free  world  could 
survive  an  initial  surprise  atomic  attack  of  the  weight  which  it  is 
estimated  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  capable  of  delivering  by  1954  and  still 
permit  the  free  world  to  go  on  to  the  eventual  attainment  of  its  ob¬ 
jectives.  Furthermore,  such  a  build-up  of  strength  could  safeguard 
and  increase  our  retaliatory  power,  and  thus  might  put  off  for  some 
time  the  date  when  the  Soviet  Union  could  calculate  that  a  surprise 
blow  would  be  advantageous.  This  would  provide  additional  time  for 
the  effects  of  our  policies  to  produce  a  modification  of  the  Soviet 
system. 

6.  If  the  U.S.S.R.  develops  a  thermonuclear  weapon  ahead  of  the 
U.S.,  the  risks  of  greatly  increased  Soviet  pressure  against  all  the  free 
world,  or  an  attack  against  the  U.S.,  will  be  greatly  increased. 

7.  If  the  U.S.  develops  a  thermonuclear  weapon  ahead  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  U.S.  should  for  the  time  being  be  able  to  bring  increased 
pressure  on  the  U.S.S.R. 

B.  Stockpiling  and  Use  of  Atomic  Weapons. 

1.  From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  appears  that  it  would  be  to  the 
long-term  advantage  of  the  United  States  if  atomic  weapons  were  to 
be  effectively  eliminated  from  national  peacetime  armaments;  the 
additional  objectives  which  must  be  secured  if  there  is  to  be  a  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  such  effective  elimination  of  atomic  weapons  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  IX.  In  the  absence  of  such  elimination  and  the 
securing  of  these  objectives,  it  would  appear  that  we  have  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  increase  our  atomic  capability  as  rapidly  as  other  con¬ 
siderations  make  appropriate.  In  either  case,  it  appears  to  be 
imperative  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  possible  our  general  air,  ground 
and  sea  strength  and  that  of  our  allies  to  a  point  where  we  are 
militarily  not  so  heavily  dependent  on  atomic  weapons. 

2.  As  is  indicated  in  Chapter  IV,  it  is  important  that  the  United 
States  employ  military  force  only  if  the  necessity  for  its  use  is  clear 
and  compelling  and  commends  itself  to  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  people.  The  United  States  cannot  therefore  engage  in  war 
except  as  a  reaction  to  aggression  of  so  clear  and  compelling  a  nature 
as  to  bring  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people  to  accept  the 
use  of  military  force.  In  the  event  war  comes,  our  use  of  force  must 
be  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  our  objectives  and  must  be  congruent 
to  the  range  of  tasks  which  we  may  encounter. 

In  the  event  of  a  general  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  must  be  antici¬ 
pated  that  atomic  weapons  will  be  used  by  each  side  in  the  manner 
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it  deems  best  suited  to  accomplish  its  objectives.  In  view  of  our  vul¬ 
nerability  to  Soviet  atomic  attack,  it  has  been  argued  that  we  might 
wish  to  hold  our  atomic  weapons  only  for  retaliation  against  prior 
use  by  the  U.S.S.E.  To  be  able  to  do  so  and  still  have  hope  of  achiev¬ 
ing  our  objectives,  the  non-atomic  military  capabilities  of  ourselves 
and  our  allies  would  have  to  be  fully  developed  and  the  political 
weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  Union  fully  exploited.  In  the  event  of  war, 
however,  we  could  not  be  sure  that  we  could  move  toward  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  objectives  without  the  U.S.S.E.’s  resorting  sooner  or 
later  to  the  use  of  its  atomic  weapons.  Only  if  we  had  overwhelming 
atomic  superiority  and  obtained  command  of  the  air  might  the 
U.S.S.E.  be  deterred  from  employing  its  atomic  weapons  as  we  pro¬ 
gressed  toward  the  attainment  of  our  objectives. 

In  the  event  the  U.S.S.E.  develops  by  1954  the  atomic  capability 
which  we  now  anticipate,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  if  war  comes, 
the  Soviet  leaders  would  refrain  from  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
unless  they  felt  fully  confident  of  attaining  their  objectives  by  other 
means. 

In  the  event  we  use  atomic  weapons  either  in  retaliation  for  their 
prior  use  by  the  U.S.S.E.  or  because  there  is  no  alternative  method 
by  which  we  can  attain  our  objectives,  it  is  imperative  that  the  strategic 
and  tactical  targets  against  which  they  are  used  be  appropriate  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  used  be  consistent  with  those  objectives. 

It  appears  to  follow  from  the  above  that  we  should  produce  and 
stockpile  thermonuclear  weapons  in  the  event  they  prove  feasible  and 
would  add  significantly  to  our  net  capability.  Not  enough  is  yet  known 
of  their  potentialities  to  warrant  a  judgment  at  this  time  regarding 
their  use  in  war  to  attain  our  objectives. 

3.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  announce  that  we  will  not  use 
atomic  weapons  except  in  retaliation  against  the  prior  use  of  such 
weapons  by  an  aggressor.  It  has  been  argued  that  such  a  declaration 
would  decrease  the  danger  of  an  atomic  attack  against  the  United 
States  and  its  allies. 

In  our  present  situation  of  relative  unpreparedness  in  conventional 
weapons,  such  a  declaration  would  be  interpreted  by  the  U.S.S.E.  as 
an  admission  of  great  weakness  and  by  our  allies  as  a  clear  indication 
that  we  intended  to  abandon  them.  Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  a  declaration  would  be  taken  sufficient!}'  seriously  by  the  Kremlin 
to  constitute  an  important  factor  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
attack  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  Kremlin 
would  weigh  the  facts  of  our  capability  far  more  heavily  than  a 
declaration  of  what  we  proposed  to  do  with  that  capability. 

Lnless  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  our  objectives,  we  cannot  make 
such  a  declaration  in  good  faith  until  we  are  confident  that  we  will 
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be  in  a  position  to  attain  our  objectives  without  war,  or,  in  the  event 
of  war,  without  recourse  to  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  for  strategic 

or  tactical  purposes. 

C.  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy. 

1.  A  discussion  of  certain  of  the  basic  considerations  involved  in 
securing  effective  international  control  is  necessary  to  make  clear  why 
the  additional  objectives  discussed  in  Chapter  IX  must  be  secured. 

2.  Xo  system  of  international  control  could  prevent  the  production 
and  use  of  atomic  weapons  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  war.  Even  the 
most  effective  system  of  international  control  could,  of  itself,  only 
provide  (a)  assurance  that  atomic  weapons  had  been  eliminated  from 
national  peacetime  armaments  and  (5)  immediate  notice  of  a  violation. 
In  essence,  an  effective  international  control  system  would  be  expected 
to  assure  a  certain  amount  of  time  after  notice  of  violation  before 
atomic  weapons  could  be  used  in  war. 

3.  The  time  period  between  notice  of  violation  and  possible  use  of 
atomic  weapons  in  war  which  a  control  system  could  be  expected  to 
assure  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors. 

The  dismantling  of  existing  stockpiles  of  bombs  and  the  destruction 
of  casings  and  firing  mechanisms  could  by  themselves  give  little  assur¬ 
ance  of  securing  time.  Casings  and  firing  mechanisms  are  presumably 
easy  to  produce,  even  surreptitiously,  and  the  assembly  of  weapons 
does  not  take  much  time. 

If  existing  stocks  of  fissionable  materials  were  in  some  way  elimi¬ 
nated  and  the  future  production  of  fissionable  materials  effectively 
controlled,  war  could  not  start  with  a  surprise  atomic  attack. 

In  order  to  assure  an  appreciable  time  lag  between  notice  of  vio¬ 
lation  and  the  time  when  atomic  weapons  might  be  available  in  quan¬ 
tity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  all  plants  capable  of  making 
large  amounts  of  fissionable  material.  Such  action  would,  however, 
require  a  moratorium  on  those  possible  peacetime  uses  which  cal]  for 
large  quantities  of  fissionable  materials. 

Effective  control  over  the  production  and  stockpiling  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  might  further  extend  the  time  period  which  effective  interna¬ 
tional  control  would  assure.  Now  that  the  Russians  have  learned  the 
technique  of  producing  atomic  weapons,  the  time  between  violation  of 
an  international  control  agreement  and  production  of  atomic  weapons 
will  be  shorter  than  was  estimated  in  1946,  except  possibly  in  the  field 
of  thermonuclear  or  other  new  types  of  weapons. 

4.  The  certainty  of  notice  of  violation  also  depends  upon  a  number 
of  factors.  In  the  absence  of  good  faith,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
any  system  can  be  designed  which  will  give  certainty  of  notice  of 
violation.  International  ownership  of  raw  materials  and  fissionable 
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materials  and  international  ownership  and  operation  of  dangerous 
facilities,  coupled  with  inspection  based  on  continuous  unlimited  free¬ 
dom  of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  (as  well  as  to  all  parts 
of  the  territory  of  other  signatories  to  the  control  agreement)  appear 
to  be  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  degree  of  assurance  against  secret 
violations.  As  the  Soviet  stockpile  of  fissionable  materials  grows, 
the  amount  which  the  U.S.S.R.  might  secretly  withhold  and  not  declare 
to  the  inspection  agency  grows.  In  this  sense,  the  earlier  an  agreement 
is  consummated  the  greater  the  security  it  would  offer.  The  possibility 
of  successful  secret  production  operations  also  increases  with  develop¬ 
ments  which  may  reduce  the  size  and  power  consumption  of  individual 
reactors.  The  development  of  a  thermonuclear  bomb  would  increase 
many  fold  the  damage  a  given  amount  of  fissionable  material  could 
do  and  would,  therefore,  vastly  increase  the  danger  that  a  decisive 
advantage  could  be  gained  through  secret  operations. 

5.  The  relative  sacrifices  which  would  be  involved  in  international 
control  need  also  to  be  considered.  If  it  were  possible  to  negotiate  an 
effective  system  of  international  control  the  United  States  would 
presumably  sacrifice  a  much  larger  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  and 
a  much  larger  production  capacity  than  would  the  U.S.S.R.  The  open¬ 
ing  up  of  national  territory  to  international  inspection  involved  in  an 
adequate  control  and  inspection  system  would  have  a  far  greater 
impact  on  the  U.S.S.R.  than  on  the  United  States.  If  the  control  system 
involves  the  destruction  of  all  large  reactors  and  thus  a  moratorium  on 
certain  possible  peacetime  uses,  the  U.S.S.R.  can  be  expected  to  argue 
that  it,  because  of  greater  need  for  new  sources  of  energy,  would  be 
making  a  greater  sacrifice  in  this  regard  than  the  United  States. 

6.  The  United  States  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  a  whole  desire 
a  respite  from  the  dangers  of  atomic  warfare.  The  chief  difficulty  lies 
in  the  danger  that  the  respite  would  be  short  and  that  we  might  not 
have  adequate  notice  of  its  pending  termination.  For  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  it  is  essential  that  the 
agreement  be  entered  into  in  good  faith  by  both  sides  and  the 
probability  against  its  violation  high. 

7.  The  most  substantial  contribution  to  security  of  an  effective 
international  control  system  would,  of  course,  be  the  opening  up  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  required  under  the  U.N.  plan.  Such  opening  up 
is  not,  however,  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Soviet  system 
in  its  present  rigor.  This  is  a  major  reason  for  the  Soviet  refusal 
to  accept  the  U.N.  plan. 

The  studies  which  began  with  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  committee 
and  culminated  in  the  present  U.N.  plan  made  it  clear  that  inspection 
of  atomic  facilities  would  not  alone  give  the  assurance  of  control ;  but 
that  ownership  and  operation  by  an  international  authority  of  the 
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world’s  atomic  energy  activities  from  the  mine  to  the  last  use  of  fission¬ 
able  materials  was  also  essential.  The  delegation  of  sovereignty  which 
this  implies  is  necessary  for  effective  control  and,  therefore,  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  as  it  is 
presently  unacceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  also  clear  that  a  control  authority  not  susceptible  directly  or 
indirectly  to  Soviet  domination  is  equally  essential.  As  the  Soviet 
Union  would  regard  any  country  not  under  its  domination  as  under 
the  potential  if  not  the  actual  domination  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
clear  that  what  the  United  States  and  the  non-Soviet  world  must  insist 
on,  the  Soviet  Union  at  present  reject. 

The  principal  immediate  benefit  of  international  control  would  be 
to  make  a  surprise  atomic  attack  impossible,  assuming  the  elimination 
of  large  reactors  and  the  effective  disposal  of  stockpiles  of  fissionable 
materials.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
agree  to  the  elimination  of  large  reactors,  unless  the  impracticability 
of  producing  atomic  power  for  peaceful  purposes  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  a  doubt.  By  the  same  token,  it  would  not  now  agree 
to  elimination  of  its  stockpile  of  fissionable  materials. 

Finally,  the  absence  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  must 
be  assumed  until  there  is  concrete  evidence  that  there  has  been  a 
decisive  change  in  Soviet  policies.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  such  a 
change  can  take  place  without  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
system  itself. 

The  above  considerations  make  it  clear  that  at  least  a  major  change 
in  the  relative  power  positions  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  to  take  place  before  an  effective  system  of  inter¬ 
national  control  could  be  negotiated.  The  Soviet  Union  would  have 
had  to  have  moved  a  substantial  distance  down  the  path  of  accommo¬ 
dation  and  compromise  before  such  an  arrangement  would  be  conceiv¬ 
able.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  Third  Report  of  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Security  Council,  May  17, 
1948,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “.  .  .  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
has  been  unable  to  secure  .  .  .  their  acceptance  of  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  participation  in  the  world  community  required  of  all  nations 
in  this  field.  ...  As  a  result,  the  Commission  has  been  forced  to 
recognize  that  agreement  on  effective  measures  for  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  is  itself  dependent  on  cooperation  in  broader  fields  of 
policy.” 

In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  than  an  effective  plan  for  inter¬ 
national  control  can  be  negotiated  unless  and  until  the  Kremlin  design 
has  been  frustrated  to  a  point  at  which  a  genuine  and  drastic  change 
in  Soviet  policies  has  taken  place. 
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IX.  POSSIBLE  COURSES  OF  ACTION 

Introduction.  Four  possible  courses  of  action  by  the  United  States 
in  the  present  situation  can  be  distinguished.  They  are : 

a.  Continuation  of  current  policies,  with  current  and  currently 
projected  programs  for  carrying  out  these  policies ; 

b.  Isolation; 

c.  War;  and 

d.  A  more  rapid  building  up  of  the  political,  economic,  and  military 
strength  of  the  free  world  than  provided  under  a,  with  the  purpose 
of  reaching,  if  possible,  a  tolerable  state  of  order  among  nations  with¬ 
out  war  and  of  preparing  to  defend  ourselves  in  the  event  that  the 
free  world  is  attacked. 

The  role  of  negotiation.  Negotiation  must  be  considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  these  courses  of  action.  A  negotiator  always  attempts  to  achieve 
an  agreement  which  is  somewhat  better  than  the  realities  of  his  funda- 
mental  position  would  justify  and  which  is,  in  any  case,  not  worse 
than  his  fundamental  position  requires.  This  is  as  true  in  relations 
among  sovereign  states  as  in  relations  between  individuals.  The  Soviet 
Union  possesses  several  advantages  over  the  free  world  in  negotiations 
on  any  issue : 

a.  It  can  and  does  enforce  secrecy  on  all  significant  facts  about 
conditions  within  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  it  can  be  expected  to  know 
more  about  the  realities  of  the  free  world’s  position  than  the  free 
world  knows  about  its  position ; 

b.  It  does  not  have  to  be  responsive  in  any  important  sense  to  public 
opinion ; 

c.  It  does  not  have  to  consult  and  agree  with  any  other  countries 
on  the  terms  it  will  offer  and  accept ;  and 

d.  It  can  influence  public  opinion  in  other  countries  while  insulating 
the  peoples  under  its  control. 

These  are  important  advantages.  Together  with  the  unfavorable 
trend  of  our  power  position,  they  militate,  as  is  shown  in  Section  A 
below,  against  successful  negotiation  of  a  general  settlement  at  this 
time.  For  although  the  United  States  probably  now  possesses,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  atomic  weapons,  a  force  adequate  to  deliver  a  powerful 
blow  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  open  the  road  to  victory  in  a  long 
war,  it  is  not  sufficient  by  itself  to  advance  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  cold  war. 

The  problem  is  to  create  such  political  and  economic  conditions  in 
the  free  world,  backed  by  force  sufficient  to  inhibit  Soviet  attack,  that 
the  Kremlin  will  accommodate  itself  to  these  conditions,  gradually 
withdraw,  and  eventually  change  its  policies  drastically.  It  has  been 
shown  in  Chapter  VIII  that  truly  effective  control  of  atomic  energy 
would  require  such  an  opening  up  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  such 
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evidence  in  other  ways  of  its  good  faitli  and  its  intent  to  co-exist  in 
peace  as  to  reflect  or  at  least  initiate  a  change  in  the  Soviet  system. 

Clearly  under  present  circumstances  we  will  not  be  able  to  negoti¬ 
ate  a  settlement  which  calls  for  a  change  in  the  Soviet  system.  What, 
then,  is  the  role  of  negotiation  % 

In  the  first  place,  the  public  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  free 
countries  will  require,  as  a  condition  to  firm  policies  and  adequate 
programs  directed  to  the  frustration  of  the  Kremlin  design,  that  the 
free  world  be  continuously  prepared  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  equitable  terms.  It  is  still  argued  by  many  people 
here  and  abroad  that  equitable  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
possible,  and  this  view  will  gain  force  if  the  Soviet  Union  begins  to 
show  signs  of  accommodation,  even  on  unimportant  issues. 

The  free  countries  must  always,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  negotiate 
and  must  be  ready  to  take  the  initiative  at  times  in  seeking  negotiation. 
They  must  develop  a  negotiating  position  which  defines  the  issues  and 
the  terms  on  which  they  would  be  prepared — and  at  what  stages — to 
accept  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  terms  must  be  fair  in 
the  view  of  popular  opinion  in  the  free  world.  This  means  that  they 
must  be  consistent  with  a  positive  program  for  peace — in  harmony  with 
the  United  Nations’  Charter  and  providing,  at  a  minimum,  for  the 
effective  control  of  all  armaments  by  the  United  Nations  or  a  successor 
organization.  The  terms  must  not  require  more  of  the  Soviet  Union 
than  such  behavior  and  such  participation  in  a  world  organization. 
The  fact  that  such  conduct  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  impossible  without 
such  a  radical  change  in  Soviet  policies  as  to  constitute  a  change  in  the 
Soviet  system  would  then  emerge  as  a  result  of  the  Kremlin’s  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  accept  such  terms  or  of  its  bad  faith  in  observing  them. 

A  sound  negotiating  position  is,  therefore,  an  essential  element  in 
the  ideological  conflict.  For  some  time  after  a  decision  to  build  up 
strength,  any  offer  of,  or  attempt  at,  negotiation  of  a  general  settle¬ 
ment  along  the  lines  of  the  Berkeley  speech  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  be  only  a  tactic.  ||  Nevertheless,  concurrently  with  a  decision 


II  The  Secretary  of  State  listed  seven  areas  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  could 
modify  its  behavior  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  co-existence  in  reasonable 
security.  These  were : 

1.  Treaties  of  peace  with  Austria,  Germany,  Japan  and  relaxation  of  pressures 
in  the  Far  East : 

2.  Withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  and  influence  from  satellite  area ; 

3.  Cooperation  in  the  United  Nations  ; 

4.  Control  of  atomic  energy  and  of  conventional  armaments ; 

5.  Abandonment  of  indirect  aggression  ; 

6.  Proper  treatment  of  official  representatives  of  the  U.S. ; 

7.  Increased  access  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  and  ideas  from  other 
countries.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  For  the  text  of  the  address  delivered  by 
Secretary  Acheson  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  on  March  1G,  1950, 
concerning  United  States-Soviet  relations,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
March  27, 1950,  pages  473-478.] 
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and  a  start  on  building  up  the  strength  of  the  free  world,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  pursue  this  tactic  both  to  gain  public  support  for  the 
program  and  to  minimize  the  immediate  risks  of  war.  It  is  urgently 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  determine  its  negotiating  position 
and  to  obtain  agreement  with  its  major  allies  on  the  purposes  and  terms 
of  negotiation. 

In  the  second  place,  assuming  that  the  United  States  in  cooperation 
with  other  free  countries  decides  and  acts  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  free  world  and  assuming  that  the  Kremlin  chooses  the  path  of 
accommodation,  it  will  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  and  desirable 
to  negotiate  on  various  specific  issues  with  the  Kremlin  as  the  area  of 
possible  agreement  widens. 

The  Kremlin  will  have  three  major  objectives  in  negotiations  with 
the  United  States.  The  first  is  to  eliminate  the  atomic  capabilities  of 
the  United  States;  the  second  is  to  prevent  the  effective  mobilization 
of  the  superior  potential  of  the  free  world  in  human  and  material 
resources;  and  the  third  is  to  secure  a  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  from,  and  commitments  to,  Europe  and  Japan.  Depending  on 
its  evaluation  of  its  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  against  the  West's 
(particularly  the  ability  and  will  of  the  West  to  sustain  its  efforts), 
it  will  or  will  not  be  prepared  to  make  important  concessions  to  achieve 
these  major  objectives.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Kremlin’s  evaluation  is 
such  that  it  would  now  be  prepared  to  make  significant  concessions. 

The  objectives  of  the  United  States  and  other  free  countries  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  (apart  from  the  ideological  ob¬ 
jectives  discussed  above)  are  to  record,  in  a  formal  fashion  which  will 
facilitate  the  consolidation  and  further  advance  of  our  position,  the 
process  of  Soviet  accommodation  to  the  new  political,  psychological, 
and  economic  conditions  in  the  world  which  will  result  from  adoption 
of  the  fourth  course  of  action  and  which  will  be  supported  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  military  strength  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  that  course 
of  action.  In  short,  our  objectives  are  to  record,  where  desirable,  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  facilitate  that  process 
by  making  negotiation,  if  possible,  always  more  expedient  than  resort 
to  force. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  for  some  time  the  Kremlin  will  accept 
agreements  only  if  it  is  convinced  that  by  acting  in  bad  faith  whenever 
and  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  so  with  impunity,  it  can 
derive  greater  advantage  from  the  agreements  than  the  free  world. 
For  this  reason,  we  must  take  care  that  any  agreements  are  enforce¬ 
able  or  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  violation  without  detection  and 
the  possibility  of  effective  counter-measures. 

This  further  suggests  that  we  will  have  to  consider  carefully  the 
order  in  which  agreements  can  be  concluded.  Agreement  on  the  con- 
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trol  of  atomic  energy  would  result  in  a  relatively  greater  disarmament 
of  the  United  States  than  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even  assuming  consider¬ 
able  progress  in  building  up  the  strength  of  the  free  world  in  conven¬ 
tional  forces  and  weapons.  It  might  be  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  part  of  a  deliberate  design  to  move  against  Western  Europe  and 
other  areas  of  strategic  importance  with  conventional  forces  and 
Aveapons.  In  this  event,  the  United  States  would  find  itself  at  war, 
having  previously  disarmed  itself  in  its  most  important  weapon,  and 
Avould  be  engaged  in  a  race  to  redevelop  atomic  weapons. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  for  the  time  being  the  United  States  and 
other  free  countries  would  have  to  insist  on  concurrent  agreement 
on  the  control  of  non-atomic  forces  and  weapons  and  perhaps  on  the 
other  elements  of  a  general  settlement,  notably  peace  treaties  with 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan  and  the  withdrawal  of  So\det  influence 
from  the  satellites.  If,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  the  Soviet  Union 
should  accept  agreements  promising  effective  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  conventional  armaments,  without  any  other  changes  in  Soviet 
policies,  we  Avould  have  to  consider  very  carefully  whether  we  could 
accept  such  agreements.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  problem  will  arise. 

To  the  extent  that  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
succeed  in  so  building  up  their  strength  in  conventional  forces  and 
Aveapons  that  a  Soviet  attack  with  similar  forces  could  be  thwarted  or 
held,  we  will  gain  increased  flexibility  and  can  seek  agreements  on 
the  A'arious  issues  in  any  order,  as  they  become  negotiable. 

In  the  third  place,  negotiation  will  play  a  part  in  the  building  up 
of  the  strength  of  the  free  Avorld,  apart  from  the  ideological  strength 
discussed  above.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  problems  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  Japan.  In  the  process  of  building  up  strength,  it  may  be 
desirable  for  the  free  nations,  without  the  SoATiet  Union,  to  conclude 
separate  arrangements  with  Japan,  Western  Germany,  and  Austria 
which  would  enlist  the  energies  and  resources  of  these  countries  in 
support  of  the  free  Avorld.  This  will  be  difficult  unless  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  attempted  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  SoAnet  Union  is  not  prepared  to  accept  treaties  of  peace  which 
would  leave  these  countries  free,  under  adequate  safeguards,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  regional  or  broader  associations 
of  states  consistent  with  the  United  Nations’  Charter  and  providing 
security  and  adequate  opportunities  for  the  peaceful  development  of 
their  political  and  economic  life. 

This  demonstrates  the  importance,  from  the  point  of  view  of  nego¬ 
tiation  as  well  as  for  its  relationship  to  the  building  up  of  the  strength 
of  the  free  Avorld  (see  Section  D  below),  of  the  problem  of  closer 
association- — on  a  regional  or  a  broader  basis — among  the  free 
countries. 
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In  conclusion,  negotiation  is  not  a  possible  separate  course  of  action 
but  rather  a  means  of  gaining  support  for  a  program  of  building 
strength,  of  recording,  where  necessary  and  desirable,  progress  in  the 
cold  war,  and  of  facilitating  further  progress  while  helping  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  risks  of  war.  Ultimately,  it  is  our  objective  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  with  the  Soviet  Union  (or  a  successor  state  or  states)  on 
which  the  world  can  place  reliance  as  an  enforceable  instrument  of 
peace.  But  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  such  a  settlement  can  only 
record  the  progress  which  the  free  world  will  have  made  in  creating 
a  political  and  economic  system  in  the  world  so  successful  that  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  the  Kremlin’s  design  for  world  domination  will  be  complete. 
The  analysis  in  the  following  sections  indicates  that  the  building  of 
such  a  system  requires  expanded  and  accelerated  programs  for  the 
carrying  out  of  current  policies. 

A.  The  First  Course — Continuation  of  Current  Policies ,  with  Current 
and  Currently  Projected  Programs  for  Carrying  out  These 
Policies. 

1.  Military  aspects.  On  the  basis  of  current  programs,  the  United 
States  has  a  large  potential  military  capability  but  an  actual  capa¬ 
bility  which,  though  improving,  is  declining  relative  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
particularly  in  light  of  its  probable  fission  bomb  capability  and  pos¬ 
sible  thermonuclear  bomb  capability.  The  same  holds  true  for  the 
free  world  as  a  whole  relative  to  the  Soviet  world  as  a  whole.  If  war 
breaks  out  in  1950  or  in  the  next  few  years,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  apart  from  a  powerful  atomic  blow,  will  be  compelled  to  con¬ 
duct  delaying  actions,  while  building  up  their  strength  for  a  general 
offensive.  A  frank  evaluation  of  the  requirements,  to  defend  the 
United  States  and  its  vital  interests  and  to  support  a  vigorous  initiative 
in  the  cold  war,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  present  capabilities,  on  the 
other,  indicates  that  there  is  a  sharp  and  growing  disparity  between 
them. 

A  review  of  Soviet  policy  shows  that  the  military  capabilities,  actual 
and  potential,  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world, 
together  with  the  apparent  determination  of  the  free  world  to  resist 
further  Soviet  expansion,  have  not  induced  the  Kremlin  to  relax  its 
pressures  generally  or  to  give  up  the  initiative  in  the  cold  war.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  pursued  a  bold  foreign 
policy,  modified  only  when  its  probing  revealed  a  determination  and 
an  ability  of  the  free  world  to  resist  encroachment  upon  it.  The  rela¬ 
tive  military  capabilities  of  the  free  world  are  declining,  with  the 
result  that  its  determination  to  resist  may  also  decline  and  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  as  a  whole  will  be 
jeopardized. 
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From  the  military  point  of  view,  the  actual  and  potential  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States,  given  a  continuation  of  current  and  projected 
programs,  will  become  less  and  less  effective  as  a  war  deterrent.  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  state  of  readiness  will  become  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  not  only  to  inhibit  the  launching  of  war  by  the  Soviet  Union  but 
also  to  support  a  national  policy  designed  to  reverse  the  present 
ominous  trends  in  international  relations.  A  building  up  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities  of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  is  a  pre¬ 
condition  to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  outlined  in  this  report 
and  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  disaster. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  military  establishment  has  been 
developed  into  a  unified  and  effective  force  as  a  result  of  the  policies 
laid  down  by  the  Congress  and  the  vigorous  carrying  out  of  these 
policies  by  the  Administration  in  the  fields  of  both  organization  and 
economy.  It  is,  therefore,  a  base  upon  which  increased  strength  can 
be  rapidly  built  with  maximum  efficiency  and  economy. 

2.  Political  Aspects.  The  Soviet  Union  is  pursuing  the  initiative 
in  the  conflict  with  the  free  world.  Its  atomic  capabilities,  together 
with  its  successes  in  the  Far  East,  have  led  to  an  increasing  confidence 
on  its  part  and  to  an  increasing  nervousness  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  We  cannot  be  sure,  of  course,  how  vigorously 
the  Soviet  Union  will  pursue  its  initiative,  nor  can  we  be  sure  of  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  other  free  countries  in  reacting  to  it.  There 
are,  however,  ominous  signs  of  further  deterioration  in  the  Far  East. 
There  are  also  some  indications  that  a  decline  in  morale  and  confidence 
in  Western  Europe  may  be  expected.  In  particular,  the  situation  in 
Germany  is  unsettled.  Should  the  belief  or  suspicion  spread  that  the 
free  nations  are  not  now  able  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  taking, 
if  it  chooses,  the  military  actions  outlined  in  Chapter  V,  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  free  countries  to  resist  probably  would  lessen  and  there 
would  be  an  increasing  temptation  for  them  to  seek  a  position  of 
neutrality. 

Politically,  recognition  of  the  military  implications  of  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  present  trends  will  mean  that  the  United  States  and  especially 
other  free  countries  will  tend  to  shift  to  the  defensive,  or  to  follow  a 
dangerous  policy  of  bluff,  because  the  maintenance  of  a  firm  initiative 
in  the  cold  war  is  closely  related  to  aggregate  strength  in  being  and 
readily  available. 

This  is  largely  a  problem  of  the  incongruity  of  the  current  actual 
capabilities  of  the  free  world  and  the  threat  to  it,  for  the  free  world 
has  an  economic  and  military  potential  far  superior  to  the  potential 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  The  shadow  of  Soviet  force 
falls  darkly  on  Western  Europe  and  Asia  and  supports  a  policy  of 
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encroachment.  The  free  world  lacks  adequate  means — in  the  form  of 
forces  in  being — to  thwart  such  expansion  locally.  The  United  States 
will  therefore  be  confronted  more  frequently  with  the  dilemma  of 
reacting  totally  to  a  limited  extension  of  Soviet  control  or  of  not 
reacting  at  all  (except  with  ineffectual  protests  and  half  measures). 
Continuation  of  present  trends  is  likely  to  lead,  therefore,  to  a  gradual 
withdrawal  under  the  direct  or  indirect  pressure  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
until  we  discover  one  day  that  we  have  sacrificed  positions  of  vital 
interest.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  would  have  chosen,  by  lack 
of  the  necessary  decisions  and  actions,  to  fall  back  to  isolation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  course  would  at  best  result  in  only  a  rela¬ 
tively  brief  truce  and  would  be  ended  either  by  our  capitulation  or 
by  a  defensive  war — on  unfavorable  terms  from  unfavorable  posi¬ 
tions — against  a  Soviet  Empire  compromising  all  or  most  of  Eurasia. 
(See  Section  B.) 

3.  Economic  and  social  aspects.  As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI, 
the  present  foreign  economic  policies  and  programs  of  the  United 
States  will  not  produce  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  international 
economic  equilibrium,  notably  the  problem  of  the  dollar  gap,  and  will 
not  create  an  economic  base  conducive  to  political  stability  in  many 
important  free  countries. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  has  been  successful  in  assisting 
the  restoration  and  expansion  of  production  in  Western  Europe  and 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  checking  the  dry  rot  of  Communism  in 
Western  Europe.  However,  little  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
resumption  by  Western  Europe  of  a  position  of  influence  in  world 
affairs  commensurate  with  its  potential  strength.  Progress  in  this  di¬ 
rection  will  require  integrated  political,  economic  and  military  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs,  which  are  supported  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Western  European  countries  and  which  will  probably  require  a 
deeper  participation  by  the  United  States  than  has  been  contemplated. 

The  Point  IV  Program  and  other  assistance  programs  will  not  ade¬ 
quately  supplement,  as  now  projected,  the  efforts  of  other  important 
countries  to  develop  effective  institutions,  to  improve  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  affairs,  and  to  achieve  a  sufficient  measure  of  economic 
development.  The  moderate  regimes  now  in  power  in  many  countries, 
like  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines,  will  probably  be 
unable  to  restore  or  retain  their  popular  support  and  authority  unless 
they  are  assisted  in  bringing  about  a  more  rapid  improvement  of  the 
economic  and  social  structure  than  present  programs  will  make 
possible. 

The  Executive  Branch  is  now  undertaking  a  study  of  the  problem 
of  the  United  States  balance  of  payments  and  of  the  measures  which 
might  be  taken  by  the  United  States  to  assist  in  establishing  inter- 
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national  economic  equilibrium.  This  is  a  very  important  project  and 
work  on  it  should  have  a  high  priority.  However,  unless  such  an  eco¬ 
nomic  program  is  matched  and  supplemented  by  an  equally  far-sighted 
and  vigorous  political  and  military  program,  we  will  not  be  successful 
in  checking  and  rolling  back  the  Kremlin’s  drive. 

4.  Negotiation.  In  short,  by  continuing  along  its  present  course  the 
free  world  will  not  succeed  in  making  effective  use  of  its  vastly 
superior  political,  economic,  and  military  potential  to  build  a  tolerable 
state  of  order  among  nations.  On  the  contrary,  the  political,  economic, 
and  military  situation  of  the  free  world  is  already  unsatisfactory 
and  will  become  less  favorable  unless  we  act  to  reverse  present  trends. 

This  situation  is  one  which  militates  against  successful  negotiations 
with  the  Kremlin — for  the  terms  of  agreements  on  important  pending 
issues  would  reflect  present  realities  and  would  therefore  be  un¬ 
acceptable,  if  not  disastrous,  to  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  Unless  a  decision  had  been  made  and  action  undertaken 
to  build  up  the  strength,  in  the  broadest  sense,  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  an  attempt  to  negotiate  a  general  settlement  on 
terms  acceptable  to  us  would  be  ineffective  and  probably  long  drawn 
out,  and  might  thereby  seriously  delay  the  necessary  measures  to 
build  up  our  strength. 

This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  now  has  the 
capability  of  delivering  a  powerful  blow  against  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  event  of  war,  for  one  of  the  present  realities  is  that  the  United 
States  is  not  prepared  to  threaten  the  use  of  our  present  atomic 
superiority  to  coerce  the  Soviet  Union  into  acceptable  agreements.  In 
light  of  present  trends,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  withdraw  and  the 
only  conceivable  basis  for  a  general  settlement  would  be  spheres  of 
influence  and  of  no  influence — a  “settlement”  which  the  Kremlin 
could  readily  exploit  to  its  great  advantage.  The  idea  that  Germany 
or  Japan  or  other  important  areas  can  exist  as  islands  of  neutrality  in 
a  divided  world  is  unreal,  given  the  Kremlin  design  for  world 
domination. 

B.  The  Second  Course — Isolation. 

Continuation  of  present  trends,  it  has  been  shown  above,  will  lead 
progressively  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  most  of  its 
present  commitments  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  to  our  isolation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  its  approaches.  This  would  result  not  from 
a  conscious  decision  but  from  a  failure  to  take  the  actions  necessary 
to  bring  our  capabilities  into  line  with  our  commitments  and  thus  to 
a  withdrawal  under  pressure.  This  pressure  might  come  from  our 
present  Allies,  who  will  tend  to  seek  other  “solutions”  unless  they  have 
confidence  in  our  determination  to  accelerate  our  efforts  to  build  a 
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successfully  functioning  political  and  economic  system  in  the  free 
world. 

There  are  some  who  advocate  a  deliberate  decision  to  isolate  our¬ 
selves.  Superficially,  this  has  some  attractiveness  as  a  course  of  action, 
for  it  appears  to  bring  our  commitments  and  capabilities  into  harmony 
by  reducing  the  former  and  by  concentrating  our  present,  or  perhaps 
even  reduced,  military  expenditures  on  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

This  argument  overlooks  the  relativity  of  capabilities.  With  the 
United  States  in  an  isolated  position,  we  would  have  to  face  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  quickly  dominate  most  of  Eurasia, 
probably  without  meeting  armed  resistance.  It  would  thus  acquire  a 
potential  far  superior  to  our  own,  and  would  promptly  proceed  to 
develop  this  potential  with  the  purpose  of  eliminating  our  power, 
which  would,  even  in  isolation,  remain  as  a  challenge  to  it  and  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  imposition  of  its  kind  of  order  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  way  to  make  ourselves  inoffensive  to  the  Kremlin  except  by  com¬ 
plete  submission  to  its  will.  Therefore  isolation  would  in  the  end  con¬ 
demn  us  to  capitulate  or  to  fight  alone  and  on  the  defensive,  with 
drastically  limited  offensive  and  retaliatory  capabilities  in  comparison 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  (These  are  the  only  possibilities,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  risk  the  future  on  the  hazard  that  the  Soviet  Empire,  be¬ 
cause  of  over-extension  or  other  reasons,  will  spontaneously  destroy 
itself  from  within.) 

The  argument  also  overlooks  the  imponderable,  but  nevertheless 
drastic,  effects  on  our  belief  in  ourselves  and  in  our  way  of  life  of  a 
deliberate  decision  to  isolate  ourselves.  As  the  Soviet  Union  came  to 
dominate  free  countries,  it  is  clear  that  many  Americans  would  feel 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  guilt  for  having  abandoned  their 
former  friends  and  allies.  As  the  Soviet  Union  mobilized  the  resources 
of  Eurasia,  increased  its  relative  military  capabilities,  and  heightened 
its  threat  to  our  security,  some  would  be  tempted  to  accept  “peace” 
on  its  terms,  while  many  would  seek  to  defend  the  United  States  by 
creating  a  regimented  system  which  would  permit  the  assignment  of 
a  tremendous  part  of  our  resources  to  defense.  Under  such  a  state  of 
affairs  our  national  morale  would  be  corrupted  and  the  integrity  and 
vitality  of  our  system  subverted. 

Under  this  course  of  action,  there  would  be  no  negotiation,  unless 
on  the  Kremlin’s  terms,  for  we  would  have  given  up  everything  of 
importance. 

It  is  possible  that  at  some  point  in  the  course  of  isolation,  many 
Americans  would  come  to  favor  a  surprise  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  area  under  its  control,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  alter  de¬ 
cisively  the  balance  of  power  by  an  overwhelming  blow  with  modern 
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weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It  appears  unlikely  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  wait  for  such  an  attack  before  launching  one  of  its  own. 
But  even  if  it  did  and  even  if  our  attack  were  successful,  it  is  clear 
that  the  United  States  would  face  appalling  tasks  in  establishing  a 
tolerable  state  of  order  among  nations  after  such  a  war  and  after- 
Soviet  occupation  of  all  or  most  of  Eurasia  for  some  years.  These 
tasks  appear  so  enormous  and  success  so  unlikely  that  reason  dictates 
an  attempt  to  achieve  our  objectives  by  other  means. 

C.  The  Third  Course — War. 

Some  Americans  favor  a  deliberate  decision  to  go  to  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  near  future.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
idea  of  “preventive”  war — in  the  sense  of  a  military  attack  not  pro¬ 
voked  by  a  military  attack  upon  us  or  our  allies — is  generally  un¬ 
acceptable  to  Americans.  Its  supporters  argue  that  since  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  fact  at  war  with  the  free  world  now  and  that  since  the 
failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  all-out  military  force  is  explainable 
on  grounds  of  expediency,  we  are  at  war  and  should  conduct  ourselves 
accordingly.  Some  further  argue  that  the  free  world  is  probably 
unable,  except  under  the  crisis  of  war,  to  mobilize  and  direct  its  re¬ 
sources  to  the  checking  and  rolling  back  of  the  Kremlin’s  drive  for 
world  dominion.  This  is  a  powerful  argument  in  the  light  of  history, 
but  the  considerations  against  war  are  so  compelling  that  the  free 
world  must  demonstrate  that  this  argument  is  wrong.  The  case  for 
war  is  premised  on  the  assumption  that  the  United  States  could  launch 
and  sustain  an  attack  of  sufficient  impact  to  gain  a  decisive  advantage 
for  the  free  world  in  a  long  war  and  perhaps  to  win  an  early  decision. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  launch  effective  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  is  now  limited  to  attack  with  atomic  weapons.  A  powerful  blow 
could  be  delivered  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
these  operations  alone  would  not  force  or  induce  the  Kremlin  to  capitu¬ 
late  and  that  the  Kremlin  would  still  be  able  to  use  the  forces  under 
its  control  to  dominate  most  or  all  of  Eurasia.  This  would  probably 
mean  a  long  and  difficult  struggle  during  which  the  free  institutions 
of  Western  Europe  and  many  freedom-loving  people  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  regenerative  capacity  of  Western  Europe  dealt  a 
crippling  blow. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  a  surprise  attack  upon  the  Soviet  Union, 
despite  the  provocativeness  of  recent  Soviet  behavior,  would  be  repug¬ 
nant  to  many  Americans.  Although  the  American  people  would  prob¬ 
ably  rally  in  support  of  the  war  effort,  the  shock  of  responsibility  for 
a  surprise  attack  would  be  morally  corrosive.  Many  would  doubt  that 
it  was  a  “just  war”  and  that  all  reasonable  possibilities  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  had  been  explored  in  good  faith.  Many  more,  proportion¬ 
ately,  would  hold  such  views  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  West- 
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ern  Europe  and  particularly  after  Soviet  occupation,  if  only  because 
the  Soviet  Union  would  liquidate  articulate  opponents.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  difficult  after  such  a  war  to  create  a  satisfactory  inter¬ 
national  order  among  nations.  Victory  in  such  a  Avar  would  have 
brought  us  little  if  at  all  closer  to  victory  in  the  fundamental 
ideological  conflict. 

These  considerations  are  no  less  weighty  because  they  are  impond¬ 
erable,  and  they  rule  out  an  attack  unless  it  is  demonstrably  in  the 
nature  of  a  counter-attack  to  a  blow  which  is  on  its  way  or  about  to 
be  delivered.  (The  military  advantages  of  landing  the  first  blow  be¬ 
come  increasingly  important  with  modern  weapons,  and  this  is  a  fact 
which  requires  us  to  be  on  the  alert  in  order  to  strike  with  our  full 
weight  as  soon  as  wre  are  attacked,  and,  if  possible,  before  the  Soviet 
blow  is  actually  delivered.)  If  the  argument  of  Chapter  IV  is  accepted, 
it  follows  that  there  is  no  “easy”  solution  and  that  the  only  sure  vic¬ 
tory  lies  in  the  frustration  of  the  Ivremlin  design  by  the  steady  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  moral  and  material  strength  of  the  free  world  and  its 
projection  into  the  Soviet  world  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  an 
internal  change  in  the  Soviet  system. 

D.  The  Remaining  Course  of  Action — a  Rapid  Build-up  of  Political , 
Economic ,  and  Military  Strength  in  the  Free  1  Vorld. 

A  more  rapid  build-up  of  political,  economic,  and  military  strength 
and  thereby  of  confidence  in  the  free  world  than  is  now  contemplated 
is  the  only  course  which  is  consistent  with  progress  toward  achieving 
our  fundamental  purpose.  The  frustration  of  the  Kremlin  design  re¬ 
quires  the  free  world  to  develop  a  successfully  functioning  political 
and  economic  system  and  a  vigorous  political  offensive  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  These,  in  turn,  require  an  adequate  military  shield 
under  which  they  can  develop.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  military 
power  to  deter,  if  possible,  Soviet  expansion,  and  to  defeat,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  aggressive  Soviet  or  Soviet-directed  actions  of  a  limited  or  total 
character.  The  potential  strength  of  the  free  world  is  great;  its  ability 
to  develop  these  military  capabilities  and  its  will  to  resist  Soviet  ex¬ 
pansion  will  be  determined  by  the  wisdom  and  will  with  which  it 
undertakes  to  meet  its  political  and  economic  problems. 

1.  Military  aspects.  It  has  been  indicated  in  Chapter  VI  that  U.S. 
military  capabilities  are  strategically  more  defensive  in  nature  than 
offensive  and  are  more  potential  than  actual.  It  is  evident,  from  an 
analysis  of  the  past  and  of  the  trend  of  weapon  development,  that 
there  is  now  and  will  be  in  the  future  no  absolute  defense.  The  history 
of  war  also  indicates  that  a  favorable  decision  can  only  be  achieved 
through  offensive  action.  Even  a  defensive  strategy,  if  it  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  calls  not  only  for  defensive  forces  to  hold  vital  positions  while 
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mobilizing  and  preparing  for  the  offensive,  but  also  for  offensive  forces 
to  attack  the  enemy  and  keep  him  off  balance. 

The  two  fundamental  requirements  which  must  be  met  by  forces 
in  being  or  readily  available  are  support  of  foreign  policy  and  pro¬ 
tection  against  disaster.  To  meet  the  second  requirement,  the  forces  in 
being  or  readily  available  must  be  able,  at  a  minimum,  to  perform 
certain  basic  tasks : 

a.  To  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  essential  allied  areas 
in  order  that  their  war-making  capabilities  can  be  developed ; 

b.  To  provide  and  protect  a  mobilization  base  while  the  offensive 
forces  required  for  victory  are  being  built  up ; 

^  c.  To  conduct  offensive  operations  to  destroy  vital  elements  of  the 
Soviet  war-making  capacity,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  off  balance  until 
the  full  offensive  strength  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  can  be 
brought  to  bear ; 

cl.  To  defend  and  maintain  the  lines  of  communication  and  base 
areas  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  above  tasks ;  and 

e.  To  provide  such  aid  to  allies  as  is  essential  to  the  execution  of 
their  role  in  the  above  tasks. 

In  the  broadest  terms,  the  ability  to  perform  these  tasks  requires  a 
build-up  of  military  strength  by  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  a 
point  at  which  the  combined  strength  will  be  superior  for  at  least 
these  tasks,  both  initially  and  throughout  a  war,  to  the  forces  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  In  specific 
terms,  it  is  not  essential  to  match  item  for  item  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  to  provide  an  adequate  defense  against  air  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  an  adequate  defense  against  air  and  surface 
attack  on  the  United  Kingdom  and  Western  Europe,  Alaska,  the  West¬ 
ern  Pacific,  Africa,  and  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  on  the  long  lines 
of  communication  to  these  areas.  Furthermore,  it  is  mandatory  that 
in  building  up  our  strength,  we  enlarge  upon  our  technical  superiority 
by  an  accelerated  exploitation  of  the  scientific  potential  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies. 

Forces  of  this  size  and  character  are  necessary  not  only  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  disaster  but  also  to  support  our  foreign  policy.  In 
fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  larger  forces  in  being  and  readily  available 
are  necessary  to  inhibit  a  would-be  aggressor  than  to  provide  the 
nucleus  of  strength  and  the  mobilization  base  on  which  the  tremen¬ 
dous  forces  required  for  victory  can  be  built.  For  example,  in  both 
World  Wars  I  and  II  the  ultimate  victors  had  the  strength,  in  the 
end,  to  win  though  they  had  not  had  the  strength  in  being  or  readily 
available  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  part,  at  least,  this  was 
because  they  had  not  had  the  military  strength  on  which  to  base  a 
strong  foreign  policy.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  a  substantial  and 
rapid  building  up  of  strength  in  the  free  world  is  necessary  to  support 
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a  firm  policy  intended  to  check  and  to  roll  back  the  Kremlin’s  drive 
for  world  domination. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  and  the  other  free  countries  do  not  now 
have  the  forces  in  being  and  readily  available  to  defeat  local  Soviet 
moves  with  local  action,  but  must  accept  reverses  or  make  these  local 
moves  the  occasion  for  war — for  which  we  are  not  prepared.  This 
situation  makes  for  great  uneasiness  among  our  allies,  particularly  in 
Western  Europe,  for  whom  total  war  means,  initially,  Soviet  occu¬ 
pation.  Thus,  unless  our  combined  strength  is  rapidly  increased,  our 
allies  will  tend  to  become  increasingly  reluctant  to  support  a  firm  for¬ 
eign  policy  on  our  part  and  increasingly  anxious  to  seek  other  solu¬ 
tions,  even  though  they  are  aware  that  appeasement  means  defeat.  Ail 
important  advantage  in  adopting  the  fourth  course  of  action  lies  in 
its  psychological  impact — the  revival  of  confidence  and  hope  in  the 
future.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  any  announcement  of  the 
recommended  course  of  action  could  be  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  its  peace  campaign  and  would  have  adverse  psychological  effects  in 
certain  parts  of  the  free  world  until  the  necessary  increase  in  strength 
had  been  achieved.  Therefore,  in  any  announcement  of  policy  and  in 
the  character  of  the  measures  adopted,  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the 
essentially  defensive  character  and  care  should  be  taken  to  minimize, 
so  far  as  possible,  unfavorable  domestic  and  foreign  reactions. 

2.  Political  and  economic  aspects.  The  immediate  objectives — to 
the  achievement  of  which  such  a  build-up  of  strength  is  a  necessary 
though  not  a  sufficient  condition — are  a  renewed  initiative  in  the  cold 
Avar  and  a  situation  to  which  the  Kremlin  would  find  it  expedient  to 
accommodate  itself,  first  by  relaxing  tensions  and  pressures  and  then 
by  gradual  withdrawal.  The  United  States  cannot  alone  provide  the 
resources  required  for  such  a  build-up  of  strength.  The  other  free 
countries  must  carry  their  part  of  the  burden,  but  their  ability  and 
determination  to  do  it  will  depend  on  the  action  the  United  States 
takes  to  develop  its  oavii  strength  and  on  the  adequacy  of  its  foreign 
political  and  economic  policies.  Improvement  in  political  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  free  Avorld,  as  has  been  emphasized  above,  is  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  basis  for  building  up  the  will  and  the  means  to  resist  and 
for  dynamically  affirming  the  integrity  and  vitality  of  our  free  and 
democratic  way  of  life  on  which  our  ultimate  victory  depends. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  take  dynamic  steps  to  reduce  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Kremlin  inside  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  areas 
under  its  control.  The  objective  would  be  the  establishment  of  friendly 
regimes  not  under  Kremlin  domination.  Such  action  is  essential  to 
engage  the  Kremlin’s  attention,  keep  it  off  balance  and  force  an  in¬ 
creased  expenditure  of  Soviet  resources  in  counteraction.  In  other 
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words,  it  would  be  the  current  Soviet  cold  war  technique  used  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A  program  for  rapidly  building  up  strength  and  improving  political 
and  economic  conditions  will  place  heavy  demands  on  our  courage 
and  intelligence;  it  will  be  costly;  it  will  be  dangerous.  But  half¬ 
measures  will  be  more  costly  and  more  dangerous,  for  they  will  be 
inadequate  to  prevent  and  may  actually  invite  war.  Budgetary  con¬ 
siderations  will  need  to  be  subordinated  to  the  stark  fact  that  our 
very  independence  as  a  nation  may  be  at  stake. 

A  comprehensive  and  decisive  program  to  win  the  peace  and  frus¬ 
trate  the  Kremlin  design  should  be  so  designed  that  it  can  be  sustained 
for  as  long  as  necessary  to  achieve  our  national  objectives.  It  would 
probably  involve : 

(1)  The  development  of  an  adequate  political  and  economic  frame¬ 
work  for  the  achievement  of  our  long-range  objectives. 

(2)  A  substantial  increase  in  expenditures  for  military  purposes 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  tasks  listed  in  'Section  D-l. 

(3)  A  substantial  increase  in  military  assistance  programs,  de¬ 
signed  to  foster  cooperative  efforts,  which  will  adequately  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  meet  the  requirements  of  our  allies  for  the  tasks  referred  to 
in  Section  D-l-e. 

(4)  Some  increase  in  economic  assistance  programs  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  need  to  continue  these  programs  until  their  purposes  have 
been  accomplished. 

(5)  A  concerted  attack  on  the  problem  of  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments,  along  the  lines  already  approved  by  the  President. 

(6)  Development  of  programs  designed  to  build  and  maintain  con¬ 
fidence  among  other  peoples  in  our  strength  and  resolution,  and  to 
wage  overt  psychological  warfare  calculated  to  encourage  mass  defec¬ 
tions  from  Soviet  allegiance  and  to  frustrate  the  Ivremlin  design  in 
other  ways. 

(7)  Intensification  of  affirmative  and  timely  measures  and  opera¬ 
tions  by  covert  means  in  the  fields  of  economic  warfare  and  political 
and  psychological  warfare  with  a  view  to  fomenting  and  supporting 
unrest  and  revolt  in  selected  strategic  satellite  countries. 

(8)  Development  of  internal  security  and  civilian  defense  programs. 

(9)  Improvement  and  intensification  of  intelligence  activities. 

(10)  Reduction  of  Federal  expenditures  for  purposes  other  than 
defense  and  foreign  assistance,  if  necessary  by  the  deferment  of  cer¬ 
tain  desirable  programs. 

( 11 )  Increased  taxes. 

Essential  as  prerequisites  to  the  success  of  this  program  would  be 
(a)  consultations  with  Congressional  leaders  designed  to  make  the 
program  the  object  of  non-partisan  legislative  support,  and  (5)  a 
presentation  to  the  public  of  a  full  explanation  of  the  facts  and  im¬ 
plications  of  present  international  trends. 
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The  program  will  be  costly,  blit  it  is  relevant  to  recall  the  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  potential  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  and  non-Soviet 
worlds  (cf.  Chapters  V  and  VI).  The  Soviet  Union  is  currently 
devoting  about  40  percent  of  available  resources  (gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  plus  reparations,  equal  in  1949  to  about  $65  billion)  to  military 
expenditures  (14  percent)  and  to  investment  (26  percent),  much  of 
which  is  in  war-supporting  industries.  In  an  emergency  the  Soviet 
Union  could  increase  the  allocation  of  resources  to  these  purposes  to 
about  50  percent,  or  by  one-fourth. 

The  United  States  is  currently  devoting  about  22  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  ($255  billion  in  1949)  to  military  expenditures 
(6  percent),  foreign  assistance  (2  percent),  and  investment  (14  per¬ 
cent)  ,  little  of  which  is  in  war-supporting  industries.  (As  was  pointed 
out  in  Chapter  V,  the  “fighting  value”  obtained  per  dollar  of  expendi¬ 
ture  by  the  Soviet  Union  considerably  exceeds  that  obtained  by  the 
United  States,  primarily  because  of  the  extremely  low  military  and 
civilian  living  standards  in  the  Soviet  Union.)  In  an  emergency  the 
United  States  could  devote  upward  of  50  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  to  these  purposes  (as  it  did  during  the  last  war),  an  increase 
of  several  times  present  expenditures  for  direct  and  indirect  military 
purposes  and  foreign  assistance. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  the  program 
might  not  result  in  a  real  decrease  in  the  standard  of  living,  for  the 
economic  effects  of  the  program  might  be  to  increase  the  gross  national 
product  by  more  than  the  amount  being  absorbed  for  additional  mili¬ 
tary  and  foreign  assistance  purposes.  One  of  the  most  significant 
lessons  of  our  World  War  II  experience  was  that  the  American 
economy,  when  it  operates  at  a  level  approaching  full  efficiency,  can 
provide  enormous  resources  for  purposes  other  than  civilian  con¬ 
sumption  while  simultaneously  providing  a  high  standard  of  living. 
After  allowing  for  price  changes,  personal  consumption  expenditures 
rose  by  about  one-fifth  between  1939  and  1944,  even  though  the  economy 
had  in  the  meantime  increased  the  amount  of  resources  going  into 
Government  use  by  $60-$65  billion  (in  1939  prices) . 

This  comparison  between  the  potentials  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  also  holds  true  for  the  Soviet  world  and  the  free 
world  and  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  considering  the  courses 
of  action  open  to  the  United  States. 

The  comparison  gives  renewed  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  the  free  countries  in  their  efforts  to  build  a  successfully 
functioning  system  lie  not  so  much  in  the  field  of  economics  as  in 
the  field  of  politics.  The  building  of  such  a  system  may  require  more 
rapid  progress  toward  the  closer  association  of  the  free  countries  in 
harmony  with  the  concept  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  clear  that  our 
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long-range  objectives  require  a  strengthened  United  Nations,  or  a 
successor  organization,  to  which  the  world  can  look  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  order  in  a  system  based  on  freedom  and  justice. 
It  also  seems  clear  that  a  unifying  ideal  of  this  kind  might  awaken  and 
arouse  the  latent  spiritual  energies  of  free  men  everywhere  and  obtain 
their  enthusiastic  support  for  a  positive  program  for  peace  going  far 
beyond  the  frustration  of  the  Kremlin  design  and  opening  vistas  to 
the  future  that  would  outweigh  short-run  sacrifices. 

The  threat  to  the  free  world  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  atomic  and  other  capabilities  will  rise  steadily  and 
rather  rapidly.  For  the  time  being,  the  United  States  possesses  a 
marked  atomic  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  which,  together  with 
the  potential  capabilities  of  the  United  States  and  other  free  coun¬ 
tries  in  other  forces  and  weapons,  inhibits  aggressive  Soviet  action. 
This  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States,  in  cooperation 
with  other  free  countries,  to  launch  a  build-up  of  strength  which  will 
support  a  firm  policy  directed  to  the  frustration  of  the  Kremlin  design. 
The  immediate  goal  of  our  efforts  to  build  a  successfully  functioning 
political  and  economic  system  in  the  free  world  backed  by  adequate 
military  strength  is  to  postpone  and  avert  the  disastrous  situation 
which,  in  light  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  probable  fission  bomb  capability 
and  possible  thermonuclear  bomb  capability,  might  arise  in  1954  on  a 
continuation  of  our  present  programs.  By  acting  promptly  and  vigor¬ 
ously  in  such  a  way  that  this  date  is,  so  to  speak,  pushed  into  the 
future,  we  would  permit  time  for  the  process  of  accommodation,  with¬ 
drawal  and  frustration  to  produce  the  necessary  changes  in  the  Soviet 
system.  Time  is  short,  however,  and  the  risks  of  war  attendant  upon 
a  decision  to  build  up  strength  will  steadily  increase  the  longer  we 
defer  it. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 
conclusions 

The  foregoing  analysis  indicates  that  the  probable  fission  bomb 
capability  and  possible  thermonuclear  bomb  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  greatly  intensified  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  This  threat  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  described  in 
NSC  20/4  (approved  by  the  President  on  November  24,  1948)  but  is 
more  immediate  than  had  previously  been  estimated.  In  particular, 
the  United  States  now  faces  the  contingency  that  within  the  next  four 
or  five  years  the  Soviet  Union  will  possess  the  military  capability  of 
delivering  a  surprise  atomic  attack  of  such  weight  that  the  United 
States  must  have  substantially  increased  general  air,  ground,  and  sea 
strength,  atomic  capabilities,  and  air  and  civilian  defenses  to  deter 
war  and  to  provide  reasonable  assurance,  in  the  event  of  war,  that  it 
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could  survive  the  initial  blow  and  go  on  to  the  eventual  attainment  of 
its  objectives.  In  return,  this  contingency  requires  the  intensification  of 
our  efforts  in  the  fields  of  intelligence  and  research  and  development. 

Allowing  for  the  immediacy  of  the  danger,  the  following  statement 
of  Soviet  threats,  contained  in  NSC  20/4,  remains  valid : 

“14.  The  gravest  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  within 
the  foreseeable  future  stems  from  the  hostile  designs  and  formidable 
power  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  system. 

“15.  The  political,  economic,  and  psychological  warfare  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  now  waging  has  dangerous  potentialities  for  weakening  the 
relative  world  position  of  the  United  States  and  disrupting  its  tradi¬ 
tional  institutions  by  means  short  of  war,  unless  sufficient  resistance 
is  encountered  in  the  policies  of  this  and  other  non-communist 
countries. 

“16.  The  risk  of  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  is  sufficient  to  warrant,  in 
common  prudence,  timely  and  adequate  preparation  by  the  United 
States. 

ila.  Even  though  present  estimates  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  probably  do  not  intend  deliberate  armed  action  involving 
the  United  States  at  this  time,  the  possibility  of  such  deliberate 
resort  to  war  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

“A  Now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future  there  is  a  continuing 
danger  that  war  will  arise  either  through  Soviet  miscalculation 
of  the  determination  of  the  United  States  to  use  all  the  means  at 
its  command  to  safeguard  its  security,  through  Soviet  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  our  intentions,  or  through  U.S.  miscalculation  of 
Soviet  reactions  to  measures  which  we  might  take. 

“IT.  Soviet  domination  of  the  potential  power  of  Eurasia,  whether 
achieved  by  armed  aggression  or  by  political  and  subversive  means, 
would  be  strategically  and  politically  unacceptable  to  the  United 
States. 

“18.  The  capability  of  the  United  States  either  in  peace  or  in  the 
event  of  war  to  cope  with  threats  to  its  security  or  to  gain  its  objectives 
would  be  severely  weakened  by  internal  development,  important  among 
which  are: 

“ a .  Serious  espionage,  subversion  and  sabotage,  particularly  by 
concerted  and  well-directed  communist  activity. 

“A  Prolonged  or  exaggerated  economic  instability. 

“c.  Internal  political  and  social  disunity. 

ud.  Inadequate  or  excessive  armament  or  foreign  aid 
expenditures. 

“e.  An  excessive  or  wasteful  usage  of  our  resources  in  time  of 
peace. 

“/.  Lessening  of  U.S.  prestige  and  influence  through  vacillation 
or  appeasement  or  lack  of  skill  and  imagination  in  the  conduct  of 
its  foreign  policy  or  by  shirking  world  responsibilities. 

“y.  Development  of  a  false  sense  of  security  through  a 
deceptive  change  in  Soviet  tactics.” 
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Although  such  developments  as  those  indicated  in  paragraph  18 
above  would  severely  weaken  the  capability  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  to  cope  with  the  Soviet  threat  to  their  security,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  since  1948  in  laying  the  foundation  upon  which 
adequate  strength  can  now  be  rapidly  built. 

The  Analysis  also  confirms  that  our  objectives  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war,  as  Stated  in 
NSC  20/4  (para.  19),  are  still  valid,  as  are  the  aims  and  measures 
stated  therein  (paras.  20  and  21).  Our  current  security  programs  and 
strategic  plans  are  based  upon  these  objectives,  aims,  and  measures: 

“19. 

“a.  To  reduce  the  power  and  influence  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  limits 
which  no  longer  constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace,  national  inde¬ 
pendence  and  stability  of  the  world  family  of  nations. 

“A  To  bring  about  a  basic  change  in  the  conduct  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  by  the  government  in  power  in  Russia,  to 
conform  with  the  purposes  and  principles  set  forth  in  the  U.N. 
Charter. 

“In  pursuing  these  objectives,  due  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
permanently  impairing  our  economy  and  the  fundamental  values  and 
institutions  inherent  in  our  way  of  life. 

“20.  We  should  endeavor  to  achieve  our  general  objectives  by 
methods  short  of  war  through  the  pursuit  of  the  following  aims : 

“<z.  To  encourage  and  promote  the  gradual  retraction  of  undue 
Russian  power  and  influence  from  the  present  perimeter  areas 
around  traditional  Russian  boundaries  and  the  emergence  of  the 
satellite  countries  as  entities  independent  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

“A  To  encourage  the  development  among  the  Russian  peoples 
of  attitudes  which  may  help  to  modify  current  Soviet  behavior 
and  permit  a  revival  of  the  national  life  of  groups  evidencing  the 
ability  and  determination  to  achieve  and  maintain  national 
independence. 

“<?.  To  eradicate  the  myth  by  which  people  remote  from  Soviet 
military  influence  are  held  in  a  position  of  subservience  to  Moscow 
and  to 'cause  the  world  at  large  to  see  and  understand  the  true 
nature  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Soviet-directed  world  communist 
party,  and  to  adopt  a  logical  and  realistic  attitude  toward  them. 

ud.  To  create  situations  which  will  compel  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  to  recognize  the  practical  undesirability  of  acting  on  the 
basis  of  its  present  concepts  and  the  necessity  of  behaving  in 
accordance  with  precepts  of  international  conduct,  as  set  forth  in 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

“21.  Attainment  of  these  aims  requires  that  the  United  States : 

“a.  Develop  a  level  of  military  readiness  which  can  be  main¬ 
tained  as  long  as  necessary  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression,  as 
indispensable  support  to  our  political  attitude  toward  the 
U.S.S.R.,  as  a  source  of  encouragement  to  nations  resisting  Soviet 
political  aggression,  and  as  an  adequate  basis  for  immediate  mili- 
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tary  commitments  and  for  rapid  mobilization  should  war  prove 
unavoidable. 

ub.  Assure  the  internal  security  of  the  United  States  against 
dangers  of  sabotage,  subversion,  and  espionage. 

uc.  Maximize  our  economic  potential,  including  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  our  peacetime  economy  and  the  establishment  of  essential 
reserves  readily  available  in  the  event  of  war. 

ud.  Strengthen  the  orientation  toward  the  United  States  of 
the  non-Soviet  nations;  and  help  such  of  those  nations  as  are 
able  and  willing  to  make  an  important  contribution  to  U.S. 
security,  to  increase  their  economic  and  political  stability  and 
their  military  capability. 

ue.  Place  the  maximum  strain  on  the  Soviet  structure  of 
power  and  particularly  on  the  relationships  between  Moscow  and 
the  satellite  countries. 

“/.  Keep  the  U.S.  public  fully  informed  and  cognizant  of  the 
threats  to  our  national  security  so  that  it  will  be  prepared  to 
support  the  measures  which  we  must  accordingly  adopt.” 

In  the  light  of  present  and  prospective  Soviet  atomic  capabilities, 
the  action  which  can  be  taken  under  present  programs  and  plans, 
however,  becomes  dangerously  inadequate,  in  both  timing  and  scope, 
to  accomplish  the  rapid  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  the  United 
States  political,  economic,  and  military  objectives  which  is  now 
imperative. 

A  continuation  of  present  trends  would  result  in  a  serious  decline 
in  the  strength  of  the  free  world  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites.  This  unfavorable  trend  arises  from  the  inadequacy  of  cur¬ 
rent  programs  and  plans  rather  than  from  any  error  in  our  objectives 
and  aims.  These  trends  lead  in  the  direction  of  isolation,  not  by  de¬ 
liberate  decision  but  by  lack  of  the  necessary  basis  for  a  vigorous 
initiative  in  the  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  position  as  the  center  of  power  in  the  free  world  places  a  heavy 
responsibility  upon  the  United  States  for  leadership.  We  must  organize 
and  enlist  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  free  world  in  a  positive 
program  for  peace  which  will  frustrate  the  Kremlin  design  for  world 
domination  by  creating  a  situation  in  the  free  world  to  which  the 
Kremlin  will  be  compelled  to  adjust.  Without  such  a  cooperative 
effort,  led  by  the  United  States,  we  will  have  to  make  gradual  with¬ 
drawals  under  pressure  until  we  discover  one  day  that  we  have 
sacrificed  positions  of  vital  interest. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  trend  be  reversed  by  a  much  more  rapid 
and  concerted  build-up  of  the  actual  strength  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  The  analysis  shows  that  this 
will  be  costly  and  will  involve  significant  domestic  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustments. 
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The  execution  of  such  a  build-up,  however,  requires  that  the  United 
States  have  an  affirmative  program  beyond  the  solely  defensive  one 
of  countering  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  program 
must  light  the  path  to  peace  and  order  among  nations  in  a  system 
based  on  freedom  and  justice,  as  contemplated  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Further,  it  must  envisage  the  political  and  economic 
measures  with  which  and  the  military  shield  behind  which  the  free 
world  can  work  to  frustrate  the  Kremlin  design  by  the  strategy  of  the 
cold  war;  for  every  consideration  of  devotion  to  our  fundamental 
values  and  to  our  national  security  demands  that  we  achieve  our  ob¬ 
jectives  by  the  strategy  of  the  cold  war,  building  up  our  military 
strength  in  order  that  it  may  not  have  to  be  used.  The  only  sure  vic¬ 
tory  lies  in  the  frustration  of  the  Kremlin  design  by  the  steady  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  moral  and  material  strength  of  the  free  world  and  its 
projection  into  the  Soviet  world  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  an 
internal  change  in  the  Soviet  system.  Such  a  positive  program- 
harmonious  with  our  fundamental  national  purpose  and  our  objec¬ 
tives — is  necessary  if  we  are  to  regain  and  retain  the  initiative  and  to 
win  and  hold  the  necessary  popular  support  and  cooperation  in  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

This  program  should  include  a  plan  for  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  developed  and  agreed  with  our  allies  and  which  is  consonant 
with  our  objectives.  The  United  States  and  its  allies,  particularly  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  should  always  be  ready  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  terms  consistent  with  our  objectives.  The 
present  world  situation,  however,  is  one  which  militates  against  suc¬ 
cessful  negotiations  with  the  Kremlin — for  the  terms  of  agreements 
on  important  pending  issues  would  reflect  present  realities  and  would 
therefore  be  unacceptable,  if  not  disastrous,  to  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  After  a  decision  and  a  start  on  building  up 
the  strength  of  the  free  world  has  been  made,  it  might  then  be  desir¬ 
able  for  the  United  States  to  take  an  initiative  in  seeking  negotiations 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  facilitate  the  process  of  accommodation  by 
the  Kremlin  to  the  new  situation.  Failing  that,  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Kremlin  to  accept  equitable  terms  or  its  bad  faith  in  observing 
them  would  assist  in  consolidating  popular  opinion  in  the  free  world 
in  support  of  the  measures  necessary  to  sustain  the  build-up. 

In  summary,  we  must,  by  means  of  a  rapid  and  sustained  build-up 
of  the  political,  economic,  and  military  strength  of  the  free  world, 
and  by  means  of  an  affirmative  program  intended  to  wrest  the  initia- 
the  Kremlin  to  the  new  situation.  Failing  that,  the  unwillingness  of 
the  determination  and  ability  of  the  free  world  to  frustrate  the 
Kremlin  design  of  a  world  dominated  by  its  will.  Such  evidence  is  the 
only  means  short  of  war  which  eventually  may  force  the  Kremlin 
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to  abandon  its  present  course  of  action  and  to  negotiate  acceptable 
agreements  on  issues  of  major  importance. 

The  whole  success  of  the  proposed  program  hangs  ultimately  on 
recognition  by  this  Government,  the  American  people,  and  all  free 
peoples,  that  the  cold  war  is  in  fact  a  real  war  in  which  the  survival 
of  the  free  world  is  at  stake.  Essential  prerequisites  to  success  are  con¬ 
sultations  with  Congressional  leaders  designed  to  make  the  program 
the  object  of  non-partisan  legislative  support,  and  a  presentation  to 
the  public  of  a  full  explanation  of  the  facts  and  implications  of 
the  present  international  situation.  The  prosecution  of  the  program 
will  require  of  us  all  the  ingenuity,  sacrifice,  and  unity  demanded  by 
the  vital  importance  of  the  issue  and  the  tenacity  to  persevere  until 
our  national  objectives  have  been  attained. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

That  the  President : 

a.  Approve  the  foregoing  Conclusions. 

b.  Direct  the  National  Security  Council,  under  the  continuing  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  and  with  the  participation  of  other  Departments 
and  Agencies  as  appropriate,  to  coordinate  and  insure  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  Conclusions  herein  on  an  urgent  and  continuing  basis 
for  as  long  as  necessary  to  achieve  our  objectives.  For  this  purpose, 
representatives  of  the  member  Departments  and  Agencies,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  their  deputies,  and  other  Departments  and  Agencies 
as  required  should  be  constituted  as  a  revised  and  strengthened  staff 
organization  under  the  National  Security  Council  to  develop  coordi¬ 
nated  programs  for  consideration  by  the  National  Security  Council. 


661.00/4-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOR  secret  Moscow,  April  25,  1950—11  a.  m. 

1214.  Please  inform  Departments  Defense,  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  With  despatch  No.  514  of  April  25  1  going  forward  today 
Embassy  encloses  a  report  containing  a  basic  estimate  of  Soviet  inten¬ 
tions  similar  to  that  contained  in  despatch  202  of  April  6,  1949.2 3  As 
heretofore  the  report  has  been  prepared  by  the  Embassy’s  Joint  In¬ 
telligence  Committee  which  includes  representatives  of  the  Service 
Attaches  and  consideration  is  given  therein  to  all  the  basic  factors 
involved,  political,  military,  economic,  et  cetera. 

1  Extracts  from  the  report  transmitted  in  despatch  514  from  Moscow,  April  25. 

are  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 

3  For  extract  of  report  dated  April  5,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  v.  p.  604. 
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The  report’s  conclusions  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows :  The 
Kremlin  is  waging  total  war  against  the  free  world,  a  ruthless  and 
unrelenting  struggle  within  which  “cold  war”  and  “shooting  war”  are 
merely  tactical  phases.  They  are  currently  endeavoring  to  make  the 
most  of  the  tidal  wave  of  social  change  generated  by  World  War  Two 
with  the  minimum  objective  of  capturing  half  the  world  before  the 
wave  subsides  and  perhaps  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to 
achieve  sufficient  gains  to  prepare  the  free  world  for  a  final  push  with¬ 
out  the  latter  having  been  able  to  attain  post-war  stabilization.  They 
have  passed  through  the  first  phase  of  exploiting  the  World  War 
tidal  wave  which  consisted  of  effecting  revolutionary  conquests  under 
cover  of  war-engendered  good  will,  meanwhile  rehabilitating  Soviet 
heavy  industry  and  military  machine  and  are  now  in  the  second  phase,, 
an  openly  revolutionary  offensive  in  which,  relying  upon  a  wave  of 
rebellion  against  “imperialism”  in  dependent  areas  and  a  western 
economic  depression,  they  hope  to  encompass  certain  given  regions 
before  the  free  world  can  recover,  perhaps  by  1953.  To  accomplish 
these  objectives  Moscow  is  steering  a  course  as  close  as  possible  to  full- 
scale  war  short  of  actually  precipitating  it.  The  danger  that  war  may 
occur  through  Soviet  miscalculation  will  in  circumstances  doubtless 
grow  considerably  but  the  probability  that  the  Kremlin  is  still  far 
from  considering  itself  ready  for  global  warfare  is  supported  by  most 
of  the  available  evidence  and  while  incidents  and  limited  hostilities 
may  be  expected  it  seems  probable  that  Moscow  will  endeavor  to 
avoid  a  showdown  until  it  attains  overwhelming  superiority  of  force. 

Sent  Department  1214,  Department  pass  London  161,  Paris  168, 
F rankf ort  86. 

Kirk 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum,  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council  {Lay)  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  NSC  68 

top  secret  Washington,  April  28,  1950. 

Subject :  Initial  Questions  Confronting  the  Committee 

In  a  letter  of  April  12  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  President  referred  the  Report  by  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense,  dated  April  7,  1950,  to  the  National  Security 
Council  for  consideration,  with  a  request  that  the  NSC  provide  him 
with  further  information  on  the  implications  of  its  Conclusions.1  He 
requested  that  the  NSC  give  a  clear  indication  of  the  programs  en- 

i  For  both  the  report  of  April  7  and  the  President’s  letter  of  April  12,  see  NSC 
68,  p.  234. 

496-3G2 — 77 - 20 
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visaged  in  the  Report,  including  estimates  of  their  probable  cost.  The 
President  went  on  to  say  that  pending  the  urgent  completion  of  this 
study,  action  on  existing  programs  should  not  be  postponed  or  delayed. 
Furthermore,  the  President  desired  that  no  publicity  be  given  to  the 
Report  or  its  contents  without  his  approval. 

At  an  NSC  meeting  on  April  20,  it  was  decided  that  an  ad  hoc 
committee  be  established  immediately  to  prepare  a  response  to  the 
directive  contained  in  the  President’s  letter  of  April  12.2  The  NSC 
will  take  decisions  at  a  subsequent  meeting  on  the  questions  of  recon¬ 
stituting  the  NSC  Staff  and  of  coordinating  the  implementation  of 
the  programs  proposed  in  response  to  NSC  68. 

There  appear  to  be  three  major  questions  requiring  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  ad  hoc  committee:  (1)  timing;  (2)  the  implications 
of  the  Conclusions  of  NSC  68;  and  (3)  the  formulation  of  the 
programs  under  NSC  68. 

I.  The  Question  of  Timing 

The  principal  issue  involving  the  time  factor  is  whether  any  of  the 
programs  envisaged  under  NSC  68  will  require  changes  in  the  FY 
1951  budget  now  before  Congress.  At  first  glance,  the  programs  which 
might  have  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  this  question  include  (1) 
any  increases  in  military  appropriations  above  those  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  April  26;  (2)  any  increases  in  the 
MDAP  appropriations  for  FY  1951;  (3)  any  increase  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  information  programs;  and  (4)  any  emergency  fund 
available  for  use  by  the  President  to  meet  critical  situations  which 
might  arise,  as,  for  instance,  in  Berlin,  Yugoslavia,  Southeast  Asia,  etc. 

In  considering  this  question  of  timing  there  would  appear  to  be 
two  alternative  approaches :  ( 1 )  To  attempt  to  obtain  increased  appro¬ 
priations  at  this  present  session  of  Congress,  in  which  case  decisions 
on  those-  programs  would  presumably  have  to  be  made  prior  to  June  15, 
1950;  or  (2)  to  attempt  to  obtain  supplemental  appropriations  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  in  January  1951. 

However,  even  in  the  event  that  the  latter  alternative  recommends 
itself  to  the  committee,  the  urgency  of  the  situation  described  in  NSC 
68  indicates  that  the  programs  should  be  completed  not  later  than 
August  1, 1950. 

II.  The  Implications  of  the  Conclusions  of  ATSC  68 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  speediest  possible  formulation  of  the  de¬ 
partmental  and  agency  programs,  it  would  seem  desirable  for  the  ad 

■  Regarding  the  composition  of  the  Act  Hoc  Committee,  see  Executive  Secretary 
Lay’s  memorandum  (p.  297)  of  its  first  meeting,  May  2,  which  was  directed  to  the 
participants. 
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hoc  committee,  as  an  initial  step,  to  secure  the  view  of  members  repre¬ 
senting  other  departments  and  agencies  than  State  and  Defense  as  to 
the  implications  of  the  Conclusions  of  NSC  68.  If  a  meeting  of  minds 
on  the  broad  implications  can  be  reached  without  undue  delay,  the 
committee  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  provide  guidance  to  those 
responsible  for  the  formulation  of  the  programs  in  the  several 
departments  and  agencies. 

III.  Formulation  of  the  Programs  Under  NFC  68 

Thirdly,  it  would  appear  very  desii-able  that  the  ad  lioo  committee 
agree  on  the  general  nature  and  broad  scope  of  the  programs  to  be 
formulated  and  upon  the  allocation  of  responsibility  for  the  drafting 
of  the  programs  by  the  several  departments  and  agencies.  A  suggested 
list  of  tentative  programs  as  indicated  in  NSC  68  and  possible 
allocations  follows : 

1.  The  substantial  military  build-up  of  the  United  States.  (Defense, 
including  JCS.) 

2.  Substantially  increased  military  assistance  to  the  allies  of  the 
United  States.  (State,  Defense,  including  JCS,  and  EGA  through 
FMACC.) 

3.  Increased  economic  assistance  progams.  (ECA,  State,  NSItB.) 

Attention  should  be  given  to  adjusting  these  programs  to  the  capaci¬ 
ties  and  needs  of  the  peoples  concerned.  They  involve  continuing  re¬ 
quests  for  economic  aid  after  1952,  the  implementation  of  Point  IV, 
and  such  specific  country  and  area  problems  as  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  the 
Near  and  Middle  East,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

4.  The  problem  of  United  States  balance  of  payments,  to  be  han¬ 
dled  along  the  lines  already  approved  by  the  President.  (Mr.  Gordon 
Gray’s  staff.)3 

Such  specific  problems  as  tariffs,  shipping,  oil,  foreign  investment, 
and  agricultural  support  programs  will  involve  State,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Treasury,  ECA,  and  possibly  other  agencies. 

5.  Psychological  warfare  and  programs  designed  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  confidence  among  other  peoples  in  our  strength  and  resolution. 
(State,  through  the  interdepartmental  staff  established  under  NSC 
59/1. ) 4 

6 . 

7.  Internal  security.  (ICIS.) 

8.  Mobilization  plans,  including  civilian  defense.  (NSRB.) 

9.  Improvement  and  intensification  of  intelligence  activities.  (CIA, 
in  consultation  with  State  and  Defense.) 


3  In  March,  President  Truman  asked  Gordon  Gray,  upon  his  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  head  a  committee  for  the  examination  of  United 
States  foreign  economic  policies.  For  documentation  on  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  related  matters,  see  pp.  831  ff. 

i  NSC  59/1,  a  report  by  the  National  Security  Council  of  March  9,  1950,  con¬ 
cerning  “The  Foreign  Information  Program  and  Psychological  Warfare  Plan¬ 
ning,”  is  not  printed. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  specific  programs,  to  which  the  committee 
may  wish  to  add  others,  the  following  problems  should  be  considered 
concurrently  by  the  agencies  suggested : 

1.  The  formulation  of  a  long-term  program  for  the  development 
“of  an  adequate  political  and  economic  framework  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  our  long-range  objectives.”  Studies  under  this  point  should 
be  of  a  continuing  nature  and  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State 
Department  in  consultation  with  Defense,  Treasury,  ECA,  and  other 
interested  agencies.  The  subjects  to  be  considered  should  include, 
among  others,  (a)  the  United  Nations  system,  (5)  the  framework  of 
European  organization,  ( c )  the  Far  East,  including  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty,  (cl)  the  Near  East,  and  ( e )  negotiations  with  the  USSR. 

2.  Non-partisan  legislative  support  for  NSC  68.  Consultations  with 
Congressional  leaders  would  presumably  be  arranged  by  the  White 
House  and  the  departments  concerned. 

3.  Public  support  for  the  policies  of  NSC  68.  Presentation  to  the 
public  might  perhaps  best  be  planned  by  the  White  House  staff. 

4.  Increased  taxes.  This  would  be  a  matter  for  consideration  by 
the  White  House,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

5.  Reduction  of  Federal  expenditures  for  purposes  other  than  de¬ 
fense  and  foreign  assistance,  if  necessary  by  the  deferment  of  certain 
desirable  programs.  This  would  likewise  be  a  matter  for  consideration 
by  the  'White  House,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers,  and  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that  one  definite  action  has  already  been  taken 
in  connection  with  the  Report.  The  Secretary  of  State  lias  asked  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  current  evaluation  of  the  U.N.  plan 
for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  to  determine  “whether 
any  technological  changes  have  occurred  or  are  likely  to  occur  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad  which  would  change  the  technical  assump¬ 
tions  which  underlie  this  plan  or  which  would  invalidate  it  or  neces¬ 
sitate  changes  in  its  control  features.”  5  Furthermore,  consideration  is 
being  given  by  the  White  House  to  a  State  Department  proposal  that 
a  group  of  competent  individuals  outside  the  Government  be  asked  to 
assess  the  views  on  atomic  armaments  contained  in  Section  VIII  of 
the  Report,  particularly  on  the  international  control  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy,  this  review  to  include  also  an  evaluation  of  the  points  in  the 
first  seven  sections  which  are  basic  to  the  subject  of  international  con¬ 
trol.  The  White  House  is  also  giving  consideration  to  a  suggestion 
that  national  organizations  concerned  be  invited  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  State  Department  to  present  their  views  on  atomic 
armaments. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 

5  For  correspondence  on  this  subject  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  ’Commission,  see  pp.  1  ff. 
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Editorial  Note 

On  May  1,  1950,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  discussed  the  world 
situation  in  executive  session  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  for  the  record  of  his  testimony,  see  Reviews  of  the 
TI  oiid  Situation ,  191$— 1950 :  Hearings  Held  in  Executive  Session  Be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations ,  United  States  Senate  (81st 
Cong.,  1st  and  2nd  sessions) ,  pages  285-312. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  ~by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Security  Council  {Lay) 

top  secret  Washington,  May  2, 1950. 

Memorandum  for : 1  Mr.  Nitze 

General  Burns 
General  Bradley 
Mr.  Lanphier2 
Mr.  Haas 3 
Mr.  Bissell 4 
Mr.  Schaub  5 
Mr.  Dearborn 6 
Mr.  Murphy  7 
Mr.  Montague8 
Mr.  Voorhees9 

Subject:  First  Meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  NSC  68 

The  Executive  Secretary  opened  the  meeting  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  forthcoming  discussion  follow  generally  along  the  lines  of 
his  memorandum  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  April  28,  1950.  This 
being  generally  agreed,  the  first  item  of  discussion  was  the  question 
of  timing  and  the  possibility  that  some  departments  would  seek 
additional  appropriations  for  their  programs  at  the  current  session  of 
Congress.  From  this  discussion,  it  emerged  that  State  at  least  was 


1  The  individuals  listed  below  participated  in  the  meeting. 

8  Thomas  6.  Lanphier,  .Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board. 

3  George  C.  Haas,  Director  of  the  Technical  Staff,  Treasury  Department. 

‘Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Program,  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration. 

5  William  F.  Schaub,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Estimates,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

3  Hamilton  Q.  Dearborn,  representative  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

7  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 

8  Representative  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

8  Tracy  S.  Voorhees,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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likely  to  seek  such  additional  appropriations.  However,  it  was  felt 
that  requests  for  such  additional  appropriations  should  not  be  delayed 
by  the  programming  for  NSC  68  as  a  whole  over  the  longer  period. 

Doubts  were  expressed  over  the  possibility  of  meeting  the  target 
date  of  August  1,  particularly  on  the  program  for  the  military 
build-up.  It  was  widely  felt,  however,  that  delay  in  the  formulation 
of  the  military  program  would  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
other  programs  to  be  formulated  promptly  and  realistically.  It  was 
the  consensus  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  rough  general 
plans  and  estimates  ready  before  August  1,  1950,  in  view  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  responsibility  for  responding  to  the  President’s  directive. 

Discussion  then  shifted  to  the  second  point  of  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary’s  memorandum  of  April  28,  viz.,  the  implications  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  NSC  68.  It  was  emphasized  that  the  problem  of  achieving 
a  balance  between  the  fiscal,  economic,  domestic,  political  and  security 
implications  of  NSC  68  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  Moreover,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  President  might  desire  to  state  publicly  his 
position  on  the  policies  envisaged  in  NSC  68  early  in  June. 

The  Committee  then  discussed  the  third  point ;  the  suggested  list  of 
programs  and  the  assignment  of  responsibility  among  the  several 
departments  and  agencies. 

After  further  discussion  it  was  agreed  that : 

(1)  Each  agency  commence  urgently  its  programming  on  the  basis 
of  a  rough  five-year  projection ;  and 

(2)  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  the  meantime  explore  more  fully 
the  reasoning  and  the  implications  of  NSC  68. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4 : 15  p.  m. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Estimates , 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  ( Schaub )  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Security  Council  (Lay) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  May  8,  1950. 

Comments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  [on  NSC  68] 

1.  WIIAT,  SPECIFICALLY,  DOES  THE  PAPER  MEAN? 

Military 

a.  Do  we  anticipate  that  Russia  will  strike  in  1954  and  we  should 
prepare  to  mobilize  by  that  date  ? 

If  so,  do  we  prepare  the  country  and  organize  all  of  our  resources 
to  meet  that  contingency?  This  would  require  wartime  controls  in 
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this  country  and  be  tantamount  to  notifying  Russia  that  we  intended 
to  press  war  in  the  near  future.  Would  this  force  Russia  to  retreat 
from  the  satellite  countries  and  other  areas  of  influence,  or  would  it 
force  them  to  take  direct  military  action  on  them?  Is  this  the  kind  of 
national  policy  which  we  want  to  present  to  the  world  ?  What  relative 
emphasis  do  we  place  on  the  abilities  of  our  allies  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  ? 

b.  Do  we  anticipate  that  Russia  will  be  sufficiently  capable  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  attacking  the  U.S.  by  1954  to  require  us  to  have  a  program 
for  complete  preparation  for  defending  the  U.S.  and  successfully 
striking  back  and  delaying  Russian  advances  to  permit  our  mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  maintenance  of  advance  positions  in  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Near  East  and  other  strategic  areas  ? 

If  so,  do  we  prepare  the  country  to  accept  limited  controls  and 
increased  taxation?  What  would  be  the  effect  on  our  relations  with 
Russia?  Our  allies?  The  rest  of  the  world?  To  what  extent  do  we 
rely  on  the  abilities  of  our  allies  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  ? 

c.  Do  we  estimate  that  Russia’s  strength  is  increasing  to  a  point 
which  is  dangerous  to  our  security  and  that  the  U.S.  should  improve 
its  own  defense  and  attack  capabilities  and  those  of  our  allies  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  Russia’s  increasing  strength  ? 

This  would  probably  mean  a  rounding  out  and  firming  up  of  our 
military  structure  and  could  probably  be  done  without  domestic  con¬ 
trols  and  would  probably  not  create  a  much  greater  fiscal  and  economic 
problem  than  now  exists. 

d.  Do  we  want  to  change  the  trend  towards  economy  at  the  expense 
of  national  security  programs  and  present  a  firmer  and  stronger  mili¬ 
tary  posture  accompanied  by  a  more  intensive  program  for 
approaching  our  international  problems  ? 

General 

1.  (Page  32  1 )  What  is  the  “sharp  disparity  between  our  actual 
military  strength  and  our  commitments”  ?  What  are  our  commitments? 

2.  Do  we  have  a  so-called  “war  plan”  or  “mobilization  plan”?  If 
not,  what  is  being  done  to  develop  one?  Is  such  planning  being  related 
to  the  potential  strength  being  planned  for  our  allies?  How  is  such 
planning  being  related  to  peacetime  forces  and  equipment,  current 
procurement  and  training  programs  and  war  reserve  materiel?  Are 
industrial  production  facilities  being  related  to  planned  requirements  ? 

3.  At  what  point  do  we  intend  to  use  military  force  to  protect  our 
“basic  values”?  (Page  12  2)  What  authority,  short  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  do  we  have  for  using  force?  Should  our  resources  go  to  assist 


1  See  p.  261. 

2  See  p.  244. 
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the  preparation  of  our  allies  and  other  “fringe”  countries  as  a  first 
priority  ?  Do  we  move  ahead  building  forces  in  allied  countries  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  ability  to  maintain  them  on  a  continuing  basis, 
thus  requiring  our  assistance  indefinitely  ? 

4.  If  our  danger  is  from  Soviet  influence  on  vulnerable  segments 
of  society — generally  large  masses  of  subjugated,  uneducated  peoples — 
what  is  our  program  to  reach  these  masses  and  prevent  Soviet  in¬ 
fluence  ?  How  do  you  promise  them  and  insure  for  them  a  chance  for 
freedom  and  improvement  ? 

Our  policies  in  the  past  have  armed  our  enemies.  How  do  we  insure 
against  this  in  the  future  ? 

2.  POLITICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

a.  NSC  68  emphasizes  “the  present  polarization  of  power”  to  an 
extent  which  underemphasizes  the  fact  that,  while  the  two  “poles” 
(U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.)  are  each  possessed  of  great  power,  each  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  other  only  to  the  extent  that  it  can  attract  and  keep 
allies. 

Would  not  an  all-out  program  for  civil  defense  and  military  defense 
of  this  country  with  all  that  it  entails  in  stirring  up  public  opinion 
and  support  tend  to  defeat  our  objectives  with  our  allies? 

This  would  appear  to  be  an  important  weakness  of  NSC  68. 

i>.  Throughout  NSC  68  appear  such  statements  as  “The  idea  of  free¬ 
dom  is  the  most  contagious  idea  in  history,  more  contagious  than  the 
idea  of  submission  to  authority.” ;  “The  greatest  vulnerability  of  the 
Kremlin  lies  in  the  basic  nature  of  its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
people.”;  and  “The  Kremlin’s  relations  with  its  satellites  and  their 
peoples  is  likewise  a  vulnerability.” 

These  statements  reach  toward  the  core  of  the  problem  dealt  with 
by  NSC  68,  yet  reference  to  policies  and  programs  in  the  ideological 
war  or  war  for  men’s  minds  are  subordinated  to  programs  of  material 
strength;  in  fact,  the  only  program  dealt  with  in  any  detail  is  the 
military  program. 

NSC  68  deals  with  this  problem  as  being  one  involving  “the  free 
world”  and  “the  slave  world”.  While  it  is  true  that  the  USSR  and  its 
satellites  constitute  something  properly  called  a  slave  world,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  U.S.  and  its  friends  constitute  a  free  world.  Are  the 
Indo-Chinese  free?  Can  the  peoples  of  the  Philippines  be  said  to  be 
free  under  the  corrupt  Quirino  government?  Moreover,  what  of  the 
vast  number  of  peoples  who  are  in  neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  USSR 
camp,  and  for  whom  we  are  contesting?  By  and  large,  by  our  stand¬ 
ards,  they  are  not  free.  This  free  world  vs.  slave  world  treatment 
obscures  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  we  face — the  fact  that  many 
peoples  are  attracted  to  Communism  because  their  governments  are 
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despotic  or  corrupt  or  botli.  And  they  are  not  going  to  become  the 
friends  of  a  major  power  simply  because  of  that  power’s  military 
strength.  Rather,  their  friendship  is  to  be  had  at  the  price  of  support 
of  moves  which  will  improve  or,  failing  that,  replace  their  present 
governments. 

Finally,  the  point  which  is  touched  upon  in  NSC  68  and  then  lost 
sight  of  in  preoccupation  with  the  USSR  itself,  is  that  were  it  not  for 
the  recent  successes  and  possible  further  successes  of  the  Russian- 
controlled  international  Communist  movement  we  would  have  small 
reason  to  fear  the  imperialism  of  the  USSR.  To  illustrate:  The  U.S. 
is  stronger  militarily  and  economically  in  relation  to  the  USSR  than 
was  the  case  just  before  World  War  II.  We  hardly  gave  Russia  a 
second  thought  then.  What  makes  for  the  difference  today?  A  most 
important  difference  is  that  today  many  peoples  are  striving  actively 
to  better  themselves  economically  and  politically  and  have  thus  ac¬ 
cepted  or  are  in  danger  of  accepting  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 
movement. 

Just  what  types  of  political  and  psychological  actions  have  we 
proposed  to  meet  this  situation  ? 

c.  NSC  68  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  military  power  of 
the  USSR  and  its  satellites  is  increasing  in  relation  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
and  its  allies.  In  view  of  the  vast  preponderance  of  U.S.  and  allied 
assets  in  every  respect  except  that  of  manpower  that  assumption 
needs  more  documentation  than  is  contained  in  NSC  68.  In  particular 
no  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  possible 
drain  which  recent  developments  may  have  placed  on  Soviet  military 
strength.  Tightening  of  controls  at  home  and  in  particular  in  the 
satellites  would  tie  down  military  manpower  and  equipment.  The 
furnishing  of  military  technicians  to  China  in  any  number  would 
constitute  an  important  drain  on  the  USSR  whose  supply  is  relatively 
limited.  Put  another  way,  it  is  hard  to  accept  a  conclusion  that  the 
USSR  is  approaching  a  straight-out  military  superiority  over  us  when, 
for  example,  (1)  our  Air  Force  is  vastly  superior  qualitatively,  is 
greatly  superior  numerically  in  the  bombers,  trained  crews  and  other 
facilities  necessary  for  offensive  warfare;  (2)  our  supply  of  fission 
bombs  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  USSR,  as  is  our  thermo¬ 
nuclear  potential;  (3)  our  Navy  is  so  much  stronger  than  that  of 
the  USSR  that  they  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath ;  (4) 
the  economic  health  and  military  potential  of  our  allies  is,  with  our 
help,  growing  daily;  and  (5)  while  we  have  treaties  of  alliance  with 
and  are  furnishing  arms  to  countries  bordering  the  USSR,  the  USSR 
has  none  with  countries  within  thousands  of  miles  of  us. 
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Supplementary  Budget  Cosiments  on  NSC  68 

These  comments  are  directed  primarily  at  the  non-military  aspects 
of  the  document.  There  is  an  inadequate  definition  of  objectives  and 
means,  and  a  failure  to  assess — or  to  make  possible  an  assessment  of — 
the  implications  of  the  proposed  courses  of  action.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  objectives  should  be  adopted  and  then  their  implementa¬ 
tion  spelled  out,  since  the  objectives  are  so  general  that  they  cannot 
be  given  meaningful  content  except  in  more  substantive  terms. 

DISCUSSION  OF  “THE  UNDERLYING  CONFLICT” 

This  section  of  the  paper  lays  an  unsound  basis  for  the  document  as 
a  whole.  The  neat  dichotomy  between  “freedom”  and  “slavery”  is  not 
a  realistic  description  either  of  the  situation  today  or  of  the  alterna¬ 
tives  as  they  appear  to  present  themselves  to  large  areas  of  the  world. 
There  are  diverse  types  and  degrees  of  freedom  and  slavery,  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  extent  of  hegemony  of  the  United  States  or  even 
the  extent  of  national  independence  is  considered  the  predominant 
measure  by  many  peoples. 

To  classify  as  “free”  all  those  peoples  whose  governments  oppose 
Russia,  or  we  seek  to  have  oppose  Russia,  is  a  travesty  on  the  word. 
Freedom  as  we  know  it  is  a  highly  developed  concept,  frequently  of 
little  meaning  and  less  use  in  dealing  with  backward  or  disorganized 
peoples.  The  most  potent  weapon  of  the  Russians  outside  of  Eastern 
Europe  has  been  and  is  revolt  against  social  and  economic  as  well  as 
political  inequities.  To  think  of  freedom  in  primarily  political  terms 
is  itself  grossly  inadequate.  But  to  imply — as  this  report  seems  to  do, 
despite  occasional  references  of  a  broader  nature — that  its  most  im¬ 
portant,  meaning  today  is  the  simple  ability  to  preserve  national  exist¬ 
ence,  is  a  highly  dangerous  matter.  An  upsurge  of  unadulterated 
nationalism  might  for  the  time  being  lessen  or  remove  the  military 
threat  of  Russia,  but  it  would  over  time  tend  to  accentuate  the  subtle 
undermining  of  our  own  system  and  guarantee  the  eventual  loss  of  the 
cold  war  through  the  proliferation  and  subsidization  of  unstable  little 
tyrants. 

The  gravest  error  of  NSC  68  is  that  it  vastly  underplays  the  role 
of  economic  and  social  change  as  a  factor  in  “the  underlying  con¬ 
flict”.  Tyranny  is  not  new  or  strange,  even  on  the  Russian  scale  and 
manner;  nor  is  it  unusual  for  tyranny  to  ride  the  crest  of  swelling 
social  and  economic  pressures,  as  the  Russians  are  successfully  doing 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  test  of  survival  for  an  established 
civilization  is  its  ability,  not  only  to  defend  itself  in  a  military  sense, 
but  also  to  handle  these  pressures  by  removing  or  alleviating  the 
causes — a  most  difficult  task  of  adjustment  since  it  frequently  requires 
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removal  of  ruling  groups  or  injury  to  vested  interests.  One  might 
generalize  that  the  degree  of  underlying  success  in  the  cold  war  to  date 
has  been  in  direct  ratio  to  the  success  in  adjusting  social  and  economic 
structures  to  the  twentieth  century  wave  of  economic  egalitarianism — 
even  though  the  methods  have  frequently  been  inept  and  have  violated 
our  concepts  of  a  desirable  and  efficient  economic  system. 

These  adjustments  are  not  being  made  in  many  of  the  critical  areas 
of  the  world  today.  We  are  being  increasingly  forced  into  associations 
which  are  exceedingly  strange  for  a  people  of  our  heritage  and  ideals. 
It  can  be  persuasively  argued  that  there  is  no  alternative  course.  If 
so,  we  should  not  be  blind  to  the  gaping  weakness  which  is  forced 
upon  us,  which  will  grow  rather  than  decline  as  time  passes,  and  of 
which  above  all  others  the  Russians,  with  their  talents  for  subversion, 
are  able  to  take  advantage.  This  is  a  major  dilemma  of  American 
foreign  policy,  and  deals  with  a  subject  much  more  difficult  than 
making  guns.  In  many  countries  today,  for  example,  there  is  a  simple 
test  question :  Is  there  no  way  to  attain  thorough-going  land  reform 
except  through  Communist  revolution  ?  It  is  highly  doubtful  that  we 
are  actually  so  handicapped  in  our  choice  of  friends  or  limited  in  our 
influence  on  policies.  At  any  rate,  we  will  never  make  use  of  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  long  as  the  issue  is  submerged,  as  it  is  in  NSC  68.  Indeed, 
we  seem  today  to  be  exerting  decisive  influence  in  the  wrong  direction 
in  some  places,  such  as  Western  Germany. 

The  above  comments  do  not  detract  from  the  seriousness  of  the 
military  situation,  nor  necessarily  weaken  the  case  for  increasing  and 
re-orienting  our  military  strength  and  for  assisting  other  countries  to 
defend  themselves.  But  unless  we  are  prepared  to  undertake  extensive 
military  occupation,  we  cannot  win  the  cold  war  by  a  predominant 
reliance  on  military  force  even  if  combined  with  large-scale  dollar 
assistance.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  add  preachments  of  the  concepts  of 
democracy  in  terms  too  sophisticated  for  understanding  or  too  remote 
from  the  particular  issues  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples.  Only 
as  we  develop  methods  for  capitalizing  on  the  emerging  social  pres¬ 
sures  can  we  beat  the  Russians  at  their  most  dangerous  game  and  safely 
take  advantage  of  a  rising  tide  of  nationalism. 

A  revealing  commentary  on  NSC  68  is  that  it  does  not  basically 
clarify  or  utilize  the  Chinese  experience  in  the  discussion  of  issues  and 
risks,  nor  does  it  point  toward  a  course  of  action  which  can  effectively 
deal  with  probable  repetitions  of  that  experience  in  the  future.  There 
is  no  follow-through  on  the  social  and  economic  schisms  which  today 
provide  the  basic  groundswell  for  disorder  and  weakness,  which  make 
our  task  so  difficult,  and  for  which  we  have  not  developed  guidelines 
and  techniques  adequate  to  cope  with  the  vicious  “ideological  pre¬ 
tensions”  and  methods  of  the  Communists.  A  revolutionary  move- 
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mcnt  taking  advantage,  however  cynically,  of  real  elements  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  cannot  be  stopped  by  the  threat  of  force  alone. 

DISCUSSION  OF  ECONOMIC  FACTORS 

Lacking  any  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  increase 
in  security  expenditures,  it  is  impossible  to  assess  the  economic  im¬ 
pact  of  this  document  and  the  economic  risks  which  it  might  involve. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  larger  share  of  resources  could  be  devoted  to 
security  purposes,  but  such  a  course  is  not  without  its  cost  under  any 
circumstances,  and  the  extent  of  diversion  is  crucial  to  an  analysis  of 
consequences. 

The  comparison  of  the  present  situation  with  that  of  the  peak  of 
World  War  II  is  misleading.  Apart  from  statistical  difficulties  in 
computing  GNP  in  wartime  on  a  basis  comparable  to  peacetime,  the 
effort  achieved  in  1944  was  possible  only  under  wartime  conditions, 
with  widespread  controls,  heavy  deterioration  in  many  types  of  capital 
assets,  and  bulging  inflationary  pressure  subject  to  only  short-range 
restraints.  Under  a  total  war  effort  the  U.S.  might,  in  time  and  barring 
internal  destruction,  exceed  its  World  War  II  performance,  but  this 
effort  would  not  be  sustained  for  a  long  period  and  is  hardly  relevant 
to  the  task  of  a  long  drawn-out  cold  war. 

Unless  the  risks  of  war  are  considered  sufficiently  grave  to  require 
moving  now  toward  large-scale  mobilization,  determination  of  the 
size  of  our  military  posture  should  be  heavily  influenced  by  its 
sustainability  over  an  indefinite  period  and  by  a  balancing  of  the 
military  risks  with  the  risks  to  our  society  and  to  the  prospects  for 
economic  growth.  Expansion  of  military  expenditures  involves  an 
economic  cost,  particularly  if  sustained  for  a  substantial  period,  and 
it  also  involves  a  cost  in  terms  of  the  psychology  and  orientation  of 
our  society.  This  is  always  true,  and  temporary  factors  such  as  un¬ 
employment  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  issue. 

At  the  moment  there  are  some  3 y2  million  unemployed  and  certain 
industries  are  operating  below  capacity.  However,  at  present  levels 
of  activity  there  are  signs  of  inflationary  pressure,  particularly  in 
heavy  industries  and  construction.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conclude 
categorically  that  under  current  conditions  substantial  further  arma¬ 
ment  demands  could  be  placed  upon  durable  goods  industries  without 
requiring  a  diversion  from  present  civilian  purposes  either  through 
inflation  or  through  taxes  or  direct  controls.  The  result  might  be 
little  or  no  net  increase  in  total  output  depending  upon  the  methods 
used.  It  is  thus  necessary  to  assess  the  impact  of  increased  security 
expenditures  on  specific  sectors  of  the  economy  as  well  as  in  terms  of 
aggregates. 
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More  importantly,  over  a  period  of  time,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  regard  military  expenditures  per  se  as  a  method  of  main¬ 
taining  high  employment.  Large  and  growing  military  expenditures 
not  only  would  divert  resources  from  the  civilian  purposes  to  which 
they  should  be  put  but  also  would  have  more  subtle  effects  on  our 
economic  system.  Higher  taxes,  if  necessary,  would  have  a  propor¬ 
tionately  dampening  effect  on  incentives  and  on  the  dynamic  nature 
of  the  economy,  without  any  offsetting  productive  impact  from  the 
expenditures.  The  rate  of  private  investment  might  be  slowed  down 
unless  special  measures  or  controls  were  undertaken.  There  would  be 
a  continuing  tendency  to  reduce  public  expenditures  for  develop¬ 
mental  purposes  which  are  highly  desirable  for  the  continual 
strengthening  of  our  economy. 

The  document  gives  figures  indicating  a  much  higher  investment 
rate  in  Russia  than  in  the  U.S.  at  the  present  time.  Aside  from  doubts 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  constructing  estimates  for  Russia  which  are 
comparable  with  U.S.  statistics,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  present 
rate  of  investment  in  the  U.S.  is  itself  still  abnormally  high  for  our 
economic  system.  It  is  true  that  much  of  it  is  for  luxury  or  other 
purposes  with  a  low  security  priority.  If  it  is  proposed  to  alter  sig¬ 
nificantly  this  situation,  the  implications  of  attempting  to  re-direct 
the  flow  of  investment  should  be  frankly  faced.  At  some  point,  direct 
controls  on  a  continuing  basis  may  become  necessary  if  inflationary 
pressure  in  some  areas  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  methods  which  create 
unemployment  in  others. 

The  implications  of  higher  military  expenditures  are  of  course 
mainly  a  matter  of  degree.  It  cannot  be  said  that  at  any  point  such 
expenditures  are  “too  high”.  They  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  minimum 
requirements  for  the  security  of  the  Nation.  But  security  rests  in  eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  military  strength,  and  due  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  tendency  for  military  expenditures  to  reduce  the  poten¬ 
tial  rate  of  economic  growth,  and  at  an  advanced  stage  to  require 
measures  which  may  seriously  impair  the  functioning  of  our  system. 

In  the  immediate  situation  and  outlook,  it  seems  probable  that  a 
moderate  increase  in  security  expenditures,  partially  or  wholly  offset 
by  the  prospective  decline  in  ECA,  can  be  undertaken  without  serious 
economic  consequences.  As  the  document  points  out,  the  potential 
growth  in  the  economy  can  permit  some  increase  while  still  permitting 
a  rise  in  the  civilian  sector.  However,  this  would  not  be  without  cost 
in  preventing  either  an  otherwise  possible  tax  decrease  or  an  increase 
in  productive  programs. 

The  document,  however,  is  subject  to  criticism  for  inconsistency 
in  proposing  that  higher  security  expenditures  be  counteracted  by  in- 
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creased  taxes  and  a  curtailment  of  domestic  programs.  This  seems 
hardly  a  program  for  stimulating  economic  growth.  It  is  suggested  as 
a  general  guideline  that  any  security  program  which  requires  either  a 
significant  increase  in  the  tax  base  or  the  curtailment  of  domestic  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  an  investment  or  developmental  effect,  should  be 
considered  as  raising  serious  questions  on  the  economic  side. 

ISTo  course  of  action  is  without  risks,  but  the  risks  in  the  proposed 
course  are  not  adequately  considered.  The  type  of  military  program 
seemingly  implied  on  pp.  5U55 * 1 2  3  most  certainly  raises  serious  ques¬ 
tions.  This  is  even  more  true  of  the  document  as  a  whole  which  appears 
basically,  despite  general  statements  in  other  directions,  to  point 
down  the  road  of  principal  reliance  on  military  force  which  can  only 
grow  in  its  demands  over  time,  as  well  as  scarcely  fail  to  lose  the 
cold  war. 

William  F.  Schaub 

3  See  p.  282. 

Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

M emorandum  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Q.  Dearborn  of  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 

Council  {Lay) 

TOP  secret  Washington,  May  8,  1950. 

Subject :  Comments  on  NSC  68 

This  memorandum  is  prepared  in  response  to  the  Committee  decision 
of  May  2  that  NSC  68  should  be  further  considered  at  a  meeting  on 
May  9,  and  that  written  questions  and  comments  should  be  prepared 
as  a  basis  therefor. 

Three  basic  questions  are  raised  by  NSC  68  : 

1)  The  adequacy  of  the  intelligence  data  and  analysis  on  which  rest 
the  conclusions  as  to  the  current  status  of,  and  trends  in,  the  relative 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union ; 

2)  The  degree  to  which  the  policy  conclusions  of  NSC  68  are  best 
adapted  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  disclosed  by  analysis;  and 

3)  The  best  programs,  and  their  cost  and  economic  significance, 
for  implementing  those  policy  conclusions,  or  alternative  policy 
conclusions. 

The  Basic  Intelligence  Data  and  Analysis 

The  major  analytical  conclusions  drawn  are  the  following: 

C oncerning  direct  military  strength : 

1.  Unless  the  military  strength  of  the  Western  European  nations 
is  increased  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  under  present  programs  and 
at  an  accelerated  rate,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  those  nations  will 
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not  be  able  to  oppose  even  by  1960  the  Soviet  armed  forces  in  war 
with  any  degree  of  effectiveness.”  (p.  19  x) 

2.  “At  the  time  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  substantial  atomic  stockpile 
[mid-1954] 1  2  and  if  it  is  assumed  that  it  will  strike  a  strong  surprise 
blow  and  if  it  is  assumed  further  that  its  atomic  attacks  will  be  met 
with  no  more  effective  defense  opposition  than  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  have  programmed,  results  of  those  attacks  could  include: 
laying  waste  to  the  British  Isles  .  .  .3  destruction  of  the  vital  centers 
and  of  communications  of  Western  Europe  .  .  .  and  delivering  devas¬ 
tating  attacks  on  certain  vital  centers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.”  (p.  20 4 *) 

C oncerning  economic  and  military  'potential: 

3.  “.  .  .  the  total  economic  strength  of  the  U.S.S.B..  compares  with 
that  of  the  U.S.  as  roughly  one  to  four.  .  .  .  Assuming  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  present  policies,  while  a  large  U.S.  advantage  is  likely  to 
remain,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  steadily  reducing  the  discrepancy 
between  its  over-all  economic  strength  and  that  of  the  U.S.  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  devote  proportionately  more  to  capital  investment  than  the 
U.S.”  (pp.  16,17 6) 

4.  “The  military  budget  of  the  United  States  represents  6  to  7  per¬ 
cent  of  its  gross  national  product  (as  compared  with  13.8  percent  for 
the  Soviet  Union).  Our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  allies  devoted  4.8  per¬ 
cent  of  their  national  product  to  military  purposes  in  1949.  This  dif¬ 
ference  in  emphasis  between  the  two  economies  means  that  the 
readiness  of  the  free  world  to  support  a  war  effort  is  tending  to  decline 
relative  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.”  (p.  25  6) 

5.  “.  .  .  a  full-scale  effort  by  the  U.S.  would  be  capable  of  precipi¬ 
tately  altering  this  trend.  The  U.S.S.B.  is  on  a  near  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  basis.  ...  In  the  U.S.,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  rapid 
absolute  expansion  could  be  realized.  .  .  .  Even  Western  Europe  could 
afford  to  assign  a  substantially  larger  proportion  of  its  resources  to 
defense,  if  the  necessary  foundation  in  public  understanding  and  will 
could  be  laid,  and  if  the  assistance  needed  to  meet  its  dollar  deficit  were 
provided.”  (pp.  17,25  7) 

It  is,  of  course,  outside  the  competence  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  appraise  the  analysis  of  military  strength  prepared  by 
the  agencies  submitting  NSC  68.  The  Council’s  concern  is  only  that 
the  analysis  should  be  in  a  form  most  helpful  to  the  work  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee. 

From  this  standpoint,  it  would  appear  desirable  that  the  data  on 
percentage  expenditures  on  defense  and  investment  which  are  used 
in  NSC  68  to  illustrate  probable  trends  in  military  and  economic 


1  See  p.  250. 

2  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 

3  Omissions  throughout  the  document  are  indicated  in  the  source  text. 

4  See  pp.  251-252. 

6  See  p.  248. 

0  See  p.  256. 

7  See  pp.  249  and  256. 
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strength  should,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  supplemented  by  data 
showing  absolute  amounts.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  absolute  figures 
tend  to  be  more  helpful  than  percentage  figures  in  determining  quan¬ 
titative  objectives.  To  bring  the  defense  expenditures  of  European 
N AT  countries  up  to  the  same  proportion  of  national  output  as  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  would  require  nearly  a  three-fold 
increase  in  their  defense  budgets. 

With  the  proposition  that  “a  very  rapid  absolute  expansion  could 
be  realized”  in  total  United  States  production  of  all  goods  and  services 
there  is  full  agreement.  This,  in  turn,  would  render  more  supportable 
any  given  level  of  defense  outlays.  The  size,  composition  and  rate  of 
the  expansion  in  total  output  that  might  be  achieved  with  a  full  effort 
would  be  one  of  the  major  considerations  governing  program  formu¬ 
lation  under  NSC  68.  On  them  would  depend  the  extent  to  which  any 
major  new  programs  adopted  would  require  a  reduction  in  consump¬ 
tion,  the  imposition  of  selective  or  general  price  and  allocation  con¬ 
trols,  cutbacks  in  expenditure  programs  other  than  for  defense  and 
foreign  aid,  or  increases  in  taxes. 

For  these  reasons  the  Council  considers  that  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  productive  potentialities  of  the  United  States  economy  must  be 
a  central  feature  of  the  analytical  framework  supporting  program 
recommendations  that  may  be  reached  under  NSC  68.  Such  an  analysis 
is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  general  economic  policy  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  new  programs  recommended  may  be  of  large  or  moder¬ 
ate  dimensions. 

The  Policy  Conclusions  of  NSC  68 

The  basic  policy  conclusion  reached  b}r  NSC  68  is  as  follows : 

“In  the  light  of  present  and  prospective  Soviet  atomic  capabilities, 
the  action  which  can  be  taken  under  present  programs  and  plans  .  .  . 
becomes  dangerously  inadequate,  in  both  timing  and  scope,  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  rapid  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  the  United  States 
political,  economic,  and  military  objectives  which  is  now  imperative. 
A  continuation  of  present  trends  would  result  in  a  serious  decline  in 
the  strength  of  the  free  world  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites.  ...  It  is  imperative  that  this  trend  be  reversed  by  a  much 
more  rapid  and  concerted  build-up  of  the  actual  strength  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world.”  (pp.  63,  64 8) 

It  is  stated  that  “a  comprehensive  and  decisive  program  .  .  .  would 
probably  involve : 

“1.  The  development  of  an  adequate  political  and  economic  frame¬ 
work  for  the  achievement  of  our  long-range  objectives. 


*  See  p.  290. 
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‘*2.  A  substantial  increase  in  expenditures  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  .  .  . 

“3.  A  substantial  increase  in  military  assistance  programs.  .  .  . 

“4.  Some  increase  in  economic  assistance  programs  and  recognition 
of  the  need  to  continue  these  programs  until  their  purposes  have  been 
accomplished. 

“5.  A  concerted  attack  on  the  problem  of  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments.  .  .  . 

u6.  Development  of  programs  designed  to  build  and  maintain  con¬ 
fidence  among  other  peoples  in  our  strength  and  resolution,  and  to 
wage  overt  psychological  warfare.  .  .  . 

“7.  Intensification  of  .  .  .  operations  by  covert  means.  .  .  . 

“8.  Development  of  internal  security  and  civilian  defense  programs. 

“9.  Improvement  and  intensification  of  intelligence  activities. 

“10.  Reduction  of  Federal  expenditures  for  purposes  other  than 
defense  and  foreign  assistance,  if  necessary  by  the  deferment  of  cer¬ 
tain  desirable  programs. 

“11.  Increased  taxes.”  (pp.  56, 57 9) 

Again,  the  Council  is  in  no  position  to  appraise  those  policy  conclu¬ 
sions  relating  to  the  basic  military  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  The  Council’s  concern  is  that  the  conclusions  and  pro¬ 
gram  recommendations  that  may  be  approved  both  reflect  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  basic  economic  strength. 

From  this  standpoint,  “the  development  of  an  adequate  political 
and  economic  framework  for  the  achievement  of  our  long-range  ob¬ 
jectives”  would  appear  to  be  the  governing  concept  which  embraces 
all  the  specific  areas  of  activity  listed  in  NSC  68,  and  in  the  light 
of  which  specific  programs  must  be  appraised.  It  embraces  not  only 
ponderable  elements  of  economic  and  military  strength,  but  also  the 
imponderables  of  political  faith  and  action.  It  embraces  not  only  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  but  also  the  conduct  of  our  domestic 
policy. 

It  would  seem  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  development  of 
a  broad  policy  framework  be  regarded  as  central  in  the  work  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee,  rather  than  as  an  ancillary  project  for  continuing 
study.  Only  such  a  framework  can  give  adequate  guidance  in  approach¬ 
ing  such  problems  as  how,  over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  economic 
and  social  resources  can  be  devoted  to  military  ends  with  maximum 
emphasis  upon  the  productive  economic  strength  of  the  whole  econ¬ 
omy  ;  or  the  way  in  which  the  structure  of  taxation  and  incentives  in 
our  economy  might  best  be  used  to  ensure  the  full  achievement  of  our 
potential. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  there  appears  to  be  a  need  for  an  expansion  of 
the  areas  of  specific  action  which  are  listed  in  NSC  68.  The  inclusion 


See  p.  285. 
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of  additional  areas  where  policy  recommendations  may  be  required 
will  depend  in  considerable  measure  on  the  size  of  new  programs 
that  are  likely  to  come  under  consideration  by  the  Committee,  but  the 
following  tentative  listing  is  suggested : 

a)  Measures  to  increase  capacity  in  strategic  areas  of  the  economy. 
These  might  involve  tax  measures,  credit  measures,  price  support 
programs  or  market  guarantees  (as  in  the  case  of  agriculture),  etc. 
In  some  cases,  clear  identification  of  needed  goals  and  the  reasons  for 
them  might  be  enough  to  lift  voluntary  effort  to  the  required  levels. 

b)  Measures  to  promote  an  efficient  and  equitable  allocation  of  re¬ 
sources.  Depending  on  the  size  of  new  programs,  such  measures  might, 
if  needed,  range  from  voluntary  allocation  agreements  in  selected  fields 
to  more  general  types  of  allocation  policies. 

c )  Measures  to  promote  a  stable  and  equitable  distribution  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  Again  depending  on  the  size  of  new  programs  recom¬ 
mended,  such  measures,  if  needed,  might  range  from  purely  voluntary 
programs  in  selected  areas  to  more  general  types  of  price-wage  policies, 
tax  policies,  etc. 

d)  Finally,  to  the  extent  which  seems  desirable  in  the  light  of  a 
balanced  assessment  of  other  program  recommendations  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  economic  developments,  a  general  program  designed  to  promote 
the  full  utilization  of  the  United  States  potential  for  economic  growth. 
NSC  68,  in  the  Council's  view  rightly,  stresses  the  serious  risks  to 
the  achievement  of  our  broad  policy  objectives  which  would  arise  from 
economic  instability,  and  the  crucial  importance  to  those  objectives 
of  a  stable  and  expanding  economy. 

The  immediately  foregoing  points  make  clear  the  high  relevance  to 
NSC  68  of  the  target  studies  for  the  general  economy  which  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  had  continuously  under  way.  These 
studies  need  to  be  expedited,  amplified,  and  more  closely  articulated 
with  the  problems  raised  by  NSC  68. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  above  listing  is  framed  more  in 
terms  of  policy  aims  than  of  specific  fields  of  action,  and  that  it 
embraces  the  two  final  points  in  the  NSC  68  listing,  namely,  “reduc¬ 
tion  of  Federal  expenditures  for  purposes  other  than  defense  and 
foreign  assistance”,  and  “increased  taxes”.  This  approach  appears 
desirable  in  order  to  avoid  pre- judgment.  A  major  program  to  expand 
our  economic  and  military  potential  might  well  require  some  selective 
increases  in  expenditures  outside  the  areas  of  direct  defense  and 
foreign  aid.  It  might  also  be  found  that  certain  tax  concessions,  as 
well  as  tax  increases,  might  be  an  important  element  in  such  a  general 
program.  It  may  also  appear  that  if  we  take  up  the  slack  in  total 
output  and  employment  which  has  developed  since  the  end  of  1948, 
every  expansion  of  defense  will  not  require  contraction  elsewhere. 
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Programs  and  Costs ;  the  Broad  Implications  of  NSC  68 

The  preparation  and  appraisal  of  programs  to  carry  out  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  NSC  68,  as  they  may  be  approved,  is  a  major  task  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee.  Until  some  notions  of  magnitude  and  duration  are 
available,  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  implications  of  NSC  68  in  even 
the  most  preliminary  way.  Certain  broad  comments  may,  however,  be 
put  forward. 

In  the  Council’s  view,  the  United  States  economy's  capacity  for 
growth  is  such  that  substantial  new  programs  could  be  undertaken 
without  serious  threat  to  our  standards  of  living,  and  without  risking 
a  transformation  of  the  free  character  of  our  economy.  Yet  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  programs  would  create  major  problems  of  economic  and 
social  policy.  Unless  carefully  and  imaginatively  prepared,  their  adop¬ 
tion  could  create  concerns  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
which  could  ultimately  threaten  their  success. 

These  problems  and  concerns  stem  in  large  measure  from  an  in¬ 
adequate  appreciation  of  our  capacity  for  growth.  They  stem  from  a 
conviction  that  increased  defense  must  mean  equivalently  lowered 
living  standards,  higher  taxes  and  a  proliferation  of  controls. 

In  some  measure,  these  apprehensions  can  be  reduced  by  education 
and  persuasion.  In  some  measure  they  can  be  offset  by  appeal  to  the 
people’s  basic  willingness  to  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  a  free  society. 
But  in  considerable  measure  they  will  remain,  and  will  strongly  in¬ 
fluence  both  the  magnitude  and  the  character  of  new  programs  that 
can  be  realistically  put  forward. 

This  means  that  programs  cannot  be  framed  solely,  or  even  pre¬ 
dominantly,  in  terms  of  our  physical  capacities.  It  means  that  there 
will  be  limitations  of  a  non-economic  character  on  increases  in  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  pressures  of  like  character  toward  reducing  expendi¬ 
tures  in  non-defense  areas  and  revising  our  tax  structure.  These  limi¬ 
tations  and  pressures  must  be  taken  into  account.  F rom  the  Council’s 
standpoint,  the  basic  problem  will  be  to  contribute  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  recommendations  which  can  make  a  maximum  contribution  to 
our  economic  and  military  strength  within  this  frameAvork. 

Hamilton  Q.  Dearborn 
Approved :  Leon  H.  Keyserling 


Editorial  Note 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  France  met  in  London  from  May  11  to  May  13,  1950,  for 
far-ranging  discussions  of  problems  of  mutual  concern.  These  con- 
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versations  were  preceded  by  preliminary  discussions  commencing'  on 
May  1.  In  addition  to  the  tripartite  sessions,  United  States  officials 
participated  in  bilateral  meetings  with  representatives  of  Britain  and 
France.  Certain  of  the  London  discussions  were  concerned  with  the 
world  situation  in  general,  the  threat  presented  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  other  matters  of  immediate  relevance  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  F or  documentation  on  the  London  F oreign  Minis¬ 
ters  meetings  and  related  discussions,  see  volume  III,  pages  828  If. 


Department  of  State  Executive  Secretariat  Files 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Security  Council  (Lay) 

top  secret  Washington,  May  12,  1950. 

Memorandum  for:  Mr.  Nitze 

General  Burns 
General  Bradley 
Mr.  Lanphier 
Mr.  Haas 
Mr.  Bissell 
Mr.  Schaub 
Mr.  Dearborn 
Mr.  Murphy 
Mr.  Montague 
Mr.  Voorhees 

Subject:  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  NSC  68 
(May  12, 1950) 

After  distribution  of  the  comments  of  NSRB  on  NSC  68, 1  the 
Executive  Secretary  suggested  that  this  meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  be  devoted  to  answering  the  questions  raised  by  several  agencies 
on  the  facts  and  implications  underlying  NSC  68. 

Initial  discussion  centered  on  the  question  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  present  and  prospective  Soviet  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  delineated  in  NSC  68.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  even  if  the  U.S.  were  able  to  contain  the  USSR 
within  present  limits,  the  threat  it  posed  to  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing  to  NSC  68,  was  of  increasing  gravity. 

Discussion  followed  on  the  relations  between  the  military  build-up 
and  other  forms  of  resistance  to  the  USSR— political,  psychological, 


Not  identified  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State,  but  see  memorandum 
by  the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  May  29,  p.  316. 
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economic,  etc.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  NSC  68  had  em¬ 
phasized  the  inseparability  of  the  military  build-up  from  other  weap¬ 
ons  of  the  cold  war,  and  that  the  one  without  the  other  would  fail  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  United  States.  There  was  also  general 
agreement  on  the  serious  risks  of  war  involved  in  proceeding  with 
more  aggressive  political,  economic,  and  psychological  measures  in  the 
absence  of  any  adequate  military  shield. 

This  led  to  a  discussion  of  what  constituted  an  “adequate”  military 
build-up,  and  whether  the  present  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  fulfill  our  commitments  and  to 
achieve  our  objectives.  JCS  opinion  having  been  cited,  it  was  the 
general  understanding  of  the  Committee  that  NSC  68  offered  no  hope 
of  reaching  U.S.  objectives  or  fulfilling  U.S.  commitments  under 
current  plans  and  programs. 

The  question  was  then  raised  as  to  precisely  what  NSC  68  was  pre¬ 
paring  for ;  whether  full  mobilization  for  war  by  1954,  or  something 
less.  After  discussion  it  was  generally  agreed  that  NSC  68  did  not  call 
for  complete  preparation  for  war,  but  primarily  for  a  posture  of 
defense  sufficient  to  enable  the  U.S.  to  deter  a  direct  Soviet  attack, 
and  to  achieve  ultimate  U.S.  objectives  short  of  war.  It  was  further 
agreed,  however,  that  the  full  implications  of  the  Conclusions  of  NSC 
68  would  have  to  await  the  formulation  of  programs  and  estimates. 

Thereupon  discussion  centered  on  the  comments  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  at 
the  present  time,  and  of  the  relative  claims  of  national  security  and 
considerations  of  economy  on  the  resources  of  the  Nation.  Emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  importance  of  effective  and  realistic  programming 
if  the  necessary  balance  was  to  be  secured. 

In  comment  upon  the  response  to  be  made  to  the  President’s  letter 
on  NSC  68,  it  was  pointed  out  that  simply  to  send  outlines  of  programs 
and  estimates  of  costs  for  them  was  insufficient.  An  adequate  response 
also  required  a  clear  statement  of  the  means  by  which  the  plans  and 
dollars  were  designed  to  achieve  our  objectives  and  safeguard  our 
national  security. 

After  further  discussion  of  the  response  to  the  President’s  letter, 
there  was  general  agreement  that  any  remaining  doubts  as  to  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  facts  underlying  the  Conclusions  of  NSC  68  should  be 
resolved  by  direct  discussion  between  the  interested  agencies.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  sub-committee  on  programs  would  meet  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  15,  1950,  before  which  time  the  Committee  members  from 
the  several  departments  and  agencies  would  notify  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  names  of  their  representatives. 


James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 
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611.00/5-1850  ' 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles ,  C onsultant  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 1 


top  secret  [Washington,]  May  IS,  1950. 

The  United  States  faces  a  new  and  critical  period  in  its  world 
position. 

The  loss  of  China  to  Communists  who,  it  now  seems  will  work  in 
Asia  as  junior  partners  of  Soviet  Communism  has  had  tremendous 
repercussions  throughout  the  world.  It  has  marked  a  shift  in  the 
balance  of  power  in  favor  of  Soviet  Russia  and  to  the  disfavor  of  the 
United  States. 

While  that  basic  fact  is  generally  accepted,  no  one  is  yet  quite  sure 
as  to  the  precise  extent  to  which  that  power  relationship  has  been 
shifted.  Throughout  the  world,  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  governments  and  peoples  are  in¬ 
tently  watching  for  the  next  move  which  will  provide  a  measure  of 
the  extent  of  the  power  shift,  so  that  they  can  orient  their  own  policies 
accordingly. 

The  barometer  most  closely  watched  is  that  which  seems  to  measure 
the  judgment  of  the  United  States  itself  as  to  its  present  power  and 
position  in  the  world.  If  our  conduct  indicates  a  continuing  disposi¬ 
tion  to  fall  back  and  allow  doubtful  areas  to  fall  under  Soviet 
Communist  control,  then  many  nations  will  feel  confirmed  in  the 
impression,  already  drawn  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  that  we 
do  not  expect  to  stand  firm  short  of  the  North  Atlantic  area — which 
under  the  Treaty  includes  Berlin — and  the  Americas  covered  tradi¬ 
tionally  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  now  by  the  Rio  Pact. 

If  our  conduct  seems  to  confirm  that  conclusion,  then  we  can  expect 
an  accelerated  deterioration  of  our  influence  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Near  East,  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  situation  in  Japan  may  become 
untenable  and  possibly  that  in  the  Philippines.  Indonesia,  with  its  vast 
natural  resources  may  be  lost  and  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East  will  be 
in  jeopardy.  None  of  these  places  provide  good  “holding”  grounds 
once  the  people  feel  that  Communism  is  the  wave  of  the  future  and 
that  even  we  are  retreating  before  it. 

This  series  of  disasters  can  probably  be  prevented  if  at  some  doubt¬ 
ful  point  we  quickly  take  a  dramatic  and  strong  stand  that  shows  our 
confidence  and  resolution.  Probably  this  series  of  disasters  cannot  be 
prevented  in  any  other  way. 


1  Mr.  Dulles  prepared  this  memorandum  for  Dean  Rusk  (Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  since  March  28)  and  Paul  Nitze,  Director  of 
the  Policy  Planning  Staff.  On  May  19,  he  also  transmitted  a  copy  to  Under 
Secretary  Webb. 
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Of  the  doubtful  areas  where  such  a  stand  might  be  taken,  Formosa 
has  advantages  superior  to  any  other.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  immediate 
influence  of  Soviet  land  power.  It  is  close  to  our  naval  and  air  power. 
It  is  occupied  by  the  remnants  of  the  non-Communists  who  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  our  friends  and  allies.  Its  status  internationally  is 
undetermined  by  any  international  act  and  we  have  at  least  some  moral 
responsibility  for  the  native  inhabitants.  It  is  gravely  menaced  by  a 
joint  Chinese-Russian  expedition  in  formation.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
are  focused  upon  it. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  announce  that  it  would  neutralize 
Formosa,  not  permitting  it  either  to  be  taken  by  Communists  or  to 
be  used  as  a  base  of  military  operations  against  the  mainland,  that 
is  a  decision  which  we  could  certainly  maintain,  short  of  open  war  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Everyone  knows  that  that  is  the  case.  If  we  do  not 
act,  it  will  be  everywhere  interpreted  that  we  are  making  another 
retreat  because  we  do  not  dare  risk  war.  If  it  is  inferred  that  we  do  not 
dare  take  a  stand  that  risks  war  unless  our  own  citadel  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  America  areas  is  directly  attacked,  then  the  disasters 
referred  to  above  will  almost  surely  happen. 

We  are  not  so  situated  that  time  is  working  for  us  so  that  it  can 
be  argued  that  we  have  to  buy  time.  The  further  losses  possible  in 
Indonesia  and  the  Near  East  would  greatly  increase  the  war-making 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Quite  apart  from  that,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  increasing  its  force-in-being,  its  atomic  stockpile  and  its  basic  mili¬ 
tary  potential  at  a  rate  so  rapid  that  the  relative  position  will  be 
worse  two  years  from  now  than  it  is  today.  That  would  be  so,  even 
though  we  somewhat  increased  our  own  efforts.  That  also  is  something 
that  is  generally  known.  In  consequence,  if  the  rest  of  the  world  feels 
that  we  are  today  afraid  to  take  a  stand  which  would  involve  a  possible 
risk  of  war  then  they  would  judge  that  almost  certainly  we  will  not 
take  that  risk  tomorrow  unless  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  actual  attack 
upon  either  the  North  Atlantic  or  American  area. 

Admittedly  the  determination  to  withhold  Formosa  from  Com¬ 
munists  would  involve  complications  with  the  Nationalist  Government 
and  with  their  elements  on  Formosa.  It  would  involve  spreading  of 
our  own  military  force,  and  possibly  some  actual  losses.  However, 
these  aspects  are  of  a  secondary  order.  It  is  within  our  power  to  solve 
the  political  complications  if  we  have  the  resolute  will.  Also,  these 
same  problems  will  embarrass  us  if  we  allow  Formosa  to  fall.  The 
efforts  at  evacuation,  particularly  attempts  to  evacuate  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  large  numbers  of  Nationalists,  will  pose  new  problems  and 
difficulties  perhaps  as  embarrassing  as  those  that  would  be  posed  by 
an  affirmative  policy.  It  will  not  leave  a  good  taste  if  we  allow  our 
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political  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  extermination  of  our  war  allies. 
That  was  the  Russian  solution  of  General  Bor’s  Polish  Army. 

Admittedly,  a  strong  stand  at  Formosa  would  involve  a  slightly 
increased  risk  of  early  war.  But  sometimes  such  a  risk  has  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  preserve  peace  in  the  world  and  to  keep  the  national  pres¬ 
tige  required  if  we  are  to  play  our  indispensable  part  in  sustaining  a 
free  world. 

Action  to  be  effective  must  be  prompt. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  National  Security  Resources  Board 

top  secret  [Washington,]  29  May  1950, 

Comments  on  NSC/68  Programs 

Attached  is  a  tabulated  tentative  list  of  programs  and  estimates 
which  represent  a  first  approximation  of  what  would  be  needed  to  im¬ 
plement  NSC/68,  together  with  comment  thereon. 

NSRB  material  is  submitted  for  consideration  of  the  NSC  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Programs.  It  is  not  complete  because  programs  and  esti¬ 
mates  have  not  yet  been  submitted  by  all  departments  and  agencies 
concerned. 

Comment  on  the  programs  as  a  whole  and  on  those  programs  for 
which  the  NSRB  has  primary  responsibility  is  suggested  for  inclusion 
in  the  Subcommittee  report  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 


Fiscal  Year 


(Figures  in  millions  of  dollars) 


State 

mo 

1951 

1952 

Information 

50 

190 

180 

EC  A,  MDAP 
Defense 

NSRB 

5,  760 
13,  700 

5,  400 

6,  900 

Civil  Defense 
Strategic 
Stock¬ 
piling: 

0 

470 

1,  799 

Expenditure 

600 

1,  000 

1,  500 

(Obligation) 

(700) (2,  500) (2,  000) 

195S 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

240 

7,  100 

200 

5,  500 

210 
4,  700 

2,  663 

3,  608 

2,  908 

1,  076 

2,  130 

1,  500 
(0) 

500 

(0) 

PROGRAM  AS  A  WHOLE 

Based  on  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  Subcommittee  discussions  to  date, 
and  on  the  contents  and  conclusions  of  the  basic  paper  itself,  NSRB 
believes  that  the  program  implied  by  NSC/68  should  be  one  that : 

For  planning  purposes  accepts  the  premise  that  by  some  critical 
date,  presumably  mid-1954  at  the  latest,  the  Soviet  will  be  able  to 
strike  the  United  States  a  lethal  atomic  blow ; 
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Assumes  at  least  a  possibility  that  the  Soviet  will  strike  that  blow 
at  or  after  that  critical  date ; 

Carefully  calculates  the  economic  and  psychological  risks,  domes¬ 
tically  and  internationally,  of  overtly  mobilizing  toward  such  a  critical 
date.  And  then,  following  a  program  tailored  to  these  calculations, 

Marshals  this  country’s  resources  to  a  degree  which  might  insure 
its  survival  on  the  assumed  critical  date  and  for  at  least  three 
years  of  shooting  war  thereafter.  This  to  be  attempted  through  a 
government-wide,  organized  program  which 

Integrates  and  aggressively  prosecutes  the  so-called  “cold  war” 
elements  with  the  objective  that  a  shooting  war  by  the  critical  date 
might  be  averted,  or  if  not  averted,  at  least  minimized  in  its  effect 
upon  the  security  of  this  country. 

While  there  is  general  agreement  among  all  Acl  Hoc  Committee 
agencies  concerned  as  to  the  need  for  an  over- all  organization  and 
prosecution  of  the  “cold  war”  elements  concurrent  with  a  military 
build-up  sufficient  to  deter  Soviet  attack  upon  this  country,  there  is 
not  general  agreement  as  to  whether  the  possibility  of  Soviet  attack 
by  1954  or  any  earlier  or  later  date  exists. 

The  disagreement  as  to  whether  the  Soviets  can  or  will  eventually 
attack  the  United  States  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  following  elements : 

A  disagreement  as  to  whether  or  not  this  country  can,  concurrent 
with  its  cold  war  program,  build  a  sufficient  anti-aircraft,  anti¬ 
submarine,  and  anti-sabotage  defense  between  now  and  any  fore¬ 
seeable  critical  date,  sufficient  to  defer  that  date ; 

A  variety  of  interpretations  of  available  intelligence  as  to  what 
Soviet  Russia  has  and  might  have  by  1954  or  earlier  in  the  way  of 
atomic  striking  force ; 

A  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  Soviet  Russia  would 
use  such  a  striking  force  if  and  when  it  gets  it. 

The  NSRB,  basing  its  opinions  on  the  best  available  facts,  concludes 
that : 

There  is  an  obvious  possibility  that  Soviet  Russia  will  have  and 
intends  to  use  the  atomic  strength  to  attack  this  country  by  1954  or 
earlier. 

The  United  States  cannot,  during  the  next  two  years,  more  than 
slightly  defend  itself  against  any  air,  sea  or  sabotage  attack  upon  itself. 

That  the  United  States  cannot  erect,  even  by  1954  or  later,  a  defense 
that  would  be  more  than  50%  effective  against  air,  sea,  or  sabotage 
attack,  regardless  of  the  money,  materials  and  manpower  devoted  to 
its  construction. 

And  that  the  best,  though  bv  no  means  certain  defense  against  Soviet 
atomic  attack  lies  in  a  combination  of  the  maximum  military  and 
civil  defense  obtainable,  plus  a  retaliatory  bombing  force  sufficient  to 
impress  the  Soviets  with  the  fact  that  a  lethal  atomic  attack  upon  the 
United  States  means  a  lethal  atomic  attack  on  Soviet  Russia. 
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Based  on  these  conclusions  the  NSRB  does  not  concur  with  the 
“Calculated  risk”  some  agencies  of  the  government  are  willing  to  take 
that  the  Soviet  will  not  attack  us  by  1954  or  earlier.  If  risk  is  implied 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  NSRB  prefers  to  risk  in  the  direction  of 
overt  and  organized  planning  to  defend  the  United  States  as  best  it 
can  be  defended  between  now  and  1954  rather  than  risk  millions  of 
lives  and  this  country’s  survival  on  the  chance  the  Soviet  cannot  or 
will  not  attack  the  United  States  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  NSRB  believes,  therefore,  that  the  basic  issue  to  be  decided 
before  NSC/68  can  be  further  interpreted  and  implemented  in  any 
organized  way  as  to  programs  and  costs  is : 

Are  we  or  are  we  not  faced  with  the  possibility  of  Soviet  attack  on 
this  country,  and  if  so,  in  what  form  might  the  attack  come,  and  what 
is  the  earliest  date  by  which  it  might  be  of  lethal  impact  ? 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 

The  Civil  Defense  program  implied  by  NSC/68  is  submitted  with 
the  qualification  that  it  is  for  Ad  Hog  Committee  planning  purposes 
only. 

The  NSRB  emphasizes  that,  no  program  for  mobilization  being 
available  from  the  Defense  Department,  this  tentative  civil  defense 
program  is  based  largely  on  NSRB’s  own  informal  assumptions  of 
criteria  it  must  eventually  receive  from  the  Defense  Department. 

These  informal  assumptions  are  as  follows : 

By  mid-1954,  at  the  latest,  the  USSR  will  have  the  capability  of 
striking  a  lethal  atomic  blow  at  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  USSR  will  strike  that  blow. 

Such  an  atomic  blow  would  come  with  as  much  surprise  as  possible 

and  would  be  on  the  order  of - 1  atomic  or  hydrogen  bombs  in 

mid-1954; - more  bombs  by  the  end  of  1954; - bombs  dur¬ 
ing  1955 ;  and - bombs  during  1956. 

The  original  attack  would  be  ys  against  the  United  States’  retalia¬ 
tory  force  of  strategic  bombers,  and  %  against  vital  or  psychological 
targets  within  the  United  States. 

The  attack  might  come  by  air  or  sea,  or  both — and  would  be  accom¬ 
panied  or  preceded  by  sabotage. 

The  military  service  will  need  16,000,000  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  43  inclusive. 

All  other  men,  women  and  children,  will  be  applicable  to  the  civil 
defense  program  in  either  permanent  or  volunteer  capacities. 

Based  on  these  assumptions,  the  civil  defense  program  will  build  as 
thoroughly  as  time,  money,  and  public  education  within  security  limits 
will  allow,  toward  meeting  an  atomic  emergency  in  mid-1954  and  for 
at  least  three  years  of  war  thereafter. 


1  The  blanks  in  this  paragraph  appear  in  the  source  text. 
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STRATEGIC  STOCKPILING 

The  NSRB  program  for  strategic  stockpiling  is  based  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  assumptions : 

The  USSR  will  have  by  mid-1954,  at  the  latest,  the  capability  of 
striking  the  United  States  a  lethal  atomic  blow. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  the  USSR  will  strike  that  blow. 

Minimum  stockpile  objectives  must  be  physically  on  hand  within 
continental  U.S.  by  mid-1954. 

All  stockpile  objectives  have  been  under  review  by  the  Munitions 
Board  since  May  1949  at  the  request  of  the  1NTSRB.  In  the  light  of  the 
work  so  far  completed,  it  appears  that  revised  stockpile  objectives 
will  be  equivalent  to  about  $6  billion  when  all  are  finally  reviewed. 
This  $6  billion  figure  includes  larger  stockpiles  of  copper  and  alumi¬ 
num  than  the  presently  established  interim  purchase  targets  for  these 
two  major  metals. 

Minimum  stockpile  objectives  provide  for  only  the  probable  loss  of 
foreign  sources  of  raw  materials  and  will  supply  only  about  %  of  U.S. 
requirements  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  in  a  5-year  war 
period.  An  additional  y3  will  come  from  imports  from  accessible  for¬ 
eign  sources,  and  the  final  y3  is  expected  to  come  from  domestic 
production  in  war. 

Continued  functioning  of  the  national  economy  at  a  high  level  will 
result  in  high  demands  for  large  quantities  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  in  the  pre-war  period,  a  substantial  part  of  which  will 
normally  bo  directed  to  non-essential  and  frivolous  uses. 

At  the  present  time  the  NSRB  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  President,  as  a  result  of  his  request  in  January  1950,  a 
review  of  the  entire  stockpile  program.  This  review  covers  supply  and 
requirements  estimates,  strategic  assumptions,  present  status  of  each 
material  in  terms  of  requirements,  and  procurement  and  storage  ac¬ 
tivities.  When  this  review  is  completed,  it  will  add  significantly  to 
present  knowledge  of  the  stockpile  program  and  its  relationship  to 
military  and  civilian  requirements  and  strategic  plans.  It  will  provide 
a  proper  basis  for  estimating  future  budgetary  requirements  and  the 
estimate  of  $6  billion  referred  to  in  this  discussion  will  be  subject  to 
revision. 


Current  Stockpile  Programs  as  oj  December  81,  1949: 

Materials  on  hand  in  stockpile  $1.2  billion 

Materials  scheduled  for  delivery  in  Fiscal  Year  1950  .  0.4 

Materials  scheduled  for  delivery  after  Fiscal  Year  1950  .  0.5 

Budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1951 .  0.5 

Unfinanced  beyond  Fiscal  Year  1951  Budget  request  .  .  1.2 


Total  value  of  Stockpile  Objectives .  $3.8  billion 
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Stockpile  Objectives  : 

Present  stockpile  objectives  represent  materials  equivalent  to  about 
$3.8  billion.  Stockpile  objectives  were  originally  fixed  in  1944  when 
world  conditions  were  much  different  from  today,  and  they  are  being 
revised  at  the  present  for  the  first  time. 

The  review  of  stockpile  objectives  is  almost  complete  at  the  present 
time,  but  revised  objectives  for  two  of  the  most  important  materials — 
aluminum  and  copper— are  being  held  up  until  the  results  of  the  next 
feasibility  test  are  known.  Aluminum  and  copper  requirements  origi¬ 
nally  submitted  by  the  Services  in  1949  were  so  large  that  they  were 
found,  by  the  NSEB,  to  be  infeasible,  and  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
call  for  a  careful  review  of  strategic  plans. 

Stockpile  objectives  established  are  minimum  objectives  when  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  viewpoint  of  national  security,  for  stockpile  objec¬ 
tives  are  intended  to  cover  only  the  loss  of  distant  foreign  sources  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  in  a  war  of  5  years’  duration. 

The  U.S.  would  still  be  dependent  in  war  upon  accessible  foreign 
sources  for  %  of  its  total  requirements  for  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials  even  after  minimum  stockpile  objectives  are  achieved.  These 
imports  would  require  critical  shipping,  manpower  and  military 
protection. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  would  be  dependent  in  war  upon  domestic 
production  for  an  additional  y3  of  its  requirements — and,  without 
adequate  labor,  equipment,  and  supplies,  domestic  production  of  many 
materials  at  the  anticipated  levels  is  probably  unobtainable.  The  cur¬ 
rent  review  of  stockpile  objectives  indicates  that  the  level  when  revised 
will  probably  be  about  $6  billion,  as  detailed  in  the  attached  Table  I. 

Use  of  Funds : 

$4.5  billion  in  new  obligational  authority  are  recommended,  al¬ 
though  the  need  for  only  $3.9  billion  is  indicated  by  comparing  the 
total  revised  objective  of  $6.0  billion  to  the  $2.1  billion  of  materials  on 
hand  or  scheduled  for  delivery.  The  extra  $0.6  billion  are  intended  to 
cover  unexpected  price  rises  and  the  unavoidable  tying-up  of  funds  in 
contracts  that  may  be  in  default. 

RECOMMENDED  ACTION 

The  acquisition  of  minimum  stockpiles  by  mid-1954  will  require 
appropriation  of  the  following  new  obligational  authority  (i.e.,  cash 
for  new  purchases  plus  contract  authority),  in  addition  to  authoriza¬ 
tions  that  have  already  been  enacted : 

Fiscal  Year  1951  .  .  .  $2.5  billion  (of  which  0.5  billion  is  included 

in  the  President’s  1951  budget  request) 
Fiscal  Year  1952  .  .  .  $2.0  billion 
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These  funds  will  be  obligated  and  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule : 

FY’Sl  FY’52  FY’53  FY’54 

(billions  of  dollars) 

Obligation  2.  5  2.  0 

Expenditure  1.0  1.5  1.5  0.  5 

In  addition,  several  materials  that  are  currently  being  consumed  in 
large  amounts  cannot  be  stockpiled  in  sufficient  quantity  unless  there 
is  authority  to  make  voluntary  conservation  agreements  with  consum¬ 
ing  industries,  or  to  initiate  use  controls  if  voluntary  agreements  are 
found  impracticable. 

Table  I 
May  29,  1950 


Stockpile  Objectives  for  $6  Billion  Program 
(All  objectives  are  those  agreed  to  by  the  Interdepartmental  Stockpile 
Committee  as  of  May  22,  1950,  excepting  aluminum  and  copper) 


Item 

Stockpile  Objective 

On  hand  in 
stockpile 
8181/50 

(billion 

dollars) 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

Aluminum 

1.  0  est. 

3,  000  ST  est. 

40  ST 

Bauxite,  met.  gr. 

0.  1 

3,  250  LT 

2,  116  LT 

Chromite,  met.  gr. 

0.  1 

3,  200  LT 

1,  399  LT 

Cobalt 

0.  1 

37  ST 

6  ST 

Copper 

1.  2  est. 

3,  000  ST  est. 

357  ST 

Diamonds 

0.  2 

61,  000  Carats 

11,  765  Carats 

Lead 

0.  1 

400  ST 

295  ST 

Manganese,  met.  gr. 

0.  2 

5,  000  LT 

1,  703  LT 

Nickel 

0.  2 

300  ST 

37  ST 

Rubber,  natural 

0.  7 

1,  040  LT 

449  LT 

Tin 

0.  5 

285  LT 

87  LT 

Tungsten 

0.  2 

57  ST 

18  ST 

Zinc 

0.  4 

1,  500  ST 

473  ST 

55  other  items 

1.  0  est. 

— 

— 

Total 

6.  0  est. 

— 

— 

Editorial  Note 


On  June  1,  1950,  President  Truman  transmitted  a  special  message 
to  Congress  on  military  aid.  The  President  recommended  that  funds 
be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1951  to  extend  the  military  assistance 
program.  He  requested  funds  in  the  amount  of  $1  billion  for  the  North 
Atlantic  area;  $120  million  for  Greece  and  Turkey;  $27.5  million  for 
Iran,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines;  and  $75  million  for  “the  general 
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area  of  China.”  He  also  asked  that  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949  be  modified  to  provide  him  with  the  authority  to  shift  a 
small  portion  of  funds  made  available  for  military  assistance  from  one 
area  to  another  should  an  emergency  situation  demand  such  action. 
President  Truman  also  requested  that  limitations  as  to  which  nations 
could  receive  military  assistance  and  as  respecting  amount,  time,  and 
security  of  repayment  be  relaxed.  In  addition,  he  asked  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  prohibition  on  the  furnishing  of  production  equipment  other  than 
machine  tools  be  eliminated.  For  the  text  of  the  President’s  message, 
see  Public  Payers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry 
S.  Truman,  1950 ,  pages  445-448. 

On  June  2,  5,  6,  and  15,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  met  in  joint  public 
session  to  consider  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  testified  on  June  6.  The  joint  committee  also  met  in 
executive  session  on  J une  6  and  8,  receiving  testimony  from  Generals 
Bradley  and  Lemnitzer,  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  Rusk  and 
McGhee,  John  Ohly  (Director  of  Mutual  Assistance),  and  Edward 
Dickinson  (ECA  Representative  on  FMACC).  On  June  19,  the  joint 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  report  S.  3809  to  the  Senate  for 
favorable  action.  That  measure  authorized  a  total  of  $1,222,500,000 
for  military  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1951,  including  $1  billion  for 
NATO  countries;  $131.5  million  for  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran;  $75 
million  for  “the  general  area  of  China”;  and  $16  million  for  Korea 
and  the  Philippines. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  3809  reauthorized  the  use  of  $214  million  un¬ 
expended  in  FY  1950,  permitted  the  transfer  of  $250  million  worth 
of  surplus  war  material,  and  authorized  the  sale  on  credit  of  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  arms.  In  response  to  the  President’s  June  1  request,  S.  3809 
eased  restrictions  on  the  destination  of  assistance,  types  of  aid  which 
might  be  rendered,  and  on  other  aspects  of  the  administration  of 
MDAP.  The  bill  also  increased  the  President’s  authority  to  transfer 
funds  from  one  title  to  another. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  3809  on  June  30  by  a  vote  of  66-0.  Regarding 
this  legislation,  see  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program:  Hear¬ 
ings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services ,  United  States  Senate  (81st  Cong.,  2nd  sess.),  and 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program:  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services ,  United 
States  Senate ,  on  S.  3809  To  Amend  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  19 1^9  (81st  Cong.,  2nd  sess.) . 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
also  held  hearings  on  military  assistance  commencing  on  June  5. 
Secretary  Acheson  presented  testimony  that  day.  See  To  Amend  the 
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Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  191$ :  Hearings  Before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs ,  United  States  House  of  Representatives  (81st 
Cong.,  2nd  sess.).  On  July  19,  the  House  of  Representatives  approved 
the  Senate  legislation  by  a  vote  of  362-1.  Signed  by  President  Truman 
on  July  26,  the  measure  became  PL  81-621,  An  Act  To  Amend  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  (64  Stat.  373) .  Appropriations 
were  provided  as  part  of  the  omnibus  appropriation  bill  for  FY  1951 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  on  September  6  (PL  81-759;  64 
Stat,  595). 

711.59/6-650 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Director  of  the  Executive 
Secretariat  of  the  Department  of  State  {McWilliams) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  June  6,  1950. 

Meeting  of  Advisory  Committee,1  June  6 

Participants :  Mr.  Webb  Mr.  Fisher 

Mr.  Jessup  Mr.  Nitze 

Air.  Barrett  Air.  McWilliams 

Mr.  Nitze  summarized  the  paper  for  discussion — a  statement  of 
differences  in  planning  assumptions  with  respect  to  NSC  68  between 
the  NSRB  and  the  Department.2  The  NSRB  has  put  forward  a  maxi¬ 
mum  program  of  civil  defense  which  essentially  is  designed  to  care 
for  the  civilian  population  after  a  war  has  started.  The  Department 
believes  that  we  can  not  do  everything  under  the  guise  of  NSC  68 
and  that  we  should  concentrate  on  the  things  we  can  do  which  we  feel 
will  help  prevent  a  possible  war  rather  than  to  proceed  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  war  will  occur  in  the  near  future  and  to  plan  what  should 
be  done  then. 

Air.  Fisher  pointed  out  that  he  asked  to  have  this  subject  put  on 
the  agenda  because  this  is  the  first  time  we  are  meeting  this  argument 
which  will  be  presented  many  more  times  in  the  future.  He  pointed 
out  that  by  indicating  the  necessity  of  building  up  forces  you  auto¬ 
matically  create  a  frame  of  mind  which  considers  that  war  is  immedi¬ 
ate  and  this  in  turn  makes  it  impossible  to  achieve  our  objective  which 
is  preventing  a  war. 

1The  Under  Secretary’s  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  certain  principal 
officers  of  the  Department  other  than  the  Assistant  Secretaries  for  geographic 
areas,  first  met  on  May  9.  The  consensus  of  that  meeting  was  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should  be  used  to  provide  high-level  policy  guidance  on  major  foreign 
policy  problems.  It  was  agreed  that  aspects  of  NSC  68  should  be  discussed  at 
future  meetings.  (611.00/5-1050) 

2  Reference  is  to  document  AC  D-l,  June  5,  “Differences  in  Planning  Assump¬ 
tions  in  NSC  68,”  not  printed. 
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Mr.  Webb  agreed  that  this  is  so  and  pointed  out  that  the  President 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  be  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  pres¬ 
sure  for  expanding  programs.  He  pointed  out  that  the  power  people 
would  want  to  expand  and  would  need  a  greater  amount  of  money 
and  likewise  the  public  roads  people  would  say  that  we  must  have 
more  and  better  roads  and  every  other  agency  would  press  for  more 
money  to  expand  their  programs.  It  was  agreed  that  this  sort  of 
thing  must  be  headed  off — that  it  required  firm  leadership  to  sort  out 
the  things  which  are  important  to  be  done  and  not  agree  to  programs 
such  as  these  mentioned  above  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  primary 
objective  of  preventing  war. 

The  consensus  of  the  group  was  that  the  position  we  should  take 
with  NSRB,  and  also  in  the  future  in  regard  to  this  issue,  is  that  we 
must  concentrate  on  the  political,  psychological  and  defensive  mecha¬ 
nism  to  prevent  dropping  of  bombs  and  an  out-break  of  war.  We  must 
proceed  with  the  assumption  that  we  can  not  do  everything  and  we 
should  concentrate  only  on  those  things  which  set  the  above  pattern. 
We  must  reject  the  idea  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  tomorrow  because, 
when  planning  is  done  with  that  assumption,  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  to  make  the  assumption  come  true. 

W.  J.  McW  ILLI  AMS 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  of  National  Security  Council  Consultants'1  Meeting , 
Thursday ,  June  29, 1950 , 11: 30  a.  m. 


TOP  SECRET 

Subject : 
Present: 


Washington,  June  29, 1950. 


Situation  Resulting  from  Hostilities  in  Korea 


Mr.  Jessup 
Mr.  Kennan 
Mr.  Matthews 2 3 
Gen.  Burns 
Gen.  Spalding 
Mr.  Lanphier 
Adm.  Hillenkoetter 8 
Mr.  Bishop 4 
Col.  Shell 


Mr.  Stalheim 
Mr.  Childs 
Col.  Johnson 
Capt.  Pryce 
Col.  Fulcher 
Mr.  Lay 
Mr.  Gleason 
Mr.  Farley 
Mr.  Boggs 


1  On  June  25,  forces  of  North  Korea  invaded  South  Korea ;  for  documentation 

on  the  Korean  War,  see  volume  vn. 

3  H.  Freeman  Matthews,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 

3  Rear  Adm.  Roscoe  IT.  Hillenkoetter,  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

4  Max  W.  Bishop,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Ambassador  at  Large  (Jessup). 
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Mr.  Gleason  noted  that  the  President  had  directed  a  review  of 
United  States  policy  relating  to  the  perimeter  around  the  USSR.  He 
believed  this  should  be  on  an  over-all  rather  than  a  country-by-country 
basis.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  allocate  responsibility  for 
preparation  of  a  paper  and  furnish  general  guidance  to  those  who 
would  prepare  it. 

Mr.  Kennan  understood  that  the  President  desired  a  simple,  in¬ 
formal  review  of  the  situation  which  arose  as  a  result  of  the  attack 
on  Korea,  i.e.,  at  what  other  points  the  USSR  or  its  satellites  might 
attack,  and  what  the  United  States  would  do  in  the  event  of  such 
attack.  Mr.  Kennan  believed  a  paper  in  the  spirit  of  the  actions  of  the 
last  three  days  was  wanted.  He  thought  the  chief  danger  spots  were 
Yugoslavia,  Iran  and  Eastern  Germany. 

Admiral  Hillenkoetter  agreed  with  this  general  estimate,  adding 
that  Soviet  maneuvers  were  again  taking  place  in  Eastern  Germany. 

Mr.  Lay  (joining  the  meeting)  said  that  we  might  also  consider 
what  we  could  do  now,  in  advance  of  other  possible  Soviet  attack.  For 
example,  strengthening  the  Mediterranean  fleet  and  lifting  manpower 
ceilings  had  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Kennan  thought  this  raised  another 
and  separate  set  of  questions. 

Mr.  Jessup  said  there  were  three  main  problems,  which  were  related 
but  separate. 

(1)  An  estimate  of  the  danger  spots  where  the  USSR  or  satellites 
might  take  military  action. 

(2)  What  actions  the  United  States  would  desire  to  take  in  the  event 
of  further  Soviet  military  moves. 

(3)  Whether  the  United  States  was  in  a  position  to  take  the  actions 
regarded  as  necessary  under  (2) . 

Mr.  Kennan  thought  Mr.  Jessup  had  listed  the  problems  in  order 
of  priority.  Mr.  Matthews  believed  it  important  to  consider  steps  to 
be  taken  now  without  awaiting  further  attack. 

Mr.  Kennan  summarized  current  informal  thinking  in  the  State 
Department.  If  Yugoslavia  were  attacked  there  were  two  possible 
United  States  positions:  (1)  we  might  regard  the  attack  as  vitally 
affecting  United  States  interests  and  thus  calling  for  United  States 
military  assistance,  (2)  we  might  decline  to  consider  communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia  as  on  our  side  to  an  extent  requiring  more  than  limited  assist¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Kennan  thought  a  Soviet  attack  on  either  Iran  or  Germany 
would  mean  the  USSR  was  ready  for  World  War  III  and  we  would  be 
obliged  to  react  accordingly.  He  thought  from  observation  of  the 
Korean  situation  that  the  USSR  intended  to  avoid  open  involvement 
and  did  not  intend  to  launch  a  general  war.  However,  two  develop - 
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ments  which  might  conceivably  modify  Soviet  calculations  were  the 
firm  United  States  reaction  to  events  in  Korea  and  the  great  world 
support  which  our  position  had  received. 

Admiral  Hillenkoetter  thought  an  attack  on  Yugoslavia  by  Bul¬ 
garia  was  the  most  likely  contingency  because  the  USSR  could  avoid 
open  involvement  there.  Mr.  Kennan  said  that  Yugoslavia  might  be 
attacked  either  by  satellite  forces  only  or  by  Russian  forces  in  addition. 

Mr.  Lay,  recalling  Pearl  Harbor,  raised  the  question  of  a  possible 
Soviet  attack  directly  upon  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kennan  thought  that  in  addition  to  a  review  of  danger  spots 
we  should  set  up  two  hypotheses:  (1)  The  USSR  has  concluded  that 
war  is  desirable ;  we  must  ask,  where  and  how  will  the  Soviets  begin 
it?  (2)  the  USSR  has  no  intention  of  provoking  war  at  this  time; 
we  must  ask,  what  is  the  USSR  likely  to  do?  For  example,  the  Soviets 
might  seek  to  eliminate  the  Yugoslav  salient  even  though  not  desirous 
of  general  war. 

Mr.  Jessup  said  that  we  should  include  in  the  problem  consideration 
of  joint  planning  with  the  UK  and  other  countries  respecting  Iran, 
Yugoslavia,  etc.  He  also  raised  the  question  of  Austria.  Mr.  Kennan 
thought  it  important  to  consider  Austria.  Admiral  Hillenkoetter 
agreed,  but  noted  that  the  USSR  was  moving  forces  out  of  Austria. 

Mr.  Kennan  referred  to  the  probability  that  the  Korean  matter 
was  displeasing  to  the  Chinese  Communists  and  thought  the  reactions 
of  that  regime  should  be  carefully  watched.  Admiral  Hillenkoetter 
noted  a  report  that  the  Chinese  Communist  F ourth  Army  was  about 
to  be  moved  into  Korea. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  smaller  drafting  group  would  meet  at  2  p.  m. 
today  in  Mr.  Lay’s  office  to  prepare  a  report  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  group  would  consist  of :  Mr.  Kennan  or  Mr.  Bohlen ;  General 
Spalding;  Mr.  Lanphier;  Admiral  Hillenkoetter  or  Mr.  Hitchcock. 

It  was  indicated  that  the  paper  referred  to  at  yesterday’s  Council 
meeting  relating  to  orders  for  General  MacArthur 5  was  now  under 
JCS  consideration  and  would  be  handled  separately. 

Mr.  Kennan  remarked  that  the  State  Department  had  some  new 
thoughts  on  the  38th  parallel.  It  might  be  that  we  would  have  to 
permit  air  operations,  though  no  ground-force  occupation,  north  of 
that  line  in  order  to  dislodge  the  communist  forces  from  South  Korea. 


6  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  U.S.  Commander  in  Chief,  Far 
East :  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  in  Japan ;  designated  Com¬ 
manding  General,  United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea,  by  President  Truman  on 
July  8. 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  of  National  Security  Council  Consultants ’  Meeting , 
Thursday ,  June  29,  1950,  2  p.  m. 


TOP  SECRET 

Subject:  Situation  Resulting 
Present :  Mr.  Ivennan 
Mr.  Bishop 
Gen.  Spalding 
Gen.  Lindsay  1 
Col.  Shell 
Mr.  Lanphier 


Washington,  June  29,  1950. 
from  Hostilities  in  Korea 
Mr.  Stalheim 
Adm.  Hillenkoetter 
Mr.  Lay 
Mr.  Gleason 
Mr.  Boggs 


Mr.  Kennan  said  that  the  Soviet  reply  to  our  note  regarding  Korea 
had  been  received.2  This  note  declared  (1)  that  South  Korea,  and  not 
North  Korea,  was  the  aggressor,  (2)  that  Soviet  policy  was  one  of 
non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  states,  and  hence  the  USSR 
could  not  prevent  the  North  Koreans  from  defending  themselves, 
and  (3)  that  the  USSR  did  not  fail  to  attend  the  UN  Security  Council 
meeting,  because  there  can  be  no  valid  meeting  in  the  absence  of  Com¬ 
munist  China.  Mr.  Kennan  said  this  note  was  reassuring  in  indicating 
that  the  USSR  was  not  directly  involving  itself,  but  it  was  not  re¬ 
assuring  in  that  it  showed  a  determination  by  the  USSR  to  involve 
the  U.S.  with  the  Soviet  satellites.  The  Chinese  Communist  reaction 
to  our  measures  had  been  hostile  and  provocative,  indicating  a  pos¬ 
sible  intention  to  attack  Formosa.  Mr.  Kennan  said  we  would  need 
to  watch  the  Chinese  Communists  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Kennan  referred  to  the  possibility  of  a  gradual  build-up  of 
naval  strength  supplied  to  the  Chinese  Communists  by  the  USSR. 
He  said  this  highlighted  the  importance  of  the  islands  near  Formosa. 
His  feeling  was  that  we  should  communicate  to  Chiang  Kai-shek3 
substantially  as  follows:  Chiang’s  support  or  evacuation  of  these 
islands  is  a  question  to  be  arranged  with  our  naval  commander  in 
the  Far  East.  We  should  not  take  the  responsibility  of  telling  Chiang 
that  he  cannot  defend  these  islands,  nor  do  we  want  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  defending  them.  Mr.  Kennan  also  referred  to  the 
possibility  that  Chiang  might  be  overthrown  at  any  time,  and  said 
this  raised  the  question  of  direct  U.S.  military  liaison  with  sub¬ 
ordinate  Chinese  commanders. 


1  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  C.  Lindsay,  Deputy  Director  for  Strategic  Plans,  Joint 
Staff,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

2  For  text  of  U.S.  note  of  June  27,  see  vol,  vii,  p.  202.  The  Soviet  reply  is  quoted 
in  telegram  1767  from  Moscow,  June  29,  ibid,  p.  229. 

3  President  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
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Mr.  Lay  asked  whether  the  most  likely  next  steps  might  be  Chinese 
Communist  involvement,  either  by  an  attack  on  Formosa  and  nearby 
islands,  or  by  the  introduction  of  forces  into  North  Korea.  Mr.  Lay 
said  that  if  Chinese  Communists  in  uniform  moved  into  North  Korea, 
we  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  conduct  military  operations  north 
of  the  38th  parallel.  Mr.  Kennan  agreed.  He  said  that  if  we  caught 
Chinese  Communists  in  South  Korea  we  could  go  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  and  even  bomb  in  Manchuria.  He  said  we  would  take  the 
position  that  we  would  not  recognize  any  Chinese  Communist  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  us,  but  if  they  interfered  with  our  mission  in 
Korea  we  would  take  any  necessary  action.  In  other  words,  we  would 
ignore  their  words  but  not  their  deeds.  Mr.  Lay  wondered  whether 
we  should  say  this  to  the  Chinese  Communists.  Mr.  Kennan  thought 
this  question  should  be  considered  further. 

General  Lindsay  warned  that  if  we  bombed  in  Manchuria  with  con¬ 
ventional  bombs  we  would  lose  some  of  our  capability  of  using  atomic 
weapons  if  they  later  became  necessary.  He  said,  however,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  destroy  lines  of  communication  and  bases  in 
North  Korea.  General  Lindsay  also  indicated  the  current  approach  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  was  that  our  operations  should  be 
limited  to  South  Korea  in  principle,  but  that  General  MacArthur 
should  be  left  free  to  operate  north  of  the  38th  parallel  if  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  mission.4 

Mr.  Lay  said  it  was  the  consensus  of  this  morning’s  meeting  that 
Yugoslavia  was  one  of  the  chief  danger  spots.  Mr.  Kennan  said  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  USSR  would  attack  Yugoslavia  unless  the 
Soviets  became  very  jittery.  Mr.  Lay  asked  whether  our  actions  in 
Korea  would  create  jitters  in  Moscow.  Mr.  Kennan  thought  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  not  yet  jittery;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  cool  and  calm, 
and  somewhat  surprised  by  our  reaction  in  Korea.  He  thought  there 
was  no  logic  indicating  a  Russian  attack  on  Yugoslavia,  except  that 
if  the  Russians  were  planning  World  War  III  they  might  wish  to 
liquidate  Tito  first.  Admiral  Hillenkoetter  thought  that  if  the  Russians 
planned  World  War  III  they  would  attack  Germany  first  and  let 
Tito  sit.  Mr.  Lay  said  the  question  Avas  if  the  Russians  planned  to 
start  war  what  would  they  do  first?  Mr.  Kennan  said  that  if  Russia 
were  ready  for  war  they  might  put  satellite  forces  on  the  Yugoslav 
border  to  keep  Tito  quiet.  Mr.  Gleason  asked  whether  the  LTSSR 
would  not  wait  for  a  quiet  period  before  going  after  Yugoslavia. 
Mr.  Kennan  said  his  preliminary  view  of  our  position  on  Yugoslavia 
was  that  whether  satellite  or  Russian  forces  attacked  Yugoslavia, 

4  For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  directive  issued  to  General  MacArthur  on 
June  29,  1950,  see  vol.  vii,  p.  240. 
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we  ought  to  keep  out  except  for  limited  assistance  to  Tito.  It  was 
agreed  that  this  was  consistent  with  present  NSC  policy. 

Mr.  Keenan  said  if  an  attack  was  made  on  Yugoslavia  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  brief  the  press  to  indicate  that  our  prestige  was 
not  involved  by  such  an  attack.  Admiral  Hillenkoetter  said  he  had  no 
evidence  that  the  USSR  was  prepared  to  support  the  North  Koreans. 
There  appeared  to  be  little  Soviet  military  activity  anywhere  in  the 
Far  East.  Mr.  Kennan  indicated  his  belief  that  no  new  Communist 
move  was  impending  in  either  Indo-China  or  Burma. 

Admiral  Hillenkoetter  said  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  Soviet  build¬ 
up  near  Iran  except  for  naval  maneuvers  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  Mr. 
Kennan  believed  Russia  would  not  take  military  action  in  Iran  unless 
they  were  ready  for  World  War  III,  but  if  the  Russians  were  ready 
for  World  War  III  they  would  not  start  it  in  Iran. 

Mr.  Lanphier  said  they  would  start  it  with  an  attack  on  the  United 
States.  General  Lindsay  said  they  would  attack  both  Western  Europe 
and  the  U.S.,  and  also  possibly  Iran.  Mr.  Kennan  said  Russia  realizes 
she  cannot  move  militarily  north  of  China  or  west  of  Afghanistan 
except  in  Finland,  without  raising  the  possibility  of  a  world  war.  He 
thought  the  Soviets  would  not  make  a  military  move  unless  they  were 
ready  for  such  a  war.  He  thought  the  Soviets  might  take  military 
action  around  the  periphery  rather  than  directly  against  the  U.S.  if 
they  were  ready  for  a  world  war,  because  they  believed  that  would 
be  a  better  way  to  start  it  from  the  standpoint  of  propaganda.  Gen¬ 
eral  Lindsay  said  the  Soviets  might  take  military  action  on  the 
periphery  in  order  to  force  us  to  make  the  initial  attack.  Mr.  Kennan 
agreed,  but  thought  that  in  this  case  the  USSR  would  lose  the  element 
of  surprise,  and  he  did  not  believe  they  would  be  willing  to  give  up 
the  possibility  of  a  surprise  attack.  Mr.  Kennan  said  there  was  little 
likelihood  of  a  collapse  of  the  government  of  Iran  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
pressure. 

Mr.  Kennan  then  turned  to  the  broader  question  of  over-all  Soviet 
tactics.  He  said  he  believed  the  Russians  now  intended  to  exploit  the 
Asiatic  satellites  against  us  until  Eastern  Germany  was  built  up  as  a 
satellite  able  to  fight  the  Western  European  countries. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Mr.  Kennan  said  Finland  was  right  in  the 
Soviet  orbit  already.  We  would  not  want  to  intervene  if  the  Russians 
took  over  in  Finland,  nor  would  we  want  to  do  anything  to  provoke 
Russian  action  in  Finland  or  Sweden.  He  said  we  had  never  challenged 
Russia  behind  the  lines  drawn  as  a  result  of  the  settlements  closing 
World  War  II,  but  that  anything  this  side  of  that  line  engaged  our 
interests.  Finland,  however,  was  behind  that  line. 

Mr.  Lay  asked  what  steps  should  be  taken  now  in  advance  of  further 
Russian  moves.  Mr.  Kennan  thought  that  we  might  step  up  military 
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assistance  to  Western  Europe.  Mr.  Lanphier  again  raised  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  Russian  attack  on  the  U.S.  Mr.  Lay  said  he  was  worried 
because  the  Soviet  reply  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting 
was  just  the  kind  of  peaceful  reply  the  Russians  would  make  if  they 
were  planning  an  attack  on  us.  Mr.  Kennan  said  he  did  not  wish  to 
discount  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  attack  on  the  U.S.,  but  he  thought 
the  Soviet  intention  of  exploiting  the  Asiatic  satellites  against  us 
was  more  probable  because  there  was  no  risk  involved  for  the  USSR. 
Mr.  Lay  said  that  if  the  Korean  situation  went  wrong  for  the  Russians, 
they  must  realize  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  them  to  reach  their 
objectives  without  military  action  against  us.  Mr.  Kennan  asked  what 
military  action  the  Soviets  would  most  likely  take  in  case  they  were 
ready  for  World  War  III.  General  Lindsay  said  the  Russians  would 
deliver  the  greatest  possible  initial  attack  within  their  capabilities 
against  critical  industrial  targets  in  the  U.S.  Simultaneously  they 
would  attack  Western  Europe  and  particularly  bases  in  the  U.K. 
Mr.  Kennan  agreed  that  the  Soviets  would  not  start  a  world  war 
unless  they  felt  it  within  their  capability  to  cancel  out  North  Ameri¬ 
can  industrial  potential.  To  him  this  indicated  that  a  global  war  now 
was  rather  remote,  since  he  did  not  believe  the  USSR  had  the  capabili¬ 
ties  to  attack  North  America  successfully.  He  thought  if  the  Russians 
got  into  a  world  war  now  they  would  have  stumbled  in,  and  in  the  long 
run  this  might  be  the  best  situation  for  us. 

It  was  agreed : 

(1)  That  Admiral  Hillenkoetter  would  prepare  a  draft  on  an 
estimate  of  the  danger  spots  where  the  USSR  or  satellites  might  take 
military  action. 

(2)  That  Mr.  Kennan  would  prepare  a  draft  on  what  actions  the 
United  States  would  desire  to  take  in  the  event  of  further  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  moves. 

(3)  That  the  group  would  meet  again  at  11:00  a.  m.  on  Friday, 
June  30,  1950,  in  the  office  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  NSC.5 


5  No  draft  by  Admiral  Hillenkoetter  on  possible  Soviet  military  action,  no 
draft  by  Kennan  on  United  States  response,  and  no  record  of  a  June  30  meeting 
have  been  found  in  the  flies  of  the  Department  of  State.  However,  on  the  30th 
Kennan  transmitted  a  draft  report  titled  “Possible  Further  Danger  Points  in 
Light  of  Korean  Situation”  to  Ambassador  Jessup  and  Deputv  Under  Secretary 
Matthews.  Ivennan’s  covering  memorandum  read  as  follows  : 

“There  is  attached  a  copy  of  a  draft  report  on  possible  further  danger  points 
which  I  prepared  this  afternoon  in  the  light  of  our  discussions  with  the  NSC 
Consultants,  General  Lindsay,  Chief  of  the  Strategic  Planning  Staff,  and 
Admiral  Hillenkoetter.  I  am  sorry  there  was  not  time  to  clear  this  with  you 
but  I  have  shown  it  to  Bohlen  and  to  the  S/P  Staff. 

“We  will  discuss  the  draft  at  the  NSC  tomorrow  at  10:30  a.  m.  If  you  have 
any  suggestions  or  comments,  please  let  me  have  them  before  then. 

“Present  plans  call  for  sending  copies  of  the  report  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  including  the  President,  tomorrow  afternoon.  Prior  to  that  stage, 
there  will  be  no  final  commitment  of  our  Secretary  or  of  the  Department  to  the 
report,  which  will  be  the  report  of  the  special  NSC  group.” 

A  marginal  notation  indicates  that  the  Kennan  draft,  not  printed,  was  re¬ 
written  in  the  National  Security  Council  as  NSC  73  (infra).  (Policy  Planning 
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Report  to  the  National  Security  Council  by  the  Executive  Secretary 

(Lay) 

top  secret  Washington,  July  1,  1950. 

NSC  73 

Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the  National  Security 
Council  on  the  Position  and  Actions  of  the  United  States  With 
Respect  to  Possible  Further  Soviet  Moves  in  the  Light  of  the 
Korean  Situation 

Reference :  NSC  Action  No.  308-&  1 

Pursuant  to  the  reference  action  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
the  enclosed  preliminary  report,  prepared  by  the  NSC  Consultants 
and  Staff,  with  the  assistance  of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense,  the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  is  transmitted  herewith  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  final  report,  which  will  also  include  possible  actions  to  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  to  counter  further  possible  Soviet  moves,  as 
well  as  U.S.  capabilities  to  support  such  action,  is  still  in  preparation 
and  will  be  submitted  for  Council  consideration  at  an  early  date. 

Accordingly,  the  present  enclosure  has  not  been  reviewed  by  the 
members  of  the  Council  nor  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  commits 
neither  body  with  respect  to  any  of  the  views  contained  therein. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 

[Enclosure] 

Draft  Report  by  the  National  Security  Council 

top  secret  [Washington,  July  1,  1950.] 

The  Position  and  Actions  of  the  United  States  With  Respect  to 
Possible  Further  Soviet  Moves  in  the  Light  of  the  Korean 
Situation 

Introduction 

THE  BASIC  OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  U.S. 

1.  In  accomplishing  this  review  we  must  be  always  mindful  of  the 
basic  objective  of  the  U.S.  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  We 

1  NSC  Action  No.  308 -b,  taken  by  the  Council  at  its  58th  Meeting,  June  28,  read 
as  follows  :  “Noted  the  President’s  directive  that  the  Council  resurvey  all  policies 
affecting  the  entire  perimeter  of  the  USSR.”  (S/S-NSC  Files:  Lot  66D95 :  NSC 
Actions) 
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must  be  guided  by  the  premise  that  a  general  war  is  not  inevitable 
and  that,  while  accepting  the  probability  of  local  conflicts  as  the 
aggressor  pursues  his  expansionist  policy,  and  we  counter  this  policy 
as  contemplated  in  NSC  68,  we  must  govern  our  approach  to  and 
resolution  of  each  crisis  with  our  basic  objective  in  view. 

2.  In  this  connection,  our  current  involvement  in  the  Korean  crisis 
is  unique  in  that  it  has  occurred  in  the  only  theater  in  which  the  U.S. 
is  capable  of  conducting  immediate  general  offensive  operations  with 
its  armed  forces.  In  all  other  areas  discussed  herein,  the  armed  forces 
of  the  U.S.  are  either  not  appropriately  positioned  or  are  of  such 
inadequacy  as  to  be  incapable  of  effective  action  in  the  event  of  fur¬ 
ther  crises. 

3.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  conclusions  which  emanate  from  this 
study  can  only  be  derived  after  the  completion  of  the  second  part  of 
this  review  which  will  determine  whether  the  U.S.  is  in  a  position 
to  take  the  action  regarded  as  necessary  under  the  terms  of  this  draft. 

Part  I 

ESTIMATE  OF  POSSIBLE  FURTHER  SOVIET  MOVES  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 

KOREAN  SITUATION  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

I.  Soviet  Intentions 

4.  The  assessment  of  the  danger  of  further  Communist  moves  in 
other  areas  can  be  undertaken  only  in  the  light  of  the  most  likely 
pattern  of  Soviet  intentions.  The  general  conclusion  reached  in  NSC 
68  was  that  the  Kremlin  does  not  now  intend  to  engage  in  a  major 
war.  The  events  of  the  past  few  days,  which  do  not  invalidate  this  con¬ 
clusion,  strongly  indicate  the  following  pattern : 

5.  In  causing  the  attack  to  be  launched  in  Korea,  the  Kremlin  did 
not  intend  to  bring  about  a  general  war  or  to  involve  the  USSR  in 
a  showdown  with  us.  Its  aim  was  rather  to  acquire  strategic  control 
over  South  Korea,  and  at  the  same  time  to  probe  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  by  confronting  us  with  the  following  choices : 

a.  To  acquiesce  in  the  Communist  seizure  of  South  Korea,  thus 
suffering  a  tremendous  prestige  defeat  and  the  loss  of  public  confidence 
everywhere ;  or 

,  To  become  involved  in  a  profitless  and  discreditable  war  of  attri¬ 
tion  with  the  Soviet  satellites  in  Asia,  wasting  our  military  forces  and 
turning  all  Asiatic  peoples  against  us. 

In  either  case,  the  Kremlin  hoped  that  the  ultimate  outcome  would  be 
our  retirement  from  the  Asiatic  scene. 

6.  The  Kremlin  has  calculated  its  moves  with  a  view  to  keeping 
the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Government  unengaged  and  its  own 
military  forces  uncommitted. 
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7.  While  the  Kremlin  was  probably  surprised  and  unsettled  by  the 
vigor  of  the  initial  U.S.  reaction  and  by  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  the  U.S.  move  throughout  the  rest  of  the  non- Communist  world, 
these  developments  do  not  appear  to  have  invalidated  or  modified 
significantly  the  concept  on  which  it  was  probably  working. 

8.  The  reasons  which  have  led  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  to 
yield  to  the  Kremlin  influence  in  cooperating  in  this  program  are  less 
clear,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  are  committing  certain  political 
blunders  of  which  we  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  in  the  coming  pe¬ 
riod.  For  the  moment,  however,  we  must  recognize  that  they  are 
heavily  committed,  by  their  own  words  and  by  the  logic  of  the 
situation. 

II.  Probable  Further  Moves  in  the  Light  of  this  Pattern  of  Intentions 

9.  If  this  analysis  of  intentions  is  generally  correct,  the  Kremlin : 

a.  Will  not  be  inclined,  with  the  Korean  action  now  in  progress,  to 
commit  its  own  armed  forces  to  actions  which  might  be  expected  to 
lead  to  the  outbreak  of  a  new  world  war  ; 

b.  Will  encourage  the  international  Communist  movement  to  take 
every  conceivable  action  to  embarrass  us  at  this  time,  particularly  in 
Asia :  and 

c.  Will  make  every  effort  to  probe  the  firmness  of  our  purpose  and 
our  nerves  at  other  sensitive  points,  above  all  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
where  their  forces  come  in  contact  with  ours. 

10.  Let  us  analyze  each  of  these  points  : 

a.  It  would  appear  that  if  the  Kremlin  does  not  wish  to  provoke 
a  world  war,  it  will  not  launch  overt  military  attacks  with  Soviet 
forces  against  other  countries  in  instances  where  it  can  be  fairly  sure 
that  general  war  would  be  the  result.  We  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
Kremlin’s  analysis  on  this  point,  but  we  believe  that  this  would  prob¬ 
ably  rule  out  overt  military  aggression  by  Soviet  forces  at  this  time 
against  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  same  general  considerations  apply 
to  Iran  as  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  except  that  the  Kremlin  might  con¬ 
sider  that  in  the  case  of  Iran  it  is  less  clear  that  the  U.S.  and  U.K. 
would  react  by  interposing  their  forces.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
Soviet  military  demonstrations  of  force  on  the  frontiers  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  or  in  the  Black  Sea  are  primarily  for  purposes  of  intimidation 
and  political  softening  up  and  probably  do  not  represent,  if  our 
estimate  of  Soviet  intentions  is  anywhere  near  correct,  a  plan  to 
attack  any  of  these  countries  at  an  early  date. 

The  case  of  Yugoslavia  is  somewhat  different.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Kremlin  concludes  that  we  would  go  to  war  if  Yugoslavia  were 
to  be  attacked  either  by  its  satellite  neighbors  alone  or  by  the  USSR 
and  the  satellites.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  project  bears  other  serious 
disadvantages  from  the  Soviet  standpoint.  It  would  tie  Soviet  and/or 
satellite  forces  up  on  a  peripheral  area,  leaving  the  Atlantic  Pact 
srroup  untouched  and  able  to  continue  to  build  up  its  forces  on  the  side¬ 
line  while  Soviet  and/or  satellite  military  strength  was  being  expended 
against  a  well-entrenched  opponent.  It  would  involve  the  deliberate 
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precipitation  of  the  wastage  of  Soviet  resources  to  the  advantage  of  the 
West  in  a  manner  in  reverse  of  that  which  obtains  to  the  situation  in 
Korea.  It  is  therefore  our  conclusion  that  it  is  unlikely,  if  the  above 
analysis  of  Soviet  intentions  is  correct,  that  Yugoslavia  will  actually 
be  attacked.  Again,  it  is  probable  that  the  movements  of  military  forces 
in  the  vicinity  are  occasioned  by  any  one  or  all  of  the  following  pur¬ 
poses  :  intimidation,  deception,  or  desire  to  be  able  to  neutralize  Tito  in 
the  event  that  a  world  war  should  ensue  by  inadvertence  in  the  near 
future. 

Should  the  Kremlin,  contrary  to  our  estimate,  actually  launch  an 
attack  on  Yugoslavia  with  its  own  or  satellite  forces  or  both,  this 
Government  should  follow  its  existing  policy  determinations  with 
respect  to  this  contingency :  i.e.,  it  should  not  enter  into  such  a  war 
directly  but  should  support  Tito  to  the  extent  possible  by  supplying 
arms  and  other  forms  of  indirect  assistance  as  well  as  participating 
in  appropriate  UN  action.  In  this  event,  however,  we  would  have  to 
revise  entirely  our  estimate  of  Soviet  intentions  and  make  a  new 
search  for  the  motives  of  such  an  attack.  As  of  today,  no  such  motives 
are  apparent. 

With  respect  to  Germany  and  Austria,  if  the  Kremlin  does  not  want 
war,  it  will  not  make  moves  with  Soviet  forces  at  those  points  which 
it  thinks  will  bring  on  war;  but  it  will  of  course  go  as  far  as  it  believes 
it  can  go  without  producing  this  result. 

b.  The  second  of  these  points,  namely  the  effort  to  embarrass  us 
in  every  conceivable  way  through  operations  of  Communist  parties 
and  stooge  groups  abroad,  may  not  produce,  in  many  areas,  any  par¬ 
ticular  change  in  the  existing  military  situation,  for  the  reason  that 
the  existing  possibilities  are  already  being  exploited.  However,  in¬ 
tensified  Communist  subversive  or  revolutionary  activity  might  fully 
engage  local  military  resources  in  Southeast  Asia  and  even  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  main  possibilities  under  this  heading  lie  in  the  use  of  the 
forces  of  Communist  China,  the  only  Soviet  satellite,  in  addition  to 
North  Korea,  which  is  today  in  a  suitable  position  to  be  successfully 
exploited  against  us.  These  possibilities  which  may  be  subject  to  rapid 
alteration  in  the  light  of  developments  in  the  Korean  situation  are: 

^  (1)  The  introduction  of  Chinese  Communist  forces  into  the 
Korean  conflict.  While  this  is  a  matter  for  operational  decision, 
it  is  our  assumption  that  we  would  not  hesitate  to  oppose  any 
Chinese  Communist  forces  which  might  engage  themselves  against 
us  in  the  Korean  theater,  or  any  movement  of  such  forces  to  the 
Korean  theater.  If  they  should  become  engaged  in  the  theater  we 
would  have  adequate  grounds  for  air  and  sea  attacks  on  targets  in 
Communist  China  directly  related  to  the  enemy  effort  in  Korea. 
Whether  we  would  wish  to  take  such  action  would  be  a  matter 
for  consideration  in  the  light  of  circumstances  prevailing  at  the 
time.  An  entry  of  Chinese  Communist  forces  into  the  Korean 
theater  would  indicate  a  significant  widening  of  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict  in  the  military  sense  and  should  be  the  occasion  for  a  careful 
review,  and  possible  revision,  of  our  concept  as  to  our  military 
mission  in  Korea,  and  the  over-all  implications  of  our  involve¬ 
ment  there. 
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(2)  The  next  possibility  of  Chinese  Communist  action,  in  order 
of  likelihood,  lies  in  further  Communist  action  against  Chinese 
islands  under  Nationalist  control.  While  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  desperately  anxious  to  get  control  of  Formosa  (including  the 
Pescadores),  and  have  announced  their  intention  to  do  so  regard¬ 
less  of  our  decisions,  it  is  regarded  as  unlikely  that  they  would 
accept  the  risks  involved  in  an  all-out  attack  at  this  juncture.  They 
may  move  against  other  islands  held  by  the  Nationalists,  namely, 
the  Lintin  and  Lema  Islands  off  Canton,  Kinnien  (Quemoy)  Is¬ 
land  off  Amoy,  Matsu  Island  off  Foochow,  and  Tachen  Islands  off 
Chenkiang  Province. 

In  the  event  that  islands  now  under  Chinese  Nationalist  con¬ 
trol,  other  than  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  should  be  attacked 
by  the  Chinese  Communists,  we  would  not  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  defending  them,  but  we  should  also  not  forbid  the 
Nationalists  to  defend  them  and  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  supporting  such  operations  from  Formosa,  provided  that 
such  action  did  not  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  present 
mission  of  our  forces  in  the  vicinity.  (The  foregoing  is  highly 
tentative  pending  further  military  consideration  now  under  way.) 

(3)  The  third  strong  possibility  for  Chinese  Communist  action 
in  the  near  future  is  with  respect  to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao.  Com¬ 
munist  control  over  Macao  would  be  of  no  great  importance. 
Although  it  is  a  Portuguese  possession,  the  operation  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact  does  not  extend  to  it.  The  position  we  should  take 
in  the  United  Nations  in  case  of  Communist  seizure  is  one  which 
will  be  given  further  study  in  the  Department  of  State. 

A  military  attack  on  Hong  Kong  is  not  likely  in  present  circum¬ 
stances.  If  it  were  to  occur,  contrary  to  expectations,  we  would 
approve  of  UN  action  favorable  to  the  British.  We  should  respond 
to  British  requests,  if  any,  for  support  in  the  United  Nations,  for 
relief  assistance  in  the  form  of  food  and  other  supplies,  for  pro¬ 
vision  of  assistance  in  merchant  shipping  for  supplies  or  evacua¬ 
tion,  and  should  give  them  such  military  assistance  as  was  possible 
in  the  light  of  our  own  military  commitments  and  capabilities  at 
that  time. 

The  probability  is  that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  by  means 
of  subversion,  sabotage,  and  civil  disorder  to  make  life  untenable 
for  the  British  in  Hong  Kong,  and  there  will  be  little  that  we  can 
do  with  relation  to  such  efforts.  If  these  circumstances  should 
assume  serious  dimensions  our  principal  political  concern  should 
be  to  see  that  the  British  accept  and  take  the  primary 
responsibility. 

(4)  A  Communist  acquisition  of  control  over  Tibet  in  the  fairly 
near  future  is  to  be  expected.  Here,  again,  our  principal  political 
concern  is  to  make  sure  that  U.S.  prestige  is  not  impaired;  no 
immediate  military  implications  are  involved. 

(5)  Although  intelligence  data  now  available  is  insufficient  to 
indicate  clearly  the  likelihood  of  Chinese  Communist  military 
moves  against  Indochina  or  Burma  in  the  near  future,  such  moves 
are  both  possible  and  logical. 

In  the  event  such  moves  are  made,  the  United  States  should  act 
according  to  existing  policy  determinations  and  should  provide 
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every  assistance  possible  short  of  actual  participation  of  U.S. 
armed  forces.  Further,  the  question  of  employing  U.S.  armed 
forces  should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  situation  at  the  time. 

In  addition  to  this  we  must  recognize  the  possibility  of  developments 
in  Iran,  short  of  an  overt  Soviet  move,  which  would  place  that  coun¬ 
try  under  Communist  control.  Such  developments  are  not  regarded 
as  probable  in  the  near  future,  but  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded. 
The  most  likely  variants  would  be  a  seizure  of  power  by  the  Tudeh 
Party,  or  a  drift  of  the  Iranian  Government  toward  “neutrality”  and 
a  pro-Soviet  attitude.  There  would  be  little  we  could  do  directly  about 
such  a  development,  but  we  would  have  to  act  urgently  to  bolster  con¬ 
fidence  in  Turkey,  Iraq,  and  the  neighboring  areas. 

c.  The  testing  of  our  firmness  in  other  areas  may  take  every  form 
known  to  Communist  ingenuity.  The  present  denial  of  electric  power 
to  western  Berlin  may  be  in  part  an  expression  of  this.  Other  provoca¬ 
tions  and  annoyances  may  occur,  even  up  to  and  including  an  attempt 
to  reimpose  the  Berlin  blockade  or  a  possible  attempt  to  blockade 
Vienna.  If  any  weakness  or  hesitation  is  encountered  on  our  part, 
anywhere,  it  will  be  instantaneously  exploited  by  the  Communists  to 
undermine  confidence  in  us  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  and  to  promote 
a  turn  of  pol  itical  sentiment  against  us. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  our  representatives  in  Europe  be 
instructed  to  show  utmost  vigilance  and  firmness  in  the  face  of  any 
and  all  Soviet  encroachments,  however  minute  or  seemingly  un¬ 
important.  We,  together  with  other  NATO  powers  having  occupa¬ 
tion  commitments,  must  keep  up  a  bold  front  in  Europe  and  be 
prepared  to  make  a  genuine  issue  of  any  infringements  of  our  rights 
or  any  threats  to  the  security  of  the  area.  This  applies  particularly  to 
Germany  and  Austria.  But  we  may  encounter  the  same  sort  of  thing 
elsewhere,  in  the  form  of  attempts  at  intimidation  of  other  countries 
such  as  Iran  and  Turkey. 

11.  In  summary,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  our  present  analysis  of 
likely  Soviet  intentions,  further  real  Communist  moves  in  the  sense 
of  overt  international  aggression  by  military  forces,  are  to  be  expected 
only  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  but  in  other  areas  we 
must  expect  a  variety  of  Soviet  efforts  to  frighten  us  and  our  friends, 
to  divert  our  attention,  to  waste  our  resources,  and  to  test  our  firmness. 

III.  Possibility  that  Kremlin  Might  Decide  for  War 

12.  As  already  stated,  the  foregoing  analysis  has  been  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Kremlin  does  not  intend  to  engage  in  a 
general  war  in  the  near  future  for  the  reasons  stated  in  NSC  68. 
That  assumption  may  be  wrong.  It  is  merely  the  assumption  that 
seems  to  have  the  greatest  support  on  the  basis  of  available  data. 
Should  it  be  wrong,  and  should  the  Kremlin  be  desirous  of  or  recon¬ 
ciled  to  a  general  war  in  the  near  future,  then  the  following  appears 
applicable : 

a.  The  Kremlin  would  have  little  reason  to  wish  the  outbi'eak  of  a 
general  war  to  occur  before  we  had  reached  the  point  of  maximum 
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diversion  of  our  forces  and  attrition  of  our  resources  in  the  present 
Far  Eastern  complications,  which  do  not  involve  the  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  other  words,  as  long  as  things  are  going  against  us 
in  Korea,  and  we  are  being  forced  to  commit  greater  and  greater  re¬ 
sources  in  that  area,  the  Kremlin  would  not  seem  to  have  any  reason 
to  hasten  the  outbreak  of  general  hostilities.  They  would  be  steadily 
increasing  their  own  capabilities  as  ours  diminished.  This  could 
change,  however,  at  the  point  where  the  Kremlin  estimated  that  our 
maximum  weakness  has  been  reached,  and  that  further  passage  of  time 
leading  to  the  material  strengthening  of  the  relative  position  and  mili¬ 
tary  posture  of  the  U.S.  would  not  work  to  Soviet  advantage. 

b.  Even  granted  a  Soviet  desire  to  unleash  a  new  world  war,  it  is 
considered  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  gain  by  isolated  attack 
on  Iran,  Greece,  Turkey,  or  on  Yugoslavia.  Such  attacks,  while  giving 
to  the  Soviet  forces  an  initial  advantage  in  a  restricted  theater  of 
operations,  would  lose  them  the  advantage  of  surprise  in  the  world 
theater.  Furthermore,  none  of  these  restricted  theaters  is  one  in  which 
the  USSR  particularly  needs  the  advantage  of  surprise  in  order  to 
make  initial  penetrations.  These  are  areas  in  which  they  would  prob- 
abty  consider  that  we  would  not  be  inclined  to  oppose  them  at  their 
own  frontiers,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  element  of  surprise. 

c.  It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  Soviets  wish  to  unleash  a  third  world 
war  they  will  attack  simultaneously,  within  the  limits  of  their  capa¬ 
bilities,  in  Germany  and  Austria,  in  the  Near,  Middle  and  Far  East, 
and  against  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  North  American  continent, 
in  order  to  derive  a  maximum  advantage  of  surprise. 

IV.  Possible  Soviet  Moves  Which  Fit  Into  No  Recognized  Pattern 
of  Intentions 

13.  If  the  Soviets  do  not  wish  to  provoke  a  general  war,  they  are 
not  likely  to  launch  attacks  in  isolated  areas  which  might  be  expected 
to  provoke  such  a  war.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  want  a  general 
war,  they  are  not  likely  to  launch  attacks  which  lose  them  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  general  surprise. 

14.  If,  therefore,  overt  Soviet  attacks  were  to  occur  against  Iran, 
Turkey,  Greece,  or  Yugoslavia,  we  would  have  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a  pattern  of  motives  on  the  Kremlin’s  part  contrary  to  the  fore¬ 
going  analysis.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  would  have  to  act.  The  nature 
of  such  action  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia  has  already  been  indicated. 
In  the  case  of  Greece,  Turkey,  or  Iran,  we  would  have  to  accept  a 
Soviet  attack  as  an  indication  that  a  general  war  was  upon  us  and 
unavoidable.  Unquestionably,  the  matter  would  at  once  be  brought 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  at  some  stage  we  would  be  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  whether  and  when  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  war.  The  probabilities  are  that  world  opinion,  in  the  present 
tense  circumstances,  would  not  permit  us  to  delay  long  in  recognizing 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  such  an  eventuality.  The  alternative  would  be  similar  to  that  with 
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■which  we  were  recently  faced  in  Korea,  namely,  a  drastic  and  cata¬ 
strophic  drop  in  world  confidence,  with  attendant  unfavorable  reper¬ 
cussions  on  our  purposes  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Having  recognized 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  we  would  be  guided  by  existing  war 
plans  for  such  a  contingency. 

15.  A  direct  Soviet  attack  upon  our  forces  in  Germany,  Austria, 
or  Japan  is  also  improbable  in  the  light  of  our  present  analyses  of 
Soviet  intentions.  Should  it  nevertheless  occur,  it  would  obviously 
produce  automatically  a  state  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries, 
since  our  own  forces  would  be  inevitably  attacked  and  would  have  to 
act  in  self-defense. 

Part  II 

POSSIBLE  ACTIONS  BT  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  COUNTER  FURTHER  SOVIET 

MOVES  AND  UNITED  STATES  CAPABILITIES  TO  SUPPORT  SUCH  ACTIONS 

(Still  in  preparation.) 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board 
(. Symington )  to  the  National  SecuHty  Council 1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  July  6,  1950. 

Suggested  Action  by  the  NSC  for  Consideration  of  the  President 
in  the  Light  of  the  Korean  Situation 

The  invasion  of  South  Korea  came  as  a  surprise  and  shock,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  world,  but  also  to  the  people 
around  this  table,  whose  job  it  is  to  keep  the  President  correctly 
advised. 

As  we  see  it,  there  are  further  shocks  which  must  be  absorbed,  the 
possible  consequences  of  which  it  is  our  duty  to  present  to  the 
President. 

First  is  the  now  unmasked  great  and  growing  combined  military 
strength  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  such  of  its  willing  and  ambitious  satel¬ 
lites  as  China  and  North  Korea;  a  strength  so  great  that  it  will 
bo  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  settle  this  dispute  in  this  little 
country  of  Korea  for  some  months;  and  if  additional  “outbreaks” 
of  communist  satellite  countries  force  us  into  further  attrition  of  our 


1  This  statement  was  read  and  discussed  at  the  GOth  Meeting  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  July  6,  and  wTas  subsequently  circulated  to  Council  members. 
On  July  7,  in  accordance  with  Symington’s  suggestion,  the  statement  was  referred 
to  the  NSC  consultants  for  consideration  in  connection  with  NSC  73  (supra). 
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own  forces,  the  ramification  of  this  incident  might  not  be  settled  for 
many  years. 

Second  is  the  serious  current  inadequacy  of  our  own  military  forces,, 
to  the  point  where,  even  in  order  to  settle  this  Korean  incident,  and 
without  considering  the  millions  of  trained  Chinese  and  Russian  regu¬ 
lars  which  might  be  used  against  us  in  the  Far  East,  we  are  already 
being  forced  to  seriously  weaken  the  defenses  of  the  United  States. 

(As  example,  if  the  Russians  reimpose  the  Berlin  blockade  there  are 
not  enough  airplanes  available  to  handle  simultaneously  another  Ber¬ 
lin  airlift,  the  Korean  campaign,  and  the  absolute  minimum  airlift 
necessary  for  the  military  defense  of  the  United  States.  This  is  still 
true  even  if  we  commandeered  the  planes  of  all  our  airlines,  which 
action  would  of  course  seriously  cripple  the  domestic  economy.) 

Third  is  the  fact,  also  presented  by  the  Munitions  Board  less  than 
two  months  ago,  that  there  is  no  long-range  strategic  defense  plan. 
Without  such  a  plan  neither  the  Munitions  Board,  the  Resources 
Board,  or  the  State  Department  can  operate  with  efficiency. 

In  other  words,  on  any  really  accelerated  basis,  nobody  knows  what 
to  make,  or  how  much  to  make,  or  when,  or  why. 

If  a  general  war  starts  tomorrow,  therefore,  everybody  will  want 
everything  yesterday;  and  the  operating  chaos  resulting  from  such 
an  approach  to  joint  military-civilian  planning  would  be  further 
complicated  by  the  knowledge  that  any  time,  from  here  out,  this  plan¬ 
ning  might  have  to  also  include  recognition  of  the  problems  of  major 
sabotage  and  devastating  atomic  attacks. 

This  situation  is  a  far  cry  from  the  number  of  years  we  have  always 
been  favored  with  in  the  past  when  it  became  necessary  to  handle, 
with  relative  leisure,  military  and  civilian  mobilization. 

Prior  to  now  also  there  has  been  no  requirement  for  any  true 
civilian  defense. 


Those  are  the  facts.  As  we  see  it,  the  important  point  now  is  to 
first  recognize  these  facts  and  then  present  to  the  President  the  actions 
we  believe  necessary  to  reduce  this  critical  danger  to  a  minimum  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

How  the  situation  developed  is  now  secondary.  What  is  primary 
is  that  we  are  in  it ;  and  what  would  now  seem  most  important  is  our 
best  considered  advice  to  the  President  as  to  how  to  get  out  of  it. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Resources  Board  advises  the  National 
Security  Council  to  recommend  to  the  President  action  based  on  the 
two  following  premises : 

(1)  When  they  believe  they  are  ready,  the  Soviet  Union  plans  to 
attack  the  United  States,  because  it  is  their  often  reiterated  intention 
to  rule  the  world. 
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(2)  In  the  interim,  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected  to  harass  the 
United  States,  through  such  satellites  as  North  Korea,  communist 
China,  and  eastern  Germany. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  premises,  we  should  start  now  to  spend 
more  money  instead  of  less  money  for  our  national  security ;  we  should 
embark  promptly  on  whatever  program  is  necessary  to  support  the 
position  which,  with  our  advice,  the  President  has  taken  before  the 
American  people,  and  the  world. 

In  order  to  properly  support  this  proposed  change  in  security  plan¬ 
ning,  it  is  necessary  that  all  agencies  of  the  Government  operate  from 
the  same  long-range  strategic  defense  plan. 

We  do  not  now  have  such  a  plan.  It  is  essential  as  the  foundation 
for  military-civilian  planning,  and  also  for  that  information  required 
by  the  State  Department  to  conduct  foreign  affairs. 

In  1945  the  President  directed  that  such  a  plan  be  formulated.  Now, 
five  years  later,  he  has  not  yet  received  it. 

The  need  for  this  plan  is  no  theoretical  matter.  Answering  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  five-year-old  directive  may  now  be  essential  to  our  survival. 


In  summary,  Russian  tanks  and  soldiers  are  now  reported  in  South 
Korea,  part  of  the  116,000  troops  estimated  as  now  fighting  against 
us  in  that  theater.  In  addition,  close  to  the  Korean  border  there  are 
reports  of  a  minimum  estimated  100,000  Chinese  communist  regulars, 
plus  another  60,000  Russian  communist  regulars;  or  a  total  force 
striking  or  ready  to  strike  of  at  least  276, 000.3 

In  addition,  we  know  that  the  military  posture  of  the  communist 
nations  all  over  the  world  is  steadily  strengthening. 

Against  this  number,  and  that  posture,  similar  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  that  area  now  total  52,000  combat  troops,  plus  73,000  house¬ 
keeping  personnel. 

Of  these  combat  troops,  around  10,000  United  States  soldiers  and 
some  25,000  regrouped  South  Koreans  are  now  engaged  with  the 
enemy. 

No  airpower  on  either  side  is  included. 

The  British  refused  to  face  up  squarely  to  the  menace  of  Naziism 
until  the  invasion  of  Poland.  Some  might  feel  as  late  as  the  invasion 
of  Norway. 

The  President  carefully  avoided  that  mistake  when  he  electrified 
the  country  and  the  world  by  backing,  with  the  support  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

In  order  to  carry  out  what  is  essential  to  maintain  the  President’s 


3  For  various  estimates  of  the  Soviet  role  in  the  Korean  conflict,  see  volume 

VII. 
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position,  should  we  not  now  recommend  erring  if  anywhere  on  the 
“too  much”  side  instead  of  on  the  side  of  “too  little”  ? 

Our  national  survival  is  now  paramount  over  all  other  considera¬ 
tions.  Is  it  not  possible  that  if  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  freedoms  we  cherish  above  all  else,  any  delay  in  taking  the 
action  necessary  to  implement  the  President's  policy  may  result  in  our 
being  too  late  ? 


117.2/7-1250 

Memorandum  ~by  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  ( Nitze )  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 


top  secret  [Washington,]  July  12, 1950. 

Subject :  Relationship  with  the  Defense  Establishment 1 

Supplementing  Mr.  Jessup’s  memorandum  to  you  on  this  subject, 
dated  J uly  11, 1950  (copy  attached)  ,2 1  wish  to  point  out  the  following : 

1.  For  some  time  it  has  been  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  speedy 
and  clear-cut  decisions  on  matters  involving  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  service  departments,  and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  situation  has  become  acute  recently  in  connection  with  the  work 
on  NSC-68  and  NSC-73. 

2.  Decisions  have  been  obtainable  swiftly  only  when  events  have 
forced  agreement  at  the  highest  level.  However,  this  is  undesirable 
since  these  decisions  are  forced  in  haste,  often  without  proper  pre¬ 
liminary  thought  and  study,  and,  in  any  event,  leaving  a  host  of  other 
issues  unresolved. 

3.  In  the  preparation  of  NSC  papers  on  politico-military  matters 
there  is  no  way  to  obtain  the  views  or  comments  of  the  service  depart¬ 
ments  or  the  JCS  at  the  drafting  stage.  As  a  consequence,  conflicting 
views  are  constantly  brought  to  the  NSC.  This  results  in  irritating 
and  time-consuming  discussions  which  detract  from  the  matters  that 
ought  to  receive  the  full  attention  of  the  NSC. 


1  This  memorandum  was  presumably  drafted  in  preparation  for  the  July  12 
meeting  between  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson, 
and  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Special  Assistant  to  President  Truman,  during  which 
the  question  of  State-Defense  liaison  was  among  the  topics  discussed.  Nitze’s 
memorandum  of  conversation  of  that  meeting  read  in  part  as  follows : 

“8.  Secretary  Johnson  agreed  that  General  Burns  could  not  by  himself  handle 
all  the  complex  relationships  between  the  Defense  and  State  Departments,  and 
that  one  of  his  principal  functions  should  be  to  establish  lateral  contacts  between 
Defense  and  State.  Secretary  Johnson  said  that  he  would  take  steps  immediately 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Defense  Establishment  that  he  approved  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  appropriate  contacts  between  State  and  Defense  and  that  such  contacts, 
once  established,  should  be  continued  without  specific  clearance  with  General 
Burns  for  each  conversation.  He  agreed  that  it  was  more  important  that  the 
necessary  contacts  be  developed  than  that  specific  rules  for  clearance  with 
General  Burns  be  enforced. 


“10.  Secretary  Johnson  agreed  to  Harriman’s  suggestion  that  the  Secretary, 
Harriman  and  he  have  dinner  together  once  a  week.”  (Policy  Planning  Staff 
Files) 

2  Not  printed. 

406-362—77- 
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4.  The  secretariat  of  the  NSC  has  not  been  effective  in  ironing  out 
differences  among  NSC  members  at  the  drafting  stage. 

Efforts  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  problems  set  forth  above  should 
not  be  delayed.  Action  that  might  be  taken  includes  the  following: 

1.  Ketain  the  present  channel  of  communication  with  the  Defense 
Establishment  through  General  Burns  for  certain  urgent  matters 
only.3 

2.  Establish  lateral  working  relationships  between  State  and  the 
military,  so  that  their  respective  points  of  view  will  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  at  the  drafting  stage.  The  NSC  should  designate  working 
groups  to  prepare  a  single  NSC  paper  on  a  subject.  The  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  of  the  Defense  Establishment  who 
are  members  of  those  working  groups  should  be  of  a  stature  to  enable 
them  to  consult  with  the  highest  level  in  their  respective  departments 
or  staffs.  If  this  is  done,  many  conflicts  can  be  ironed  out  at  an  early 
stage  and  the  NSC  can  be  the  forum  for  consideration  of  only  major 
questions. 

3.  The  NSC  secretariat  should  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
top  level  personnel  so  that  the  secretariat  can  work  effectively  with  the 
various  working  groups  established  to  draft  NSC  papers.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  NSC  should  function  in  an  executive  capacity 
and  should  invoke  the  authority  of  the  chairman  if  necessary.4 

As  a  corollary  to  the  above,  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  close 
permanent  relationships  between  the  State  Department  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee.  A  high- 
ranking  officer  selected  by  appropriate  military  authority  should  be 
designated  to  sit  with  the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  designate  an  officer  of  comparable  stature  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee. 

*  Regarding  the  existing  State-Defense  channel  of  communication,  see  memo¬ 
randum  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  on  “Organization  for  the  Handling  of 
Politico-Military  Matters  in  the  National  Military  Establishment,”  August  3, 
3949,  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  p.  365. 

4  The  President  was  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Council. 


661.00/7-1350 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bohlenx 
TOP  secret  [Washington,  July  13,  1950.] 

Evaluation  of  the  General  Situation 1  2 

Careful  and  intensive  analysis  of  possibilities  in  the  world  situation 
in  particular  points  and  of  the  character  of  the  new  Soviet  inspired 
aggression  has  revealed,  of  necessity,  various  interpretations  as  to 

1  See  footnote  1,  p.  221. 

2  The  copy  of  this  document  in  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  Files  bears  a  type¬ 

written  notation  indicating  that  the  paper  was  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

by  Nitze  on  July  13. 
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Soviet  intentions.  However  despite  these  differences  in  estimate,  all 
studies  on  this  subject  which  have  been  conducted  in  State  and  Defense 
agree  on  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  has  the  military  capability  at  the  present  time 
of  taking,  or  inspiring  through  satellites,  military  action  ranging  from 
local  aggression  on  one  or  more  points  along  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  world  to  all-out  general  war. 

2.  While  estimates  of  probabilities  of  Soviet  action  vary  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  agreed  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a  firm  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  take  any  one  or  all  of  the  actions 
which  lie  within  its  military  capabilities. 

3.  There  is  unanimous  agreement,  therefore,  that  the  present  world 
situation  is  one  of  extreme  danger  and  tension  which,  either  by  Soviet 
desire  or  by  the  momentum  of  events  arising  from  the  Korean  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  actual  warfare  is  in  progress,  could  present  the  United 
States  with  new  outbreaks  of  aggression  possibly  up  to  and  including 
general  hostilities. 

There  are  definite  signs  that  the  United  States  reverses  in  Korea 
have  brought  discouragement  and  dismay  to  our  friends  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  as  long  as  these  reverses  continue  this  feeling  will 
deepen,  possibly  even  to  the  point  where  our  friends  and  our  allies 
will  begin  seriously  to  question  the  validity  of  their  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  association  with  the  United  States.  For  the  same  reason  our  re¬ 
verses  will  tend  to  render  more  confident  and  arrogant  our  enemies 
and  increase  accordingly  the  possibility  that  they  will  be  emboldened 
to  take  greater  risk  to  achieve  certain  objectives  than  heretofore. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  it  is  urgently  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  initiate  measures  necessary  to  bring  about  a  rapid  build-up 
of  the  United  States  military  position  both  in  manpower  and  in  pro¬ 
duction  in  order  to  place  us  as  speedily  as  possible  in  a  military  situa¬ 
tion  commensurate  with  the  present  state  of  international  affairs. 
Among  others  the  chief  reasons  for  such  action  may  be  listed  as 
follows : 

1.  Vital  necessities  of  U.S.  national  defense. 

2.  The  possible  deterrent  effect  upon  our  enemies  of  evidence  that 
the  U.S.  is  seriously  mobilizing  its  strength,  as  an  offset  to  the  encour¬ 
agement  they  would  receive  from  our  reverses  in  Korea. 

3.  The  heartening  effect  particularly  in  the  field  of  military 
production  that  such  action  would  have  upon  our  allies. 


[Attachment] 

U.S.  Actions  Kequired  to  Minimize  the  Likelihood  of  Soviet  Ag¬ 
gression  or  of  New  Soviet-Inspired  Aggression  and  To  Deal  With 
Such  Aggression  If  It  Occurs 

1.  From  the  political  point  of  view,  we  can  most  reduce  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  further  Soviet  and  Soviet-inspired  aggressive  moves  by  a 
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decision  to  achieve  a  rapid  and  substantial  development  of  the  strength 
of  our  armed  forces  and  the  armed  forces  of  our  NAT  allies  and  by 
solid  evidence  of  the  economic  and  industrial  measures  to  make  this 
decision  effective.  Measures  under  this  heading  include : 

a.  Federalization  of  the  National  Guard  and  employment  of  the 
draft  to  accomplish  a  rapid  increase  in  forces  under  arms ;  re-activation 
of  available  air  and  naval  equipment. 

b.  Appropriation  of  funds  and  placement  of  orders  to  equip  these 
forces  as  rapidly  as  possible,  including  adoption  of  necessary 
economic  control  measures  (such  as  authority  to  allocate  scarce  mate¬ 
rials  and  to  impose  limitation  orders),  and  activation  of  idle  capacity 
and  development  of  new  capacity  for  production  of  military  end-items 
and  related  items. 

c.  Acceleration  of  rate  of  MDAP  deliveries  to  Western  Europe  and 
appropriation  of  funds  necessary  for  this  and  for  expanding  military 
production  in  Western  Europe. 

d.  Initiation  of  an  intensive  program  for  development  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  new  defensive  weapons. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  a  start  without  awaiting  the 
perfection  of  detailed  plans,  if  necessary  by  requesting  round-number 
appropriations  for  these  purposes  as  a  first  step  toward  building  the 
strength  which  the  Korean  crisis  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

2.  It  is  also  important  to  take  measures  which  will  increase  the 
confidence  and  solidarity  of  the  free  world.  It  also  includes  increased 
economic  assistance  to  potentially  threatened  areas,  possibly  $300 
million. 


Acheson  Papers  1 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  2 

top  secret  [Washington,]  July  14, 1950. 

At  the  Cabinet  meeting  this  morning  the  Secretary  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  on  the  Korean  crisis  and  related  possible  developments : 

The  Secretary  was  asked  what  the  State  Department’s  judgment 
was  on  the  probable  danger  spots  were  with  reference  to  possible  fur¬ 
ther  communist  or  Soviet  moves.  The  Secretary  said  that  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  profitable  for  him  to  go  over  specific  spots  again, 
since  General  Bradley  had  reviewed  these  military  danger  spots,  and 
the  next  crisis  might  arise  at  any  one  of  a  dozen  places.  The  main  point 
was  that  the  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon  were  agreed  on  the 
following  general  points : 


1  Papers  of  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  1949-1953,  at  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Library,  Independence,  Missouri. 

This  document  was  drafted  by  Barbara  Evans,  Mr.  Aclieson’s  personal  secre¬ 
tary,  on  the  basis  of  his  report  of  the  meeting. 
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1.  The  Soviet  Union  has  the  military  capability  at  the  present  time 
of  taking,  or  inspiring  through  satellites,  military  action  ranging  from 
local  aggression  on  one  or  more  points  along  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  world  to  all-out  general  war. 

2.  While  estimates  of  probabilities  of  Soviet  action  vary  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  agreed  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a  firm 
opinion  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  take  any  one  or  all  of  the 
actions  which  lie  within  its  military  capabilities. 

3.  There  is  unanimous  agreement,  therefore,  that  the  present  world 
situation  is  one  of  extreme  danger  and  tension  which,  either  by  Soviet 
desire  or  by  the  momentum  of  events  arising  from  the  Korean  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  actual  warfare  is  in  progress,  could  present  the  United 
States  with  new  outbreaks  of  aggression  possibly  up  to  and  including 
general  hostilities. 

That  is  the  situation  we  face,  and  it  is  one  of  gravest  danger.  It  is 
becoming  apparent  to  the  world  that  we  do  not  have  the  capabilities 
to  face  the  threat,  and  the  feeling  in  Europe  is  changing  from  one  of 
elation  that  the  United  States  has  come  into  the  Korean  crisis  to 
petrified  fright.  People  are  questioning  whether  NAT  really  means 
anything,  since  it  means  only  what  we  are  able  to  do.  Our  intentions 
are  not  doubted,  but  are  [our]  capabilities  are  doubted. 

In  Asia  the  fear  is  manifested  in  two  places — Jap) an  and  India.  In 
Japan  the  Socialist  Party  has  adopted  officially  the  principle  that 
there  must  be  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  with  the  other 
belligerents;  that  Japrni  should  be  neutralized  and  that  American 
troops  should  be  withdrawn.  This  (is  evidence  that  they  believe  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  U.S.  is  dangerous  to  them. 

In  this  situation  the  question  is  what  the  United  States  can  do  to 
affect  these  trends.  Obviously  it  must  do  all  paossible  to  deal  with 
Korean  situation  and  other  po resent  dangers,  but  it  must  do  more  now. 
Prompt  action  is  worth  more  than  pierfect  action.  In  the  very  early 
days  of  next  week  some  action  must  be  announced.  Whether  that  action 
is  the  best  piossible  action  is  less  impiortant  than  that  some  effective 
action  be  taken  and  announced. 

The  Secretary  listed  the  actions  and  announcements  which  must  be 
made :  The  President's  action  regarding  increased  forces  must  be  an¬ 
nounced.  He  must  ask  for  money,  and  if  it  is  a  question  of  asking  for 
too  little  or  too  much,  he  should  ask  for  too  much.  He  should  stress 
production  and  ask  for  paowers  of  allocation  and  limitation.  This  last 
the  Secretary  thought  most  important ;  for  what  we  announce  as  to 
military  steps  will  be  of  some  reassurance  to  our  friends,  but  will  not 
deter  our  enemies;  whereas  what  we  do  in  the  line  of  stepping  up 
production  will  strike  fear  into  our  enemies,  since  it  is  in  this  field 
that  our  great  capabilities  and  effectiveness  lie.  Finally,  the  President 
should  state  that  what  we  are  doing  in  production — one  of  the  great 
reasons  for  increased  production — is  to  help)  our  allies  spieecl  up)  their 
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own  capabilities,  so  that  the  free  world  can  deal  with  obvious  dangers. 
The  President  said  he  agreed. 

Defense  and  State  are  agreed  on  these  recommendations,  which  had 
been  made  by  State,  and  action  will  be  taken  on  Tuesday. 


Editorial  Note 

On  July  19,  President  Truman  transmitted  a  special  message  to 
Congress  regarding  the  conflict  in  Korea  and  its  implications  for  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  After  describing  the  military 
situation,  the  President  stated  the  following :  “In  addition  to  the  direct 
military  effort  we  and  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  mak¬ 
ing  in  Korea,  the  outbreak  of  aggression  there  requires  us  to  consider 
its  implications  for  peace  throughout  the  world.  The  attack  upon  the 
Eepublic  of  Korea  makes  it  plain  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  communist  movement  is  prepared  to  use  armed  invasion  to 
conquer  independent  nations.  We  must  therefore  recognize  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  armed  aggression  may  take  place  in  other  areas.”  The 
President  reported  that  he  had  ordered  therefore  the  strengthening 
of  U.S.  forces  in  support  of  the  Philippines  and  the  speeding  up  of 
military  assistance  to  the  Philippines  and  Indochina.  He  also  stated 
that  he  had  ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent  any  attack  on 
Formosa. 

In  addition,  he  announced  that  he  had  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  exceed  the  budgeted  strength  of  military  personnel,  to  use 
the  Selective  Service  system  if  necessary,  and  to  call  up  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces  as  required.  The  President  asked  Congress  to 
support  this  program  by  authorizing  funds  for  the  1951  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Program  and  by  enacting  measures  designed  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  increased  defense  effort,  to  control  inflation,  and  to  increase 
production.  For  the  text  of  the  message,  see  Public  Papers  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S.  Truman ,  1950 ,  pages 
527-537. 

On  the  evening  of  July  19,  President  Truman  delivered  a  radio  and 
television  address  to  the  American  people  describing  the  situation  in 
Korea  and  the  steps  which  were  being  taken  to  meet  it.  For  text,  see 
ibid.,  pages  537-542. 

The  additional  funds  requested  by  the  President  were  provided  by 
Congress  in  the  first  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1951.  For  information  on  Congressional  action  with  respect  to  this 
measure,  see  editorial  note,  page  352. 
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700.5/7-1950 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  July  19,  1950. 

Mr.  Clayton  1  called  at  his  request.  He  said  that  the  problem  before 
us  was  how  the  free  world  could  arm  itself  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
strength  within  sufficient  time  to  defeat  the  menace  of  communist 
aggression.  The  essential  part  of  this  problem  was  to  accomplish  this 
result  without  the  United  States  going  broke.  If  that  occurred,  we 
should  have  lost  the  struggle.  I  agreed  that  this  was  the  problem. 

Mr.  Clayton  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  only  way  in  which  this 
could  be  done  was  through  federal  union  of  the  democracies.  He  par- 
ticulai'ly  spoke  of  the  importance  of  bringing  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  into  such  a  federal  union.  I  asked  how  this  would  affect  the 
immediate  military  and  financial  program  since  the  basic  task  was 
for  all  the  democracies  to  devote  a  much  greater  percentage  than  at 
present  of  their  national  income  to  military  purposes  and  since  mutual 
aid  is  already  a  principle  in  this  effort.  Mr.  Clayton  said  that  if  western 
Europe  was  overrun  there  might  be  the  possibility  of  the  British 
Fleet’s  surrendering  to  the  Communists,  whereas  under  the  federal 
union  this  would  not  occur. 

Mr.  Clayton  went  on  to  say  that  his  principal  point  was  not  a  mili¬ 
tary  one  but  an  economic  one.  He  thought  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  the  necessary  economic  strength  unless  all  financial  and  trade 
barriers  were  removed  and  that,  under  the  present  small  national 
divisions  in  Europe,  economic  strength  was  not  possible.  He  said  that 
the  President  had  an  opportunity  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  history  if  he  would  pick  up  this  idea  and  move  forward  with  it 
quickly.  Pie  urged  me  to  withdraw  the  State  Department’s  opposition 
to  the  resolution  now  pending  before  the  Thomas  Subcommittee  so 
that  the  matter  could  be  acted  upon  by  the  Congress  and  the  public 
response  in  the  United  States  could  be  obtained.  He  thought  that  if 
we  took  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  the  people  of  the  democracy 
would  override  the  administration  and  insist  on  the  formation  of  the 
federal  union.  I  told  Mr.  Clayton  that  I  would  give  the  most  careful 
consideration  to  what  he  said,  as  I  always  did  to  his  views. 

In  leaving,  Mr.  Clayton  said  that  in  his  opinion  between  20  and  30 
percent  of  our  national  income  should  be  devoted  to  increasing  our 
military  strength  and  that  anyone  who  opposed  such  a  program  would 
meet  with  intense  opposition  throughout  the  country.  I  said  that  the 
Department  was  and  had  been  keenly  aware  of  the  urgent  necessity 
for  the  most  speedy  and  substantial  increases  in  the  amount  devoted 
to  the  defense  purposes. 

Dean  Aciieson 

’•William  L.  Clayton,  Assistant  (Under)  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  1946-1947 ;  previously  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 
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S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  C3D351  :  NSC  68  Series 

The  President  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

PERSONAL  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  W  a  shin  gton  ,  July  19,  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  been  considering  the  steps  which  are 
now  necessary  to  make  the  National  Security  Council  of  maximum 
value  in  advising  me  as  to  the  major  policies  required  in  the  interest 
of  our  national  security  as  a  result  of  the  present  international  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  my  desire  that  all  such  policies  should  be  recommended  to  me 
through  the  Council  in  order  that  I  may  readily  have  the  benefit  of 
the  collective  views  of  the  officials  of  the  Government  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  national  security.  This  result  can  be  achieved  only  if 
there  are  frequent  Council  meetings  at  which  the  responsible  officials 
may  freely  discuss  specific  recommendations  on  which  there  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  coordinated  staff  work. 

Attendance  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Council  has  been  so  large  that 
I  feel  it  has  discouraged  free  discussion.  I  therefore  direct  that  the 
Council  meet  regularly  every  Thursday  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
presiding  in  my  absence  and  additional  attendance  confined  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Souers,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council.  Participation  by  other  officials 
will  be  only  with  my  specific  approval. 

To  be  effective  these  meetings  should  be  preceded  by  carefully  co¬ 
ordinated  staff  work  by  the  best  qualified  individuals  who  can  be  made 
available  for  this  task.  I  would  therefore  like  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  each  to  nominate  for 
my  consideration  one  individual  to  be  a  member  of  a  senior  NSC  staff 
group  which  will  be  designated  by  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 
and  which  will  be  headed  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council.1 


1  Action  No.  332,  taken  by  the  National  Security  Council  at  its  63rd  Meeting, 
August  3,  read  as  follows  : 

“[The  Council]  Noted  the  President’s  designation  of  the  following  officials  as 
members  of  a  senior  NSC  staff  group,  to  be  headed  by  the  Executive  Secretary : 
Philip  C.  Jessup,  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Iv.  Finletter,  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  J.  Smith,  nominated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Re¬ 
sources  Board 

William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Rear  Admiral  E.  T.  Wooldridge,  nominated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Rear  Admiral  Roscoe  H.  Ilillenkoetter,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence” 
(S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  GGD95  :  NSC  Actions) 
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I  am  confident  that  with  your  wholehearted  cooperation  these 
arrangements  will  make  the  National  Security  Council  of  even  greater 
effectiveness  in  the  future  than  it  lias  been  in  the  past. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Harry  Truman 


Editorial  Note 

United  States-United  Kingdom  political-military  conversations 
occurred  in  Washington  during  July  20-24,  1950.  The  United  States 
was  represented  in  the  discussions  by  General  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Ambassador  at  Large  Philip 
C.  Jessup.  British  representatives  were  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
Lord  Tedder,  Chairman  of  the  British  Joint  Services  Mission.  The 
primary  subject  of  consideration  was  the  world  situation  in  light  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  For  documentation  on  these  conver¬ 
sations,  see  volume  III,  pages  1654  ff. 


Editorial  Note 

On  July  24,  1950,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  appeared  in  executive 
session  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  discussed 
the  world  situation  in  light  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War. 
For  the  record  of  his  testimony,  see  Reviews  of  the  World  Situation , 
191^9-1950 :  Hearings  Held  in  Executive  Session  Before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations ,  United  States  Senate  (81st  Cong.,  1st  and 
2nd  sessions),  pages  313-337. 


700.00  ( S )  /7-2550 

Jl emorandmn  of  Conversation ,  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
United  Nations  Affairs  ( THckerson ) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  July  25,  1950. 

The  British  Ambassador 1  asked  to  see  me  and  came  in  at  four 
o’clock  this  afternoon.  He  opened  the  conversation  by  asking  me  to 
read  a  telegram  from  the  Foreign  Office  dated  July  24.  The  telegram 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 


1  Sir  Oliver  Franks. 
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The  Foreign  Office  feels  that  the  UK  and  the  US  Governments 
should  be  considering  the  possibility  of  Soviet  or  Soviet-inspired  ag¬ 
gressive  action  in  other  places  than  Korea.  The  telegram  mentioned 
two  factors  of  importance  in  connection  with  a  Soviet-inspired  attack : 
(1)  whether  the  USSR  Representative  was  present  in  the  Security 
Council  and  thus  able  to  veto  action,  (2)  the  degree  of  help  the  UK, 
the  US,  and  other  free  countries  would  in  any  case  be  ready  and 
willing  to  afford  the  country  attacked.  The  telegram  went  on  to  say 
that  if  such  an  attack  occurred  against  a  country  the  UK  would  feel 
compelled  to  assist  to  the  full  regardless  of  possible  consequences,  the 
UK  should  presumably  give  such  aid  under  the  aegis  of  a  Security 
Council  resolution  (as  in  Korea)  or,  if  vetoed,  under  Article  51. 

The  telegram  continued  that  the  real  problem  arose  if  there  were 
aggression  against  a  country  which  the  UK  was  not  prepared  to  aid 
to  the  full  regardless  of  consequences  (as,  for  example,  Yugoslavia). 

The  telegram  went  on  to  say  that  if  an  attack  occurred  against  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  unless  strong  action  was  taken  by  the  Security  Council  as  in 
the  Korean  case,  the  effect  on  the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  might 
be  disastrous  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  prompt  action  by  the  Security 
Council  in  the  Korean  case  irretrievably  lost.  It  might  then  be  said 
that  the  Korean  case  was  not  a  genuine  action  but  merely  a  US  opera¬ 
tion  and  that  the  UN  had  “bui’ned  its  fingers  in  Korea  and  was  now 
chary  of  taking  similar  action  elsewhere”. 

The  telegram  continued  that  the  Foreign  Office  felt  that  the  US 
and  the  UK  should  consider  the  line  the  two  countries  should  take 
in  such  a  case  in  the  Security  Council  or  perhaps  in  the  UN.  The  two 
countries  might,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  feel  that  they  should 
restrain  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly.  They  might 
want  to  consider  acting  as  a  restraining  influence  on  the  Secretariat 
to  keep  it  from  “running  ahead”  of  the  UN.  There  might  be  a  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  the  UN  to  regard  Korea  as  a  precedent  which 
must  be  followed  whenever  aggression  takes  place. 

After  I  had  read  the  telegram  the  Ambassador  said  that  he  did 
not,  of  course,  expect  an  immediate  reply  since  I  would  obviously  wish 
to  consider  this  matter  before  discussing  it  in  detail.  He  apologized 
for  not  having  copied  this  top  secret  telegram  and  suggested  that  I 
make  such  notes  as  I  wished,  which  I  did. 

I  told  the  Ambassador  that  I  would  consider  this  matter,  discuss 
it  with  some  of  my  colleagues,  and  get  in  touch  with  him  at  a  later 
date.  I  told  him  that  the  only  comment  I  would  make  today  was  to 
draw  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Security  Council  action  in 
Korea  was  taken  in  two  resolutions.  The  first  one  on  June  25  found  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  called  on  the  aggressors  to  cease  hostilities  and 
to  withdraw  to  their  own  territory,  called  on  the  UN  Commission  to 
observe  the  cease-fire  and  withdrawal,  called  on  all  members  to  give 
every  assistance  to  the  UN  in  the  execution  of  the  resolution  and  not 
to  aid  the  aggressor.  I  pointed  out  that  this  resolution,  taken  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  news  of  the  attack  took  place,  could  have  been 
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either  a  springboard  for  further  action  or  the  final  action  taken  by 
the  Security  Council.  Fortunately,  the  US  Government  decided  that 
it  would  support  and  take  military  action  and  we  thereupon  intro¬ 
duced  the  resolution  of  June  27  recommending  that  all  members  give 
such  military  assistance  as  might  be  necessary  to  repel  the  attack  and 
restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

I  suggested  that  this  indicated  a  somewhat  natural  division 
we  might  take  in  action  in  future  cases.  I  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Security  Council  (or  alternatively  the  GA),  in  my  opinion, 
should  make  a  finding  of  the  breach  of  the  peace  and  aggression,  and 
take  action  generally  along  the  lines  of  the  June  25  resolution  on 
Korea  wherever  aggression  occurred.  Further  action  might  well  de¬ 
pend  on  the  country  attacked  and  what  the  principal  members  of 
the  free  world  were  prepared  to  do  about  it. 

I  reminded  the  Ambassador  that  these  were  merely  preliminary 
remarks  and  that  after  considering  this  matter  further  and  conferring 
with  my  associates  I  would  get  in  touch  with  him  further. 

John  D.  Hickerson 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council  {Lay)  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  NSC  68 

top  secret  Washington,  July  28,  1950. 

Subject:  United  States  Objectives  and  Programs  for  National 
Security 

References:  A.  NSC  68 

B.  NSC  Action  No.  321 1 

At  the  62nd  Meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council,  the  President 
made  the  following  statement : 

“The  steps  which  we  are  now  taking  in  the  interests  of  our  national 
security  will  have  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  foreign,  military,  and 
domestic  situation.  I  am  therefore  concerned  that,  despite  our  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  developments  in  Korea,  we  also  attempt  as  best  we 
can  to  project  our  plans  and  programs  ahead  for  the  next  four  or  five 
years.  Only  by  such  future  planning  will  the  steps  which  we  are  taking 
follow  an  orderly  sequence  and  lead  to  the  eventual  achievement  of  our 
objectives. 

“Future  planning  of  this  nature  was  envisaged  by  Secretaries 
Acheson  and  Johnson  in  the  report  which  I  referred  to  the  Council 
in  April  as  NSC  68.  Recommendations  based  on  that  report  have,  in 
my  opinion,  become  more  rather  than  less  urgent  since  the  Korean 


1NSC  Action  No.  321  indicated  that  at  its  62nd  Meeting,  July  27,  the  National 
Security  Council  noted  the  statement  by  President  Truman  made  at  that  meeting 
and  printed  in  the  present  document.  (S/S— NSC  Files  :  Lot  66D95  .  NSC  Actions) 
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development.  In  view  of  this  situation,  as  well  as  tlie  need  to  be  develop¬ 
ing  our  1952  budget  plans  beginning  in  September,  I  would  like  the 
Council  to  submit  to  me  its  response  to  NSC  68  not  later  than 
September  1st.” 

Accordingly,  the  President’s  directive  establishing  the  deadline  date 
of  September  1st,  is  referred  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  appropriate 
action. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  NSC  68  meet  on  Mon¬ 
day,  July  31,  at  2 :  30  p.  m.  to  determine  the  most  expeditious  means  of 
completing  its  response  to  the  President’s  directive,  for  consideration 
by  the  National  Security  Council  prior  to  September  1,  1950. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 


Editorial  Note 

On  August  1,  1950,  President  Truman  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  requesting  that  Congress 
approve  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $4  billion  for  military  assist¬ 
ance.  Stating  that  “the  Communist  assault  on  the  Kepublic  of  Korea 
has  challenged  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  and  jeopardized 
world  peace,”  the  President  asked  $3,504,000,000  for  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  area;  $193  million  for  Greece,  Turkey  and  Iran;  and  $303  million 
for  southern  and  eastern  Asia.  lie  emphasized  the  importance  of  swift 
Congressional  action.  For  the  text  of  the  President’s  statement,  see 
Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S. 
Truman ,  1950,  pages  561—566,  or  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
August  14, 1950,  pages  247-248. 

Hearings  on  President  Truman’s  request  occurred  on  August  2  and 
3  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Secretaries  Acheson  and  Johnson,  and  Olily  and  General  Lemnitzer 
and  others  presented  testimony.  (The  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Bill  for  1951 :  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  (81st 
Cong.  2nd  sess.) ).  The  President’s  request  was  also  considered  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  (see  The  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill  for  1951:  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  United  States  Senate  (81st  Cong.,  2nd  sess.)). 
Secretary  Acheson’s  statement  to  the  Committee,  August  30,  also 
appears  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  11,  1950,  pages 
437-438. 

On  September  22,  following  approval  by  the  House,  the  Senate 
passed  and  sent  to  the  White  House  II. P.  9526,  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  for  FY  1951,  which  allocated  $4  billion  to  foreign 
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military  assistance.  The  breakdown  of  funds  among  areas  of  the  world 
corresponded  with  the  President’s  request  of  August  1.  President 
Truman  signed  the  measure  into  law  on  September  27  (PL  81-843 ;  G4 
Stat.  1044). 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Pace),  the  Secretary  of 

the  Navy  (Matthews),  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Fin- 

letter)  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Johnson)1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  August  1,  1950. 

Under  date  of  July  31,  1950,  you  requested  the  views  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  The  Joint  Secretaries  on  NSC  73/1  as  a  matter  of 
priority.2  The  Joint  Secretaries  already  had  under  preparation  a 
memorandum  covering  a  subject  somewhat  similar  to  NSC  73/1  which, 
with  slight  modifications,  we  submit  herewith  as  responsive  to  your 
request  as  stated  above. 

1.  The  J oint  Secretaries  believe  that  the  Korean  incident  has  created 
a  situation  under  which  there  must  be  an  urgent  and  frank  re-appraisal 
of  the  global  position  of  the  United  States  military  potential.  The 
geopolitical  security  of  the  United  States  requires  diplomatic, 
psychological  and  military  coordination  of  the  highest  order.  There 
is  no  margin  left.  No  additional  commitments  of  United  States  sup¬ 
port  should  be  undertaken  in  the  diplomatic  field,  nor  should  execu¬ 
tive  members  of  the  United  States  Government  make  any  statements 
or  take  any  action  from  which  may  be  implied  a  moral  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  until  such  a  re-appraisal  is  complete. 
Then,  in  light  of  such  re-appraisal,  re-examination  of  existing  com¬ 
mitments  and  review  of  all  possible  moral  commitments  must  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Based  on  this  re-examination  and  review,  we  must  make 
clear  through  diplomatic  and  other  channels  the  extent  to  which 
United  States  support  may  be  expected.  Having  made  such  declara¬ 
tions,  there  should  be  no  deviation  therefrom  until  such  time  as  world 
conditions  moderate  or  the  military  potential  of  the  United  States  is 
substantially  increased. 

2.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Korean  in¬ 
cident  has  clearly  revealed  the  new  pattern  of  Soviet  aggression  and 
demonstrates  that  the  Soviets  have  moved  openly  into  the  use  of  force 
through  puppets  in  their  attack  on  the  non-Communist  world.  It  is  to 


1  Transmitted  to  Jessup  and  Nitze  on  a  personal  basis  by  Edward  T.  Dickinson, 
Assistant  to  the  Joint  Secretaries,  on  August  8. 

2  Secretary  Johnson’s  request  has  not  been  found  in  the  flies  of  the  Department 
of  State.  NSC  73/1.  July  29,  is  not  printed.  For  NSC  73,  July  1,  see  p.  331;  for 
NSC  73/4,  August  25,  see  p.  375. 
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be  recognized  that  the  Soviet  movement  is  monolithic.  Satellite  troops 
are  just  as  much  Soviet  in  this  sense  as  if  they  were  members  of  the 
Red  Army.  The  use  of  satellitic  force,  however,  provides  a  convenient 
cloak  for  Soviet  activities  and  leaves  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of 
Moscow  to  associate  or  disassociate  themselves  from  such  use  of  force 
as  it  serves  their  own  ends  at  any  given  time.  Following  this  pattern, 
satellite  thrusts  are  possible  particularly  in  the  following  areas : 


F  ormosa 

Yugoslavia 

Berlin 

Burma 

Indo-China 

Thailand 


Hong  Kong-Macao 
Greece 

Trieste  (if  Yugoslavia  falls) 
Philippines  (if  Formosa  falls) 
Austria  (if  treaty  signed) 


3.  Should  the  Soviets  use  the  device  of  satellitic  force  in  any  of  the 
above  quarters  or  elsewhere  and  thus  attempt  to  destroy  the  leadership 
and  dissipate  the  strength  of  the  United  States  and  the  UN  they  might 
then  feel  confident  that  they  could  move,  without  interdiction  or  with 
relatively  limited  reaction,  directly  with  Russian  forces  particularly 
in  any  of  the  following  areas : 

Iran  Afghanistan 

Saudi  Arabia  (if  Iran  falls) 

And  they  conceivably  might  be  emboldened  to  take  greater  risks  by 
attacking 

Berlin  Japan 

Turkey  Pakistan 


4.  Furthermore,  North  Korean  successes  or  any  additional  moves  as 
mentioned  above  increase  the  possibilities  of  internal  Communistic 
coup  cVetats  particularly  in  the  following  areas : 


Burma 

F  ormosa 

Thailand 

Indo-China 

Indonesia 

Afghanistan 

Iran 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 
Yugoslavia 


Trieste 

Malaya 

Philippines 

Berlin 

India 

Pakistan 

Italy 

F  ranee 

Austria 

Iceland 


5.  The  magnitude  of  the  more  obvious  “soft  spots”  is  indicative  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  United  States  undertaking  alone  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  free  world  from  Soviet  aggression  be  it  direct,  satellitic  or 
internal.  In  fact,  we  emphasize  strongly  that  the  situation  in  Korea 
is  unique.  There  is  no  other  place  in  the  world— except  those  where 
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Allied  troops  are  present — where  we  possess  military  strength  in  any 
way  comparable  to  that  which  was  available  in  Japan  for  use  in  Korea. 

6.  The  question,  therefore,  arises  as  to  what  we  as  the  United  States 
Government  can  do.  Our  view  is  that  we  must  not  attempt  to  build 
up  United  States  military  power  to  defend  all  these  areas  where  the 
Soviets  in  one  guise  or  another  might  attack.  We  would  badly  dissi¬ 
pate  our  strength  if  we  did  so.  What  then  remains  to  us?  Here  are 
some  of  the  alternatives : 

a.  There  might  be  a  declaration  by  the  President  that  we  will  not 
permit  any  further  expansion  by  the  Soviets  or  their  satellites  in  these 
so-called  “soft”  areas.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  step. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  easy  to  get  around  by  the  coup  d'etat  method 
(viz.  Czechoslovakia)  :  in  the  second  place,  it  commits  the  United 
States  to  take  on  the  Russians  or  their  satellites  if  our  challenge  is  met. 

b.  Another  alternative  might  be  to  recommend  to  the  United 
Nations — probably  the  Security  Council — that  it  issue  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  warning  the  Soviets  that  a  move  in  these  areas  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  act  of  war  and  that  the  United  Nations  would  call  upon 
all  member  states  to  resist  it  with  armed  forces.  This,  too,  seems  to  us 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  dubious  that  we  could  count  on  all  the  other 
nations  to  go  along  with  the  United  States  at  this  point  and  if  the 
Soviets  use  the  satellitic  or  coup  d'etat  method,  there  is  doubt  whether 
there  would  be  general  agreement  among  all  the  other  nations  that 
this  was  in  fact  Soviet  aggression.  For  these  reasons,  the  Joint  Secre¬ 
taries  cannot  convince  themselves  that  this  way  of  handling  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  satisfactory. 

c.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  there  is  one  thing  that  could  be  done 
by  the  United  Nations,  and  that  is  this:  The  United  Nations  on  the 
motion  of,  say,  the  United  States  could  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  Korean  venture  demonstrates  that  the  Soviets  have  developed 
a  new  pattern  in  the  use  of  force  through  their  satellites.  The  United 
States  statement  could  then  go  on  to  recommend  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  that  possibly  the  best  way  of  defending  specific  areas  from  aggres¬ 
sion  by  the  Soviets  or  their  satellites  would  be  to  establish  a  United 
Nations  force  in  each  country  that  might  appeal  for  such  protection 
under  Article  35  of  the  UN  Charter,  forces  which  would  be  very  small 
in  number,  composed  of  troops  from  various  United  Nations  coun¬ 
tries,  including  America,  and  which  would  be  the  counterpart  of  the 
thin  line  of  khaki  which  runs  across  the  dividing  line  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Germany  and  which  to  date  has  been  such  a  formidable 
barrier  to  the  Soviet  aggression.  If  such  a  force  were  in  existence  it 
would  serve  notice  in  the  most  effective  way  upon  the  Soviets  that 
any  crossing  of  these  particular  borders  would  bring  down  upon  the 
Soviets  all  the  strength  of  the  nations  whose  forces  were  overrun  and, 
indeed,  probably  most  of  the  strength  of  the  free  world.  This  proposal, 
however,  raises  certain  other  questions,  particularly  if  the  Soviets 
should  return  to  active  participation  in  the  United  Nations.  There  is 
a  serious  question  that  the  United  Nations  with  the  Soviets  participat¬ 
ing  would  create  a  United  Nations  force  in  view  of  the  probability  of 
Soviet  veto.  Alternatively,  in  the  event  that  Soviet  veto  power  is  not 
used,  it  probably  would  be  impossible  to  create  a  force  without  Soviet 
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and  satellite  troops  being  included.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  some  of  the  nations  which  can  be  classified  as  “soft 
spots”  would  welcome  the  presence  of  such  a  United  Nations  force. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  available  to  countries  appealing  to  the 
United  Nations  for  assistance  a  provision  that  such  a  country  could 
request  assistance  by  submitting  a  list  of  nations  whom  they  would 
consider  friendly  to  their  interests  from  which  the  United  Nations 
might  request  token  forces  who  would  serve  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  frontiers  of  that  country. 

In  the  event  a  veto  prevented  the  above  mentioned  steps,  it  may  be 
taken  as  presumptive  evidence  of  possible  intent  to  attack  and  resort 
may  be  had  to  collective  self  defense  provisions  of  Article  51  and 
token  forces  provided  by  individual  nations  as  above. 

7.  We  cannot  leave  this  question  without  pointing  out  the  danger 
which  in  our  opinion  exists  that  a  Soviet  attack  on  Formosa,  Okinawa, 
the  Philippines  or  Japan  might  produce  a  situation  where  we  alone 
were  fighting  the  Soviets.  No  special  United  Nations  action  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  United  Nations  as  such  to  the  defense  of  these  areas.  There 
are,  we  understand,  nothing  but  American  troops  in  them  with  the 
exception  of  some  minor  Australian  forces.  We  all  know  from  personal 
experience  how  strong  is  the  feeling  for  a  third  force  in  Europe,  the 
urge  toward  a  neutrality  which  would  keep  Europe  out  of  any  con¬ 
flict  between  the  two  superpowers,  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
Even  in  the  United  Kingdom  this  force  has  revealed  itself  on  several 
occasions  and  we  believe  that,  with  the  increase  in  Russian  striking 
power  and  the  demonstration  of  satellite  strength  in  Korea,  more  and 
more  will  be  the  tendency  of  the  Europeans  to  keep  out  of  a  conflict 
which  they  might  feel  would  only  result  in  their  destruction  as  partici¬ 
pants.  For  this  reason  we  believe  full  recognition  of  the  diplomatic 
difficulties  of  the  problem  is  necessary.  We  think  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  bring  the  new  Far  East  line  of  Japan,  Korea,  Formosa,  Oki¬ 
nawa  and  the  Philippines  under  the  United  Nations  legal  umbrella. 
If  and  when  we  propose  that  the  above  areas  be  brought  under  the 
legal  umbrella  of  the  United  Nations,  we  must  recognize  the  possibility 
that  the  United  Kingdom  may  wish  to  bring  Hong  Kong  and  Malaya 
under  a  similar  umbrella,  that  France  may  request  such  action  with 
respect  to  Indo-China  and  that  Portugal  may  request  protection  for 
Macao.  The  United  States  Government  therefore  should  predetermine 
its  position  with  respect  to  such  possible  requests  before  taking  action 
with  respect  to  its  own  interests. 

8.  With  the  increased  possibilities,  due  to  recent  developments,  of 
coup  d'etats  by  Communistic  forces  in  certain  of  the  “soft  spots”, 
the  necessity  for  an  all-out  psychological  warfare  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  an  association  of  our  Allies 
becomes  even  more  urgent.  We  will  discuss  this  problem  in  somewhat 
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more  detail  when  we  give  you  our  reactions  to  NSC  74, 3  but  we 
should  like  to  stress  at  this  time  the  integrated  nature  of  the  problem 
and  the  urgent  necessity  for  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
already  been  engaged  in  active  psychological  warfare  with  an  enemy 
since  1946,  if  not  before,  and  therefore,  that  any  treatment  of  this 
problem  as  an  “interim”  or  “intermediate”  problem  is  not  realistic. 

9.  The  Joint  Secretaries  therefore  recommend : 

a.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  inform  the  other  members  of  the 
National  Security  Council  that  United  States  military  power  is  greatly 
•  limited  as  to  availability  in  the  event  of  incidents  in  other  so-called 
“soft  spots”  of  the  world;  that  based  on  National  Security  Council 
study  73/1,  further  study  be  undertaken  involving  particularly  the 
Joint  Secretaries,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  State  Department, 
(1)  to  re-appraise  the  global  position  of  the  United  States  military 
potential  in  view  of  present  circumstances,  (2)  to  re-examine  existing 
commitments,  actual  and  moral,  that  have  been  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  support  of  other  nations,  and  (3)  to  prepare 
a  policy  paper  delineating  the  limits  of  commitments  that  can  be 
maintained  and  under  what  circumstances  so  that  such  information 
may,  if  desirable  to  the  maintenance  of  United  States  prestige  abroad, 
be  communicated  through  diplomatic  channels  to  the  nations  involved. 

}).  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  request  the  National  Security 
Council  to  develop  a  policy  bringing  the  United  Nations  into  the 
active  defense  of  the  so-called  “soft  spots”  of  the  world :  that  this  be 
done  by  a  United  States  recommendation  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  establishment  of  small  United  Nations 
forces  for  utilization  at  the  frontiers  of  the  “soft  spots”  which  appeal 
for  protection  against  possible  direct  or  satellite  invasion  or  coup 
d'etat  tactics  of  the  Soviets. 

c.  That  it  should  be  adopted  as  United  States  policy  the  placement 
of  the  defense  of  Japan.  Formosa,  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines  under 
the  United  N ations  legal  umbrella. 

d.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recommend  to  the  President, 
through  the  National  Security  Council,  that  he  direct  as  a  matter  of 
urgency  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  to  collaborate  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  foregoing  policies. 

10.  We  recognize  that  this  is  a  most  serious  subject,  that  the  above 
suggestions  are  far-reaching.  We  therefore  hold  ourselves  open  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  you  any  time  at  your  convenience. 

[Frank  C.  Pace,  Jr.]  4 
Secretary  of  the  Army 
[Francis  P.  Matthews]  4 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 
[Thomas  K.  Finletter]4 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

3  NSC  74,  “A  Plan  for  National  Psychological  Warfare,”  July  10,  1050,  a  report 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  State  for  NSC  consideration,  is  not  printed. 

4  File  copy  not  signed. 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Carlton  Savage ,  Member  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff ,  to  Mr.  Paul  H.  Nitze,  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 

top  secret  [Washington,]  August  o,  1950. 

The  attached  paper  concerning  the  conditions  which  might  call  for 
a  U.S.  declaration  of  war  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  questions  of 
mobilization  and  execution  of  war  plans.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  appropriate  for  consideration  in  connection  with  them. 

The  paper  embodies  suggestions  made  by  George  Kennan  and  he 
concurs  in  the  conclusions  and  recommendations.  The  legal  aspects  of 
the  paper  were  gone  over  by  Mr.  Tingling,  a  senior  officer  of  “L”, 
and  it  embodies  some  suggestions  made  by  him. 

C[arlton]  S[avage] 


[Attachment] 

Draft  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Carlton  Savage ,  Member  of  the  Policy 

Planning  Staff 1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  July  27,  1950. 

Possible  Generalization  of  Hostilities 

With  the  possibility  of  the  enlargement  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and 
of  the  inauguration  of  hostilities  elsewhere,  there  has  been  raised  the 
question  under  what  conditions  a  U.S.  declaration  of  war  would  be 
called  for.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  reexamine  the  implications 
of  such  an  act. 

In  the  two  world  wars  of  this  century  we  have  not  “declared  war”, 
but  the  Congress  by  joint  resolution  has  recognized  that  a  state  of 
war  has  been  thrust  upon  us.  Typical  of  these  resolutions  is  the 
following  of  December  8, 1941 : 

“Whereas  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  has  committed  un¬ 
provoked  acts  of  war  against  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  state  of  war  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  which 
has  thus  been  thrust  upon  the  United  States  is  hereby  formally  de¬ 
clared  ;  and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  employ 
the  entire  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
resources  of  the  government  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Imperial  Gov- 


1  A  marginal  notation  on  the  source  text  indicated  that  copies  of  this  document 
were  distributed  for  consideration  at  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  meeting  of 
September  28. 
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ernment  of  Japan;  and,  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful  termina¬ 
tion,  all  of  the  resources  of  the  country  are  hereby  pledged  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

Two  points  should  be  noted  in  this  resolution :  (1)  the  initiative  does 
not  come  from  the  United  States ; 

(2)  “all  of  the  resources”  of  the  United  States  are  pledged  to  the 
successful  termination  of  the  conflict. 

The  state  of  war  established  by  resolution  is  customarily  terminated 
by  peace  treaty.  There  has  been  no  peace  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  nor  between  the  United  States  and  Germany;  a 
technical  state  of  war  exists  with  those  countries,  although  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  proclaimed  the  cessation  of  hostilities  (see  L  memo 
attached.)2 

The  consequences  of  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  are  clear  from 
the  terms  of  the  resolution.  With  its  approval  by  the  President,  we 
start  down  a  road  from  which  there  is  no  turning  back.  We  pledge  all 
our  resources,  human  and  material,  to  winning  the  war.  We  will  to 
fight  until  one  of  the  parties  capitulates  or  there  is  a  negotiated  peace. 

What  would  be  the  outcome  if  the  United  States  entered  into  a 
state  of  war  against  the  Soviet  Union?  While  it  is  assumed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  now  win  a  war  against  the  United  States,  it  is 
improbable  that  the  United  States  could  now  fight  a  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  point  of  the  latter’s  unconditional  surrender.  This 
is  recognized  in  NSC  20/4, 3  which  states  that  we  should  endeavor  in 
such  a  war  to  accomplish  our  objectives  “without  a  predetermined 
requirement  for  unconditional  surrender”.  It  should  be  a  war  of 
limited  objectives,  and  one  which  might  be  terminated  without  a 
peace  treaty. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  realizing  that  since  it  is  not  Communist 
practice  to  issue  a  declaration  of  war  the  initiative  would  have  to 
come  from  us,  we  should  use  the  device  of  recognition  of  a  state  of 
war  only  as  a  final  resort.  We  should  not  thus  generalize  hostilities 
and  restrict  our  freedom  of  action  unless  the  Soviet  Union  affronts 
us  in  such  a  manner  that  no  other  course  is  possible,  or  unless  we  decide 
that  a  generalization  of  hostilities  is  in  our  National  interest. 

We  should  leave  ourselves  free  to  take  limited  military  action 
against  Soviet  forces  without  a  declaration,  if  this  seems  advisable. 
We  have  considerable  maneuverability  for  this  purpose. 

The  President’s  Proclamation  of  unlimited  national  emergency  of 
May  27,  1941  is  still  in  effect.  In  it  the  President  (1)  proclaims  that 

a  The  memorandum  does  not  accompany  the  source  text. 

3  NSC  20/4,  “U.S.  Objectives  with  Respect  to  the  USSR  to  Counter  Soviet 
Threats  to  U.S.  Security,”  a  report  by  the  National  Security  Council,  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1948,  is  in  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  x,  Part  2,  p.  662. 
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the  emergency  requires  U.S.  military,  naval,  air  and  civilian  defenses 
be  put  on  the  basis  of  readiness  to  repel  acts  or  threats  of  aggression 
directed  toward  the  Western  Hemisphere;  (2)  calls  upon  citizens  en¬ 
gaged  in  production  for  defense  to  give  precedence  to  the  needs  of 
the  nation;  (3)  calls  for  cooperation  to  assure  internal  security;  and 
(4)  calls  upon  all  “loyal  citizens  to  place  the  nation's  needs  first  in 
mind  and  in  action  to  the  end  that  we  may  mobilize  and  have  ready 
for  instant  defensive  use  all  of  the  physical  powers,  all  of  the  moral 
strength  and  all  of  the  material  resources  of  this  nation.”  There  are 
also  some  hundred  war-time  statutes  still  in  effect. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  does  not  require  the  member  nations 
to  enter  into  a  state  of  war  in  case  of  aggression,  but  merely  to  take 
such  military  action  as  is  necessary  to  “maintain  or  to  restore  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security,”  as  is  now  being  done  in  the  case  of  the 
conflict  in  Korea.  The  Charter  leaves  each  nation  free  to  determine 
how  it  will  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  Charter.  Consequently, 
it  is  a  domestic  matter  whether  we  carry  them  out  with  or  without  a 
declaration  of  war. 

The  Atlantic  Treaty  is  in  effect  a  defensive  military  alliance,  but 
it  does  not  require  the  parties  to  enter  into  a  state  of  war  as  did  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  of  1902  and  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  1941.  It  merely  provides  that  in  case  of  an  attack  on  one  of  the 
parties,  the  others  will  assist  that  party  with  appropriate  action 
including  the  use  of  armed  force.  If  Russia  or  a  Russian  satellite 
attacks  one  of  the  nations  party  to  the  Atlantic  Treaty,  our  coming 
to  its  assistance  would  not  necessarily  call  for  a  U.S.  declaration  of 
war.  However,  if  there  was  a  resultant  generalization  of  hostilities,  a 
declaration  almost  certainly  would  be  required. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Extensive  hostilities  can  be  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  a  state  of  war. 

2.  Such  a  declaration  should  be  made  only  when  required  by  over¬ 
whelming  National  interest. 

3.  The  National  interest  might  require  that  we  carry  on  limited 
hostilities  against  the  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  without  a 
declaration. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Secretary  should  discuss  this  matter  with  the  President. 


Editorial  Note 

At  its  64th  Meeting  on  August  10,  1950,  the  National  Security 
Council  agreed  in  principle  that  the  port  security  program  proposed 
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in  document  NSC  78,  August  7,  1950  (which  concluded  that  the  chief 
presumed  danger  of  unconventional  attack  against  the  harbors, 
territorial  waters,  and  installations  of  the  United  States  lay  in  the 
uncontrolled  use  of  American  ports  by  Soviet  and  Soviet  satellite  ves¬ 
sels),  should  be  put  into  effect,  subject  to  the  working  out  of  details 
between  the  departments  and  agencies  concerned.  On  October  18, 1950, 
President  Truman  issued  Executive  Order  1017,3  (15  F.R.  7005) 
which  instituted  a  program  of  port  security  closely  following  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  NSC  78.  The  text  of  NSC  78  and  related  papers  are 
scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  IV. 


6G1.00/8— S50 

Memorandum  by  the  Counselor  (Kennan)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  August  8, 1950. 

I  thought  it  might  be  useful  if  at  this  juncture  I  were  to  make  a 
round-up  of  Communist  intentions,  as  far  as  they  seem  to  me  dis¬ 
cernible  on  evidence  now  available. 

1.  The  Soviet  Communists  did  not  launch  the  Korean  operation  as  a 
first  step  in  a  world  war  or  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  local  operations 
designed  to  drain  U.S.  strength  in  peripheral  theaters.  They  simply 
wanted  control  of  South  Korea ;  saw  what  looked  to  them  like  a  favor¬ 
able  set  of  circumstances  in  which  to  achieve  it;  feared  that  if  they 
did  not  achieve  it  now,  time  might  run  out  on  them.  They  did  not 
think  it  likely  that  we  would  intervene  militarily,  and  tnought  that 
if  we  did  try  to  intervene  we  would  get  there  too  late. 

2.  While  there  is  no  reason,  as  indicated  above,  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  desired  a  general  military  conflict  at  this  time,  that 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  they  might  now  consider  it  less 
likely  that  the  early  outbreak  of  such  a  conflict  could  be  avoided.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  this  may  be  their  frame  of  mind  at  the  moment; 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  in  this  case  their  behavior  in  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs  would  be  in  large  measure  the  same  as  though  they 
themselves  had  deliberately  decided  to  unleash  a  general  war. 

It  may  be  asked,  of  course,  how  they  could  come  to  consider  war 
probable  though  not  desirable,  when  a  few  simple  concessions  on 
their  part  would  suffice  to  remove  the  danger.  The  answer  is  that 
they  are  conscious  of  weaknesses  in  their  own  position  which  we,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  ignore;  and  what  appear  to  us  as  easy  and 
cheap  concessions  on  their  part  look  to  them  like  initial  steps  in  a 
process  which  could  easily  lead  to  a  crumbling  of  their  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  power. 
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3.  In  the  face  of  our  intervention,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  naturally 
followed  with  most  intense  interest  the  subsequent  course  of  military 
operations.  They  refrained  from  engaging  air  forces  after  our  entry 
into  the  picture,  probably  because  such  air  strength  as  they  had  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  theater  of  operations  was  intended  for  support  of  the 
North  Koreans  against  the  South  Koreans  alone,  and  was  neither 
sufficient  (momentarily)  nor  expendable  for  operation  against  U.S. 
They  have  no  doubt  been  surprised  and  impressed  with  ground  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  North  Koreans  even  in  face  of  a  total  renunciation  of  the 
air  arm  on  their  own  part  and  the  consequent  unlimited  freedom  of 
air  operation  on  the  part  of  their  adversary.  (This  will  quite  probably 
affect  their  estimates  of  Soviet  military  capabilities  in  other  areas.) 

4.  As  North  Korean  forces  approached  the  end  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Soviet  leaders  naturally  envisaged  the  possibility  that  we  would 
be  driven  out  entirely.  Their  re-entry  into  U.N.  was  doubtless  decided 
upon  in  light  of  this  eventuality,  since  the  period  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  our  ejection  would  obviously  be  the  best  moment  to  strike  for  a 
United  Nations  settlement  which  would  bar  our  re-entry  and  thus 
seal  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 

5.  Nevertheless,  they  have  been  keenly  aware  of  the  converse  possi¬ 
bility  (namely,  that  we  would  not  be  forced  out)  and  know  that  in 
this  case  several  disturbing  factors  would  arise  from  their  point  of 
view ;  notably : 

{a)  A  great  portion  of  North  Korean  strength  was  probably  com¬ 
mitted  and  expended  in  the  initial  effort  to  force  us  out ;  if  this  effort 
is  unsuccessful,  a  period  of  exhaustion  and  depletion  of  reserve 
strength  might  ensue  on  the  North  Korean  side,  just  as  the  U.N.  forces 
Avere  beginning  to  build  up  strength. 

(b)  The  Kremlin,  having  expected  to  complete  the  Korean  opera¬ 
tion  on  special  supplies  stock-piled  for  the  purpose  and  being  unwilling 
to  deplete  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  arsenals  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Red  Army,  may  find  itself  in  a  relatively  poor  position  to  conduct  a 
war  of  attrition  at  a  point  some  5,000  miles  from  Moscow. 

( c )  Communications  for  the  North  Korean  army  are  presumably 
steadily  deteriorating  under  our  bombings. 

The  Kremlin  leaders  are  therefore  well  aware  that  the  military 
fortunes  might  easily  soon  be  altered  to  their  disfavor. 

5.  [sic]  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  leaders  must  be  seriously  worried 
over  the  proximity  of  the  Korean  fighting  to  their  own  borders  and 
over  the  direct  damage  which  can  conceivably  be  done  to  their  military 
interests  by  any  extension  of  the  area  of  hostilities.  It  is  probable  that 
their  strategic  interests  in  the  Soviet  Far  East  have  already  been 
directly  affected  by  the  destruction  of  industrial  installations  of  mili¬ 
tary  significance  in  North  Korea.  If  our  forces  should  begin  to  ad- 
A^ance,  it  might  become  necessary  for  the  Soviet  command  to  draw  on 
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the  Far  Eastern  Eed  Army  Air  Force  to  an  extent  which  they  would 
consider  undesirable  and  dangerous.  Our  reconnaissance  flights  and 
naval  patrols  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Northern  borders  of  Korea 
will  seem  to  them  to  involve  the  danger  of  revealing  to  us  intelligence 
concerning  the  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok  areas  to  a  highly  un¬ 
desirable  degree.  Finally,  it  must  be  to  them  an  intensely  humiliating 
and  irritating  experience  to  be  obliged  either  to  keep  their  naval  forces 
out  of  areas  which  seem  to  them  almost  part  of  their  territorial  waters 
or,  alternatively,  to  risk  their  being  molested  and  destroyed  by  U.S. 
and  other  naval  units. 

7.  In  the  light  of  this  situation,  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  are : 

(a)  About  to  bring  in  the  Korean  units,  formerly  operating  with 
the  Chinese  Communist  forces  in  South  China,  to  participate  in  actual 
combat  in  South  Korea ; 

(&)'  Introducing  into  North  Korea  their  own  puppet  Chinese  forces 
from  Manchuria,  to  act  as  a  first  reserve  defense  buffer ;  and 

(c)  Preparing  to  re-occupy  North  Korea  with  their  own  Red  Army 
forces,  if  necessary,  to  forestall  any  U.S.  advance  beyond  the  38th 
Parallel.  (Any  further  direct  detriment  to  their  Far  Eastern  military 
establishment  which  may  result  from  hostilities  in  South  Korea  may 
be  expected  to  hasten  such  re-entry.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Mao  wishes  to  commit  any  of  his  own  forces 
to  Korea,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Moscow  has  reached  any  agree¬ 
ment  with  him  envisaging  such  entry.  This  situation  is  of  course 
subject  to  change  at  any  moment. 

8.  As  Bohlen  emphasized  when  he  was  here,  when  the  tide  of  battle 
begins  to  change,  the  Kremlin  will  not  wait  for  us  to  reach  the  38th 
Parallel  before  taking  action.  When  we  begin  to  have  military  suc¬ 
cesses,  that  will  be  the  time  to  watch  out.  Anything  may  then  happen — 
entry  of  Soviet  forces,  entry  of  Chinese  Communist  forces,  new  strike 
for  U.N.  settlement,  or  all  three  together. 

9.  The  reported  absence  of  the  Japanese  Communist  leaders  from 
Japan,  taken  in  conjunction  with  depletion  of  our  strength  in  Japan, 
with  the  inadequate  state  of  the  Japanese  police,  and  with  our  paucity 
of  information  about  internal  developments  in  Japan,  is  disturbing. 
We  should  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  at  any 
time  of  a  rival  Japanese  government  in  North  Korea,  and  attempts  at 
infiltration  and  subversion  on  a  serious  scale  in  Japan.  (The  number  of 
Japanese  prisoners-of-war  remaining  in  Soviet  hands  is  presumably 
great  enough  to  provide  personnel  for  such  efforts.) 

10.  Evidence  of  Chinese  Communist  plans  with  respect  to  Formosa 
is  inconclusive.  Had  we  not  reacted  as  we  did  on  June  27,  the  com¬ 
munist  forces  would  probably  already  have  seized  the  island.  In  the 
circumstances,  the  Peiping  leaders  have  plainly  been  vacillating. 
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Chances  are  somewhat  less  than  50-50  that  they  will  make  the  attempt 
in  the  next  six  weeks  (i.e.,  before  the  setting  in  of  the  southwest 
monsoons).  If  the  attempt  is  not  made  within  this  period  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  made  at  all  at  the  present  juncture.  Nothing  that  has  yet 
occurred  gives  us  reason  to  believe  (a)  that  the  Nationalists  could  not 
hold  the  island  with  what  they  now  have  if  determined  to  do  so  and 
well-led  in  the  operation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  (b)  that  they  would , 
as  things  now  stand  actually,  put  up  any  appreciable  resistance  if 
Chinese  Communist  forces  were  to  land  on  the  island  in  sizeable 
strength.  (This  is  not  to  say  they  will  not  fight;  it  is  merely  to  say 
that  nothing  we  now  know  gives  us  any  assurance  that  they  will.) 

11.  With  respect  to  Indo-China,  the  Chinese  Communists  are  now 
lending  fairly  large-scale  assistance  in  the  training,  and  to  some 
extent  the  equipping,  of  new  Viet  Minh  forces,  who  will  presumably 
be  moved  across  the  border  in  time  to  participate  in  the  intensified 
hostilities  which  are  expected  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  There  are 
no  indications  as  yet  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  introducing  their  own  forces  into  the  Indo-Chinese  guerrilla 
war,  and  indeed  this  would  raise  delicate  political  problems  for 
Peiping  and  Moscow  and  the  Viet  Minh,  if  it  were  to  occur.  However, 
there  is  fairly  serious  evidence  that  Chinese  assistance  short  of  this 
may  soon  assume  much  more  serious  proportion  and  even  involve 
some  show  of  Chinese  force  along  the  frontier. 

12.  With  respect  to  Iran,  the  war  of  nerves  will  be  carried  on 
vigorously,  possibly  even  to  the  point  of  a  demand  for  Iranian  assent 
to  the  re-entry  of  Soviet  troops  into  northern  Iran  on  the  basis  of  the 
1921  agreement.  If  the  Iranian  Government  stands  firm,  refuses  to 
give  its  assent,  and  makes  it  plain  that  an  entry  of  Soviet  forces  in 
defiance  of  its  wishes  will  be  opposed  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  move  will  be  attempted. 

13.  In  the  Balkans,  evidence  as  to  Soviet  intentions  is  inconclusive. 
It  is  probable  that  at  least  until  quite  recently  the  Soviet  leaders  had 
themselves  not  made  up  their  minds  what  to  do  in  that  area.  An  attack 
against  either  Turkey  or  Greece  is  not  a  promising  undertaking,  from 
their  standpoint,  as  long  as  Tito  remains  recalcitrant  and  not  mili¬ 
tarily  crushed.  The  position  of  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  as  an  uncommitted, 
unpredictable  and  possible  hostile  force  on  the  flank  of  their  Balkan 
satellites  would  be  uncomfortable  for  the  Soviet  leaders  in  the  event 
of  war  in  Europe;  and  it  is  possible  that,  convinced  of  the  likelihood 
of  an  early  outbreak  of  war,  they  consider  it  mandatory,  as  a  measure 
of  military  precaution,  to  eliminate  the  political  resistance  to  their 
power  in  1  ugoslavia.  Nevertheless,  any  attempt  along  these  lines, 
whether  launched  exclusively  with  satellite  forces  or  with  Soviet 
forces,  or  with  both,  involves  formidable  risks  and  disadvantages  from 
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their  own  standpoint,  and  they  will  not  come  lightly  to  such  a  decision. 

Id.  In  Germany,  they  will  continue  to  try  to  build  up  armed 
strength  in  Eastern  Germany  and  to  provide  it  with  a  political  and 
diplomatic  framework  (with  respect  to  peace  treaty,  alliances  with 
other  satellite  powers,  etc.)  which  would  place  it  in  a  suitable  position 
to  make  trouble  for  the  western  powers,  including  eventually  armed 
action  by  German  units,  along  the  Korean  pattern.  The  recent 
instructions  to  West  German  Communists  to  oppose  the  occupying 
powers  indicate  that  those  communists  are  regarded  as  fully  expend¬ 
able,  and  that  their  contemplated  role  in  the  execution  of  Soviet  plans 
for  the  extension  of  communist  power  to  Western  Germany  is  only 
a  subsidiary  one — the  main  burden  being  borne  either  by  eventual 
armed  attack  from  eastern  Germany  or,  as  Moscow  continues  to  hope, 
by  an  aroused  German  nationalism,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

15.  Information  on  Soviet  instructions  to  the  western  European 
communists  indicates  only  a  desire  on  Moscow’s  part  to  be  ready  for 
all  contingencies.  Moscow  is  particularly  interested  in  a  build-up  of 
the  sub-surface  militant  units  of  the  western  European  communist 
parties  to  a  point  where  they  could  play  an  important  subsidiary  role 
(by  sabotage,  civil  disorder,  seizure  and  temporary  exercise  of  police 
authority,  etc.)  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  would  be  the  Soviet 
purpose  in  the  event  of  war.  This  could  be  an  indication  of  either 
direct  offensive  intentions  or  of  a  sharp  anxiety  lest  general  hostili¬ 
ties  should  break  out  in  the  near  future.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
latter. 

16.  As  far  as  general  world  strategy  is  concerned,  the  most  likely 
pattern  of  Soviet  intentions  is  the  following : 

The  Soviet  leaders  would  still  like  to  avoid  general  hostilities  and 
hope  that  their  present  purposes,  namely  the  promotion  of  the  security 
of  their  own  power  by  the  complete  shattering  of  U.S.  prestige  and 
influence  outside  the  North  American  continent  and  the  subjugation 
of  all  of  Eurasia  to  their  own  political  will,  can  be  achieved  by  means 
less  risky,  less  costly,  and  less  restricting  on  their  own  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion.  In  particular,  they  are  not  attracted  by  the  prospect  (which  looms 
so  large  in  the  minds  of  people  elsewhere)  of  occupying  all  of  Western 
Europe  before  they  are  able  to  crush  U.S.  industrial  and  military 
power;  for  they  would  thereby  only  place  themselves  in  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Germans  in  1942,  and  incur  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  which  there  would  be  no  calculable  satisfactory  termina¬ 
tion  at  any  early  date.  They  still  recognize  a  possibility — in  fact,  a 
fairly  strong  possibility— that  it  will  prove  possible  for  them  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes  by 
means  short  of  general  hostilities.  In  the  light  of  recent  events,  how¬ 
ever,  they  probably  rate  considerably  lower  than  they  did  some  months 
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ago  the  possibility  of  avoiding  general  hostilities.  They  are  wise 
enough  to  recognize  the  cumulative  tendencies  in  international  com¬ 
plications  and  the  great  role  of  the  unforeseen  and  the  unintended  in 
situations  of  extreme  delicacy  and  instability.  For  this  reason,  they 
are  no  doubt  preparing  with  intensified  vigor  and  in  every  way  for 
the  contingency  that  general  war  might  develop.  This  will  be  widely 
reflected  in  the  evidences  of  their  attitudes  and  operation,  in  the 
coming  period.  But  they  almost  certainly  wish  at  least  to  delay  an 
outbreak  of  general  hostilities,  if  the  latter  cannot  be  avoided;  and 
they  have  not  written  off  the  possibility  that  general  war  may  be 
avoided  entirely. 

This  being  the  case,  they  will  continue  to  conduct  against  us  in  the 
coming  period  the  most  intensive  and  savage  type  of  political  war¬ 
fare,  interspersing  political,  psychological,  covert-subversive,  and 
limited  military  means  as  may  seem  to  them  suitable  and  advisable. 
They  will  do  this  in  the  hope  that  if  this  attack  is  sufficiently  success¬ 
ful  it  will  obviate  any  necessity  of  a  general  war  from  their  stand¬ 
point  ;  but  that  if  war  cannot  be  avoided,  it  will  put  them  in  a  better 
position  both  to  conduct  it  militarily  and  to  carry  it  to  a  political 
conclusion  which  they  would  regard  as  favorable. 

The  main  accent  of  this  political  warfare  will  be  laid  on  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  major  point  of  disunity  evident  in  the  non¬ 
communist  world,  namely  the  relationship  of  the  non-communist 
powers  to  Communist  China  and  to  Asiatic  problems  in  general.  The 
Kremlin  sees  that  the  U.S.  is  encumbered  (a)  by  strategic  interests 
in  Japan  which  the  other  non-communist  powers  share  only  in  minor 
and  varying  degrees,  and  (b)  by  internal  political  inhibitions  of  the 
heaviest  sort  which  make  it  impossible  for  it  to  compete  on  favorable 
terms  for  the  exploitation  of  nationalist  feeling  in  Asia  or  even  to 
come  to  any  real  meeting  of  the  minds  with  other  important  countries, 
notably  the  British  and  the  Indians,  on  Asiatic  matters.  They  will 
continue  to  drive  at  this  weak  point  in  the  hope  that  we  can  be  thus 
discredited  with  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  isolated  from  the  other  non¬ 
communist  powers;  that  cur  position  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines, 
in  particular,  can  thus  be  psychologically  undermined;  and  that  we 
can  finally  be  placed  before  the  choice  of  continuing  to  try  to  police 
Japan  in  the  face  of  a  violently  hostile  and  aroused  popular  resistance 
or  agreeing  to  a  treaty  of  peace  which  will  throw  open  the  field  for 
the  pursuit  of  Soviet  political  purposes  and  the  eventual  integration 
of  Japan,  with  its  war  potential,  into  the  Soviet  satellite  area. 

The  Soviet  leaders  no  doubt  feel  that  they  have  good  grounds  to 
hope  not  only  that  this  result  can  be  achieved,  but  that  our  position 
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in  Europe  will  by  that  time  be  so  seriously  undermined  as  to  assure 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  accomplishment  of  Soviet  global  objec¬ 
tives  even  in  the  absence  of  general  war.  It  suffices  to  point  out  that 
the  ensuing  train  of  events  might  logically  be  expected  to  lead  to  the 
break-up  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  organization,  the  political  defection 
of  Germany,  and  the  eventual  strategic  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  from 
the  European  continent. 

George  F.  Kennan 


661.00/8—1150 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

top  secret  Moscow,  August  11,  1950—4  p.  m. 

386.  Despite  the  Korean  conflict,  plethora  of  subsequent  rumors 
and  an  obvious  increase  in  intensity  of  the  war  of  nerves,  none  of  the 
developments  since  April  of  this  year  seems  to  us  to  alter  the  Em¬ 
bassy’s  basic  opinion  that,  although  they  are  prepared  to  assume 
grave  risks  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objectives,  the  Soviet  leaders  do  not 
desire  to  engage  themselves  in  global  conflict  in  the  near  future.  Their 
actions  appear  to  indicate  that  they  hope  to  make  most  effective  use 
of  their  existing  strength  through  championing  world  peace  move¬ 
ments  on  the  one  hand  and  inflating  a  war  scare  on  the  other  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  revolutionary  situation  on  a  world  scale  in 
which  the  military  might  of  the  USSR  and  its  satellites  could  be 
either  the  critical  element  in  a  violent  clash  (war  between  the  im¬ 
perialist  and  anti-imperialist  camps) ,  or  the  power  behind  the  throne 
for  a  grand  coup  d'etat. 

For  victory  by  either  method  this  dual  policy  of  blandishment  and 
threat  must  increase  in  intensity  in  order  to  achieve  its  purpose  of 
isolating  the  US  as  much  as  possible  from  other  capitalist  govern¬ 
ments  and  of  isolating  those  capitalist  governments  that  do  cooperate 
with  the  US  from  their  people.  This  process  reached  a  certain  cre¬ 
scendo  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and  the  spurt  in  con¬ 
centration  on  the  Stockholm  appeal  signature  campaign  which 
accompanied  it.  Korea  fits  on  what  might  be  termed  the  left  hand  of 
this  policy — demonstration  of  strength.  The  Berlin  blockade,  the 
Soviet  walkout  of  UN,  Soviet  actions  in  the  Baltic,  the  Soviet  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  Austrian  treaty,  and  the  Whitsunday  demonstration  are 
all  part  of  this  picture.  These  previous  steps  all  created  much  ten¬ 
sion  and  apprehension  without  entailing  for  the  Soviets  direct  risk 
of  military  reaction  such  as  might  have  developed  over  an  attempt 
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to  seize  Berlin  forcibly  or  dispose  of  Tito  through  overt  military  ac¬ 
tion.  Korea  was  only  a  short  step  forward.  It  was  a  place  where 
Soviet  might  could  be  impressively  demonstrated  and  where  the  So¬ 
viet  rulers  had  good  reason  to  suppose  that  no  effective  military 
counteraction  would  be  taken.  At  little  risk  they  were  playing  for 
tremendous  stakes  in  power-conscious  Asia  and  in  apprehensive  Eu¬ 
rope.  Even  so  its  repercussions  were  felt  in  India,  Egypt  and  other 
sensitive  spots  that  entertain  doubts  about  the  strength  and  unity  of 
the  western  world  vis-a-vis  the  USSR.  Looking  back  it  might  have 
paid  the  Soviets  to  have  made  a  greater  expenditure  to  assist  the 
Chinese  in  taking  Formosa.  This  would  have  impressed  Asia  and 
have  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  unity  of  the  free  world.  This  project 
cannot  be  undertaken  now  without  large  risk  of  involving  themselves 
as  well  as  China  in  a  war  with  the  US. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  were  prepared  to  follow  up  a  quick 
complete  victory  in  Korea  with  either  another  attack  where  there 
were  adequate  prospects  for  localizing  the  conflict  or  for  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  saber  rattling  at  sensitive  points.  Even  though  the  latter  can 
be  conducted  chiefly  through  the  circulation  of  alarmist  rumors,  some 
shifting  of  troops  along  frontiers  is  helpful  for  both  purposes.  A 
decision  as  to  whether  to  attack  or  rattle  the  saber  indeed  need  not 
to  have  been  made  until  world  reaction  to  the  developments  in  Korea 
became  known. 

It  is  unlikely  the  Soviets  expected  their  action  in  Korea  to  meet 
with  the  united  condemnation  of  53  UK  member  states  or  to  provoke 
a  sharp  speeding  up  of  defense  preparations  on  a  scale  calculated  to 
cope  with  a  major  crisis  rather  than  with  the  Korean  situation  alone. 
Thus  instead  of  enjoying  an  increase  in  its  relative  politico-military 
position  through  this  step  the  USSR  has  precipitated  a  reverse  trend 
which  will  result  in  time  working  against  it  for  the  next  few  years.  It 
must  certainly  now  make  some  fresh  calculations.  The  following 
appear  prominent  among  the  possible  alternatives : 

1.  To  undertake  an  immediate  speed  up  in  their  own  military 
mobilization  and  launch  a  broad  attack  in  Europe  in  order  to  reap 
maximum  advantage  of  their  present  military  position.  Aside  from 
rumors  circulating  throughout  the  world  and  reported  to  us  there  is 
nothing  discernible  here  to  indicate  they  have  taken  this  decision. 
Soviet  propaganda  continues  to  stress  the  defense  aspect  of  the 
USSR’s  military  might  to  the  Soviet  people  and  what  military  dis¬ 
positions  are  known  are  largely  of  a  defensive  character.  No  urgent 
cause  has  been  developed  to  pull  the  people  into  full  support  of  an 
offensive  move,  which  even  such  a  dictatorship  as  this  must  consider 
essential.  It  is  interesting  that  anger  over  Korea  was  allowed  to  sub- 
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side  in  favor  of  work  [mg]  harder  for  defense.  Major  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  organization  of  agricultural  production  which 
may  be  sources  of  future  strength,  but  are  causing  some  weakness  and 
uncertainty  at  present.  The  same  is  true  of  the  shake-ups  in  the  fields 
of  scientific  theorization  and  research. 

2.  To  touch  off  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  through  a  satellite  on 
another  scene,  China  or  the  Balkans,  which  might  be  localized,  for 
a  time  at  least,  and  cause  a  drain  on  the  free  world’s  resources  and 
increase  the  strain  on  its  solidarity.  This  course  would  entail  great 
risk  of  Soviet  involvement  at  a  tempo  unfavorable  to  the  USSR.  It 
would  seem  that  slow  but  direct  progress  to  a  major  clash  which  would 
allow  the  west  to  marshall  preponderant  military  economic  strength 
and  guarantee  security  of  all  western  Europe  as  now  occurring  tempo¬ 
rarily,  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  attainment  of  long-term 
Soviet  objectives. 

3.  To  play  down  the  military  aspect  of  this  policy  and  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  champion  the  North  Koreans  and  to  clamor  for  peace,  allow 
a  settlement  to  work  itself  out  in  Korea  over  their  protests  perhaps 
and  an  atmosphere  of  relaxation  to  set  in  giving  the  huge  military 
preparations  in  the  west  no  place  to  go.  This  would  offer  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  return  by  the  west  to  the  uncertain  position  of  quandary 
between  expenditure  of  effort  for  defense  or  for  economic  progress 
while  the  USSR  continues  a  steady  growth  of  industrial  military 
potential.  This  is  a  hard  choice  to  make  because  it  means  an  immediate 
if  perhaps  temporary  loss  of  prestige  among  the  people  who  respect 
power  and  success.  However,  this  policy  would  permit  the  Soviets  to 
consolidate  their  present  empire  further  and  to  utilize  their  rather 
effective  political  and  social  weapons  abroad  even  though  they  could 
not  count  on  major  political  victories  where  power  played  the  dominat¬ 
ing  role, 

4.  To  continue  to  exploit  the  mystery  of  Soviet  strength  and  keep 
the  west  heavily  and  uneconomically  mobilized  in  the  hopes  that  the 
economic  burden  will  cause  disaffection  among  the  masses  and  make 
them  defeatist  and  more  receptive  to  Soviet  peace  blandishments.  All 
economic  and  political  controls  in  the  direction  of  increasing  western 
defense  preparedness  would  be  labelled  as  suppressive  Fascist  meas¬ 
ures  and  as  deterioration  of  individual  welfare  grew  the  appeal  of 
Communism  as  well  as  peace  would  increase.  Continuance  of  or  in¬ 
tensification  of  the  war  of  nerves  as  well  as  the  peace  movement,  along 
with  continuous  experimentation  with  organizational  methods  for 
controlling  the  attitudes  of  the  masses  would  be  features  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  The  magnitude  of  defense  allocations  made  since  the  end  of 
June  as  compared  with  that  of  Marshall  Plan  aid  could  lead  the 
Soviet  rulers  to  the  belief  that  this  course  has  promise. 

Department  pass  London,  Paris,  Frankfort.  Sent  Department  38G, 
repeated  info  London  93,  Paris  84,  Frankfort  58. 


Kirk 
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661.00/8-2250 

Memorandum  by  the  Ambassador  at  Large  ( Jessup )  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  ( Matthews ) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  August  17,  1950. 

Problem 

To  determine  whether  and,  if  so,  when  the  U.S.  should  directly 
charge  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  its 
satellites. 

Discussion 

This  problem  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in 
the  Department  and  also  in  the  senior  staff  of  the  NSC.  It  has  been 
discussed  with  specific  reference  to  the  Korean  question  and  more 
broadly  in  terms  of  the  examination  of  possible  further  aggressive 
Soviet  moves. 

Immediately  after  June  25  it  was  decided  to  avoid  charging  the 
Soviet  Union  wTith  responsibility  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  “call  off  the  dog”  in  Korea  without  much  loss  of  prestige.  In  retro¬ 
spect  this  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  decision.  The  consideration  which 
inspired  it  at  the  time  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  as  much 
validity  under  present  circumstances. 

It  is  argued  that  the  injury  to  U.S.  prestige  caused  by  the  military 
successes  of  the  North  Koreans  might  be  mitigated,  especially  in 
Asian  eyes,  if  responsibility  were  placed  squarely  and  openly  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  moved  in  that  direction  through  our  state¬ 
ments  in  the  Security  Council  but  we  have  not  yet  openly  and  flatly 
charged  the  Soviet  Union  with  responsibility. 

On  the  factual  side,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  respon¬ 
sible.  F rom  the  propaganda  point  of  view  a  sufficiently  clear  case  of 
responsibility  could  probably  be  made  out.  In  anticipation  of  further 
aggressions  by  satellites  elsewhere  on  the  periphery  or  in  Berlin,  it 
is  argued  that  it  might  have  a  deterrent  effect  if  we  announced  in 
advance  that  we  would  hold  the  Soviets  responsible  for  attacks  by  its 
satellites.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  if  we  make  such  a 
charge  we  would  have  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  suggest  that  we  may  be  unduly  sensitive  on  this  last  point.  The 
Soviets  have  charged  us  with  aggression  and  seem  to  consider  that  a 
normal  part  of  the  war  of  words.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  to  go 
to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  because  we  accuse  them  of  aggression. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  accusation  not  followed  by  action  might  weaken 
our  position  and  the  position  of  the  U.N. 
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Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  reactions  of  our  allies  if 
we  accuse  the  Soviet  Union.  The  familiar  argument  against  increasing 
the  tension  would  be  strongly  reiterated. 

The  above  are  only  some  of  the  arguments  and  considerations. 
While  this  paper  is  admittedly  incomplete,  it  seems  useful  to  circulate 
it  in  order  that  the  making  of  decisions  may  be  in  train. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  we  proceed  along  the  present  line  in  the  Security  Council 
progressively  approaching  the  direct  charge  of  Soviet  responsibility 
without  making  it. 

2.  The  direct  charge  of  responsibility  should  be  made  if  it  appeared 
likely  that  the  U.S.  forces  will  suffer  any  further  serious  military 
reversal. 

3.  That  a  Departmental  decision  be  reached  on  the  broader  question 
outlined  in  the  foregoing  discussion  as  a  basis  for  the  Secretary’s 
discussions  with  Mr.  Bevin  and  Mr.  Schuman  next  month.1 

Philip  C.  Jessup 

1  For  documentation  on  the  September  tripartite  foreign  ministers  meeting  in 
New  York,  see  vol.  m,  pp.  1108  ff. 


661.00/8-2250 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eastern  European 
Affairs  {Tost)  to  the  Assistant  Sear'etary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs  ( Perkins ) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  August  22,  1950. 

The  underlying  paper  1 — to  determine  whether  and,  if  so,  when  the 
U.S.  should  directly  charge  the  Soviet  Union  with  responsibility  for 
the  acts  of  its  satellites — would  seem  to  fall  into  two  more  or  less 
distinct  parts. 

The  first  relates  to  such  a  charge  in  connection  with  the  Korean 
aggression.  Here  the  fact  is  that,  while  we  have  not  directly  charged 
the  Soviets  with  this  aggression,  we  have  come  very  close  to  it  and 
are  obviously  coming  closer  all  the  time.  We  are  therefore  in  fact 
now  carrying  out  the  first  recommendation  in  the  paper. 

Should  there  be  another  serious  UN  reverse  in  Korea  we  should 
probably,  as  a  means  of  justification  if  for  no  other  reason,  wish  to 


1  Jessup  memorandum  to  Matthews,  August  17,  supra. 
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make  even  more  clear  than  we  have  so  far  that  North  Korean  success 
is  due  to  Soviet  training,  equipment  and  military  advice.  It  seems 
doubtful,  however,  that  we  would  wish  at  that  late  date  to  come  out 
with  a  direct  accusation  that  the  Soviets  had  initiated  the  North 
Korean  aggression.  The  temper  of  the  U.S.  public  under  those  con¬ 
ditions  would  already  be  more  excited  and,  should  we  stimulate  it  in 
this  way  at  that  time,  we  might  find  ourselves  under  very  heavy 
pressure  to  take  action  against  the  USSR  for  which  we  should  neither 
be  prepared  ourselves  nor  be  able  to  obtain  the  support  of  other  UN 
members. 

The  second  part  of  the  underlying  paper  relates  to  our  policy  in 
case  of  a  new  aggression  by  a  Soviet  satellite.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down 
a  firm  line  without  knowing  the  circumstances  of  such  an  aggression, 
but  obviously  important  to  work  out  our  line  in  advance  insofar  as 
possible.  I  have  personally  never  felt  that  the  fact  we  might  bluntly 
accuse  the  Soviets  of  responsibility  for  a  satellite’s  aggression  would 
provoke  them  into  a  more  direct  involvement  than  they  had  otherwise 
intended.  They  are  too  realistic  to  allow  their  policy  to  be  governed 
by  the  character  of  our  propaganda.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of 
such  a  direct  accusation  on  our  own  policy  and  public  opinion  must 
be  considered.  We  would  presumably  not  wish  to  make  the  accusation 
in  such  terms  and  circumstances,  e.g.,  in  the  UNSC,  which  would  set 
in  motion  a  chain  of  action  which  would  be  likely  to  go  beyond  what 
was  consonant  with  our  capabilities  at  the  time.  However,  as  long  as 
the  accusation  were  kept  within  a  primarily  propaganda  framework, 
I  do  not  believe  we  would  need  hesitate  to  state  openly  the  facts  which 
were  generally  known.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  there  might  be  ad¬ 
vantage  in  so  doing  since,  insofar  as  we  could  pin  the  responsibility 
for  aggression  on  the  Kremlin,  we  would  queer  their  whole  propa¬ 
ganda  pitch  at.  home  and  abroad  and  to  that  extent  weaken  their 
position  in  wavering  areas  and  hence  possibly  encourage  a  slightly 
more  cautious  strategy  on  their  part. 

U  hilo  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  such  a  frank  approach  in  case 
of  aggression  by  the  European  satellites,  a  similar  attitude  in  case  of 
aggression  by  Communist  China  would  seem  to  raise  more  problems. 
U  ouhl  it  be  to  our  advantage  to  claim  that  the  USSR  is  responsible 
for  a  Chinese  attack  on  Formosa,  Indochina  or  Burma?  There  is 
clearly  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question  and  it 
should  be  very  carefully  examined  before  a  decision  is  taken. 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  lay  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Security  Council  (Lay) 

top  secret  Washington,  August  23,  1950. 

Memorandum  for  the  NSC  Staff 

Subject:  Meeting  With  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  NSC  68,  Aug¬ 
ust  22, 1950 

Present:  Senior  NSC  Staff 
Mr.  J essup 
Mr.  Finletter 
Mr.  Smith 1 
Mr.  Glendinning  2 
(for  Mr.  Martin  3) 

Admiral  Wooldridge4 
Admiral  Hillenkoetter 
Mr.  Lay 


Others  in  Attendance 
Mr.  Keyserling,  Chairman,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers 
Mr.  Murphy,  Special  Counsel  to  the 
President 

Mr.  Hitch  (Mr.  Harriman’s  Staff) 

Mr.  Bishop  (Department  of  State) 

Mr.  Macy  (Bureau  of  the  Budget) 


Ad  Hoc  Committee 
Mr.  Nitze 
General  Spalding 
Mr.  Lanphier 
Mr.  Leahy  5 6 
(for  Mr.  Haas) 
Mr.  Montague 
Mr.  Dearborn 
Mr.  Schaub 
Mr.  Cleveland  3 
(for  Mr.  Bissell) 
Mr.  Gleason 


1  Robert  J.  Smith,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 

2  C.  Dillon  Glendinning,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  International  Finance, 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

3  William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  charge 

of  the  Office  of  International  Finance. 

1  Rear  Admiral  E.  T.  Wooldridge,  Deputy  Director,  Joint  Staff,  for  Politico- 
Military  Affairs. 

6  Thomas  F.  Leahy,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Technical  Staff,  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

6  Harlan  Cleveland,  Deputy  to  Administrator  for  Program,  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration. 
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The  first  issue  discussed  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  “utmost 
urgency”  both  with  respect  to  the  timing  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
program.  A  two-page  statement 7  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  defining  this  term.  After  considerable  discussion  it 
seemed  generally  agreed  that  the  programs  contemplated  in  the  draft 
response  would  not  accomplish  the  objectives  set  forth  in  YSC  68  with 
sufficient  speed.  General  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  programs,  and  particularly  of  the  military  programs  as  set  forth 
in  the  draft  document. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  restated  the 
views  of  the  Council  as  to  the  impact  upon  the  domestic  economy,  but 
pointed  out  that  these  views  might  require  revision  if  the  programs 
were  very  substantially  increased. 

Doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether  realistic  estimates  could  be  pro¬ 
jected  beyond  FY  1052,  but  it  was  noted  that  the  effort  to  project  the 
estimate  through  1055  would  be  valuable  even  though  these  figures 
were  highly  tentative  for  the  latter  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  it  was  agreed : 

a.  that  the  President  should  be  asked  to  extend  the  September  1 
deadline  to  September  15  (in  which  event  the  deadline  for  submission 
of  the  report  to  the  Council  would  be  September  9)  ; 

b.  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  realistic  cost  estimates  for 
FY  1951  and  1952  but  an  effort  would  be  made  to  project  the  estimates 
through  1955 ; 

c.  that  the  Defense  and  JCS  members  would  undertake  to  obtain 
revised  military  programs  and  cost  estimates  based  upon  a  restatement 
of  the  military  objectives  of  the  build-up ; 

d.  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  should  continue  its  work  of  perfect¬ 
ing  the  draft  of  the  response,  incorporating  the  new  military  programs 
and  estimates  when  received. 


7  Not  printed. 


James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 
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S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  63L351 :  NSC  73  Series 

Report  by  the  National  Security  Council 

TOP  secret  [Washington,]  August  25, 1950. 

NSC  73/4 

Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  on  the  Position  and  Actions  of  the  United  States  With 
Respect  to  Possible  Further  Soviet  Moves  in  the  Light  of  the 
Korean  Situation 

References:  A.  NSC  73  Series 

B.  NSC  Actions  Nos.  348, 1  337, 2  331, 3  315  4  and  3086  5 

C.  Memos  for  NSC  from  Executive  Secretary,  same  sub¬ 
ject  dated  August  9, 16  and  25, 1950  6 

The  National  Security  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  its  66th  Meeting  with  the  President  presiding  (NSC  Action  No. 
348),  considered  a  draft  report  on  the  subject  (NSC  73/3) 7  and 
adopted  it  subject  to  the  deletion  of  sub-paragraphs  40 a  (2),  (3),  (4) 
and  405,  and  sub-paragraph  44c  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  addition  of  new  paragraphs  37e,  45  and  46  based  on  proposals 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  revised  report  enclosed  herewith,  adopted  as  a  working  guide 
with  the  understanding  that  final  recommendations  to  the  President 
regarding  U.S.  actions  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  contingencies  en¬ 
visaged  therein  would  be  deferred  until  it  is  established  that  the  event 
is  certain  to  occur,  is  circulated  accordingly  for  the  information  of  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
referred  to  the  NSC  Staff  for  continuing  study  and  recommendations 
regarding  the  contingencies  envisaged  therein. 


1  Action  No.  348  indicated  that  at  its  66th  Meeting,  August  24,  the  National 
Security  Council  adopted  NSC  73/4  (NSC  73/3  as  amended)  and  referred  it 
to  the  NSC  Staff  “for  continuing  study  and  recommendations  regarding  ihe 
contingencies  envisaged  therein.”  (S/S-NSC  Piles :  Lot  66D95:NSC  Actions) 

2  Action  No.  337  indicated  that  at  its  64th  Meeting,  August  10,  the  National 
Security  Council  deferred  action  on  draft  report  NSC  73/2,  not  printed,  pending 
further  study  through  the  NSC  Staff,  and  directed  the  Staff  to  expedite  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  report.  ( S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  66D95  :  NSC  Actions) 

3  Action  No.  331  indicated  that  at  its  63rd  Meeting,  August  3,  the  National 
Security  Council  referred  draft  report  NSC  73/1,  not  printed,  back  to  the  NSC 
Staff  for  reconsideration  in  light  of  revisions  proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  (S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  66D95  :  NSC  Actions) 

4  Action  No.  315  indicated  that  at  its  60th  Meeting,  July  6,  the  National 

Security  Council  noted  and  discussed  a  statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board  (S/S-NSC  Files:  Lot  66D95:NSC  Actions), 
For  text  of  the  statement,  see  p.  338. 

6  See  footnote  1,  p.  331. 

0  None  printed. 

7  Not  printed. 
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The  revisions  to  NSC  73/3  as  proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  introduced  at  the  Council  meeting  by  the  Chairman,  J CS, 
are  being  circulated  separately  for  the  information  of  the  Council  by 
the  reference  memorandum  of  August  25, 1950.8 

It  is  requested  that  special  security  precautions  he  taken  in  the 
handling  of  this  report. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 


[Enclosure] 

Report  hy  the  National  Security  Council 

top  secret  [Washington,  August  25,  1950.] 

The  Position  and  Actions  of  the  United  States  With  Eespect  to 
Possible  Further  Soviet  Moves  in  the  Light  of  the  Korean 
Situation 

THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  estimate  possible  further  Soviet  moves  and  assess  and  appraise 
the  position  and  actions  of  the  United  States  with  respect  thereto  in 
the  light  of  the  Korean  situation. 

ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

2.  In  determining  our  position  and  our  actions  in  the  present  crisis 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  fundamental  objective  of  the  United 
States  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  vitality  of  its  free  society  and 
the  measure  of  world  order  necessary  thereto.  This  involves  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  fight  for  that  objective  if  necessary.  Although  a  global  war 
has  not  necessarily  begun  in  Korea  and  may  not  eventuate,  the  U.S. 
has  nevertheless  been  engaged  in  a  crucial  struggle  for  some  time  in¬ 
volving  political,  economic  and  military  factors.  As  the  aggressor 
continues  his  policy  of  expansion,  we  must  accept  the  possibility  of 
local  conflicts  and  must  devise  the  right  policies,  diplomatic  and  mili¬ 
tary,  to  meet  these  aggressions.  The  military  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  are  not  adequate  to  its  current  commitments  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  As  a  deterrent,  and  also  in  preparation  for  possible  eventualities, 
the  degree  of  our  military  readiness  should  therefore  be  increased  as 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency.  We  should  also  by  means  short  of 
war  build  up  the  military  strength  of  the  free  world  and  step  up  the 
implementation  of  a  political,  economic,  and  psychological  offensive 
against  the  USSR. 


8  Not  printed. 
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3.  These  actions  which  the  United  States  with  its  allies  should  now 
be  taking  to  regain  the  initiative,  to  deter  further  aggression,  and 
to  increase  our  ability  to  defeat  aggression,  are  not  included  in  this 
report,  although  their  critical  importance  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  present  situation  requires  many  such  measures,  some  of  which 
are  now  being  undertaken.  Others  are  under  study  and  will  be  the 
subject  of  subsequent  recommendations,  including  those  which  will 
floAv  from  USC  68.  These  measures  should  be  taken  regardless  of 
future  Soviet  actions  so  long  as  the  USSR  retains  its  present  capa¬ 
bilities  and  intentions  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

General 

4.  It  is  a  tenet  of  communism  that  war  between  communist  and 
non-communist  countries  is  inevitable.  This  conviction  is  a  basic 
premise  in  the  determination  of  Soviet  policy,  although  history  has 
shown  that  Russia  can  be  influenced  to  delay  action  or  retreat  from 
local  objectives  if  strongly  opposed.  The  Kremlin  is  determined  first 
to  protect  and  to  preserve  its  regime  in  Russia  and  second  to  promote 
world  communism.  The  USSR  is  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  non-communist  world.  Therefore,  the  degradation, 
weakening  and  ultimate  destruction  of  the  United  States  are  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  the  aims  of  the  USSR. 

5.  In  assessing  the  danger  of  further  aggressive  moves  directed  by 
the  USSR,  it  is  essential  to  take  into  account  estimated  Soviet  military 
capabilities  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  assess  Soviet  intentions.  The 
USSR  has  the  military  capability  to  occupy  any  country  on  its 
periphery,  to  invade  Western  Europe  and  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
to  make  direct  attacks  upon  the  United  Kingdom  and  Alaska  and 
upon  shipping,  and  to  reinforce  the  communist  military  effort  in  the 
Far  East.  The  USSR  also  has  the  capability  of  initiating  limited- 
scale  air  attacks  on  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  USSR  is  not, 
however,  believed  to  have  at  the  present  time  the  capability  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  United  States  from  carrying  out  an  atomic  attack.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  USSR  may  have  the  capability  of  reducing  our 
industrial  potential.  The  USSR,  by  provoking  insurrections  and 
satellite  armed  actions  simultaneously  on  many  fronts,  and  without 
openly  committing  its  own  forces,  would  confront  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  with  the  following  alternatives :  abandoning  positions 
of  vital  political  and  strategic  importance,  committing  and  dissipat¬ 
ing  available  strength  on  the  many  fronts  chosen  by  the  USSR,  or 
undertaking  global  war. 

6.  Given  these  capabilities,  which  have  existed  for  some  time  and 
are  progressively  increasing,  an  attempt  must  be  made,  in  the  light  of 
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the  Korean  situation,  to  analyze  and  evaluate  further  possible  short- 
range  moves  by  the  USSR.  This  is  a  short-term  analysis  which 
attempts  to  scan  only  a  period  two  or  three  months  ahead,  although 
the  long-range  possibilities  cannot  be  ignored. 

7.  The  opening  of  hostilities  in  Korea  could  conceivably  mean  that 
the  Kremlin  intends  to  embark  on  any  one  or  a  combination  of  the 
following  courses  of  action : 

a.  To  initiate  global  war. 

b.  To  employ  Soviet  forces,  alone  or  with  satellite  forces,  in  iso¬ 
lated  or  piecemeal  attacks  against  local  and  limited  objectives,  not 
designed  to  bring  on  global  war. 

c.  To  inspire  further  aggression  using  only  satellite  forces,  but  not 
using  USSR  armed  forces. 

d.  To  probe  U.S.  determination  and  military  effectiveness. 
Possibility  of  Global  War 

8.  It  has  been  our  estimate  that  the  Kremlin  did  not  intend  to 
engage  in  a  major  war  and  might  be  deterred  from  initiating  such  a 
war  in  the  future  if  confronted  with  sufficient  political,  economic  and 
military  strength  designed  to  force  the  retreat  of  Russian  commu¬ 
nism.  This  estimate  has  not  necessarily  been  invalidated  by  the  events 
of  the  past  few  weeks,  which  are  consistent  with  the  following 
interpretation : 

a.  In  causing  the  attack  to  be  launched  in  Korea,  the  Kremlin  did 
not  intend  to  bring  about  a  global  war  and  did  not  expect,  although 
militarily  prepared  for,  United  States  military  involvement  in  Korea. 
The  probable  aim  of  the  Kremlin  was  simply  to  gain  control  of  the 
entire  Korean  peninsula  and  thus  to  strengthen  materially  its  stra¬ 
tegic  position  in  Northern  Asia  with  global  political  and  military 
results. 

b.  The  Kremlin  seems  to  have  calculated  its  moves  with  a  view 
to  keeping  the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Government  unengaged 
and  its  own  military  forces  uncommitted. 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  could  be 
interpreted  as  the  first  phase  of  a  general  Soviet  plan  for  global  war. 
Should  the  Kremlin  in  fact  be  desirous  of  or  reconciled  to  a  global 
war,  of  which  the  Korean  situation  is  the  first  phase,  the  following 
considerations  might  govern  its  actions  in  the  near  future : 

a.  The  Kremlin  might  be  disposed  to  forego  any  action  which  it 
calculated  would  provoke  global  war  until  such  time  as  the  United 
States  had  reached  the  point  of  maximum  diversion  and  attrition  of 
its  forces-in-being  without  involvement  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  until  it  had  developed  its  atomic  striking  capabili¬ 
ties  to  the  point  which  it  deemed  desirable  for  a  general  attack  on  the 
West.  As  long  as  we  are  being  forced  to  commit  ever  greater  incre¬ 
ments  of  our  forces-in-being  in  Korea,  the  Kremlin  might  not  hasten 
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the  outbreak  of  general  hostilities  since  the  USSR  would  be  increas¬ 
ing  its  own  capabilities  as  those  of  the  U.S.  diminished.  This  could 
change,  however,  at  the  point  where  the  Kremlin  estimated  that  our 
maximum  weakness  had  been  reached,  and  that  further  passage  of 
time  leading  to  the  material  strengthening  of  the  relative  position  and 
military  posture  of  the  United  States  would  not  work  to  Soviet 
advantage. 

b.  The  Kremlin  might  undertake  immediate  and  simultaneous 
attack  in  all  possible  theatres  of  action. 

c.  Such  attack  could  be  accompanied  or  immediately  followed  by 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  continent  of  North  America,  since  a  Soviet 
attack  upon  United  States  territory  as  well  as  upon  its  armed  forces 
abroad  is  a  Soviet  capability. 

d.  In  view  of  the  advantages  of  surprise  and  of  the  desirability  for 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States  to  strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  North 
American  industrial  potential,  the  possibility  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Kremlin  might  now  decide  to  initiate  global 
war  by  a  direct  surprise  attack  upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
before  taking  the  actions  referred  to  in  a  or  b  above. 

10.  Global  war  could  come  in  one  of  three  ways:  (a)  by  Soviet 
design;  ( b )  by  a  progression  of  developments  growing  out  of  the 
present  situation;  or  ( c )  by  a  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  either 
the  U.S.  or  the  USSR.  If  there  were  evidence  justifying  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  immediate  global  war  by  Soviet  design,  the  only  course  for 
the  United  States  would  be  full  preparation  at  full  speed.  While  not 
ruling  out  the  possibility  that  global  war  is  imminent,  it  is  not  yet 
a  sufficient  certainty  to  be  the  assumption  on  which  U.S.  action  should 
be  based.  The  present  question  is  one  of  the  degree  of  preparation  we 
should  undertake  to  improve  our  ability  to  meet  any  of  the  eventuali¬ 
ties  treated  in  this  paper.  Our  efforts  should  be  urgently  directed 
toward  preventing  global  war  from  developing  and  toward  increas¬ 
ing  our  war  capabilities. 

Isolated  Use  of  Soviet  Forces  Alone  or  With  Satellite  Forces  to 
Achieve  Local  Objectives  Not  Designed  To  Bring  on  Global  War 

11.  USSR  action  in  regard  to  Korea,  and  its  employment  of  satel¬ 
lite  forces  there,  should  be  regarded  not  as  an  isolated  phenomenon 
but  possibly  as  part  of  a  general  plan  which  might  involve  correlated 
action  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  danger  of  direct  commitment  of 
Soviet  forces  is  in  Korea  itself  where  actual  conflict  is  in  progress 
between  the  United  States  and  a  Soviet  satellite.  A  successful  repulse 
of  the  North  Korean  invasion  would  not  merely  restore  the  status  quo. 
United  States  troops  would  be  back  in  force  in  South  Korea,  and  a 
build-up  of  military  strength  in  certain  of  the  non-communist  areas 
of  the  Far  East  would  have  taken  place. 
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12.  The  Kremlin  might  be  prepared  to  accept  in  varying  degrees 
the  risks  of  a  general  conflict  by  launching  local  armed  attacks  in 
order  to  attain  objectives  regarded  as  of  importance  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Without  automatically  starting  global  war  by  attacking  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  or  a  country  covered  by  the  Korth  Atlantic  Treaty,  the 
principal  areas  where  actual  Soviet  forces  could  be  employed  for  a 
local  purpose  are  Iran,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan,  or  Finland.  In  addition  to  any  one  or  more  of  these  local 
operations,  the  Soviets  would  still  be  capable  of  conducting  with 
surprise  important  operations  simultaneously  in  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  in  the  Near,  Middle  and  Far  East,  and  against  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  North  American  continent.  Soviet  forces  are  already 
deployed  in  sufficient  strength  to  give  them  the  military  capability  to 
act  in  many  areas.  The  following  specific  comments  apply  to :  Iran, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Finland,  Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan. 

a.  In  the  case  of  Iran,  it  is  possible  but  not  probable  that  the  Soviet 
Government  would  regard  the  risk  of  general  war  as  relatively  small 
while  at  the  same  time  the  acquisition  of  the  Near  Eastern  oil  fields 
and  the  consequent  domination  of  the  European  economy  which  would 
result,  and  the  reduction  of  a  threat  to  the  Baku  oil  region  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  important  Soviet  objectives.  Overt  USSR  attack  on  Iran 
would  in  fact  give  rise  to  the  risk  of  global  war. 

b.  In  the  case  of  Turkey,  the  control  of  the  Turkish  Straits  and  the 
approaches  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean  represent  very  important 
military  considerations  from  the  point  of  mew  of  Soviet  defense  as 
well  as  a  traditional  and  deep-seated  Russian  objective.  The  denial 
of  Soviet  control  of  the  Turkish  Straits  is  vital  to  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  a  direct  USSR  attack  on  Turkey 
would  involve  serious  risk  of  precipitating  global  war. 

c.  In  the  case  of  Greece,  the  control  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Greek  Islands  would  present  to  the  USSR  very  important  military 
and  political  advantages.  Geographically,  Greece  is  a  salient  through 
the  ring  of  non-communist  states  which  enclose  the  Soviet  hegemony, 
and  its  possession  would  provide  to  the  USSR  access  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  as  well  as  a  strategic  position  with  respect  to  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Dardanelles.  Direct  USSR 
attack  upon  Greece  would  probably  precipitate  global  war  because  of 
the  political  commitments  and  military  and  sentimental  associations 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  with  Greece. 

d.  Re-establishment  of  Soviet  control  over  Yugoslavia  would  bring 
definite  military  advantages  to  the  USSR.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Kremlin  would  have  to  weigh  the  political  advantages  of  eliminating 
a  dangerous  source  of  communist  heresy  against  the  political  dis¬ 
advantages  of  a  Soviet  armed  assault  on  a  communist  regime,  which 
would  tend  to  deepen  rather  than  heal  the  disruptive  effect  of  inde¬ 
pendent.  tendencies  in  the  communist  parties  in  the  free  world.  Unless 
such  an  assault  were  quickly  successful,  the  repercussions  throughout 
the  foreign  communist  parties  would  be  harmful  to  the  Kremlin’s 
prestige  and  control  of  the  international  communist  movement.  Sue- 
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cess  in  Yugoslavia  would  enable  tlie  communists  to  renew  guerrilla 
operations  against  Greece  from  Yugoslavia  as  well  as  from  Bulgaria 
and  Albania.  Direct  USSR  attacks  on  Yugoslovia  would  include  a 
risk  of  involving  the  Western  Powers  and  might  lead  to  global  war. 

e.  Occupation  of  Finland,  while  completely  within  Soviet  capabili¬ 
ties,  would  undoubtedly  encounter  fierce  and  continued  Finnish  guer¬ 
rilla  resistance,  which  might  render  Finland  less  useful  to  the  USSR 
for  the  immediate  future  than  the  present  state  of  Soviet-Finnish 
relations. 

/.  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  are  of  strategic  value  to  the  USSR 
because  of  their  geographical  position.  Afghanistan  could  be  occu¬ 
pied  with  little  effort.  An  attack  on  Pakistan  would  require  much 
more  effort  and  would  incur  serious  risk  of  global  war  because  of 
Pakistan’s  membership  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 

13.  Unless  the  Kremlin  is  willing  to  accept  global  war  it  will  not 
commit  Soviet  armed  forces  to  action  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

Soviet-Inspired  Aggression  TJsing  Satellite  Forces 

14.  The  USSR  might  gain  considerably  from  a  policy  of  initiation 
of  piecemeal  attacks  by  present  or  created  satellite  forces  against 
Yugoslavia,  Iran,  Greece,  Turkey,  or  other  states  around  the  Soviet 
periphery.  Further,  it  might  be  distinctly  to  the  political  and  military 
advantage  of  the  USSR  to  involve  the  allied  nations  progressively 
in  conflict  without  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  USSR  or 
without  commitment  of  its  military  forces.  Such  action  might  leave 
the  allies  with  the  alternative  of  fighting  an  undeclared  war,  or  of 
being  open  to  the  charge  of  aggression  by  initiating  a  declaration  of 
war.  None  of  these  areas  is  one  in  which  the  USSR  particularly  needs 
the  advantage  of  surprise.  Furthermore,  the  military  and  political 
capabilities  of  the  USSR  and  its  satellites  are  so  great  as  to  permit 
it  to  direct  piecemeal  action  against  isolated  areas  while  still  retaining 
the  capability  of  strategic  surprise.  A  progressive  series  of  peace- 
meal  attacks  from  the  periphery  of  the  USSR  would  confront  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  with  the  issue  of  global  war. 

15.  It  is  presently  estimated  that  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary, 
collectively  do  not  possess  the  capabilities  for  a  successful  assault  on 
Asiatic  Turkey,  although  they  could  overrun  portions  of  European 
Turkey.  Even  with  military  assistance  and  leadership  from  the  UbSR 
comparable  to  that  provided  the  North  Koreans,  it  is  estimated  that 
Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  could  not  successfully  attack  Asiatic 
Turkey.  A  satellite  attack  on  Yugoslavia  is  a  possibility.  A  resump¬ 
tion  of  fighting  in  Greece  is  also  a  possibility. 

16.  The  use  of  Polish  and  Czechoslovakian  troops  is  always  a  mili¬ 
tary  possibility  in  any  action  in  Europe.  However,  withdrawal  of 
large  numbers  of  troops  from  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  might  re- 
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quire  the  employment  of  other  forces  to  maintain  the  present  com¬ 
munist  regime. 

17.  The  use  of  the  East  German  para-military  forces  against  allied 
troops  in  Germany  is  another  possibility.  It  is  doubtful  that  this 
force  would  undertake  a  direct  attack  on  any  of  the  western  zones. 
Such  an  attack  could  not  easily  be  undertaken  without  directly  in¬ 
volving  the  Soviet  Union.  If  all  or  a  large  part  of  this  force  were 
sent  into  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin  it  might  overcome  the  small 
forces  of  the  western  powers  there.  Such  overt  action  by  the  East 
German  police  force  would  again  be  difficult  without  directly  involv¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  military  authorities.  The  East  German  forces  might 
be  useful  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  connection  with  a  blockade  of  Berlin. 

18.  Further  use  of  the  Chinese  communists,  including  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  organized  Chinese  communist  forces  against  South  Korea 
and  Southeast  Asia,  is  a  strong  possibility.  They  are  the  only  satellite 
forces  in  Asia  which  could  commit  major  acts  of  aggression.  The 
Chinese  communists  are  anxious  to  control  Formosa  (including  the 
Pescadores)  and  have  announced  their  determination  to  do  so  regard¬ 
less  of  U.S.  decisions  or  actions.  While  an  early  attack  on  Formosa 
is  a  continuing  possibility,  its  success  would  be  doubtful  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  collapse  of  the  Nationalist  forces  and  regime.  The 
United  States  is  proceeding  with  steps  designed  to  enhance  the  defen¬ 
sive  capabilities  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  (NSC  37/10). 9 

19.  Chinese  communist  attacks  on  the  islands  near  China  held  by 
the  Nationalists  can  be  expected  to  continue. 

20.  Chinese  communists,  in  addition  to  an  attack  on  Formosa,  have 
the  military  capability  to  enter  directly  the  Korean  war  and  to 
initiate  military  action  against  Indochina  or  Burma  or  Tibet.  Any 
or  all  of  these  actions  are  possible.  A  move  against  Tibet  may  be 
expected. 

21.  Chinese  communists  have  the  military  capability  to  capture 
Macao  and  Hong  Kong.  Civil  disorder,  subversion,  and  sabotage, 
appear  to  be  the  more  likely  actions,  particularly  in  Hong  Kong,  since 
these  could  in  all  probability  eventually  achieve  the  objective  with¬ 
out  military  involvement. 

22.  The  capabilities  of  the  Chinese  communists  outlined  above 
contribute  to  the  over-all  capabilities  of  the  USSR  since  any  major 
military  success  by  these  forces  in  the  Far  Fast,  with  the  consequent 
political  results,  adds  security  to  the  Soviet  eastern  flank  and  lessens 


9  For  text  of  NSC  37/10,  “Immediate  U.S.  Courses  of  Action  with  Respect  to 
Formosa,”  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  based 
on  recommendations  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  August  3,  see  vol.  vi,  p.  413. 
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the  probability  that  the  Soviet  may  have  to  fight  on  two  fronts 
simultaneously. 

23.  Considerable  numbers  of  Japanese  prisoners  remain  under  So¬ 
viet  control  and  constitute  a  potential  for  infiltration  of  Japan  should 
conditions  in  that  country  invite  such  action.  The  diversion  of  U.S. 
occupation  forces  from  Japan  to  Korea,  the  lack  of  Japanese  defense 
forces,  and  the  inadequacy  of  Japanese  police,  present  a  dangerous 
situation  which  must  be  kept  under  review. 

Probable  Non-Military  Moves  by  the  USSR 

24.  The  USSR  will  undoubtedly  direct  communist  parties  and 
stooge  groups  abroad  to  embarrass  us  in  every  conceivable  way.  In¬ 
tensified  communist  subversive  or  revolutionary  activity  might  fully 
engage  local  military  resources  throughout  Asia,  as  well  as  involve 
additional  United  States  and  allied  military  resources. 

25.  The  following  examples  will  provide  cases  in  point.  Current 
conditions  in  Iran,  though  improving,  still  provide  wide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  subversive  and  communist  infiltration,  particularly  for  at¬ 
tempted  seizure  of  the  government  by  the  communist-dominated 
Tudeh  Party.  In  addition,  guerrilla  operations  fostered  by  the  Soviets 
might  be  successful  in  Azerbaijan.  The  testing  of  our  firmness  in 
other  areas  may  take  every  form  known  to  communist  ingenuity. 
Provocations  and  annoyances  may  occur,  even  up  to  and  including 
an  attempt  to  reimpose  the  Berlin  blockade  or  to  blockade  Vienna.  If 
any  weakness  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  en¬ 
countered  anywhere  it  will  be  instantaneously  exploited  by  the  com¬ 
munists  to  undermine  confidence  in  and  support  of  the  United  States 
everywhere. 

26.  In  addition,  the  USSR  may  well  seek  to  create  division  in  the 
UX  membership  with  respect  to  the  police  action  in  Korea  by  playing 
upon  hopes  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  creating  the  impression  that 
major  concessions  to  the  UX  position  may  be  forthcoming,  or  even 
bv  offering  such  concessions  in  a  context  in  which  the  USSR  would 
gain  substantial  though  perhaps  not  immediately  obvious  advantages 
if  such  a  settlement  were  made.  If  the  UX  forces  were  to  be  dislodged 
from  the  peninsula  the  theme  of  accepting  a  fait  accompli  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  played  for  all  it  is  worth.  It  is  also  to  be  anticipated  that 
the  USSR  will  make  every  effort  to  exploit  the  division  between  the 
United  States  and  other  non-communist  powers  on  the  issue  of  For¬ 
mosa.  In  general  there  will  also  no  doubt  be  a  continuance  of  the  peace 
offensive  designed  both  to  divide  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  and  to  create 
in  the  latter  domestic  division  between  elements  determined  to  resist 
Soviet  aggression  and  elements  which  lack  such  determination.  The 
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United  States  must  also  be  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  sabotage  and 
.subversion  in  this  country. 

conclusions 

PART  I 

Possible  Further  Soviet  Moves  in  the  Immediate  Future 
Possibility  of  Global  War 

27.  Since  1945  the  USSR  has  continued  materially  to  increase  its 
capability  to  wage  global  war.  Even  though  there  is  no  conclusive 
indication  that  the  USSR  intends  to  launch  a  global  war  at  this  time, 
the  danger  of  Soviet  resort  to  war,  either  deliberately  or  by  miscalcu¬ 
lation,  may  have  been  increased  by  the  Korean  war.  Even  an  immedi¬ 
ate  solution  of  the  Korean  crisis  would  not  obviate  this  danger. 

Isolated  Use  of  Soviet  Forces  Alone  or  With  Satellite  Forces  To 
Achieve  Local  Objectives  Not  Designed  To  Bring  on  Global  War 

28.  There  is  as  yet  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  has  or  has  not  decided  to  commit  its  forces,  alone  or  with  satel¬ 
lite  forces,  in  isolated  or  piecemeal  attacks  against  local  and  limited 
objectives,  without  intending  to  bring  on  global  war.  However,  if  a 
-decision  should  be  made  to  use  USSR  forces  in  this  manner,  action 
could  be  taken  with  varying  degrees  of  risk  in  any  of  the  following 
areas:  Finland,  Korea,  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  the  Balkans. 

Soviet- Inspired  Aggression  Using  Satellite  Forces 

29.  Use  of  European  and  Asiatic  satellite  military  forces  against 
a  variety  of  objectives  is  a  possibility  for  the  immediate  future. 

a.  An  immediate  possibility  is  the  use  of  Chinese  communist  forces 
in  Korea  and  against  Formosa.  The  prevention  of  an  invasion  of 
Formosa  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  CINCFE  employing  the 
United  States  Seventh  Fleet  and  appropriate  air  forces.  The  success 
of  an  early  attack  on  Formosa  would  be  doubtful  unless  accompanied 
by  the  collapse  of  the  Nationalist  forces  and  regime. 

b.  In  addition,  depending  upon  developments  in  the  world  situa¬ 
tion,  the  USSR  might  inspire  aggression  by  satellite  forces  against 
Western  Germany  (including  Berlin),  Austria,  Yugoslavia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Tibet,  Burma,  Indochina,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao. 

Probable  N on-Military  Moves  by  the  USSR 

30.  We  must  also  expect  a  variety  of  Soviet  efforts  to  achieve  vic¬ 
tories  by  subversive  action  and  tactical  maneuvers  in  the  “peace  of¬ 
fensive”  to  keep  us  off  balance,  to  divert  our  attention,  to  waste  our 
resources,  to  test  our  firmness,  and  to  split  the  free  world. 
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PART  II 

U.S.  Actions  To  Counter  Further  Soviet  Moves  in  the  Immediate 

Future 

General 

31.  The  Korean  war  is  only  an  additional  and  more  acute  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  chronic  world  situation  resulting  from  the  Kremlin 
design  for  world  domination  through  the  international  communist 
conspiracy.  This  situation  requires  many  measures  designed  to  enable 
the  free  world  to  regain  the  initiative,  to  deter  further  aggression,, 
and  to  increase  ability  to  defeat  aggression  if  it  occurs.  Some  of  these 
measures  are  now  being  undertaken.  Others  are  under  study  and  will 
be  the  subject  of  subsequent  recommendations,  including  those  which 
will  follow  from  NSC  68.  These  measures  should  be  taken  regardless 
of  future  Soviet  action  so  long  as  the  USSR  retains  its  present  capa¬ 
bilities  and  intention  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

32.  The  United  States  should  as  rapidly  as  possible  increase  the 
build-up  of  its  military  and  supporting  strength  in  order  to  reach  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  and  maintain  for  as  long  as  necessary  a 
level  of  constant  military  readiness  adequate  to  support  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  to  deter  Soviet  aggression,  and  to  form  the  basis  for  fighting 
a  global  war  should  war  prove  unavoidable.  The  program  for  the 
increased  military  stature  and  preparedness  of  the  U.S.  should  pro¬ 
ceed  without  regard  to  possible  temporary  relaxation  of  international 
tension  and  without  regard  to  isolated  instances  of  aggression  unless 
the  latter  provide  evidence  of  the  imminence  of  war,  which  would 
call  for  full  preparation  at  full  speed. 

33.  The  United  States  should  urgently  press  forward  to  obtain, 
through  appropriate  channels,  knowledge  or  understandings  as  to  the 
willingness  of  United  Nations  members  to  hold  Russia  responsible  at 
a  proper  time  within  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations,  for  satellite 
aggression. 

34.  Pending  the  fundamental  policy  decisions,  now  under  study,  on 
which  U.S.  action  to  meet  further  Soviet  moves  should  be  based,  the 
United  States  should  take  the  action  set  forth  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  in  response  to  such  further  Soviet  or  Soviet-inspired  moves 
as  may  occur  in  the  next  two  or  three  months. 

USSR  or  Soviet-Inspired  Aggression 

35.  In  the  event  of  an  overt  attack  by  organized  USSR  military 
forces  against,  the  territorv  or  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
immediate  action  of  the  United  States  should  be  to  react  to  the  attack 
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in  accordance  with  existing  directives,  and  to  proceed  with  full  prep¬ 
aration  at  full  speed  to  meet  the  situation  created.  In  the  event  of  any 
attack  covered  by  the  terms  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  in¬ 
cludes  attack  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the  United  States  would  re¬ 
spond  in  accordance  with  its  obligations  under  that  Treaty. 

36.  In  case  of  other  overt  aggression  by  organized  USSR  military 
forces,  or  in  case  of  further  Soviet-inspired  aggression  in  Europe, 
and  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  aggression  and  the  country 
attacked,  the  United  States  in  common  prudence  would  have  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  assumption  that  global  war  is  probably  imminent.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  recognizing  that  its  response  will  vary  with  circumstances  and 
should  be  subject  to  the  specific  consideration  of  detailed  cases  set 
forth  in  paragraph  37  below,  the  United  States  should  immediately : 

a.  Make  every  effort  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  to  localize 
the  action,  to  stop  the  aggression  by  political  measures  and  to  ensure 
the  unity  of  the  free  world  if  war  nevertheless  follows.  These  meas¬ 
ures  should  include  direct  diplomatic  action  and  resort  to  the  United 
Nations  with  the  objectives  of : 

(1)  In  the  case  of  Soviet-inspired  overt  aggressions,  accelerat¬ 
ing  measures  to  identify  the  true  source  of  the  aggression  in  order 
that  at  a  time  most  advantageous  to  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  could  be  exposed  as  the  aggressor. 

(2)  Making  clear  to  the  world  United  States  preference  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  and  the  conditions  upon  which  the  United 
States  would,  in  concert  with  other  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  accept  such  a  settlement. 

(3)  Consulting  with  members  of  the  United  Nations  regard¬ 
ing  their  willingness  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  military 
opposition,  if  necessary,  to  the  aggression. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  should  give  consideration  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  direct  approach  to  the  highest  Soviet  leaders. 

b.  Consult  with  selected  allies  to  perfect  coordination  of  plans. 

c.  Place  itself  in  the  best  possible  position  to  meet  the  eventuality 
of  global  war,  and  therefore  prepare  to  execute  emergency  war  plans; 
but  should,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  choice,  enter  into  full-scale  hostili¬ 
ties  only  at  the  moment  and  in  the  manner  most  favorable  to  it  in  the 
light  of  the  situation  then  existing. 

d.  While  minimizing  United  States  military  commitments  in  areas 
of  little  strategic  significance,  take  action  with  reference  to  the  ag¬ 
gression  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  best  contributing  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  United  States  national  war  plans. 

37.  Specific  immediate  actions  to  be  taken  in  general  accordance 
with  paragraph  36 : 

a.  In  the  event  of  overt  attack  by  organized  USSR  military  forces 
against : 
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(1)  Finland  or  Afghanistan:  The  United  States  should  it¬ 
self  take  no  military  action  in  these  countries  to  oppose  the 
aggression.  The  emphasis  of  the  action  taken  would  be  placed 
upon  political  and  psychological  measures,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Afghanistan  would  include  efforts  to  induce  Pakistan  and  India 
to  take  a  leading  role. 

(2)  Yugoslavia:  The  United  States  should  implement  exist¬ 
ing  policy  (NSC  18/4) 10  pending  a  review  of  that  policy,  with 
the  purpose  of  denying  to  the  USSR  effective  control  of  this 
country. 

(3)  Greece  or  Turkey:  The  United  States  should  provide 
accelerated  military  assistance  to  Greece  or  Turkey  and  deploy 
such  United  States  forces  to  the  support  of  those  countries  as 
can  be  made  available  without  jeopardizing  United  States  na¬ 
tional  security.  In  the  case  of  Turkey  the  United  States  should 
urge  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  to  give  full  support  under 
the  Anglo-French-Turkish  mutual  assistance  pact,  and  should 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  the  support  of  Turkey  by  the  Moslem 
world  including  Pakistan. 

(4)  Tran:  The  United  States  should  initially  rely  on  the 
United  Kingdom  for  principal  responsibility  to  assist  Iran  in 
meeting  the  aggression,  should  endeavor  to  induce  Pakistan  and 
India  to  take  a  leading  role,  and  should  deploy  such  forces  to  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf  areas  as  can  be  made 
available  without  jeopardizing  United  States  security  or  its 
ability  to  implement  emergency  war  plans. 

b.  In  the  event  of  Soviet-inspired  satellite  aggression  against  Yugo¬ 
slavia  or  Greece ,  the  United  States  should  take  the  same  action  as  if 
the  attack  were  directly  by  Soviet  forces,  as  called  for  in  subpara¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  under  a.  above. 

c.  Gevraajiny.  In  the  event  of  a  major  attack  by  East  German  para¬ 
military  forces  on  Berlin  or  on  West  Germany,  such  attack  should 
be  resisted  by  Allied  occupation  forces. 

38.  In  the  event  of  any  new  single  overt  act  of  aggression  by  Soviet 
satellite  armed  forces  in  the  Far  East,  the  United  States,  subject  to 
specific  consideration  of  detailed  cases  set  forth  in  paragraphs  39-41 
below,  should : 

a.  Attempt  to  localize  the  conflict. 

b.  Take  all  possible  counter-measures  short  of  seriously  impairing 
the  ability  to  execute  emergency  war  plans. 

c.  Seek  the  support  of  its  allies  and  take  appropriate  steps  in  the 
UN. 


10  NSG  18/4,  “U.S.  Policy  Toward  tlie  Conflict  Between  the  USSR  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,”  a  report  approved  by  President  Truman  on  November  IS,  1949,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 
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d.  Concurrently  recognize  tlie  increased  strain  on  the  fabric  of  world, 
peace  arising  from  a  further  act  of  aggression  following  on  the  Korean 
episode. 

39.  Formosa.  Specific  actions  to  be  taken  in  general  accordance 
with  paragraph  38 :  In  the  event  of  a  Chinese  Communist  attack  on 
Formosa  or  the  Pescadores,  the  United  States  should  repel  the  assault 
in  accordance  with  existing  directives  but  should  not  permit  itself 
to  become  engaged  in  a  general  war  with  Communist  China.  In  any 
event,  U.S.  ground  forces  should  not  be  committed  on  Formosa.  In 
the  event  the  Chinese  Communists  succeed  in  defeating  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  forces,  the  United  States,  bearing  in  mind  its  desire  to 
avoid  general  war  with  Communist  China,  should  review  the  situation 
to  determine  its  further  action  and  to  decide  whether  to  cease  all 
military  operations  against  the  Chinese  Communists. 

40.  Korea.  Specific  actions  to  be  taken  in  general  accordance  with 
paragraph  38 : 

a.  In  the  event  that  North  Korean  forces,  alone  or  plus  such  re¬ 
inforcements  as  may  covertly  be  brought  into  action,  are  powerful 
enough  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  UN  forces  in  Korea,  the  South 
Korean  Government  should  be  evacuated  from  the  Korean  mainland 
and  established  at  an  appropriate  place  in  the  area,  if  practicable. 

b.  In  the  event  of  the  overt  use  of  organized  Chinese  Communist 
forces  in  Korea : 

“(1)  The  United  States  should  not  permit  itself  to  become 
engaged  in  a  general  war  with  Communist  China. 

(2)  As  long  as  action  by  UN  military  forces  now  committed  or 
planned  for  commitment  in  Korea  offers  a  reasonable  chance  of 
successful  resistance,  such  action  should  be  continued  and  extended 
to  include  authority  to  take  appropriate  air  and  naval  action  out¬ 
side  Korea  against  Communist  China.  The  latter  action  should  be 
continued  pending  a  review  of  U.S.  military  commitments  in  the 
light  of  conditions  then  existing  to  determine  further  U.S.  courses 
of  action.” 

41.  Other  Far  Eastern  Areas.  Specific  actions  to  be  taken  in  gen¬ 
eral  accordance  with  paragraph  38  : 

a.  In  the  event  of  Chinese  communist  aggression  against  Chinese 
inshore  islands,  Tibet,  or  Macao,  the  United  States  should  take  political 
action  but  would  not  expect  to  take  military  action. 

b.  If  such  aggression  were  directed  against  Burma,  the  United 
States  acting  through  the  British,  should  accelerate  its  assistance  to 
that  government  and  endeavor  to  induce  states  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Burma  to  commit  ground  forces  to  resist  the  aggression. 

c.  If  such  aggression  were  directed  against  Hong  Kong  the  United 
States  should  consider  furnishing  relief  assistance  to  the  British  and 
such  military  assistance  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  light  of  our  own 
military  commitments  and  capabilities  at  that  time. 
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d.  In  the  event  of  overt  attack  by  organized  Chinese  communist 
forces  against  Indochina,  the  United  States  should  not  permit  itself 
to  become  engaged  in  a  general  war  with  Communist  China  but 
should,  in  concert  with  the  U.K.,  support  France  and  the  associated 
states,  and  accelerate  and  expand  the  present  military  assistance 
program. 

N  on-Military  Moves  by  the  USSR 

42.  Berlin  Blockade.  In  the  event  the  USSR  re-imposes  the 
Berlin  blockade,  the  United  States  should  react  at  once  since  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  position  in  Berlin  is  of  great  importance  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  matter  should  be  immediately  referred  to 
the  United  Nations.  Although  the  re-establishment  of  the  full-scale 
airlift  would  be  militarily  unsound  and  is  impracticable  under  present 
conditions,  a  partial  airlift  should  be  established  by  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  any  other  states  able  and  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  pending  the  completion  of  a  study  now  under  way  regarding 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  meet  such  a  situation. 

43.  Vienna  Blockade.  In  the  event  the  USSR  should  impose  a 
blockade  of  Vienna,  the  establishment  of  a  full-scale  airlift  would 
be  militarily  unsound  and  is  impracticable  under  present  conditions. 
The  United  States  should  implement  existing  policy  (NSC  38/6)  11 
to  the  extent  feasible,  utilizing  a  partial  airlift  to  be  established  by 
the  United  States,  the  U.K.  and  any  other  nations  able  and  willing 
to  contribute. 

44.  Iran.  In  the  event  of  internal  subversion  leading  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  communist-dominated  government  in  Iran,  the 
United  States  should : 

a.  Accelerate  its  assistance  to  the  legitimate  Iranian  Government. 

b.  Consider  seeking  an  agreement  in  the  UN  on  charging  the  USSR 
with  direct  responsibility  for  conditions  in  Iran. 

45.  While  recognizing  the  importance  of  United  States  assistance 
and  support  of  the  United  Nations,  and  while  wholly  supporting  its 
aims  and  objectives,  the  United  States  cannot  yet  rely  on  the  United 
Nations  as  the  sole  instrumentality  for  safeguarding  essential  United 
States  security  interests. 

46.  Before  commitment  is  made  for  any  action  contemplated  in  this 
paper  involving  use  of  military  forces  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  consulted  for  a  last  minute  evaluation  as  to  the  militaiy  soundness 
of  the  decision  in  the  light  of  the  military  commitments  and  capabili¬ 
ties  existent  at  the  time. 


11  Reeardin"  NSC  38/6.  “Future  Courses  of  Action  with  Respect  to  Austria,’’ 
a  report  approved  by  President  Truman  on  May  5,  1950,  see  editorial  note  which 
is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 

496-362—77 - 26 
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S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  79  Series 

Report  to  the  National  Security  Council  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

(Johnson) 

top  secret  Washington,  August  25,  1950. 

NSC  T9 

Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  on  United  States  and  Allied  War  Objectives  in  the  Event 
or  Global  War 

References:  A.  NSC  20/4  1 

B.  NSC  68  2 

C.  NSC  73/4 3 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  enclosed  memo¬ 
randum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  subject  is  circulated  here¬ 
with  for  the  information  of  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  referred  to  the  NSC  Stall  for  use  in 
the  preparation  of  a  report  for  Council  consideration. 

In  transmitting  the  enclosure  the  Secretary  of  Defense  requested 
that  action  be  initiated  in  the  National  Security  Council  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  develop  a  clear-cut  statement 
of  the  war  objectives  of  the  United  States  and  that  further  action 
be  taken  leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  concerted  statement  of  the  war 
objectives  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  all  in  the  eventuality 
of  possible  global  war. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 


[Enclosure] 

Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

(Johnson) 

top  secret  Washington,  22  August  1950. 

Subject:  Statement  of  United  States  and  Allied  War  Objectives  in 
the  Event  of  Global  War. 

1.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  that,  from  the  military  point 
of  view,  there  are  certain  compelling  reasons  for  an  early  determina¬ 
tion  of  clear-cut  United  States  objectives  in  the  event  of  war.  Such  a 
clear-cut  statement  of  Avar  objectives  is  necessary  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  military  planning,  both  prior  to  and  during  hostilities,  in  order 

1  For  text,  see  Foreign  Relations ,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2,  p.  662. 

2  Ante,  p.  234. 

!  Of  August  25,  p.  375. 
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to  provide  that  our  military  efforts  are  directed  toward  the  winning 
of  the  ultimate  peace  as  well  as  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  Such  a 
statement  would  be  of  major  military  value,  in  the  event  of  hostilities, 
in  order  to  assure  for  the  war  effort  that  degree  of  popular  support 
which  is  essential  to  the  fighting  spirit  of  military  forces,  regardless 
of  their  numbers.  Further,  a  well  considered  statement  of  allied  Avar 
objectives  would  be  of  importance  in  insuring  that  our  military  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  supported  by  the  forces  of  our  allies,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  same  determination  as  we  would  expect  of  our  own 
forces. 

2.  An  effective  statement  of  war  objectives  should  not  only  be  so 
worded  as  to  arouse  the  American  people  and  our  allies  to  concerted 
support  of  the  war  effort  but  should  also  be  so  expressed  as  to  cause 
enemy  dissidents  to  oppose  the  Kremlin  actively  as  well  as  passively, 
and,  if  possible,  to  encourage  defections  among  the  people  and  military 
forces  of  the  USSR. 

3.  Because  they  are  so  broadly  worded  and  since  they  were  intended 
for  other  purposes  the  statements  of  national  objectives  appearing  in 
NSC  20/4  entitled  “U.S.  Objectives  with  Respect  to  the  USSR  to 
Counter  Soviet  Threats  to  U.S.  Security”  and  in  NSC  68  entitled 
‘‘United  States  Objectives  and  Programs  for  National  Security”  and 
the  study  by  the  staffs  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  dated 
7  April  1950,  fail  to  meet  the  above  requirements.  Further,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  exist  no  approved  policies  or  studies  which  fill  the 
requirement  expressed  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs. 

4.  While  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not  consider  that  a  global  war 
is  necessarily  imminent,  they  nevertheless  feel  that  it  would  be  of 
prime  importance,  were  war  to  eventuate,  for  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  to  have  available  an  agreed  statement  of  their  war  objectives  in 
time  for  its  early  use — certainly  before  possible  results  would  be  felt 
from  the  early  heavy  successes  which  are  anticipated  as  being  within 
the  military  capabilities  of  the  USSR. 

5.  Accordingly,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend  that  action 
be  initiated  in  the  National  Security  Council  to  develop  a  clear-cut 
statement  of  the  war  objectives  of  the  United  States  and  that  further 
action  be  taken  leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  concerted  statement  of 
the  Avar  objectives  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  all  in  the  e\'en- 
tuality  of  possible  global  war. 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

Omar  N.  Bradley 
Chairman 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Ambassador  at  Large  ( Jessup )  to  the  Director 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  ( Nitze ) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  August  30,  1050. 

Subject :  NSC  Senior  Staff  Consideration  of  NSC  79  1 

The  NSC  Senior  Staff  considered  NSC  79  this  afternoon.  Admiral 
Wooldridge  explained  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  in  mind  in 
submitting  NSC  79.  The  Joint  Chiefs  appear  to  have  had  a  more 
limited  objective  than  we  had  arrived  at  in  this  morning’s  meeting  in 
S/P.  Admiral  Wooldridge  addressed  his  remarks  principally  to  the 
need  for  instilling  in  our  own  people  in  this  country  and  among  the 
people  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  the  dissident  elements  in  Russia  and 
the  Satellite  countries,  some  of  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  that  Nazis,. 
Fascists  and  Communists  displa}- .  He  felt  that  a  study  should  be  under¬ 
taken  to  determine  what  it  was  that  we  lack  and  others  had  to  make 
them  fight  for  their  objectives.  He  felt  that  we  should  have  a  program 
of  concrete  objectives  to  appeal  to  the  man  in  the  street  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  which  would  cause  him  to  rally  to  our  side  whether  he 
was  American  or  French,  Czech  or  Indochinese.  President  Wilson’s 
Fourteen  Points  had  such  a  definite  appeal,  he  recalled.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  our  studies  should  enable  us  to  avoid  ad  hoc  decisions 
taken  on  short  notice  like  the  decision  for  unconditional  surrender. 
Admiral  Wooldridge  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  thinking  prin¬ 
cipally  in  terms  of  a  propaganda  appeal  based  largely  on  studies  of 
mass  psychology  and  historical  precedents  to  be  undertaken  by 
psychologists  and  historians  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  immediate 
and  long-range  problems  with  which  we  were  concerned  in  our  meet¬ 
ing  this  morning.  Admiral  Wooldridge  indicated  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  thinking  of  statements  which  could  be  used  both  on 
D-Day  to  inculcate  zeal  for  victory  and  at  the  present  time  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  war. 

The  ensuing  discussion  veered  away  from  Admiral  Wooldridge’s 
proposal  for  psychological  studies  and  came  closer  to  the  lines  of 
thinking  expressed  in  this  morning’s  S/P  meeting.  It  was  recognized 
that  we  should  emphasize  the  present  need  for  steps  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  war  as  well  as  the  need  for  steps  for  winning  the  war.  It 
was  agreed  that  if  war  came  we  should  be  prepared  in  advance  with 
our  long-range  war  aims.  All  agreed  that  NSC  20/4 2  represented 
broad  aims  which  were  generally  acceptable  but  which  required  spell- 


1  Supra. 

2  For  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2,  p.  G62. 
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ing  out.  Mr.  Finletter  added  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  more  useful 
than  stating  the  conditions  upon  which  we  would  negotiate  a  peace 
settlement  with  the  USSR.  (Reference  paragraph  36a(2)  of  NSC 
7 3/4. 3 )  He  felt  that  this  should  be  a  preliminary  step  in  any  study 
that  was  to  be  undertaken  and  that  these  conditions  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  might  be  the  same  as  the  conditions  which  we  would  pro¬ 
pose  for  a  settlement  after  the  outbreak  of  war  but  before  partial  or 
total  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

We  did  not  take  up  in  detail  the  many  problems  connected  with 
our  war  aims,  nor  did  we  consider  the  various  stages  of  military 
progress  to  which  specific  war  aims  would  have  to  be  related.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  the  meeting,  however,  that  thorough  consideration 
of  all  these  problems  should  be  undertaken  and  that  the  first  task  of 
the  group  to  be  set  up  should  be  to  consider  the  extent  and  purpose 
of  the  study  to  be  made.  It  was  agreed  that  the  procedure  followed 
in  preparation  of  NSC  68  should  be  followed  again  and  that  a  joint 
ad  hoc  group  should  be  appointed  by  the  Council.  Mr.  Lay  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  memorandum  to  the  NSC  reporting  that  NSC  79  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  senior  staff,  which  has  appointed  an  ad  hoc  group  to 
make  further  studies  and  report  to  the  staff.  I  believe  that  this  proce¬ 
dure  will  leave  the  initiative  with  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  to  under¬ 
take  the  study  contemplated  in  this  morning’s  meeting  in  S/P. 

Philip  C.  Jessup 


3  Ante,  p.  375. 


700.5  MAP/9-150 

Notes  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Hearings  on  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program 1 * 

secret  [Washington,  undated.] 

Formal  statement  filed.  My  own  informal  views. 

Doubt  whether  we  have  ever  really  had  a  belly  understanding  of 
effect  on  Europe  of  World  War  II  after  World  War  I. 

It  was  a  devastation  in  all  fields  which  amounted  to  a  vast  disappear¬ 
ance  of  power. 

Plus  disappearance  of  Germany  and  J apan. 

—USSR  &  USA— 

Too  often  Europe’s  trouble  regarded  here  as  mere  excuse  for  asking 
for  more  than  we  found  convenient  to  supply. 


1  on  Anerist  30  Secretary  Acheson  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 

Appropriations  regarding  supplemental  appropriations  for  MDAP  (see  editorial 


note,  p.  352). 
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Not  that,  in  sense  of  our  world  position.  Something  far  more  somber. 

It  meant  the  removal  of  the  barriers  which  through  all  our  history 
from  Queen  Anne’s  Wars  and  French  and  Indian  Wars,  through 
Napoleon,  Bismarck,  World  War  I  and  II  had  stood  between  us  and  the 
immediate  impact  of  whatever  predatory  force  was  loose  in  the  world. 

We  are  in  the  position  of  the  individual  who,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  death  of  a  parent,  hears  in  a  new  way  the  roaring  of  the  cataract. 

At  any  rate,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  are  now  exposed 
without  opportunity  for  time  to  teach  us  or  shield  us  to  the  blows 
of  fate. 

In  the  past  we  were  the  reluctant  ally  to  be  wooed  and  won. 

Today  we  either  stand  alone  or  we  stand  with  friends.  But  in  either 
case  we  stand  together  from  the  very  first  shot. 

If  that  is  not  made  clear  now  and  clinched  with  unmistakable  action, 
the  somber  truth  is  that  we  stand  alone — outnumbered — oufcre- 
sourced — with  an  unmanageable  problem. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  unless  some  blind  folly  possesses  us.  The 
free  world  wants  us.  trusts  us,  looks  for  leadership.  Will  fall  in 
shoulder  to  shoulder  as  free  and  equal  in  the  face  of  appalling  danger. 

But  leadership  requires  understanding,  responsibility,  discipline. 
The  flatulent  bombast  of  our  public  utterances  will  lead  no  one  but 
fools. 

Very  well- — where  do  we  start?  From  vast  weakness  in  Europe,  the 
Near  East  and  Asia.  I  leave  the  USA  out. 

We  have  built  greatly  in  Europe  where  our  efforts  were  rightly 
centered.  As  strength  grows  there,  it  grows  everywhere.  Without  it 
any  other  growth  will  wither. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  economic  course  would  not  and  could 
not  go  forward  without  rebuilding  military  power  before  the  foun¬ 
dations  were  laid,  we  resolved  to 

Greek-Turkish  Aid 

NATO 

MDAP 

We  have  held  the  line.  Used  money,  arms,  diplomacy,  organization — 
all  to  gain  time  for  the  underlying  strength. 

It  seemed  sound  to  believe  on  what  we  could  know  and  deduce  that 
there  was  time  to  carry  out  a  military  rearmament  program  over 
enough  years  to  keep  the  economic  underpinning  sound  and  not  give 
entrance  to  communists  by  the  back  door. 

It  did  not  need  too  much  time  and  the  parties  were  eager  and 
willing. 

Then  came  Korea. 
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The  profound  lesson  of  Korea  was  not  that  we  did  not  know  about 
the  attack  before  it  came.  No  sensible  person  could  expect  that.  (Gen¬ 
eral  analysis,  if  necessary,  if  intelligent.) 

The  profound  lesson  of  Korea  is  that,  contrary  to  every  action  pre¬ 
ceding,  the  USSR  took  a  step  which  risked— however  remotely — ■ 
general  war. 

No  other  action  has  done  this — not  even  the  Berlin  Blockade. 

There  was  no  suggestion  of  an  overt  act  anywhere. 

Suppose,  if  3’ou  wish,  and  I  do,  that  the  Kremlin’s  best  guess  was 
that  we  would  not  pick  up  the  glove. 

Nevertheless,  the  risk  was  there.  Neither  the  Kremlin  nor  any  other 
Foreign  Office  acts  without  understanding  that  the  off  chance  may 
occur. 

Still  they  acted. 

What  this  means  in  terms  of  programs. 

What  this  means  in  MDAP. 

Flow  the  Administration  has  responded  to  this  all  important  new 
fact. 

The  basic  relationships  of  military  power.  (Churchill’s  speech  7-8- 
9-10  to  l.)2 

No  need  for  panic,  but  many  steps  needed. 

Among  these  a  vast  step  up  of  [notes  end  at  this  point]. 


3  Reference  is  to  an  address  on  defense  policy  by  former  Prime  Minister 
Winston  S.  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  27.  Churchill  contrasted 
the  military  weakness  of  the  West  with  the  strength  of  Soviet  forces.  For 
text,  see  Parliamentary  Delates,  House  of  Commons,  5th  series,  vol.  478,  cols. 
69^-714. 


S/S  Files :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  68  Series 

Memorandum  by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board  ( Symington )  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Security  Council  (Lay)1 

top  secret  Washington,  September  5,  1950. 

For  many  years  a  group  of  determined  men  have  been  pushing 
with  practical  realism  the  religion  of  communism. 

Over  30  years  ago  some  of  this  group  obtained  control  of  one  of  the 
world’s  great  nations — Russia. 

Since  then  the  most  outstanding  characteristics  of  their  actions 
have  been : 


1This  memorandum  was  circulated  to  the  members  of  the  National  Security 

Council  by  the  Executive  Secretary  on  September  6  for  consideration  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  preparation  of  the  response  to  NSC  68. 
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1.  The  extermination  of  anything  which  stood  in  their  way  toward 
their  often  declared  objective —  a  world  communist  state. 

2.  The  rapid  advancement  they  have  made  toward  their  ultimate 
goal,  as  characterized  by  such  developments  as : 

a.  In  the  past  10  years,  the  communist  or  communist  controlled 
peoples  of  the  world  have  increased  from  some  188  million  people 
to  over  800  million  people. 

h.  In  nearly  every  country  of  importance  in  the  world  the  com¬ 
munists  now  have  a  well  organized,  well  trained,  and  militant 
minority  which  takes  maximum  advantage  of  the  tolerance  of 
democratic  governments ;  this  to  the  extent  that  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  might  be  sabotaged  at  the  start  of  a  general 
war  to  the  point  where  successful  continuance  of  the  conflict 
would  be  impossible. 

c.  Through  clever,  consistent,  and  determined  propaganda, 
more  people  in  the  world  may  now  well  believe  that  communism 
is  a  better  form  of  government  for  them  than  is  democracy. 

The  Soviets  have,  outside  their  own  country,  millions  of  well 
trained  men  organized  to  fight  the  battle  of  communism.  As  a  result, 
they  can  continue  to  bleed  the  democracies  without  committing  their 
own  troops. 

The  Soviets  are  steadily  increasing  the  power  of  their  own  army, 
navy  and  air  force,  as  well  as  their  stock  of  atomic  bombs  and  the 
equipment  to  deliver  the  latter.  With  relatively  minor  exceptions, 
everything  would  now  seem  to  be  going  according  to  their  schedule  for 
world  conquest.  Attainment  of  an  adequate  stock  of  atomic  bombs 
appears  the  only  remaining  requirement  in  their  plan  for  world 
conquest. 

To  those  who  have  followed  these  developments  over  recent  years, 
the  grave  danger  of  the  current  world  situation  is  all  too  apparent. 

If  Korea  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  the  peace  loving  democ¬ 
racies  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  additional  Soviet  aggression  before 
mobilizing  to  meet  that  aggression.  We  must  build,  now,  a  defense 
sufficient  not  only  to  cope  with  other  Ivoreas,  but  also  one  which  can 
form  the  basis  for  an  ultimatum  to  the  Soviets  that  we  will  hold  them 
responsible  for,  and  subject  to  retaliation  in  case  of  additional 
aggression. 

An  analysis  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  current  United  States 
military  build-up,  however,  indicates  a  contemplated  build-up  that  is 
not  adequate  to  meet,  the  present  world  situation,  particularly  when 
the  United  States,  supposedly  the  strongest  nation,  is  now  with  diffi¬ 
culty  maintaining  its  position  against  Russia’s  weakest  satellite. 

Recently  the  Defense  Department  estimated  that,  for  the  next  three 
fiscal  years,  the  military  elements  of  the  national  security  program 
would  require  the  following  percentages  of  the  country’s  supply  of 
three  basic  materials : 
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FY  1951 

FY  1952 

FY  1953 

Military  Requirements 

%  of 

%  of 

%  of 

Supply 

Supply 

Supply 

Steel 

2.  34 

4.  47 

5.  46 

Copper 

12.  44 

19.  41 

19.  64 

Aluminum 

7.  36 

12.  21 

12.  31 

Some  time  earlier,  estimates  of  requirements 

in  the  event  of  full 

mobilization  were  calculated  by  the  military  departments.  These  latest 
available  figures,  as  received  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  follow  : 

FY  1950 

FY  1951 

FY  1952 

Military  Requirements 

%  of 

%of 

%  of 

Supply 

Supply 

Supply 

Steel 

58 

59 

46 

Copper 

68.  7 

125.  2 

124.  5 

Aluminum 

100.  4 

154.  1 

139.  S 

On  the  basis  of  our  own  figures,  therefore,  we  are  now  embarking 
upon  a  build-up  amounting  to  around  9%  of  what  our  most  recently 
circulated  plan  regarded  as  essential  for  true  mobilization. 

In  the  first  full  year  of  World  War  II,  1942,  about  31%  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  production  was  utilized  for  war  purposes.  Less  than  8%  of 
that  production,  including  MDAP,  is  planned  for  1951. 

The  Resources  Board  believes  this  current  planning  will  result  in 
a  defense  program  that  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  current  menace  to  the 
nation’s  security. 

We  believe  that  the  current  communist  aggression  in  Korea,  plus 
possible  aggression  against  such  other  localities  as  Formosa,  Indo- 
China,  Japan,  Iran,  Turkey,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  itself,  add  up  to  a  danger  that  is  not  being  recognized  by 
such  piecemeal  plans  for  preparedness. 

The  Resources  Board  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  Rational  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  review  the  current  and  contemplated  defense  programs 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  adequacy  to  afford  as  soon  as  possible 
the  military  strength  to  support  simultaneously : 

1.  A  winning  effort  in  Korea. 

2.  Adequate  continental  defense  of  the  United  States. 

3.  A  force-in-being  sufficient  to  notify  the  Soviets  that  further  com¬ 
munist  aggression,  either  overt  or  through  satellites,  will  result  in  the 
use  of  that  force  against  Russia  itself. 

W.  Stuart  Symington 


Editorial  Note 

On  September  11,  1950,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  discussed  the 
world  situation  in  executive  session  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee ;  for  the  record  of  his  testimony,  see  Reviews  of  the 
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World  Situation ,  1949-1950:  Hearings  Held  in  Executive  Session  Be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations ,  United  States  Senate  (81st 
Cong.,  1st  and  2nd  sessions) ,  pages  339-366. 


Editorial  Note 

During  the  period  September  12— September  18,  1950,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
engaged  in  conversations  in  New  York,  discussing  a  wide  range  of 
problems  of  mutual  concern.  Subjects  of  a  global  nature  and  of  direct 
relevance  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States  were  among 
those  receiving  consideration.  For  documentation  on  the  New  Tork 
Foreign  Ministers’  meetings  and  related  discussions,  see  volume  III, 
pages  1108  ff. 


611.00/9-2250 

Policy  Record  Guide  Statement  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State  1 

top  secret  [Washington,  September  22, 1950.] 

Military  Bases 

Policy :  To  acquire  military  rights  in  foreign  territories  that  are 
urgently  required  by  the  JCS  and  other  rights  which  are  required  or 
considered  desirable.  (PPS/56, 8—1-19  2 * * * * * 8) 

Action  Taken: 

1.  We  have  engaged  in  detailed  and  generally  successful  nego¬ 
tiations  with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries  concerning  the  military 
facilities  we  desire  in  their  territory  under  the  Treaty,  and  the  JCS 
have  suggested  the  adoption  of  a  standard  mapping  and  charting 
agreement  with  friendly  countries  in  order  to  facilitate  these  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  also  concurred  in  our  view 
that  in  many  cases  the  acquisition  of  facilities  and  privileges  in  NAT 
countries  will  depend  on  the  completion  of  NATO  plans,  and  has 
requested  the  JCS  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  insure  that  NAT 
regional  defense  plans  adequately  reflect  US  requirements  for  military 
rights.  (Memorandum  to  JCS  from  Secretary  of  Defense,  5-12-50  s) 


1  This  document  was  part  of  the  September  1950  version  of  the  Policy  Record 

Guide  prepared  and  updated  periodically  by  the  Executive  Secretariat  of  the 

Department  of  State.  The  Policy  Record  Guide  was  intended  as  a  brief  memory 

aid  and  status  report  for  the  top  officers  of  the  Department  and  their  assistants. 

aPPS  56.  “Progress  Report  on  the  Department’s  Study  of  ‘Views  of  the  .Joint 

Ghiefs  of  Staff  on  Military  Rights  in  Foreign  Territories,’  ”  a  report  by  the 

Policy  Planning  Staff,  August  4, 1949.  For  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i, 
p.  368. 

8  Not  printed ;  for  documentation  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
see  vol.  hi,  pp.  1  ff. 
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2.  We  have  attempted  to  ensure  the  availability  of  military  bases 
in  Greenland  to  the  US  either  unilaterally  through  extension  of  our 
1941  Agreement  or  within  the  framework  of  the  NAT.  In  the  light  of 
considerations  raised  by  State,  Defense  has  now  restudied  its  require¬ 
ments  for  defense  facilities  in  Greenland  and  has  requested  negotiation 
of  a  base  rights  agreement  with  Denmark  with  certain  additional  con¬ 
cessions  which  they  believe  should  be  used  to  extract  an  agreement 
from  the  Danes  which  would  allow  the  quick  reentry  of  US  forces 
and  the  reestablishment  of  US  military  installations  whenever  the 
US  deems  necessary.  (Letter  to  the  Under  Secretary  from  General 
Allen,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  2-9-50 4) 

3.  The  President  has  approved  the  recommendations  of  the  Cana- 
dian-US  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense  on  modifications  of  the 
1941  Leased  Bases  Agreement  respecting  Newfoundland.  We  have 
assured  the  Canadians  that  Canada  would  be  consulted  in  advance 
with  regard  to  any  proposed  US  service  activities  to  be  undertaken 
outside  the  leased  areas.  (PJBD  Minutes  and  Recommendations; 
Memo  to  President  from  Secretary,  8-1-50;  Letter  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  Under  Secretary,  8-3-50  5) 

4.  In  lieu  of  an  Australian  offer  of  joint  bases  at  Manus  Island 
and  elsewhere  in  Australian  territory,  Defense  considers  it  desirable 
that  US  ships  and  aircraft  be  permitted  use  of  Australian  bases  when 
and  as  the  occasion  arises  with  the  bases  remaining  under  Australian 
control.  Reciprocity  for  Australian  ships  and  aircraft  in  US  bases  also 
is  considered  desirable.  (Letter  to  Secretary  from  Secretary  of  Defense, 
8-2-50 4 ) 

5.  Ibn  Saud 6  has  granted  our  request  for  an  extension  of  the 
Dhahran  Airbase  Agreement  to  February  1,  1951.  In  making  the 
request,  we  expressed  our  intention  to  open  negotiations  for  a  long¬ 
term  agreement  when  circumstances  permit.  The  Defense  Department 
has  now  proposed  a  reimbursable  military  assistance  program  for 
Saudi  Arabia  pertaining  to  military  equipment  and  material  totaling 
approximately  $75  million.  While  this  program  has  been  scaled  down 
from  the  Joint  US  Survey  Group  to  Saudi  Arabia  proposals,  Defense 
feels  that  it  should  be  modified  upward  if  such  action  should  be 
instrumental  in  securing  long-term  base  rights  for  the  US  at  the 
Dhahran  Airbase.  (Deptel  164  to  Jidda,  5-10-50 ;  Jidda’s  308,  5-22-50, 
and  321,  5-25-50;  letter  to  Secretary  from  Secretary  of  Defense, 
8-11-50 7 ) 


4  Not  printed. 

B  None  printed. 

6  Abdul  Aziz  ibn  Saud,  King  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

7  Documentation  on  United  States  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia,  including  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  question  of  bases,  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  v. 
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S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  68  Series 

Report  to  the  National  Security  Council  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  {Lay) 

top  secret  Washington,  September  30, 19o0. 

NSC  68/2 

Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  on  United  States  Objectives  and  Programs  for  National 

Security 

References :  A.  NSC  Action  No.  361 1 

B.  NSC  68 ; 2  NSC  68/1;  Annexes  to  NSC  68/1 3 

C.  NSC  20/4 4 

At  the  68th  Council  meeting,  with  the  President  presiding  (NSC 
Action  No.  361),  the  National  Security  Council,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Acting  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administrator,  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  considered  draft  reports  on 
“United  States  Objectives  and  Programs  for  National  Security”  (NSC 
68  and  NSC  68/1) ,  and : 

a.  Adopted  the  Conclusions  of  NSC  68  as  a  statement  of  policy  to 
be  followed  over  the  next  four  or  five  years,  and  agreed  that  the  im¬ 
plementing  programs  will  be  put  into  effect  as  rapidly  as  feasible, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  specific  nature  and  estimated  costs  of 
these  programs  will  be  decided  as  they  are  more  firmly  developed. 

b.  Deferred  action  on  NSC  68/1  pending  a  revision  of  that  re¬ 
port  to  be  prepared  by  the  NSC  Staff  for  Council  consideration  not 
later  than  November  15, 1950. 

c.  Noted  the  President’s  instructions  that  there  should  be  no  public 
discussion  of  this  program,  and  specifically  no  public  quotation  of 
figures,  until  the  appropriate  time  as  determined  by  the  President. 

The  President  has  this  date,  approved  the  Conclusions  of  NSC  68 
as  a  statement  of  policy  to  be  followed  over  the  next  four  or  five  years, 
and  directed  their  implementation  by  all  appropriate  executive 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Accordingly,  the  Conclusions  of  NSC  68  are  circulated  herewith 
for  appropriate  action.5 6 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 


1  The  substance  of  NSC  Action  No.  361  is  contained  in  the  present  report. 

3  Ante,  p.  234. 

’  NSC  68/1,  “United  States  Objectives  and  Prosrams  for  National  Security.” 
a  report  to  the  National  Security  Council  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  Sep¬ 

tember  21,  and  its  annexes,  are  not  printed.  For  revisions  thereof,  see  NSC  68/3 
and  its  annexes,  December  8  (extracts),  pp.  425  and  432,  respectively,  and  NSC 
68/4,  December  14,  p.  467. 

*  See  footnote  3,  p.  359. 

6  The  enclosure  consists  of  the  conclusions  of  NSC  68,  April  14,  p.  234,  with  a 
small  number  of  minor  variations  in  form. 
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Secretary’s  Memoranda  :  Lot  53D444 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  [Washington,]  October  10,  1950. 

I  discussed  with  Mr.  Lovett 1  work  which  he  is  doing  on  NSC  68/1. 2 
He  confirms  the  fear  that  procurement  has  been  lagging  and  that 
energetic  steps  must  be  and  are  being  taken  to  activate  it.  He  also 
agrees  that  in  revising  the  figures  we  should  put  stress  on  the  greatest 
possible  production  of  these  important  items  of  combat  equipment 
prior  to  the  middle  of  ’52. 


1  Robert  A.  Lovett,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
3  See  footnote  3,  p.  400. 


Editorial  Note 

United  States-United  Kingdom  political-military  conversations 
occurred  in  Washington  during  October  1950.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
July  discussions  (see  the  first  editorial  note,  page  319),  the  United 
States  principals  were  General  Bradley  and  Ambassador  Jessup  while 
the  United  Kingdom  was  represented  by  Ambassador  Franks  and 
Lord  Tedder.  For  the  approved  summary  of  conclusions  and  agree¬ 
ments  reached  at  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  October  23,  the  United  States  delegation  minutes  of  a 
political-military  session  of  October  26,  and  other  documentation  on 
the  conversations,  see  volume  III,  pages  1686  ff. 


S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  630351 :  NSC  90  Series 

Report  to  the  National  Security  Council  by  the  Executive  Secretary 

secret  Washington,  October  26,  1950. 

NSC  90 

Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the  National  Security 
Council  on  Collaboration  With  Friendly  Governments  on 
Operations  Against  Guerrillas 

The  enclosed  memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject 
is  circulated  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and,  as  recommended 
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therein,  is  referred  to  the  Senior  NSC  Staff  for  use  in  the  preparation 
of  a  report. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr, 


[Enclosure] 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  National  Security  Council  (Lay) 

secret  Washington,  October  26,  1950. 

Subject :  Proposed  NSC  Staff  Study  on  Collaboration  with  Friendly 
Governments  on  Operations  Against  Guerrillas.1 

During  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  communist  skill  in  utilizing  guerrilla  forces  and  tactics  has  been 
apparent.  This  was  true  in  Greece  and  is  at  present  notably  the  case  in 
Indochina,  in  Malaya,  and  in  the  Philippines.  Examples  in  Korea,  and 
elsewhere  could  also  be  cited.  While  there  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  exchanges  of  views  between  military  representatives,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  British  and  French  in  Southeast  Asia,  it  does  not  appear  that 
an  organized  effort  has  been  made  to  pool  information,  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques  among  the  friendly  nations  who  have  a  common  interest  in 
defeating  this  kind  of  activity.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  inter¬ 
national  communist  movement  will  continue  to  utilize  similar  tactics 
in  the  future.  We  have  recognized  the  need  for  a  cooperative  defense 
on  formal  military  lines  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area.  We  have 
also  begun  coordination  of  information  and  propaganda  activities 
particularly  with  the  British  and  French  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
It  would  seem  appropriate  and  important  to  extend  the  scope  of  such 
cooperation  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  most  effective  means  of  anti- 
guerrilla  warfare,  mobilizing  the  experience  gained  in  jungle  fighting 
during  the  war,  in  operations  in  Greece,  in  Korea,  Malaya  and  else¬ 
where,  as  well  as  taking  into  account  the  successes  and  failures  of  both 
political  and  military  action,  or  inaction,  in  the  field  of  anti-guerrilla 
activity. 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the  NSC  Senior  Staff  arrange  for 
a  study  of  this  matter  and  submit  a  report  on  it  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Council.  The  report  might  include  a  brief  statement  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  military  point  of  view  as  well  as  indicating  the  most 

1  In  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  October  24,  Ambassador  at  Large 
Philip  C.  Jessup,  Department  of  State  Representative  on  the  Senior  Staff  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  suggested  that  the  Senior  Staff  be  directed  to 
prepare  a  study  on  this  subject  (S/S-NSC  Files :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  90  Series). 
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desirable  and  effective  means  for  bringing  about  the  desired  collabo¬ 
ration.  In  this  connection,  attention  would  need  to  be  paid  to  possible 
political  sensibilities  of  the  governments  whose  collaboration  is  sought. 
It  would  be  desirable  also  to  indicate  how  many  governments  should 
be  approached,  for  example,  whether  Burma  and  Indonesia  should 
be  included. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  part  of  the  foregoing  recommendation 
is  concerned  with  the  field  of  special  political  operations,  which  pre¬ 
sumably  could  provide  useful  assistance  and  support  in  the  areas 
concerned,  inasmuch  as  it  is  understood  that  adequate  means  already 
exist  for  the  exchange  of  information  in  that  field. 

Dean  Acheson 


S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  68  Series 

Memorandum  Toy  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 

Council  (Lay) 

top  secret  Washington,  November  14,  1950. 

Memorandum  for  the  National  Security  Council 

Subject:  United  States  Objectives  and  Programs  for  National 
Security 

References:  A.  NSC  68  Series 

B.  NSC  Action  No.  361 1 

With  respect  to  the  revision  of  NSC  68/1 2  pursuant  to  NSC  Action 
No.  361,  previously  scheduled  for  completion  on  November  15,  the 
President  has  now  directed : 

a.  Submission  to  the  National  Security  Council  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  not  later  than  Monday,  November  20, 1950,  of  a  revision  of 
Annex  1  of  NSC  68/1,  containing  a  description  of  the  military  pro¬ 
grams  under  NSC  68/2, 3  including  tentative  cost  estimates  and  the 
planning  assumptions  upon  which  the  program  is  based,  for  discussion 
by  the  National  Security  Council  at  a  special  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
November  22. 

}).  Submission  by  the  National  Security  Council  to  the  President,, 
not  later  than  December  15,  of  a  revision  of  NbC  68/1  in  its  entirety. 


James  S.  Lay,  Jr, 


1  For  substance,  see  NSC  68/2,  September  30,  p.  400. 

3  Not  printed,  but  see  footnote  3,  ibid. 

3  Ante,  ibid. 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 


Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  ( Nitze ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 


top  secret  [Washington,]  November  14, 1950. 

Mr.  Secretary  :  The  Policy  Planning  Staff  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  thought  to  the  attached  document.  It  would  be  very  helpful 
to  us  if,  after  you  have  had  a  chance  to  read  it,  you  could  find  a  few 
minutes  to  give  the  Staff  your  reactions.1 

Paul  H.  Nitze 


[Annex] 


Draft  Study  Prepared  by  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 

[Extract] 


TOP  SECRET 


[Washington,]  November  10,  1950. 


Annex  VIII 


NSC  68/1 

The  Strategy  of  Freedom2 


contents 

Page  3 * * * * 8 


Introduction  1 

Part  1 — Sources  and  Nature  of  the  Problem  5 

A.  The  Basic  Situation . 5 

(1)  The  Pattern  of  Conflict .  5 

(2)  The  Relation  of  Power  and  Intention  7 

(3)  Redressing  the  Power  Balance .  10 

B.  The  Factors  of  Complication .  14 

(1)  Historical  Forces  as  a  Source  of  Difficulty  .  .  ;  ;  ;  14 

(2)  The  Fundamental  Dilemmas .  17 

Part  2 — The  Requirements  for  Effective  Action .  22 

A.  The  Qualities  to  be  Sought  in  the  Common  Effort  ...  22 

(1)  Confidence  and  Will .  22 

(2)  A  Sense  of  Common  Purpose .  23 


1  The  source  text  bears  the  following  marginal  notation  by  Secretary  of  State 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  effort  called  forth  to  realize  the  hope  for  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  world  crisis  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  victory  if  such  hope 
fails  requires,  in  the  words  of  NSC  68— 

.  .  .  political  and  economic  measures  with  which  and  the  military 
shield  behind  which  the  free  world  can  work  to  frustrate  the  Kremlin 
design  ...  by  the  steady  development  of  the  moral  and  material 
strength  of  the  free  world  and  its  projection  into  the  Soviet  world 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  an  internal  change  in  the  Soviet 
system.  .  .  . 

Again  as  stated  in  NSC  68,  the  requirements  must 

,  .  .  include  a  plan  for  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  devel¬ 
oped  and  agreed  with  our  Allies  and  .  .  .  consonant  with  our 
objectives. 

The  purpose  of  this  annex  is  to  set  forth  the  political  and  economic 
measures  entailed  in  this  great  undertaking.  The  military  require¬ 
ments  are  dealt  with  elsewhere.  The  political  and  economic  elements 
are  premised  on  the  assumption  of  adequacy  in  scope  and  timing  of 
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the  aspects  of  the  effort  related  to  the  military  shield.  A  second  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  the  hope  to  avoid  general  war  will  be  realized.  It  is 
within  the  Kremlin’s  power  to  confound  such  hope.  Should  it  do  so, 
other  patterns  of  action  would  apply.  This  paper  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  presentation  of  them. 

The  principle  pervading  the  issues  is  freedom.  The  hopes  of 
frustrating  the  Kremlin  design  are  centered  in  the  strategy  of  free¬ 
dom — the  term  used  here  to  indicate  the  political  and  economic  lines 
of  action  required.  This  strategy  calls  for  the  creation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  strength  at  the  center,  with  accompanying  action : 

1.  To  stimulate  recognition  of  and  effective  resistance  to  Soviet 
imperial  ambitions  and  actions,  in  all  their  forms. 

2.  To  secure  reliable  allies  whose  strength,  effectively  organized 
and  combined  with  our  own,  will  deter — or,  if  necessary,  defeat — 
Soviet  aggression. 

3.  To  win  and  hold  popular  support  among  all  peoples  for  our 
objectives  of  an  international  order  in  which  peace  and  freedom  will 
be  secure. 

4.  To  make  steady  progress  in  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
the  collective  institutions  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
freedom  and  the  advancement  of  human  welfare. 

5.  To  foster  social  and  economic  conditions  which  will  assist  in 
achieving  the  foregoing  objectives. 

6.  To  reduce  the  opportunities  for  and  dangers  of  local  revolutions 
and  disturbances  which  would  be  adverse  to  our  position  and  to  en¬ 
courage  local  revolutionary  situations  and  disturbances  when  and  if 
legitimate  popular  and  national  aspirations  would  be  fulfilled  and  the 
Soviet  position  would  thereby  be  weakened  without  offsetting 
disadvantages  to  our  own. 

7.  By  all  such  steps,  to  establish  the  base  essential  to  a  process  of 
accommodation  and  adjustment  by  the  Soviet  Union,  recorded  from 
time  to  time  in  the  negotiation  of  agreements  corresponding  to  the 
relative  decline  in  the  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  pursuing  these  political  and  economic  lines  of  action,  we  must  act 
always  in  the  light  of  the  historical  forces  at  work,  the  circumstances 
of  the  present,  and  the  predictable  future.  It  is  not  possible  to  blue¬ 
print  a  comprehensive  course  of  action  far  ahead.  We  must  expect  the 
unexpected — both  favorable  opportunities  which  can  be  exploited  and 
unfavorable  turns  which  must  be  countered.  We  must,  therefore,  equip 
ourselves  to  act  or  react  promptly,  decisively,  imaginatively.  What  can 
be  provided  is  a  compass  and  a  direction  but  not  a  map  of  the  terrain 
ahead.  The  political  and  economic  framework  set  out  is,  therefore,  not 
a  pattern  of  action  and  decision  for  the  next  five  years  but  a  guide. 
It  will  need  to  be  revised  continuously,  and  should  at  no  stage  be 
regarded  as  a  definitive  statement  of  how  we  will  proceed  with  the 
tasks  ahead. 
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This  analysis  is  divided  into  four  sections :  the  first  relating  to  the 
basic  nature  of  the  situation — the  source  and  nature  of  the  difficulties ; 
the  second  relating  to  the  precepts  which  must  be  applied  in  the  strat¬ 
egy  of  freedom ;  the  third  concerning  problems  relating  to  particular 
channels  of  international  collaboration ;  and  the  fourth  concerning  the 
problems  touching  directly  upon  relations  with  the  Kremlin  system. 

[Here  follows  the  body  of  the  report — 78  pages.] 


700.5  MAP/11-1650 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State  1 

secret  [Washington,  undated.] 

Legislation  for  FoPvEign  Aid  Programs 

THE  PROBLEM 

It  is  assumed  that  the  following  programs  of  foreign  grant  aid 
will  be  recommended  by  the  President  to  the  next  Congress:  (a)  con¬ 
tinuation  of  military  and  economic  aid  to  N  AT  countries  and  partici¬ 
pating  ERP  countries,  ( b )  a  program  for  the  Philippines  in  line  with 
the  Bell  Report,2  ( c )  continuation  of  the  STEM  programs  in  South 
East  Asia,3  ( d )  continued  aid  to  Formosa,  ( e )  rehabilitation  aid  for 
Korea  through  the  United  Nations,  (/)  aid  to  Iran  and  other  Middle 
Eastern  States  along  the  lines  of  the  STEM  programs,  ( g )  special 
program  of  aid  to  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  (h)  continuation  of 
the  IIAA  and  technical  assistance  in  Latin  America,4  (i)  technical 
assistance  in  Africa  either  through  ERP  (in  Dependent  Overseas 
Territories)  or  through  Point  Four  activities,  (j)  grants  to  the  United 
Nations  for  technical  assistance,  and  ( k )  aid  to  Palestine  refugees 
through  the  United  Nations.  (Aid  for  Yugoslavia  presumably  will  be 
authorized  at  the  present  session  of  Congress.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  will  be  some  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  outside  Europe  as  well  as  possible  loans  or  grants  from  funds 
available  for  the  development  of  the  production  of  critical  defense 
materials. 


1  Transmitted  by  Carlisle  H.  Humelsine,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 

for  Administration,  to  Under  Secretary  of  State  Webb  on  November  16. 

3  For  documentation  on  the  United  States  Economic  Survey  Mission  to  the 
Philippines,  July-September  1950,  headed  by  Daniel  W.  Bell,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  1399 
ff. 

3  For  documentation  on  assistance  to  Southeast  Asia  in  connection  with 
Special  Technical  and  Economic  Missions  to  various  areas,  see  Vol.  VI,  pp.  1  ff. 

‘  For  documentation  on  U.S.  policy  regarding  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  other  American  republics,  see  vol.  ii,  pp.  672  ff. 
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The  problem  of  developing  a  logical  and  comprehensive  approach 
to  all  of  these  programs  with  regard  to  the  type  of  legislation,  the 
theory  of  justification  and  the  responsibility  for  organizing  their 
presentation  to  Congress,  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  Administration  present  its  foreign  grant  aid  requests 
■as  one  total  program  for  building  a  strong,  free  world  and  seek  to 
have  all  such  aid  authorized  in  one  bill;  that  we  propose  the  bill 
'contain  the  following  titles : 

Title  I — Global  aid  in  the  form  of  end-use  military  items  to¬ 
gether  with  economic  assistance  for  all  European  countries,  Tur¬ 
key  and  Formosa.  (Alternatively,  a  portion  of  the  economic  aid 
for  Europe,  primarily  for  Austria,  Greece,  Italy  and  Germany, 
could  be  requested  in  a  separate  title  to  be  made  available  under 
existing  ERP  legislation,  or  all  economic  aid  for  European  coun¬ 
tries,  Turkey  and  Formosa  could  be  placed  in  one  title  with  a 
separate  title  for  military  end  items.) 

Title  II — Aid  for  underdeveloped  areas  (including  Point  Four, 
the  Philippine  program,  STEM  programs  in  Southeast  Asia,  aid 
for  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  STEM-type  programs  in  the 
Middle  East,  European  dependent  overseas  territories  programs, 
and  programs  for  the  development  of  production  of  strategic 
materials). 

Title  III — Aid  for  Korea. 

Title  IV — Aid  for  Palestine  refugees. 

2.  That  the  appropriations  authorized  under  the  bill  set  forth  in 
Recommendation  1  be  made  to  the  President  with  the  understanding 
that  the  allocations  for  specific  programs  would  be  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  would 
consult  with  interested  agencies. 

3.  That  the  responsibility  for  organizing  the  development  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  these  programs  to  Congress  be  placed  upon  the  State  De¬ 
partment  (with  the  full  participation  and  support  of  ECA,  Defense 
and  other  interested  agencies) . 

4.  That  responsibility  within  the  Department  of  State  for  carrying 
out  the  above  recommendations  be  immediately  assigned. 

Now  more  than  ever  it  is  vital  that  in  approaching  Congress  we 
give  them  a  complete  story  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  on  a  global  basis 
and  why  we  are  trying  to  do  it.  Each  part  of  our  legislative  program 
must  be  related  to  our  over-all  objectives.  All  of  the  aid  programs 
mentioned  above  fall  under  the  objective  of  strengthening  the  free 
world.  They  make  sense  only  when  considered  together.  Each  part  can 
be  more  easily  attacked  than  can  the  whole  program.  Not  only  in 
presentation  but  in  the  Congressional  debates  it  is  vital  that  the  totality 
of  our  program  be  debated  at  one  time.  Therefore,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  all  of  the  grant  aid  programs  be  put  in  one  piece  of  legislation. 
Furthermore,  separate  pieces  of  legislation  would  lose  the  administra- 
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tive  flexibility  and  mobility  of  funds  which  should  be  achieved  through 
legislation  and  appropriations  covering  as  broad  areas  as  possible. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  Congress  would  enact  one  set  of  pro¬ 
visions  or  grant  one  lump  sum  appropriation  for  so  broad  a  variety  of 
activities.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  present  the  programs  under 
several  titles  (as  few  as  possible)  in  the  bill. 

The  broad  objective  of  strengthening  the  free  world  as  approached 
with  two  related  but  separable  types  of  program.  Our  emphasis  in 
Europe  and  a  few  other  countries  is  primarily  to  help  build  military 
strength.  Our  emphasis  in  most  other  areas  is  to  help  achieve  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  as  a  basis  for  the  maintenance  of  stable  and  friendly 
governments.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  if  it  is  feasible,  to  deal 
with  the  European  problem  in  one  title.  We  have  been  furnishing 
three  kinds  of  assistance  to  these  areas,  ( a )  military  end  items,  (b)  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  in  support  of  the  military  effort  abroad,  ( c )  aid  to  achieve 
European  economic  recovery.  The  advantages  of  combining  all  of  these 
types  of  aid  in  one  title  are  as  follows.  (1)  Congress  is  more  likely  to 
be  sympathetic  toward  a  program  based  upon  military  security  than 
one  in  which  part  of  the  justification  is  based  on  continued  economic 
recovery.  (2)  The  three  types  of  assistance  are  in  effect  closely  inter¬ 
related.  Maximum  flexibility  is  needed  between  funds  available  for 
procuring  U.S.  manufactured  end-use  items  and  for  the  production  of 
such  items  abroad.  The  distinction  between  aid  in  support  of  foreign 
military  effort  abroad  and  aid  for  economic  recovery  is  largely  artifi¬ 
cial.  If  part  of  the  economic  aid  were  put  in  a  separate  appropriation 
under  the  label  “recovery”  and  used  primarily  for  certain  countries 
where  the  military  effort  was  slight  in  relationship  to  the  amount  of 
aid  required  those  countries  might  feel  it  reflected  an  attitude  on  our 
part  that  their  military  effort  or  strategic  positions  were  relatively 
unimportant. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  requesting  part  of  the  funds  needed 
under  the  old  ERP  legislation.  It  would  be  hard  to  justify  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  amount  of  aid  needed  for  Austria,  Germany,  Greece  and 
probably  Italy  on  the  basis  of  the  military  effort  of  those  countries. 
Furthermore,  the  abandonment  of  the  ERP  at  this  stage  might  be 
interpreted  abroad  as  indicating  a  lack  of  interest  on  our  part  in  their 
welfare  and  internal  stability  and  a  resolve  to  sacrifice  these  objectives 
in  order  to  build  up  a  fighting  force  in  our  own  defense.  It  might  in 
fact  be  difficult  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  purely  economic  objec¬ 
tives  which  we  have  heretofore  been  pursuing  under  legislation  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  support  a  defense  program.  Probable  additional 
support  for  the  EPU  and  other  important  economic  objectives  might 
have  to  be  sacrificed. 
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A  third  alternative  might  be  the  proposal  of  one  title  for  military 
end  items  and  another  for  all  forms  of  economic  assistance  to  the 
NATO  and  ERP  countries.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of  per¬ 
mitting  one  logical  justification  of  the  amounts  requested  without 
an  artificial  distinction  between  types  of  economic  aid  and  would  at 
least  to  some  extent  minimize  the  purely  military  character  of  the 
aid.  It  would,  however,  hamper  transferability  between  economic 
aid  for  production  of  military  end  items  abroad  and  for  procurement 
of  U.S.  end  items  (unless  broad  transferability  provisions  could  be 
inserted  in  the  legislation) .  It  might  also  cause  confusion  in  Congress 
to  establish  a  new  category  of  aid  when  existing  legislation  and  pre¬ 
vious  discussions  have  firmly  implanted  the  two  concepts  of  military 
support  and  economic  recovery.  It  also  presents  the  danger  that  many 
existing  conditions  and  restrictions  attached  to  the  ERP  legislation 
would  be  placed  on  the  aid  in  support  of  the  military  effort  abroad. 

All  of  the  other  programs  are  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
development  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  two  programs  (Korea  and  Palestine  refugees)  which  are  to 
be  conducted  under  U.N.  auspices  and  which  will  need  special  legis¬ 
lative  justifications  and  legislative  provisions,  it  seems  desirable  to 
place  these  programs  in  one  title  of  the  bill.  All  of  the  programs  have 
common  political  and  economic  objectives.  In  general  they  center 
around  the  development  of  agriculture,  transportation  and  light  in¬ 
dustry  and  improvement  in  health  and  basic  education.  They  all  have 
a  large  element  of  technical  assistance.  They  must  be  closely  related 
to  activities  for  the  stimulation  of  international  private  investment  and 
for  public  loans.  Common  legislative  policies  and  provisions  should 
be  applicable  to  them  all.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  such  a  program  in 
one  country  or  area  before  Congressional  committees  without  im¬ 
mediately  being  questioned  about  similar  programs  in  other  areas.  The 
problem  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  has  already  been  considered  as 
a  whole  in  connection  with  public  discussions  on  Point  Four  and  it  is 
treated  as  such  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Gordon  Gray.5 6  Furthermore, 
maximum  flexibility  of  funds  between  countries  and  areas  is  desirable. 
A  strictly  regional  approach  to  these  aid  programs  would  have  un¬ 
fortunate  political  repercussions  in  countries  or  regions  which  felt  that 
their  programs  were  small  in  comparison  with  those  in  other  regions.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  justify  continuation  of  a  separate  Point  Four 
program  in  the  vast  area  of  the  world  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  for  which  other  programs  containing  so 
many  similar  elements  are  proposed.  Appropriations  under  the 


5  For  documentation  on  the  report  on  foreign  economic  problems  by  Gordon 

Gray,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  see  pp.  831  ff. 
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existing  Point  Four  legislation  in  such  a  case  would  have  to  be 
justified  as  applying  practically  to  Latin  America  alone.  It,  therefore, 
seems  desirable  to  merge  the  existing  Point  Four  program  with  those 
proposed  for  the  Philippines,  the  continuation  of  STEM  programs  in 
South  East  Asia,  the  program  for  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  and  for 
STEM  type  programs  in  Iran  and  other  areas  of  the  Middle  East. 
The  programs  now  being  conducted  by  the  EGA  in  Dependent  Over¬ 
seas  Territories  of  the  ERP  participating  countries  are  of  a  similar 
nature  with  similar  objectives.  They,  too,  should  be  covered  under  the 
same  title. 

The  merging  of  all  programs  for  underdeveloped  areas  in  one  title 
should  in  no  way  restrict  a  full  discussion  before  Congress  of  the 
problems  in  each  country  and  region  and  any  special  strategic 
importance  which  they  may  have  to  us. 

The  proposed  programs  for  the  Philippines  and  for  India  and 
Pakistan  (and  perhaps  Ceylon)  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  heavy 
capital  investment  items.  It  seems  doubtful  if  Congress  would  accept 
programs  of  this  magnitude  on  a  grant  basis  as  a  general  or  continuing 
type  of  aid  in  support  of  economic  development.  The  programs  in 
these  particular  countries,  therefore,  shoidd  be  justified  as  requiring, 
temporarily,  additional  capital  items  on  a  grant  basis  on  the  ground 
that  in  these  particular  countries  rapid  deterioration  with  consequent 
political  repercussions  will  take  place  unless  food  production  and 
certain  other  economic  activities  can  be  greatly  expanded  during  the 
next  few  years.  These  countries  are  not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to 
borrow  the  necessary  funds  and  their  strategic  position  makes  it  vital 
for  us  to  go  beyond  the  general  type  of  program  which  is  proposed 
for  underdeveloped  areas.  The  fact  that  these  are  specially  justified 
would  also  tend  to  ease  the  political  repercussions  which  might,  occur 
in  other  underdeveloped  areas  which  were  not  recipients  of  grant 
funds  for  capital  purposes.  It  may  be  desirable  or  necessary  to  have 
the  programs  for  these  countries  put  into  a  separate  section  of  the 
“underdeveloped  area  title”  or  alternatively  to  have  some  limitation 
on  the  total  amount  available  for  underdeveloped  areas  which  could 
lie  used  for  large  capital  items.  The  problem  of  definition  is  a  serious 
one  in  this  regard  and  further  study  would  need  to  be  given  to  it. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  program  for  Korea  and  for  Palestine 
refugees  involve  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  and  consequent 
special  legislative  provisions  it  seems  doubtful  if  Congress  would  be 
willing  to  include  funds  for  them  in  a  general  underdeveloped  areas 
title.  Each  of  these  programs,  therefore,  should  be  included  in  a 
separate  title. 

The  legislation  should  authorize  appropriations  to  the  President 
rather  than  to  any  particular  agency  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
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In  the  case  of  the  first  title  of  the  bill  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
ECA  are  both  involved  as  “operating  agencies”.  Furthermore,  the 
pattern  of  an  appropriation  to  the  President  with  responsibility  for 
general  direction  and  the  allocation  of  funds  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  already  been  established  under  the  MDAP.  In  the  case  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  programs  funds  would  presumably  be  allocated 
to  the  ECA,  the  IIAA,  the  United  Nations  (for  technical  assistance) 
and  possibly  other  agencies.  Maximum  flexibility  is  desirable.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  not  assumed  that  the  State  Department  will  act  as  an 
operating  agency  in  the  conduct  of  these  programs  it  is  essential  that 
it  maintain  effective  control  over  the  amount  to  be  allocated  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  programs.  These  matters  are  a  significant  part 
of  our  foreign  policy.  In  the  case  of  programs  for  underdeveloped 
areas,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Gray  Eeport  technical  assistance,  public 
loans  and  efforts  to  stimulate  private  investment  as  well  as  grants  for 
supplies  must  all  be  closely  coordinated.  No  other  agency  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  exercise  such  coordination. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  State  Department  cannot  fulfill 
these  functions  on  a  purely  liaison  basis.  It  must  have  control  over 
the  funds  and  approAral  of  the  specific  programs  to  be  undertaken.  It 
should,  of  course,  exercise  this  responsibility  in  full  consultation  with 
other  interested  agencies  in  the  Government  and  it  is  assumed  that 
inter-departmental  machinery  for  discussing  major  problems  would 
be  established.  The  same  type  of  relationships  as  have  been  proposed 
for  the  Director  of  Security  and  Assistance  in  connection  with  the 
Military  Security  Program  6  might  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the 
programs  for  underdeveloped  areas. 

Even  though  the  State  Department  does  not  itself  “operate”  the 
foreign  assistance  programs  it  seems  essential  that  it  take  the  lead  in 
organizing  the  presentation  to  Congress  and  justifying  the  programs. 
The  programs  will  be  approved  by  Congress  only  if  it  is  convinced 
that  they  will  help  attain  essential  foreign  policy  objectives  of  this 
country.  The  basic  responsibility  for  justifying  the  existence  of  the 
programs  and  their  general  character  and  scope  must  be  carried  by 
the  State  Department  since  they  must  be  related  to  our  broad  security 
and  political  objectives.  Furthermore  no  other  single  agency  of  the 
Government  is  in  a  position  to  speak  in  connection  with  all  aspects 
of  these  programs.  Although  the  full  support  and  participation  of 
ECA,  Defense  and  the  other  agencies  should  be  sought,  the  principal 
responsibility  for  organizing  the  presentation  of  the  programs  should 
be  assumed  by  the  State  Department. 


*  Regarding  new  interdepartmental  organizational  arrangements  in  the  areas 
of  international  security  affairs  and  foreign  assistance,  see  memorandum  of 
understanding,  December  19,  p.  484. 
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Action  should  be  immediately  taken  to  fix  responsibility  in  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  organization  of  the  presentation  to 
Congress.  Time  is  exceedingly  short.  The  functions  involved  are  de¬ 
veloping  figures  on  the  size  of  the  programs,  drafting  legislation, 
developing  justifications,  presenting  the  programs  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  conducting  preliminary  discussions  with  Congressional 
leaders  and  presenting  testimony  before  Congressional  committees. 

A  number  of  areas  in  the  Department  are  concerned.  H,  E,  A  and 
LE  are  involved  in  all  the  programs.  In  addition  EUR  and  SDMA 
[ S/M 'DA']  are  primarily  concerned  in  Title  I.  TCA,  NEA,  ARA, 
FE  and  UNA  are  concerned  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  title.  UNA 
and  FE  are  concerned  in  the  Korean  title.  UNA  and  NEA  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Palestine  refugee  title.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that 
a  task  force  be  established  under  the  leadership  of  a  designated  per¬ 
son  or  office  for  each  title.  These  task  forces  would,  of  course,  work 
in  full  cooperation  with  other  interested  agencies  and  solicit  their  help 
and  support.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  place  upon  one  official  over¬ 
all  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  whole  effort. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Special  Assistant  for  Intelligence  ( Armstrong ) 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (fWebb) 

top  secret  [Washington,  ]  November  17, 1950. 

Subject:  National  Intelligence  Estimate  No.  3:  Soviet  Capabilities 
and  Intentions. 

This  national  estimate  is  a  condensation  of  the  estimate  prepared 
by  the  US  and  UK  intelligence  teams  last  month,  with  only  two 
changes  of  substance.  These  changes  are  additions  (page  2,  para.  10; 
page  23,  para.  63,  third  and  following  sentences)  based  upon  General 
Smith’s  statement  to  the  NSC  stemming  from  the  Korean  situation; 1 
they  embody  no  significant  departure  from  the  US-UK  estimate. 

It  is  the  intention  of  General  Smith,  with  the  Intelligence  Advisory 
Committee,  to  keep  this  estimate  under  continual  review  as  well  as  to 
prepare  particular  estimates  bearing  on  immediate  situations,  both 
general  and  local,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  over-all  intentions  and 
capabilities. 

W.  Park  Armstrong,  Jr. 


1  For  text  of  the  statement  tinder  reference,  presented  by  Walter  Bedell  Smith, 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  at  the  71st  Meeting  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  November  9,  see  vol.  vn,  p.  1122. 
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National  Intelligence  Estimate 
[Extract] 

top  secret  [Washington,]  15  November  1;)50. 

NIE-3 

Soviet  Capabilities  and  Intentions 

THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  estimate  Soviet  capabilities  and  intentions  with  particular 
reference  to  the  date  at  which  the  USSR  might  be  prepared  to  engage 
in  a  general  war. 

CONCLUSIONS 

2.  The  Soviet  rulers  are  simultaneously  motivated  by  Marxist- 
Leninist- Stalinist  doctrine  and  by  considerations  related  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  world  power.  Their  ultimate  objective  is 
to  establish  a  Communist  world  controlled  by  themselves  or  their 
successors.  However,  their  immediate  concerns,  all  consistent  with  that 
objective,  are: 

a.  To  maintain  the  control  of  the  Kremlin  over  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

b.  To  strengthen  the  economic  and  military  position  and  defend  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

c.  To  consolidate  control  over  the  European  and  Asian  satellites  (in¬ 
cluding  Communist  China) . 

d.  To  make  secure  the  strategic  approaches  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  prevent  the  establishment,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  of  forces  capable 
of  threatening  the  Soviet  position. 

e.  To  eliminate  US  influence  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

/.  To  establish  Soviet  domination  over  Europe  and  Asia. 

g.  To  weaken  and  disintegrate  the  non-Soviet  world  generally, 
especially  to  undermine  the  power  and  influence  of  the  US. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  try  to  pursue  these  immediate  objectives 
simultaneously.  In  case  of  conflict  between  one  and  another  of  these 
objectives,  however,  it  may  be  expected  that,  the  Soviet  riders  will 
attach  greater  importance  to  the  first  four  listed,  and  in  that  order. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  the  Soviet  ultimate  objective  is  immutable  and 
dynamic,  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  relentlessly  its  aggressive 
pressures  on  the  non-Soviet  world,  particularly  on  the  power  position 
of  the  Western  nations.  Consequently  there  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
grave  danger  of  war  between  the  USSR  and  its  satellites,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  US  and  its  allies  on  the  other. 

4.  The  Soviet  rulers  could  achieve  and  are  achieving  the  first  three 
of  their  immediate  objectives  (para.  2  u,  5,  and  c )  without  risk  of 
involvement  in  armed  conflict  with  the  United  States. 
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5.  Their  remaining  immediate  objectives  (para.  2  <ly  e,  /,  and  g)  are 
improbable  of  achievement  without  resort  to  armed  force,  although 
there  are  still  factors  in  the  situation  which  might  well  lead  the  Soviet 
rulers  to  suppose  that,  in  favorable  circumstances,  they  might  even¬ 
tually  achieve  these  objectives  without  the  use  of  Soviet  forces. 

6.  In  pressing  to  achieve  these  latter  objectives  the  Soviet  rulers 
will  inevitably  impinge  upon  vital  interests  of  the  Western  Powers 
and  thus  incur  the  risk  of  involvement  in  a  general  war  through 
Western  reaction. 

7.  In  the  belief  that  their  object  cannot  be  fully  attained  without 
a  general  war  with  the  Western  Powers,  the  Soviet  rulers  may  de¬ 
liberately  provoke  such  a  war  at  the  time  when,  in  their  opinion,  the 
relative  strength  of  the  USSR  is  at  its  maximum.  It  is  estimated  that 
such  a  period  will  exist  from  now  through  1954,*  with  the  peak  of 
Soviet  strength  relative  to  the  Western  Powers  being  reached  about 
1952.t 

8.  From  the  point  of  view  of  military  forces  and  economic  potential, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a  position  to  conduct  a  general  war  now  (i.e., 
at  least  to  conduct  the  campaigns  listed  in  paragraphs  66-68,  p.  10), 
if  the  Soviet  rulers  should  consider  it  desirable  or  expedient  to  do  so. 

9.  Intelligence  is  lacking  to  permit  a  valid  prediction  as  to  whether 
or  when  the  USSR  would  actually  resort  deliberately  to  a  general 
war.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  a  grave  danger  of  general 
war  exists  now,  and  will  exist  hereafter  whenever  the  Soviet  rulers 
may  elect  to  take  action  which  threatens  the  vital  interests  of  the 
Western  Powers. 

10.  Specifically  with  respect  to  the  Korean  situation,  to  date  there 
is  insufficient  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  USSR  intends  to  commit 
Soviet  forces  overtly  in  Korea.  However,  the  commitment  of  Chinese 
Communist  forces,  with  Soviet  material  aid,  indicates  that  the  USSR 
considers  the  Korean  situation  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the 
risk  of  general  war.  The  probability  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  con¬ 
siders  that  the  US  will  not  launch  a  general  war  over  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  intervention  in  North  Korea  and  the  reaction  thereto.  The 
principal  risk  of  general  war  is  through  the  exercise  of  Soviet 
initiative  which  the  Kremlin  continues  to  hold.  The  probability  is 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  not  yet  made  a  decision  directly  to 
launch  a  general  war  over  the  Korean- Chinese  situation.  There  is  a 
good  chance  that  they  will  not  in  the  immediate  future  take  such  a 

*1954  is  assumed  to  be  the  date  by  which  North  Atlantic  Treaty  forces  in 
Europe  will  have  been  built  up  bo  such  strength  that  they  could  withstand  the 
initial  shock  of  Soviet  attack  and  by  which  the  gap  between  the  military  strength 
of  the  Western  Powers  and  that  of  the  USSR  will  have  begun  to  close.  [Footnote 

in  the  source  text.]  . 

fAfter  the  USSR  has  made  good  certain  important  deficiencies  in  atomic  bomb 
stockpile  and  in  certain  types  of  aircraft  and  before  the  Western  economy  has 
been  fully  geared  for  a  war  effort.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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decision.  At  what  point  they  will  take  a  decision  to  launch  a  general 
war  is  not  now  determinable  by  Intelligence. 

Note:  The  foregoing  paragraphs  (7-10)  represent  the  best  con¬ 
clusions  that  can  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  information  available 
at  this  time.  The  problem  of  whether  and  when  the  USSR  may  resort 
deliberately  to  general  war  is  under  continuing  consideration  and  will 
be  the  subject  of  future  reports  as  pertinent  information  is  developed. 

[Here  follows  the  body  of  the  report.] 


S/S-NSC  Files :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  6S  Series 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Lovett )  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security  Council  (LayY 

top  secret  Washington,  20  November  1950. 

Enclosed  are  summary  statements  of  forces  tentatively  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  support  of  NSC-68/1,  and  a  statement 
of  the  assumptions  on  which  tentative  cost  estimates  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Military  Departments  in  terms  of  new  obligational 
authority  for  fiscal  years  1951-1955,  inclusive,  as  requested  by  the 
National  Security  Council. 

The  Department  of  Defense  proposes  to  continue  its  review  of  the 
statement  of  forces,  the  estimated  costs,  and  the  assumptions  upon 
which  these  costs  were  based.  If  as  a  result  of  this  review  any  sub¬ 
stantial  modification  of  the  inclosed  estimates  appears  advisable,  you 
will  be  promptly  notified. 

Robert  A.  Lovett1 2 


[Annex] 

Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of 

Defense  ( Marshall ) 

top  secret  Washington,  19  November  1950. 

Subject:  U.S.  Objectives  and  Programs  for  National  Security 
'(NSC  68) 

1.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  reviewed  their  memorandum  to 
you,  subject  as  above,  dated  1  September  1950.3  They  reaffirm  that,  so 
long  as  the  basic  concepts  of  NSC  68/1  are  adhered  to,  the  forces  set 


1  Transmitted  by  Lay  to  the  members  of  the  National  Security  Council,  the 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
trator,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  on  November  20. 

3  The  initials  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  appear  below  Lovett’s  signa¬ 
ture  on  the  source  text. 

*  Not  found  in  the  flies  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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forth  in  the  enclosures  to  their  memorandum  of  1  September  1950* *  are, 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  the  minimum  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
fundamental  obligations  of : 

a.  Protection  against  disaster, 

b.  Support  of  our  foreign  policy. 

2.  In  accomplishing  the  current  review,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  been  mindful  of  their  memorandum  to  you  dated  13  November 
1950  4  and  have  given  consideration  to  your  memorandum  to  them 
dated  17  November  1950.4  The  appendices  hereto  maintain  the  forces 
contained  in  the  memorandum  of  13  November  1950,  but  reflect  an 
effort  by  the  Services  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  respect  to 
manpower  and  costs,  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  compromise  between 
military  requirements  and  other  considerations.  Attention  is  invited 
to  the  fact  that  personnel  and  cost  estimates  contained  herein  were 
prepared  in  a  very  brief  time  and  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  have 
not  been  able  jointly  to  screen  the  manpower  and  materiel  require¬ 
ments.  Such  an  examination  should  be  made  more  thoroughly  prior 
to  implementation. 

3.  The  programs  described  herein  impose  a  lowered  military  pos¬ 
ture  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  increases  the 
risk  with  respect  to  our  ability  to  defeat  the  probable  enemy  in  the 
event  of  global  conflict.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  also  empha¬ 
size  that  whatever  future  annual  program  objectives  are  established 
the  practicability  of  attaining  them  will  inevitably  be  influenced  in 
high  degree  by  the  budgetary  actions  taken  for  Fiscal  Years  1951 
and  1952.  A  solid  base  must  be  established  in  these  two  years  if  suc¬ 
cessful  achievement  of  objectives  of  any  effective  future  programs  is 
to  be  realized. 

4.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  mindful  that  any  programs 
adopted  for  long-range  planning  guidance  must  be  kept  under  con¬ 
tinuing  review,  being  responsive  to  changes  in  the  political-economic- 
military  situation  and  also  recognizing  the  presently  estimated  need 
in  1954  for  the  forces  as  submitted  to  you  on  1  September  1950. 

5.  If,  after  due  consideration  of  the  increased  risks  involved,  it 
is  determined  that  there  are  compelling  reasons  for  reducing  pro¬ 
gram  objectives  even  below  those  submitted  in  our  memorandum  of 
13  November  1950,  the  revisions  enclosed  herewith  are  forwarded  for 
this  purpose  as  follows : 

♦See  Annex  No.  1  to  NSC  68/1.  [Handwritten  footnote  in  the  source  text.  NSC 
68/1  and  its  annexes  are  not  printed ;  for  NSC  68/3  and  its  annexes,  December  8, 
see  pp.  425  and  432,  respectively.] 

*  Not  found  in  Department  of  State  files. 
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Appendix  “A” — Army  Programs 
Appendix  “B” — Navy  Programs 
Appendix  “C” — Air  Force  Programs 5 

6.  The  following  general  assumptions  apply  to  all  the  Service  pro¬ 
grams  contained  in  the  appendices  hereto : 

a.  Hostilities  in  Korea  will  terminate  by  30  June  1951. 

b.  The  forces  and  end  strengths  shown  for  FY  1951  will  be 
approved. 

c.  The  general  level  of  forces  and  end  strengths  shown  for  FY 
1952  will  be  maintained  throughout  the  following  three  fiscal  years. 

d.  Funds  for  the  procurement  of  war  reserves  are  phased  and 
balanced  over  the  four-year  period  from  FY  1952  through  FY  1955. 
Only  a  minimum  of  war  reserves  are  provided  for  during  FY  1951. 

e.  Programmed  readiness  levels  in  war  reserves  will  be  attained  by 
the  end  of  FY  1956.  However,  procurement  programs  and  production 
capacity  will  be  adjusted  to  the  extent  practicable  so  as  to  attain  the 
capability  of  rapid  acceleration  of  production  if  the  world  situation 
indicates  the  necessity  of  reaching  materiel  readiness  levels  prior  to 
the  end  of  FY  1956. 

/.  Prices  are  based  generally  on  an  average  increase  of  10%  over 
those  contained  in  the  President’s  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1951. 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

General  Omar  N.  Bradlev 

6  Appendices  “A”,  “B”,  and  “C”  are  not  reproduced  herein. 
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Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  ( Nitze )  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  November  22, 1950. 

Briefing  for  NSC  Consideration  of  NSC  68/1,  Annex  l1 
1.  At  this  meeting  it  is  necessary  to  decide,  at  a  minimum,  what  is 


1  This  briefing  paper  was  drafted  in  preparation  for  the  72nd  Meeting  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  November  22.  NSC  Action  No.  386,  taken  at  that 
meeting,  President  Truman  presiding,  read  as  follows  : 

“[The  National  Security  Council]  Agreed  to  advise  the  President  that  the 
Council,  without  prejudice  to  normal  budgetary  review  of  the  cost  estimates, 
considers  the  proposed  military  program  for  Fiscal  Year  1951,  enclosed  with 
the  reference  memorandum  dated  November  20,  to  be  generally  consistent  with 
the  policies  and  objectives  stated  in  NSC  68/2. 

Note:  The  above  action  subsequently  submitted  to  the  President.  Mr.  Blaisdell 
(for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce),  the  Acting  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
trator,  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  participated  with  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  above  action.”  (S/S-NSC  Files:  Lot  66D95:  NSC  Actions) 

The  “reference  memorandum  dated  November  20”  was  Lay’s  memorandum  cir¬ 
culating  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett’s  memorandum  of  the  same  date  •  for 
text  of  the  latter,  see  p.  416. 

NSC  68/1,  Annex  1,  “Military  Programs,”  September  21,  is  not  printed.  For 
NSC  68/3  and  its  annexes,  December  8,  see  pp.  425  and  432,  respectively. 
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to  be  done  in  FY  1951,  i.e.,  what  supplemental  appropriation  is  to  be 
requested  from  the  Congress.2 

a.  Fortunately,  this  does  not  appear  to  present  a  serious  problem. 
The  only  controversial  item  is  a  reduction  of  $1.5  billion.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  reduction  has  been  made  because  expenditures  for  the 
Korean  war  have  not  been  as  high  as  was  expected  and  because  of  a 
bottle-neck  in  aircraft  engines  which  limits  aircraft  procurement.  The 
$1.5  billion  seems  to  represent  a  real  reduction  in  the  war  reserve  of 
the  Army. 

b.  The  essential  need  is  a  prompt  decision,  in  order  that  FY  1951 
program  as  a  whole  can  be  pushed  rapidly  ahead.  The  Army  feels  that 
they  might  lose  more  by  holding  up  the  whole  program  than  would 
be  gained  by  deferring  a  decision  in  order  to  give  more  consideration 
to  this  one  item  of  reduction. 

c.  Therefore,  it  seems  wise  for  the  Council  to  recommend  to  the 
President  whatever  figure  is  most  acceptable  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  supplemental  appropriation  for  FY  1951.  This  pre¬ 
sumably  means  a  figure  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  $45  billion,  as 
compared  with  the  September  1  figure  of  approximately  $54  billion. 

2.  With  respect  to  FY  1952  and  succeeding  years,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  decision  by  December  15,  the  deadline  set  by  the  President. 
The  problem  is  how  to  move  forward  to  such  a  decision. 

a.  The  first  question  is  what  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  ?  The  papers  which  have  been  submitted  do  not  make  clear 
what  is  being  recommended  by  whom,  and  what  is  the  basis  of  the 
recommendation.  It  was  stated  at  the  Senior  Staff  that  the  JCS 
regard  themselves  as  responsible  for  force  and  equipment  requirements, 
but  not  for  the  supporting  budgetary  estimates,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

b.  With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  forces  to  be  built  up,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  either  the  September  1  plan  or  the  current  revision 
provides  forces  which  will  be  adequate  to  meet  our  responsibilities  for 
our  own  defense,  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  our  UN  com¬ 
mitments,  and  our  other  responsibilities.  This  is  a  basic  doubt  which 
the  Department  of  State  holds  about  all  the  planning  which  has  been 
done  to  date. 

c.  The  paper  before  us  states  that  what  is  done  in  FY  1951  and  FY 
1952  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  what  can  be  done  later.  The 
meaning  of  this  statement  is  not  wholly  clear.  Does  it  mean  that  if 
the  plans  for  FY  1951  and  FY  1952  outlined  in  the  Appendices  are 
adopted,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  build  up  the  forces  called  for  m 
the  September  1  plan  for  FY  1954,  if  such  a  build-up  becomes 
necessary  ? 

d.  The  paper  before  us  states  that  the  current  revision  is  based  on 
certain  non-military  considerations,  but  does  not  indicate  what  these 


a  Regarding  President  Truman’s  request  to  Congress  for  additional  defense 
appropriations,  December  1,  see  the  second  editorial  note,  p.  420. 
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considerations  are  or  what  weight  was  given  to  them.  Can  these  con¬ 
siderations  and  their  influence  be  specified  ? 

(1)  It  appears  that  the  current  revision  involves,  in  effect,  a 
substitution  of  production  capacity  for  war  reserves.  In  other 
words,  the  basic  change  between  this  revision  and  the  September  1 
plan  seems  to  be  that  the  revised  plan  would  provide  a  one-year 
war  reserve  by  the  end  of  FY  1956,  while  the  September  1  plan 
would  provide  a  one-j^ear  war  reserve  by  the  end  of  FY  1954. 
The  question  seems  to  be,  therefore,  what  is  the  proper  relation 
between  war  reserves  in  being  and  production  capacity  in  light 
of  Soviet  capabilities,  particularly  Soviet  atomic  capabilities,  for 
interfering  with  our  production. 

(2)  It  also  appears  that  the  current  revision  rests  on  certain 
assumptions  regarding  the  number  of  men  that  can  be  maintained 
in  military  service  and  the  length  of  service  which  is  politically 
acceptable.  The  effect  of  these  assumptions  appears  to  have  been 
a  ceiling  on  manpower  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  in¬ 
crease  the  forces  above  the  1952  level  contemplated  in  the 
appendices. 

e.  Finally,  and  this  is  not  a  new  problem,  it  is  appalling  to  discover 
the  enormous  cost  of  providing  these  rather  small  forces.  It  raises  the 
question  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  put  ourselves,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  better  competitive  position  in  the  military  field.  Is  there  anything 
which  can  be  done,  if  necessary  by  radical  measures,  to  reduce  the 
extremely  high  cost  of  supporting  combat  units  ? 

Paul  H.  Nitze 


Editorial  Note 

On  November  28,  1950,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  appeared  in 
executive  session  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
discuss  the  world  situation  in  light  of  Chinese  Communist  interven¬ 
tion  in  Korea  (November  25-27).  For  the  record  of  his  testimony,  see 
Reviews  of  the  World  Situation ,  1949-1950 :  Hearings  Held  in  Execu¬ 
tive  Session  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations ,  United 
States  Senate  (81st  Cong.,  1st  and  2nd  sessions),  pages  367-395. 


Editorial  Note 

In  the  light  of  massive  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea, 
November  25-27,  1950,  President  Truman  requested  on  December  1  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $16.8  billion  for  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  and  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $1,050,000,000  for  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  For  the  text  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Special  Message  to  Congress,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States:  Harry  S.  Truman ,  1950 ,  pages  728-731. 
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Hearings  on  tlie  President’s  request  were  conducted  by  subcommit¬ 
tees  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  between  December  1 
and  December  14.  On  December  1,  Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall, 
Deputy  Secretary  Lovett,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  National  Defense  Appropriations. 
General  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  JCS,  presented  an  ex¬ 
tensive  statement  off  the  record.  For  the  open  portion  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  see  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill  for  1951: 
Hearings  Before  Subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions ,  House  of  Representatives  (81st  Cong.,  2nd  sess.) . 

Between  December  9  and  19,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  also  held  hearings  on  the  request  for  additional  funds.  Marshall, 
Lovett,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  again  testified;  see  Second  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriations  Bill ,  1951 :  Hearings  Before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations ,  United  States  Senate  (81st  Cong.,  2nd  sess.). 

Following  its  Christmas  recess,  Congress  approved  the  funds  re¬ 
quested.  President  Truman  signed  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  1951,  on  January  6, 1951  (64  Stat.  1223) . 


711.5/12-550 

Memorandum  by  the  Ambassador  at  Large  (Jessup)1  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Security  Council  (Lay)2 


secret  Washington,  December  1, 1950. 

Subject :  Proposed  NSC  Study  of  Manpower 

It  has  perhaps  long  been  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  manpower 
resources,  their  availability  and  utilization,  pose  a  problem  of  greatest 
importance  to  our  national  security.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
this  problem,  I  have  attempted  to  put  down  in  this  memorandum  a 
few  random  thoughts  which  I  hope  may  elicit  further  discussion  by 
the  Senior  Staff  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  report  to  the 
Council  on  this  subject. 

Any  consideration  of  the  manpower  problem  at  the  present  time 
immediately  brings  to  mind  our  needs  for  military  manpower.  It 
seems  quite  obvious  that  we  may  not  be  as  fortunate  in  our  sources 
of  military  manpower  in  any  future  conflict  as  we  were  in  the  past. 
I  am  led  to  believe,  therefore,  that  we  should  plan  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  such  manpower  as  may  be  available  to  us.  In  all  likeli¬ 
hood  we  may  not  in  time  of  war  have  available  large  contributions 


1  Department 
Security  Council 

2  Circulated  to 


of  State  Representative  on  the  Senior  Staff  of  the  National 
the  members  of  the  Senior  Staff  by  Lay  on  December  4. 


496-362—77 - 28 
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of  manpower  which  we  formerly  got  from  the  subcontinent  of  India, 
and  there  may  be  reductions  in  the  numbers  available  from  Africa. 
Similarly,  we  may  not  be  able  to  count  on  China  for  any  substantial 
numbers  of  manpower.  Nevertheless,  there  are  very  large  untapped 
resources  of  manpower  in  the  parts  of  the  world  which  are  friendly 
to  us.  We  commonly  assume  that  when  a  country  is  communized,  its 
manpower  resources  are  immediately  and  fully  available  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  no  comparable  basis  for  counting  such  resources  on 
our  side.  In  some  cases  we  are  now  hampered  by  views  of  our  allies 
which  can  not  be  ignored ;  in  other  cases,  we  are  not. 

In  considering  the  use  of  military  manpower,  we  are  faced  with 
many  questions  such  as : 

1.  The  use  of  Allied  troops ; 

2.  The  stimulation  of  effective  build-up  of  armies  in  friendly 
countries ; 

3.  The  admission  of  volunteers  to  our  armed  forces ; 

4.  The  training  of  foreign  units  (possibly  along  the  lines  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts)  for  use  with  our  troops ; 

5.  The  possible  development  of  a  foreign  legion  under  American 
leadership. 

It  may  well  be  that  our  manpower  requirements  will  be  such  that 
we  will  be  forced  to  resort  to  all  possible  devices  to  increase  the  pool 
of  available  manpower.  Certainly,  it  would  be  wise  at  least  to  study 
all  such  possible  devices  and  to  make  the  best  possible  plans  for  their 
use.  Eventually,  this  would,  of  course,  be  a  problem  for  common  action 
with  other  friendly  nations. 

The  question  of  collective  forces  is  another  which  would  need  to  be 
fully  explored.  I  have  in  mind  both  the  question  of  the  development 
and  use  of  UN  forces  under  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution,  in  a 
UN  legion  or  otherwise,  and  the  question  of  regional  forces  such  as 
those  which  might  bo  developed  in  this  Hemisphere.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  just  not  good  enough  to  say  that  such  and  such  a  people 
are  not  good  or  effective  soldiers.  It  has  been  pretty  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  almost  any  person  in  good  health  can  be  trained,  equipped, 
and  led  to  make  an  effective  military  contribution. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  further  thinking  on  this  problem  and 
to  elicit  other  ideas,  I  suggest  that  the  Senior  Staff  arrange  for  a 
preliminary  discussion  which  I  hope  would  lead  to  a  prompt  and 
full  study  of  the  manpower  problem ;  and  that  this  study  explore  all 
likely  sources  of  manpower  and  the  best  means  for  developing  and 
utilizing  such  manpower  as  is  likely  to  be  available.  I  would  hope 
that  this  study  could  be  approached,  from  an  entirely  objective  stand¬ 
point,  and  that  the  past  tendencies  to  minimize  the  value  of  effective¬ 
ness  of  foreign  manpower  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
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I  hope  that  we  can  discuss  this  question  at  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Senior  Staff. 

Philip  C.  Jessup 


Editorial  Note 

For  documentation  on  the  visit  of  British  Prime  Minister  Clement  R. 
Attlee  to  Washington,  December  4-8, 1950,  see  volume  III,  pages  1698 
ff.  1  he  Anglo-American  discussions  which  occurred  during  the  visit  of 
the  Prime  Minister  covered  a  wide  range  of  issues  of  immediate  rele¬ 
vance  to  United  States  national  security  policy.  For  documentation  on 
those  portions  of  the  conversations  which  dealt  with  the  Korean  War 
and  the  question  of  employment  of  atomic  weapons  in  connection  with 
that  conflict,  see  volume  YII,  pages  1352-1426,  passim. 


711. 00/12-550 

Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs 
(Barrett)  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
(Webb) 

secret  [Washington,]  December  5,  1950. 

Subject:  The  Current  Emergency 
From  where  we  sit,  the  Administration  seems  in  danger  of  erring 
very  badly  in  the  direction  of  “Let’s  wait  and  see”  and  “Let’s  not  do 
anything  until  we  are  absolutely  sure  of  it”. 

Public  opinion  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  in  a  very  serious  condi¬ 
tion.  In  the  absence  of  strong,  positive  leadership  in  Washington,  the 
situation  is  ripe  for  mountebanks  of  various  sorts  to  move  in  and  fill 
the  void. 

The  American  people  are  getting  the  impression  that  their  Washing¬ 
ton  leadership  is  utterly  confused  and  sterile.  They  are  saying,  in 
effect :  “Don’t  just  sit  there ;  do  something”. 

The  people  of  Western  Europe  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  to  death  that  we  are  going  to  bluster  into  a  general  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  believe,  they  would  welcome  a  firm  U.S.  position  to  the 
effect  that  “We  are  not  going  to  be  rushed  into  any  foolish  interna¬ 
tional  action ;  we  are  going  to  husband  our  resources ;  but  we  are  going 
into  a  gigantic  mobilization  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  one  way  of 
preserving  the  peace.” 
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We  certainly  do  not  advocate  sweeping  and  empty  announcements 
for  their  propaganda  impact  alone.  But  we  do  feel  that  if  there  is  ever 
a  time  when  psychological  factors  are  enormously  important,  that 
time  is  now.  Moreover,  we  know  we  are  bound  to  embark  on  a  huge 
mobilization  program ;  hence  it  should  be  quite  possible  to  use  that 
fact  in  a  way  that  will  meet  the  psychological  crisis  we  face.  If  we 
move  now  in  this  direction,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  we  can  enlist 
the  support  of  that  large  segment  of  the  public  opinion,  here  and 
abroad,  that  is  now  in  a  highly  fluid  state.  If  we  wait  until  appropriate 
officials  have  worked  out  every  last  detail  of  the  things  that  are  going 
to  be  done,  we  very  likely  will  have  lost  the  support  of  public  opinion. 
We  will  seem  to  be  trailing  badly. 

Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  the  President  assert  his  leader¬ 
ship  promptly.  He  could  do  this  in  a  message  to  Congress,  in  a  simple 
announcement  from  the  White  House,  or,  preferably,  in  a  fireside 
talk,  within  the  next  two  days.  The  content  of  that  message  or  talk 
should  be  along  the  following  lines : 

(1)  An  analysis  of  the  situation  we  face  and  the  gravity  of  it 
(coupled  with  whatever  grave  announcement  it  may  at  that  time 
be  appropriate  to  make  regarding  Korea) . 

(2)  A  brief  statement  of  the  world  situation  we  face,  based  on  the 
concept  of  NSC-68. 

(3)  A  clear  and  forceful  statement  to  the  effect  that  we  are  calm 
and  resolute,  determined  to  meet  the  grave  world  situation,  but  also 
determined  not  to  be  rushed  into  any  shortsighted  or  unwise  inter¬ 
national  moves. 

(4)  A  statement  that  the  President  is  today  declaring  a  state  of 
national  emergency. 

(5)  A  statement  that,  in  the  interest  of  building  up  the  forces  to 
preserve  the  peace,  he  is  today  instructing  the  appropriate  authorities 
to  double  the  previously  planned  rate  of  acceleration  of  production  of 
Army  equipment  and  Air  Force  equipment.  (This  might  mean  revis¬ 
ing  schedules  so  that  by  December.  1951.  we  reach  the  level  of  produc¬ 
tion  previously  planned  for  December,  1952.) 

(6)  Announcing  simply  that  the  President  is  instructing  the  Navy 
to  enlist  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  manpower  needed  to  man  75%  (or 
another  appropriate  figure)  of  the  usable  Navy  vessels  now  in 
mothballs. 

(7)  Announcing  that  he  is  instructing  the  control  agencies  of 
Government  to  draft  and  issue  whatever  regulations  are  necessary  to 
facilitate  this  program,  preparing  requests  for  legislation  where  that 
is  necessary. 

(8)  Announcing  that,  at  his  request,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (or 
SecDef)  are  bringing  General  Eisenhower  back  into  active  service 
with  the  assignment  of  going  to  Europe,  as  representative  of  the 
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Defense  Department,  to  help  expedite  the  planning  for  united  Euro¬ 
pean  defense. 

(9)  Announcing  some  concrete  step  (like  a  weekly  conference)  to 
implement  true  bi-partisanship. 

The  representatives  of  the  agencies  concerned  seem  to  agree  that 
these  steps  or  similar  ones  definitely  could  be  taken  “after  the  neces¬ 
sary  details  are  worked  out  carefully”.  Many,  however,  feel  that  the 
details  should  be  worked  out  prior  to  any  announcement. 

We  contend  that  it  may  then  be  too  late.  We  urge  that  the  President 
move  forthrightly  in  this  direction,  giving  the  agencies  concerned 
orders  to  work  out  the  details  and  carry  through  as  speedily  as 
possible.1 


1  For  information  regarding  the  President’s  proclamation  of  a  national  emer¬ 
gency,  December  16,  and  related  actions,  see  editorial  note,  p.  477. 
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Report  to  the  National  Security  Council  by  the  Executive  Secretary 

{Lay) 

[Extracts] 

top  secret  Washington,  December  8, 1950. 

NSC  68/3 

Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary  to  tile  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  on  United  States  Objectives  and  Programs  for  National 
Security 

Deferences:  A.  NSC  68  Series 

B.  NSC  Actions  Nos.  361  and  386  1 

C.  Memo  for  NSC  from  Executive  Secretary,  same  sub¬ 
ject,  dated  November  14, 1950  2 

The  enclosed  revision  of  NSC  68/1  on  the  subject,  prepared  pursuant 
to  Reference  C,  by  the  NSC  Staff  with  the  assistance  of  representatives 
from  the  other  departments  and  agencies  participating  in  the  NSC  68 
project,  is  submitted  herewith  for  consideration  by  the  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Council,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator,  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  at 
the  regularly  scheduled  Council  meeting  on  Thursday,  December  14, 
1950. 


1  For  the  substance  of  NSC  Action  No.  361,  see  NSC  68/2,  September  30,  p.  400. 
For  text  of  NSC  Action  No.  386,  see  footnote  1,  p.  418. 

2  Ante,  p.  403. 
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Also  attached  for  information  are  the  following  appendices : 

Appendix  A — Tabulation  of  Approximate  Costs  of 
the  Programs ; 

Appendix  B — The  Economic  Implications  of  the 
Proposed  Programs,  prepared  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers. 

There  is  also  being  circulated  separately,  for  information  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  report,  a  set  of  seven  related  annexes,3  prepared  by 
the  respective  departments  and  agencies  as  indicated  in  each  annex 

It  is  recommended  that,  if  the  enclosed  report  is  adopted,  that  it  be 
submitted  to  the  President  for  consideration  with  the  recommendation 
that  he  approve  it  as  a  working  guide  and  direct  its  implementation  by 
ail  appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  is  requested  that  this  report  he  handled  with  special  security  pre¬ 
cautions ,  in  accordance  with  the  President"1  s  desire  that  no  publicity  he 
given  the  NSC  68  series  without  his  approval ,  and  that  the  information 
contained  therein  he  disclosed  only  to  the  minimum  number  of  officials 
of  the  Executive  Branch  who  need  to  know. 

James  S.  Lat,  Jr. 

[Here  follows  a  draft  report  by  the  National  Security  Council  on 
United  States  Objectives  and  Programs  for  National  Security.  For  the 
text,  as  amended,  see  NSC  68/4,  December  14,  the  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  the  NSC,  page  467.] 


Appendix  A 

Tabulation  of  Approximate  Costs  of  the  Programs 

Tor  secret  [Washington,  December  8,  1950.] 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  approximate  costs  of  the  programs 
required  to  implement  the  policies  outlined  in  NSC  68/3  over  a  five 
year  period,  is  wholly  tentative  both  with  respect  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  sums  involved,  and  the  rate  of  their  expenditure.  It  is  inserted 
solely  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  magnitudes  likely  to  be  required 
for  the  NSC  68  program  according  to  current  estimates  of  require¬ 
ments.  The  four  year  projections  -for  certain  of  the  programs  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  in  the  light  of  the  decision  to  accelerate  the  military 
program  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  are  currently  being  reappraised. 


3  See  extracts,  p.  432. 
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Approximate  Costs  of  Proposed  Programs 
(In  billions  of  dollars  on  an  obligations  basis) 


Programs 

U.S.  armed  forces* 

Foreign  military  and  eco¬ 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1951 

1952 

1958 

1954 

1956 

nomic  assistance 
Information  and  educational 

8.  697 

10.  409 

10.  237 

7.  650 

5.  010 

exchange 

.  233 

.  193 

.  198 

.  200 

.  200 

Civilian  defense — Federal 

.  150 

.486 

.  632 

.  452 

f 

— State 

— 

.  429 

.  615 

.  418 

t 

Stockpiling 

Internal  security  (excluding 
the  Department  of 

Defense  programs  which 
will  be  included  in  “U.S. 

1.  800 

1.  000 

1.  000 

.  800 

Armed  Forces”) 

.  112 

;  154 

.  163 

.  170 

.  176 

Appendix  B 

Memorandum  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

( Keyserling ) 

top  secret  [Washington,  December  8, 1950.] 

Note:  This  is  based  on  assumptions  concerning  the  U.S.  military 
programs  which  appeared  most  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  the  NSC 
Senior  Staff  meeting  of  Wednesday,  December  6,  1950,  namely : 

a)  That  the  strength  target  for  June  1952  would  be  3.2  million 
men ;  and 

b)  That  the  force  targets  for  June  1954  set  forth  in  NSC 
68/1,  dated  September  21,  1950,  would  be  accepted  as  targets  for 
June  1952. 

The  broad  calculations  flowing  from  these  assumptions  were  in  large 
measure  based  on  Annex  A  to  the  NSRB  document  of  December  4, 
1950,  entitled  “Instruction  for  Preparation  and  Presentation  of  Pro¬ 
grams  and  Program  Requirements”.* * * 4  This  Annex  represented  a  pre¬ 
liminary  effort  to  translate  these  assumptions  into  terms  of  productive 
effort. 

Should  these  assumptions  be  revised  substantially  upwards  the 
attached  document  would,  of  course,  require  major  revision. 

*  To  be  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.1 

f  The  assumption  is  made  that  only  recurring  and  maintenance  costs  will  be 

incurred  after  FY  1954.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

4  Not  printed. 
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The  Economic  Implications  of  the  Proposed  Programs  :  Required 
Fiscal,  Budgetary  and  Other  Economic  Policies 

(Prepared  by  the  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers) 

1.  The  top  advisers  to  the  President  in  the  field  of  economic  policy 
have  been  asked  to  register  their  appraisal  of  the  economic  impact 
and  economic  policy  implications  of  the  objectives  of  NSC  68/2,  as 
approved  by  the  President  on  September  30, 1950,  and  of  the  programs 
submitted  in  support  of  those  objectives.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  such  an  economic  appraisal  to  pass  judgment  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  recommended  programs  to  meet  the  requirements  of  military 
and  foreign  policy  in  the  light  of  the  risks  and  needs  outlined  in 
NSC  68/2.  If  such  an  appraisal  showed,  however,  that  the  recom¬ 
mended  programs  substantially  exceeded  our  economic  capabilities,  or 
wrought  damage  to  the  economy  to  an  extent  endangering  our  general 
strength,  they  would  clearly  have  to  be  brought  into  balance.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  such  an  economic  appraisal  showed  that  the  recommended 
programs  fell  substantially  short  of  our  economic  capabilities,  or  im¬ 
posed  a  burden  upon  the  economy  light  in  relation  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  clearly  revealed  and  commonly  agreed  upon  national  danger, 
that  conclusion  should  be  revealed  forthrightly  as  one  guide  in 
evaluating  these  recommended  programs. 

2.  Because  it  has  not  been  feasible,  within  the  time  available,  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  prepare  procurement  and  expenditure 
■estimates  in  support  of  the  force  and  strength  targets  recommended 
for  June  1952  and  thereafter,  only  a  few  broad  indications  of  eco¬ 
nomic  impacts  can  be  given  at  this  time.  From  such  preliminary 
calculations  as  can  be  made,  however,  certain  broad  conclusions  emerge 
clearly. 

3.  The  programs  submitted  in  the  report  represent  a  relatively  brief 
maximum  effort  toward  a  limited  objective.  The  strength  target  of 
3.2  million  men  for  June  1952  represents  about  4y2  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force,  as  compared  with  over  17  percent  (12.3  million  men) 
during  the  peak  of  World  War  II,  and  about  6*4  percent  (3.9  million 
men)  as  of  July  1,  1942.  Military  production  at  its  peak  would  absorb 
not  more  than  15  to  20  percent  of  the  total  steel  supply,  as  compared 
with  well  over  50  percent  during  World  War  II.  Yet  production  of 
ingot  steel  is  now  at  an  annual  rate  of  100  million  tons,  as  compared 
with  89  million  tons  in  1944.  The  absorption  of  copper  would  be  less 
than  one-third  of  supply,  as  compared  with  two-thirds  during  World 
War  II.  The  absorption  of  aluminum  would  also  be  less  than  one- 
third,  as  compared  with  over  80  percent  during  World  War  II. 

4.  The  production  rates  required  to  achieve  the  targets  indicated 
in  the  report  would  reach  a  peak  in  1952  which  would  be  substantially 
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below  our  capabilities.  Total  budget  expenditures  on  national  security 
programs  would  probably  reach  a  peak  annual  rate  of  about  70  billion 
dollars  during  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1952,  or  about  25 
percent  of  total  national  output.  If  such  expenditures  were  to  reach 
the  World  War  II  peak  burden  of  about  42  percent  of  national  output, 
they  would  amount  to  about  130  billion  dollars.  If  they  were  to  reach 
the  32  percent  level  achieved  during  1942,  i.e.,  during  the  12-montlis 
period  following  Pearl  Harbor  (when  the  number  of  men  in  the  armed 
forces  averaged  3.8  million  men),  they  would  amount  to  about  100 
billion  dollars.  Such  calculations  are,  of  course,  only  illustrative.  They 
indicate  quite  clearly,  however,  the  limited  character  of  the  effort 
implied  in  the  programs  recommended  in  the  report. 

5.  This  relatively  limited  character  of  the  programs  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  their  impact  on  civilian  consumption  would  be 
negligible.  In  order  to  free  the  materials  necessary  to  support  the 
productive  effort  implied  in  these  programs  (with  no  allowance  for 
stockpiling),  the  production  of  automobiles  and  of  other  metal-using 
consumer  goods  would  probably  have  to  be  cut  below  their  1950  levels 
by  sixty  percent  or  more.  Housing  would  have  to  be  cut  by  more  than 
one-third.  The  production  of  civilian  radios  and  television  sets  would 
have  to  be  cut  by  much  more  than  this,  if  not  eliminated  entirely,  in 
order  to  meet  military  demands  for  electronics. 

6.  Although  these  represent  very  sharp  cuts  in  individual  items 
below  the  record-breaking  levels  of  1950,  the  general  civilian  con¬ 
sumption  standards  which  would  be  possible  under  the  proposed  pro¬ 
grams  could  hardly  be  described  as  austere,  even  if  the  relatively 
comfortable  standards  of  World  War  II  in  this  country  were  taken 
to  represent  bedrock  austerity.  By  the  standards  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  they  could  only  be  described  as  luxurious.  Aggregate 
personal  consumption  in  1952,  although  substantially  different  in 
composition  and  somewhat  less  satisfactory  to  consumers,  would  be 
•within  10  percent  of  the  1950  level.  It  would  be  nearly  one  fourth 
greater  than  the  1944  level,  and  over  half  again  as  great  as  in  1939. 
Even  the  production  of  durable  consumer  goods  would  be  about 
half  again  as  great  as  in  1939. 

7.  These  broad  estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  working 
hours  and  the  proportion  of  the  population  drawn  into  the  active 
labor  force  would  increase  considerably  above  recent  levels,  although 
not  approaching  the  peaks  of  World  War  II.  With  greater  increases 
in  labor  effort  than  assumed  in  these  estimates,  a  substantially  greater 
increase  in  total  output  could  be  achieved.  This  could  provide  the 
basis  for  a  greater  military  production  even  while  still  maintaining 
the  consumption  standards  outlined  above  (with  the  exception  that 
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sharper  cuts  in  durable  consumer  goods  would,  of  course,  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  free  materials  for  military  production). 

8.  Given  a  major  labor  effort  over  the  next  two  years,  and  given  a 
substantial  investment  in  basic  productive  facilities,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  force  targets  presented  in  the  report  could,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  manpower  and  other  resources,  be  maintained  in¬ 
definitely  ;  and  that,  even  with  the  maintenance  of  these  forces,  the 
civilian  consumption  standards  of  1950  could  be  restored  and  im¬ 
proved  within  a  few  years.  This  is  hardly  the  time  to  give  high  pri¬ 
ority  to  improving  the  consumption  standards  of  1950.  But  the  fact 
that  such  an  achievement  is  within  reasonably  conservative  bounds  of 
feasibility  casts  light  on  the  degree  of  long-term  sacrifice  and  effort 
implied  in  the  programs  recommended  in  the  report.  Without  passing 
any  judgment  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  programs  recommended  in 
the  report,  which  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  economic  analysis,  it 
follows  palpably  that  these  programs  in  terms  of  their  economic 
implications  fall  about  half  way  between  “business  as  usual”  and  a 
really  large-scale  dedication  of  our  enormous  economic  resources  to 
the  defense  of  our  freedoms,  even  when  defining  this  large-scale 
dedication  as  something  far  short  of  an  all-out  war  or  all-out  economic 
mobilization  for  war  purposes. 

9.  Aside  from  the  basic  economic  conclusion  just  stated,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  outline  the  economic  policies  which  would  flow  from  programs 
of  the  size  and  degree  of  acceleration  recommended  in  the  i-eport.  It 
is  self-evident  that  defense,  civilian  (both  industrial  and  consumer) 
and  international  needs  are  of  such  a  size  that  none  can  be  given  an 
absolute  priority  over  another.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  fulfillment  of  the  manganese  stockpiling  goal 
would  require  a  very  severe  cutback  in  current  steel  production.  A 
decision  to  attempt  to  achieve  the  full  stockpile  objective  for  copper 
by  June  1952,  for  example,  would  be  tantamount  to  a  decision  to  forego 
any  industrial  expansion  in  this  country,  and  to  disrupt  the  economies 
of  allied  nations.  It  is  for  such  reasons  that  so  great  importance  is 
attached  by  Mr.  Attlee  in  the  current  conversations  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  machinery  for  the  international  allocation  of  basic  materials. 

10.  The  central  and  urgent  requirement  of  economic  policy,  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  sound  formation  of  policy  in  all  other  areas,  is  the 
continuing  maintenance  of  an  over-all  inventory  of  supply  and 
requirements,  accompanied  by  a  continued  basic  programming  to 
determine  the  priority  considerations  which  must  determine  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  available  supply  among  competing  requirements.  The 
basic  requirements  are  military,  stockpiling,  international,  industrial 
and  consumer.  These  must  all  be  serviced,  in  varying  degrees,  by  the 
totality  of  supply.  Every  specific  economic  program  is  directed,  in  the 
final  analysis,  toward  the  matching  of  supply  and  requirements, 
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•whether  it  be  by  increasing  supply,  redirecting  supply,  or  restricting 
certain  requirements.  And  since  this  over-all  programming  operation 
is  central  to  the  whole  task  of  economic  mobilization,  it  should  be 
located  in  one  place.  Further,  this  place  of  location  should  also  be 
the  place  of  location  for  ultimate  decisions,  short  of  the  President,  with 
respect  to  coordination  of  programs,  settlement  of  disputes  arising 
from  conflicting  policies  or  requirements,  etc.  This  is  true  because  no 
ultimate  coordinator  or  umpire  can  act  effectively  unless  armed  with 
a  programming  operation  to  provide  the  basis  for  intelligent  action. 
The  Administrative  question  of  where  this  function  is  located  is  not 
specifically  within  the  economic  sphere,  but  economic  analysis  must 
point  out  that  until  this  operation  is  functioning  on  a  centralized  and 
comprehensive  basis  there  can  be  no  effective  economic  mobilization 
either  partial  or  complete. 

11.  The  completion  of  the  first  effort  at  such  a  comprehensive 
balancing  of  program  requirements  and  supply  would  reveal  the  need, 
and  provide  first  quantitative  guide  lines,  for  the  expansion  of  capacity 
in  critical  areas.  It  would  also  reveal  areas  where  such  expansion  could 
be  given  only  a  low  priority.  Such  an  analysis  is  essential  in  order  to 
give  meaningful  and  detailed  content  to  the  term  “shortages”,  and 
in  order  to  translate  the  need  for  expansion  into  concrete  terms. 

12.  Such  a  comprehensive  programming  operation  is  also  essential 
to  reveal  the  way  in  which  direct  controls  should  be  used.  The  need 
for  such  controls  is  no  longer  in  question.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt 
of  the  early  necessity  for  complete  allocation  of  basic  materials 
throughout  the  economy,  on  a  scale  comparable  to  the  Controlled 
Materials  Plan  of  World  War  II.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  wide¬ 
spread  price  and  wage  controls  will  be  required  within  the  near  future. 
Maximum  feasible  action  in  the  fields  of  taxation  and  credit  will  be 
essential,  not  in  the  hope  of  minimizing  the  need  for  direct  controls, 
but  in  order  to  make  those  controls  workable.  The  probable  existence, 
under  present  and  pending  tax  legislation,  of  a  deficit  of  over  30 
billion  dollars  (annual  rate)  by  the  second  half  of  fiscal  1952  is  ample 
evidence  of  this. 

13.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  however,  to  initiate  a  fully 
comprehensive  system  of  direct  controls  before  having  a  reasonably 
clear  idea  of  the  purposes  which  those  controls  were  intended  to 
accomplish,  i.e.  before  major  policy  decisions  had  been  reached  m  the 
light  of  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  facts,  and  of  a  reappraisal 
of  existing  policies  in  the  light  of  those  facts.  Controls  without  pur¬ 
pose  could  only  weaken  the  economies  of  tne  free  world  and  confuse 
the  populace.  Nonetheless,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  certain  tasks 
to  be  accomplished  by  controls  are  so  immediately  urgent,  and  the 
size  of  the  ultimate  task  so  great,  that  the  development  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  organization  and  staff  should  proceed  with  utmost  speed. 
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S/S-NSC  Files :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  68  Series 

Report  to  the  National  Security  Council  by  the  Executive 

Secretary  (Lay) 

[Extracts] 

top  secret  Washington,  December  8,  1950. 

Annexes  to  NSC  68/3 1 

United  States  Objectives  and  Programs  for  National  Security 

Annex  No.  1,  The  U.S.  Military  Programs 

(It  is  understood  that  this  Annex  will  be  made  available  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  prior  to  the  Council  meeting  on  Thursday, 
December  14, 1950) 2 

Annex  No.  2,  The  Foreign  Military  and  Economic  Assistance  Pro¬ 
grams 

Part  A,  Estimates  for  MDAP,  Fiscal  Years  1951  Through  1955 
(Prepared  by  the  Department  of  State,  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  approved  interdepartmentally  at  the  FMACC 
level.) 

Part  B,  Anticipated  U.S.  Foreign  Grants  and  Loan  Assistance 

(Prepared  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration) 

Appendix  to  Annex  No.  2,  The  ECA  Information  Program 

(Prepared  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration) 

Annex  No.  3,  The  Civil  Defense  Program 3 

(Prepared  by  the  National  Security  Resources  Board) 

Annex  No.  4,  The  United  States  Stockpile  Program 

(Prepared  by  the  National  Security  Resources  Board) 


1  The  annexes  to  NSC  68/3  consist  of  revised  versions  of  the  annexes  to  NSC 
68/1,  September  21,  none  of  which  is  printed.  Annexes  1-7  of  NSC  68/3  corre¬ 
spond  as  to  subject  to  Annexes  1-7  of  NSC  68/1,  although  the  titles  differed 
slightly.  However,  NSC  68/1  was  also  accompanied  by  three  annexes  not  included 
either  in  original  or  revised  form  in  the  annexes  of  NSC  68/3.  The  three  were 
Annex  8,  “Long-Term  Political  and  Economic  Framework,’’  prepared  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  (re¬ 
garding  Annex  8,  see  Policy  Planning  Staff  study  of  November  10.  and  footnote  2 
thereto,  p.  404)  ;  Annex  9,  “Organizations  for  Coordinating  National  Securitv 
Policies  and  Programs,”  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget ;  and  Annex  10, 
“The  Economic  Implications  of  the  Proposed  Programs :  Required  Fiscal,  Budg¬ 
etary  and  other  Economic  Policies,”  prepared  in  the  CEA.  NSC  68/1  was  also 
accompanied  by  an  Appendix  to  Annex  10,  “Technical  Assumptions  and  Analvsis 
Underlying  the  Economic  Projections  for  1950-1955,”  also  prepared  in  the  CEA. 
It  should  be  noted  that  an  undated  and  much  abbreviated  version  of  NSC  68/1, 
Annex  10,  is  included  in  NSC  68/3  as  Appendix  “B”,  p.  427. 

2  See  memorandum  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  to  the  President  and  en¬ 
closures  thereto,  December  14,  p.  474. 

8  Not  printed. 
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Annex  No.  5,  The  Foreign  Information  Programs 
(Prepared  by  the  Department  of  State) 

Annex  No.  6,  Foreign  Intelligence  and  Belated  Activities 

(Prepared  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee) 

Annex  No.  7,  The  Internal  Security  Program1 * *  4 * 6 

(Prepared  by  the  Interdepartmental  Intelligence  Conference  and 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Internal  Security) 

Annex  No.  2 

The  Foreign  Military  and  Economic  Assistance  Programs 

PART  A.  ESTIMATES  FOR  MDAP,  FISCAL  YEARS  1951  THROUGH  1955* 

(Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State,  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  approved  interdepartmentally  at  the  FMACC  level) 

1.  The  estimates  of  appropriation  requirements  for  military  aid  to 
all  countries  and  economic  support  for  NATO  countries  for  Fiscal 
Years  1951,  1952,  1953,  1954  and  1955  include  (a)  the  costs  of  fur¬ 
nishing  military  equipment,  supplies  and  training  to  the  countries 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  grant  assistance  under  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Act  and  (&)  the  costs  of  programs  calling  for  both 
a  vastly  expanded  European  production  of  military  equipment  (addi¬ 
tional  military  production  program)  and  the  raising  of  larger  forces 
in  the  European  NAT  countries.  The  estimates  given  below  do  not 
include  the  costs  of  certain  emergency  foreign  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  the  cost  of  equipping  and  organizing  a  Korean  military 
establishment.  These  estimates  take  into  account  recent  price  increases 
of  military  equipment.  Progress  in  the  technological  field  will  require 
continuous  review  of  existing  programs  and  the  possible  adoption  of 
new  ones.  The  approximate  amount  and  distribution  of  obligations 
by  years  for  increasing  the  defensive  military  strength  of  selected 
countries  in  the  free  world  are  indicated  in  Table  1.® 

2.  A  more  detailed  breakdown  of  the  estimated  costs  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Medium  Term  Defense  Plan  (MTDP)  for  the 
European  NAT  countries  (and  Western  Germany)  together  with  the 


1  Not  printed. 

'"These  estimates  cover  both  aid  in  the  form  of  armaments,  and  economic  sup¬ 

port  for  the  European  NAT  countries  and  Western  Germany.  Economic  aid 

requirements  of  the  other  European  countries,  not  members  of  NAT,  are  given 

in  Part  B  Annex  No.  2.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

6  Not  reproduced. 
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estimated  United  States  assistance  needed  to  meet  those  requirements 
is  given  in  Table  2.6  Estimated  total  costs  of  the  MTDP  requirements 
for  Western  Europe  are  $57.40  billion  for  the  four  fiscal  years  1952- 
1955,  inclusive.  As  indicated  in  more  detail  below,  these  are  United 
States  estimates  of  requirements  costs  which  will  be  subject  to  refine¬ 
ment  as  the  European  NAT  countries  furnish  information  on  their 
costs  of  meeting  their  requirements  under  the  MTDP.  The  estimated 
amount  of  resources  which  the  European  NAT  countries  could 
mobilize  and  devote  to  defense  needs  is  about  $45.00  billion,  assuming 
the  United  States  continues  to  furnish  general  economic  support  at 
rates  averaging  almost  $2.0  billion  a  year.  From  this  total  should  be 
deducted  about  $5.0  billion  or  more  for  essential  defense  expenditures 
of  such  countries  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  areas  outside 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area.  In  order  to  close  this  gap  between 
requirements  for  NAT  defense  and  available  resources  which  could 
be  devoted  to  defense  in  Western  Europe,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
$25.40  billion  of  United  States  assistance  is  required  between  fiscal 
year  1952  and  fiscal  year  1955.  The  form  of  this  required  assistance 
is  flexible  within  limits.  In  Table  2,  it  is  estimated  that  United  States 
assistance  in  the  form  of  military  equipment  and  training  (items  2 c 
and  6)  will  be  $17.59  billion  and  in  the  form  of  general  economic 
support  for  European  military  production  and  increased  forces  will 
be  $7.81  million,  or  roughly  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  The  extent  to  which 
the  form  of  United  States  assistance  could  and  should  vary  as  between 
armament  and  economic  support  depends  on  a  number  of  political, 
military  and  economic  factors,  including  the  overriding  need  for 
trained  and  organized  European  forces,  the  promptness  with  which 
European  industry  is  mobilized  for  war  production,  the  flexibility  and 
expansibility  of  the  war  industries  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  industry 
can  and  should  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  armament  requirements  of 
this  country  and  a  major  portion  of  those  of  the  MDAP  countries. 
The  estimated  division  given  above  is  believed  to  be  practicable  on 
the  basis  of  present  information,  but  can  and  should  be  varied  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  require.  The  basis  of  the  estimates  are  explained  below. 

3.  The  estimates  of  the  costs  of  raising,  maintaining  and  equipping 
the  European  NAT  combat  forces  are  based  on  the  requirements  of 
the  Medium  Term  Defense  Plan  (MTDP)  as  developed  by  the  NAT 
Regional  Planning  Groups  and  approved  by  the  Defense  Committee. 
The  size  and  composition  of  the  forces  required  for  the  defense  of  the 
European  NAT  area  are  those  set  forth  in  document  28  of  the  Defense 
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Committee  (dated  October  28,  1950).  The  equipment  costs  were  based 
on  these  forces  equipped  in  accordance  with  modified  United  States 
standards,  after  adjustments  were  made  for  equipment  on  hand  to¬ 
gether  with  that  equipment  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  MDA 
Program.  This  will  provide  initial  armament  maintenance  parts  and 
ammunition.  The  equipment  costs  for  capital  equipment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  parts  and  replacement  for  that  capital  equipment  (items  1(a) 
and  a  portion  of  item  1  (b)  of  Table  2)  were  based  upon  current  United 
States  prices.  The  gross  cost  of  maintenance  and  expansion  of  Euro¬ 
pean  NAT  forces  (major  portion  of  1(&)  of  Table  2)  was  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  current  aggregate  costs  of  supporting  troops  (estimated 
at  a  one  to  one  ratio)  in  the  country  of  recruitment.  No  allowance  was 
made  either  for  the  deployment  of  forces  in  countries  other  than  the 
country  of  recruitment.  The  costs  of  stationing  troops  outside  the 
North  Atlantic  area  are  not  included  in  the  estimates  of  requirements 
for  the  European  NAT  countries  under  the  MTDP. 

4.  The  estimated  cost  of  armament  to  be  furnished  from  the  United 
States  (item  2(a)  of  Table  2)  in  the  form  of  capital  equipment  repre¬ 
sents  about  60  percent  of  the  cost  in  terms  of  current  United  States 
prices  of  meeting  the  aggregate  capital  equipment  deficiencies  of  the 
European  NAT  forces  of  a  size  and  composition  called  for  under  the 
MTDP  and  equipped  according  to  modified  United  States  standards. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  European  NAT  countries  (and  Western  Ger¬ 
many)  would  produce  or  procure  about  40  percent  of  their  estimated 
equipment  deficiencies.  The  estimated  cost  of  maintenance  and  replace¬ 
ment  equipment  (item  2(b)  of  Table  2)  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States  would  furnish  16  percent  of  the  gross  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  in  fiscal  year  1952  (item  1(b),  Table  2),  14 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1953, 12  percent  in  fiscal  year  1954  and  10  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1955.  The  16  percent  factor  for  fiscal  year  1952  represents 
about  60  percent  of  the  total  rates  for  maintenance  parts  and  replace¬ 
ment  equipment  for  equipment  on  hand.  Thereafter,  it  is  assumed  the 
armament  industry  of  Western  Europe  will  supply  an  increasing  por¬ 
tion  of  current  maintenance  and  replacement  requirements  for  the 
equipment  on  hand. 

5.  The  time-phasing  of  equipment  requirements  and  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  furnishing  armament  from  the  United  States  was  related  to 
estimates  of  production  lead  time  required  to  obtain  the  needed  capital 
equipment  from  current  production  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Western  European  countries.  With  respect  to  the  United  States, 
it  was  assumed  that  our  industrial  mobilization  base  would  be  broad¬ 
ened  to  accommodate  the  procurement  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  needs  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  as  well  as  those  of  the 
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MDAP  countries  with  an  over-all  shortening  of  production  lead  times 
in  fiscal  years  1953  and  1954.  It  is  estimated  that  the  capital  equipment 
to  be  procured  in  the  United  States  will  be  produced  in  time  to  meet 
the  time-phased  force  requirements  of  the  European  NAT  countries. 
It  is  assumed  that  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  European  armament 
•requirements,  the  industry  of  Western  Europe  will  keep  pace  with 
American  industry.  The  estimated  costs  of  supporting  European  forces 
(item  1(5),  except  for  maintenance  parts  and  replacement  equipment 
which  are  time-phased  in  relation  to  armament  production)  follow  the 
time-phased  requirements  for  the  expansion  of  European  NAT  forces. 

6.  In  fiscal  and  budgetary  terms,  items  1  and  2  in  Table  2  are 
.expressed  in  and  time-phased  according  to  obligations.  Actual  ex¬ 
penditures,  including  the  call  upon  available  resources  in  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  would  come  at  a  later 
period.  The  estimated  amount  of  resources  which  Western  Europe 
could  make  available  for  defense  purposes  (item  4,  Table  2)  is  on  a 
current  or  an  expenditure  basis.  Since  estimated  available  resources 
(mobilizable  in  Western  Europe  plus  those  furnished  by  the  United 
States)  are  only  slightly  in  excess  of  time-phased  requirements,  an 
unanticipated  peaking  of  defense  expenditures  in  a  given  year  would 
run  into  basic  resource  shortages.  Furthermore,  the  longer  the  Euro¬ 
pean  NAT  countries  delay  in  raising  forces  and  placing  contracts  for 
armament,  the  greater  will  be  the  likelihood  of  losing  resources  for 
defense  use  in  the  early  years  of  the  defense  effort  and  encountering 
resource  shortages  in  the  later  years.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  of 
measuring  the  incidence  of  defense  burdens  by  countries  is  not  known 
in  detail,  although  the  required  studies  are  underway  in  the  NAT 
organization.  It  is  probable  that  these  studies  will  indicate  that  as¬ 
signed  defense  tasks  will  not  be  distributed  by  countries  in  accordance 
with  economic  and  financial  capabilities  to  sustain  those  tasks.  Addi¬ 
tional  resources  will  be  needed  from  external  sources.  Although  ac- 
count  has  been  taken  of  the  possibilities  of  transfers  of  resources 
among  European  NAT  countries,  it  is  expected  that  unmanageable 
defense  burdens  which  fall  on  certain  European  NAT  countries  will 
have  to  be  compensated  in  part  by  additional  United  States  assistance. 
For  all  these  reasons,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  anticipate  sup¬ 
plementary  and  justifiable  requirements  for  United  States  assistance 
either  in  the  form  of  armaments  or  economic  aid,  in  addition  to  that 
needed  to  meet  anticipated  dollar  balance  of  payments  deficits.  The 
amount  of  aid  in  other  than  armaments  is  $7.81  billion  for  the  four 
fiscal  years  (item  7  Table  2) . 

7.  All  United  States  projected  aid  to  the  European  NAT  countries 
(and  Western  Germany)  is  included  in  Annex  1.  However,  certain 
countries  are  not  directly  associated  with  the  defense  program  for  the 
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NAT  community,  but  nevertheless  will  require  continued  economic 
aid  to  sustain  their  economies.  These  countries  include,  at  least  in  fiscal 
1952,  Austria,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Trieste  and  Turkey. 
Aid  for  this  latter  group  is  included  in  Part  B  of  this  annex.  United 
States  aid  will  also  be  needed  in  support  of  European  international 
economic  institutions,  such  as  the  European  Payments  Union,  the 
Schuman  Plan,  and  the  Program  of  Trade  Liberalization.  The  total 
aid  figures  in  Part  A  and  in  Part  B  of  this  annex  for  European  coun¬ 
tries  include  such  funds  as  may  be  required  for  these  institutions 
although  the  specific  amount  needed  for  this  purpose  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

8.  Greece ,  Turkey  and  Iran ,  on  the  southern  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Bloc,  are  the  recipients  of  military  aid  under  Title  II  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act.  The  tense  international  situation  requires 
continuation  of  measures  to  maintain  and,  as  practicable,  increase  the 
military  potential  of  these  countries  which  are  among  those  likely 
to  be  the  targets  of  further  Soviet  aggression  and  which  are  in  an 
area  whose  security  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

9.  The  danger  of  satellite  states  engaging  in  hostilities  against 
Greece  counsels  against  the  reduction  of  Greek  forces  under  arms  as 
was  contemplated  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1951.  Increased  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  and  economic  assistance  from  the  United  States  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  maintain  these  forces  and  to  prepare  them  with  the  type  of 
equipment  needed  to  defend  themselves. 

10.  Notwithstanding  the  marked  effect  of  American  military  aid 
already  rendered,  the  numerically  strong  Turkish  armed  forces  still 
lack  adequate  military  equipment,  supplies  and  training  needed  to 
attain  the  level  of  combat  effectiveness  deemed  essential  for  that  coun¬ 
try.  In  order  to  attain  combat  effectiveness  of  the  Turkish  Forces,  it 
is  essential  that  the  United  States  support  the  establishment  and  train¬ 
ing  of  a  non-commissioned  officers  corps  in  the  Turkish  Forces. 

11.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  military  supplies  to 
Iran  in  support  of  the  forces  required  to  maintain  internal  order  in 
that  country  and  to  give  the  Government  and  people  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  do  so.  The  Iranian  Forces  should  be  adequate  to  dis¬ 
charge  delaying  action  in  the  event  of  Soviet  aggression  in  order  to 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  the  Shah  and  Government,  with  some  forces, 
to  the  southern  mountains  in  accordance  with  the  Iranian  military 
plans  and  to  permit  implementation  of  a  demolition  program. 

12.  The  five-year  program  recommended  under  Title  II  for  Greece, 
Turkey  and  Iran  (in  millions)  is  as  follows : 

1951  1952  1953  1951,  1955 

$325.9  $271.3  $287.4  $262.4  $242.2 

496-362 — 77 — • — 29 
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13.  The  foregoing  estimates  for  Title  II  are  based  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  assumptions : 

(a)  That  the  international  situation  will  not  appreciably  improve 
during  the  course  of  the  five-year  period,  but  that  actual  hostilities, 
either  localized  or  general,  will  not  commence,  or  the  likelihood  of  hos¬ 
tilities  will  not  substantially  increase.  In  case  of  a  more  imminent 
danger  of  conflict,  or  of  hostilities  in  any  form  in  the  general  area,  the 
aid  requirements  would  require  adjustment  in  light  of  circumstances 
prevailing  at  the  time. 

(b)  That  common-use  items  for  the  Greek  armed  forces  will  be 
provided  in  toto  from  the  Greek  economy,  or,  in  regard  to  foreign 
exchange  costs,  by  funds  appropriated  for  the  general  economic 
support  of  Greece. 

(<?)  That  the  size  of  the  Greek,  Turkish  and  Iranian  forces  will  not 
be  increased  appreciably  during  the  period. 

(d)  That  the  achievement  of  United  States  objectives  in  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia  will  not  require  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  on  a  grant  basis  to  countries  other  than  those  presently 
eligible  for  grant  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act. 

14.  The  Far  East.  The  estimated  requirements  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  on  a  grant  basis  to  countries  in  the  general  area  of  China,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Philippines  and  Formosa  but  excluding  Korea,  are  given 

below : 


Estimated  Requirements 
(in  million  dollars) 


Fiscal  Year 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 


$375.  0 
560.0 
467.4 
383.  6 
358.7 


15.  Indo-China.  This  country  is  the  key  to  the  control  of  the  main¬ 
land  of  Southeast  Asia.  Its  loss  would  represent  a  major  strategic 
reversal  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies  and  concurrently  a  great 
increase  in  the  political,  economic  and  military  power  of  the  enemy. 
The  preservation  of  Indo-China  from  Communist  encroachment 
depends  upon  the  success  with  which  the  military,  economic  and 
political  programs  are  concomitantly  prosecuted.  The  military  pro¬ 
gram  will  fail  unless  the  political  and  economic  programs  are  a  success 
and  vice  versa.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  political  program  is  to 
secure  for  Bao  Dai  the  support  of  Indo-Chinese  nationalists  sentiment. 
Even  if  this  is  achieved,  Communist-inspired  guerrilla  operations  will 
continue  until  a  successful  military  program  has  been  completed. 

The  success  of  the  military  operation  depends  upon  the  French  who 
must  prosecute  it  successfully.  We  are  confronted  by  the  dilemma 
between  this  fact  and  the  fact  that  the  more  political  concessions  the 
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French  make  the  less  they  have  to  fight  for  in  Indo- China.  They, 
nevertheless,  should  receive  such  aid  as  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  can  contribute. 

The  cardinal  point  of  the  United  States  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  that  Indochina  must  not  be  permitted  to  fall  before  the  Communist 
pressure  which  is  not  [sic]  symbolized  internally  by  Ho  Chi  Mink’s 
movement,  and  externally  by  Chinese  Communist  troops  on  the  Tonkin 
frontier.  If  Indochina  is  overrrun  by  the  Communists,  all  of  the  South¬ 
east  Asian  mainland  would  rapidly  succumb.  The  strategic  loss  to 
the  West  and  the  resultant  gain  to  the  East  would  certainly  make  far 
more  difficult  our  efforts  to  contain  Communism  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

To  achieve  our  objective,  it  is  recognized  that  a  strong  nationalist 
anti-Communist  counter-force  must  be  developed  in  that  area.  The 
nucleus  of  such  a  movement  in  Indo-China  is  represented  by  the  three 
Associated  States  of  which  the  State  of  Vietnam  is  the  largest.  These 
governments  must  be  supported  and  strengthened  in  every  possible 
manner,  politically,  militarily  and  economically. 

The  United  States  Military  Aid  Program  for  Indo-China  is  designed 
to  help  in  the  establishment  of  national  armies,  national  guard  and 
police  forces  for  the  three  States  and  to  supply  American  military 
equipment  to  the  Army  of  the  French  Union. 

The  governments  of  the  Associated  States  are  being  assisted  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  their  national  armies  in  order  to  resist  Communist 
fifth  column  and  terrorist  activities  from  within. 

16.  Korea.  Any  projection  of  probable  military  assistance  require¬ 
ments  for  Korea  for  the  post-hostilities  period  must  be  based  upon 
factors  which  cannot  yet  be  assessed.  The  chief  factors  determining 
the  amount,  character  and  timing  of  military  assistance  to  Korea 
include  ( a )  the  extent  to  which  the  UN  will  participate  in  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  military  assistance  to  Korea;  ( b )  the  magnitude  of  the 
internal  security  problem,  including  guerrilla  operations;  (e)  the 
extent  to  which  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Soviet  Union  sup¬ 
port  and  abet  the  guerrilla  operations  and  border  incursions;  and 
(cl)  the  necessary  size  of  Korean  military  forces  to  insure  the  internal 
security  and  prevent  border  incursions. 

IT.  Formosa.  On  June  27,  1950,  the  President  ordered  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  prevent  any  attack  on  Formosa.  As  a  corollary  to  this  action, 
the  President  called  upon  the  Chinese  Government  on  Formosa  to 
cease  all  air  and  sea  operations  against  the  mainland.  The  President 
stated  that  the  determination  of  the  future  status  of  Formosa  must 
await  the  restoration  of  security  in  the  Pacific,  a  peace  settlement 
with  Japan,  or  consideration  by  the  United  Nations.  The  implementa- 
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tion  of  these  directives  of  the  President  requires  the  furnishing  of 
military  equipment  and  training  assistance  to  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  forces  on  Formosa  to  enable  them  to  defend  the  island  and  to 
assist  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  rendering  the  island  area  secure. 

18.  Thailand.  The  objective  of  United  States  military  assistance 
to  Thailand  is  to  enable  that  Government  to  carry  through  its  an¬ 
nounced  intention  to  resisting  Communist  encroachment.  Since  the 
threat  to  Thailand  has  not  yet  developed  to  severe  proportions,  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  modernize  and  train  the  Thai  forces  to  resist 
Communist  encroachment. 

19.  The  Philippines.  The  United  States  has  a  unique  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  Philippines  because  of  a  half  century  of  American 
sovereignty  over  the  islands.  In  addition,  the  Philippines  furnish 
important  bases  and  facilities  for  the  United  States  forces.  A  serious 
internal  security  problem  exists  in  the  islands.  The  solution  calls  for 
military  and  economic  assistance  as  well  as  political  guidance.  With 
respect  to  military  aid,  it  is  recommended  that  equipment  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  equip  expanded  security  forces  and  to  modernize  and  train 
the  present  forces.  Greater  emphasis  is  also  being  given  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Philippine  army. 

20.  Indonesia.  The  basic  objective  of  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  for  Indonesia  is  to  strengthen  the  constabulary  to  enable  it  to 
perform  effectively  its  function  of  maintaining  law  and  order  under 
the  authority  of  the  central  government.  This  objective  includes  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  activities  in  Indonesian  waters. 

21.  The  Other  American  Republics.  The  inter- American  com¬ 
munity  is  a  source  of  both  immediate  and  reserve  political  and  economic 
strength.  Its  military  strength  is  limited  although  not  negligible.  Its 
military  manpower  and  the  equipment  presently  available  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  in  the  other  American 
states.  Properly  trained  and  equipped,  the  manpower  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  could  be  used  to  maintain  the  security  of  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  in  the  inter- American  area  and  possibly  to  contribute  forces  to 
overseas  operations.  Although  a  specific  estimate  of  training  require¬ 
ments  and  urgent  equipment  needs  has  not  been  included  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  given  above,  it  is  believed  that  nominal  amounts  of  funds  should 
be  made  available,  when  and  if  circumstances  require,  to  meet  training 
and  selected  equipment  requirements  of  the  other  American  states  in 
accordance  with  the  policies  laid  clown  in  NSC  56/2.7 

[Here,  follow  Table  1,  “Estimated  Costs  of  Meeting  United  States 
Objectives  Under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Programs,”  and 
Table  2,  “Estimated  Costs  to  the  United  States  of  Assisting  the  Euro- 
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pean  NAT  Countries  (and  Western  Germany)  to  Meet  their  Require¬ 
ments  under  the  Medium  Term  Defense  Plan.”] 

PART  B.  ANTICIPATED  TT.S.  FOREIGN  GRANT  AND  LOAN  ASSISTANCE] 

(Prepared  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Economic  Cooperation 

Administration ) 

1.  The  estimates  given  in  table  3 * *  8  below  of  foreign  grant  and  loan 
assistance  were  made  on  the  assumption  that  we  shall  not  be  engaged 
in  a  major  war,  but  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  intensify  its  efforts  to 
extend  the  orbit  of  its  influence  and  control.  Our  objective  in  provid¬ 
ing  economic  aid  is  to  create  situations  of  political  and  economic 
strength  in  the  free  world  especially  in  critical  areas  whose  present 
weakness  may  invite  Soviet  thrusts.  However,  as  a  consequence  of 
increased  demands  on  U.S.  resources  resulting  from  a  military  defense 
program  that  may  require  expenditures  at  a  rate  of  $50  billion  a  year, 
claims  on  U.S.  resources  for  foreign  aid  have  been  limited  to  programs 
that  will  meet  most  urgent  and  immediate  needs.  These  programs  have 
therefore  been  restricted  to  those  fulfilling  three  broad  purposes : 
(1)  investment  to  increase  the  production  and  facilitate  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  critical  materials  directly  needed  for  defense,  (2)  aid  to 
strengthen  the  defense  effort  of  our  allies,  and  (3)  aid  to  enable 
governments  which  are  or  can  be  expected  to  become  friendly  members 
of  the  free  world  to  win  the  confidence  and  support  of  their  own 
peoples  as  a  solid  foundation  for  political  stability  and  national  in¬ 
dependence.  To  reduce  the  drain  on  U.S.  resources,  aid  programs  have 
been  held  to  the  minimum  believed  necessary  to  effect  these  purposes. 

2.  The  basic  task  in  Europe  now  is  to  build  up  the  combined  defenses 
of  the  European  nations  without  seriously  endangering  thereby  their 
economic  strength.  All  U.S.  military  end-item  and  economic  aid  to 
assist  in  achieving  this  objective  is  included  in  Annex  I.  However, 
certain  countries  are  not  directly  associated  with  the  defense  program 
for  the  NAT  community  but  nevertheless  will  require  continued  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  sustain  their  economies.  These  include,  at  least  in  fiscal 
1952  the  following  countries:  Austria,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Sweden,  Trieste  and  Turkey.  Aid  for  this  latter  group  is  included  in 
Annex  II.  U.S.  aid  will  also  be  needed  in  support  of  European  inter¬ 
national  economic  institutions  such  as  the  European  Payments  Union, 
the  Schuman  Plan,  and  the  program  of  trade  liberalization.  The  total 
aid  figures  in  Annex  I  and  in  Annex  II  for  O.E.E.C.  countries  include 
such  funds  as  may  be  required  for  these  institutions  although  the 
specific  amount  needed  for  this  purpose  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

3.  The  primary  task  in  other  areas  is  to  assist  them  to  make  progress 

•[Economic  aid  requirements  for  European  NAT  countries  and  Western  Ger¬ 

many  are  given  in  Part  A  of  this  annex.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

8  Not  reproduced  herein. 
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toward  meeting  the  aspirations  and  demands  of  their  people  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  basic  needs,  to  enable  the  governments  thereby 
to  command  allegiance  and  support,  and  to  maximize  the  output  of 
materials  essential  to  the  continued  strength  of  the  free  world. 

4.  In  determining  whether  and  to  what  extent  to  provide  IT.S. 
Government  assistance  in  any  given  area,  account  has  been  taken  of 
aid  likely  to  be  made  available  by  the  IBRD  and  other  sources,  and  of 
increased  dollar  earnings  that  should  result  from  expanded  U.S.  im¬ 
ports,  upward  price  movements,  and  U.S.  troop  expenditures  abroad. 
Aid  has  been  scheduled  in  the  form  of  U.S.  Government  loans  for 
development  projects  normally  regarded  as  bankable  where  it  appears 
that  recipients  can  carry  additional  dollar  debt.  Aid  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  in  the  form  of  grants  for  technical  assistance  projects,  including 
associated  supplies  and  equipment  required  to  make  the  technical 
assistance  projects  effective.  In  certain  exceptional  cases,  grant  aid 
has  been  scheduled  for  capital  investment  projects  as  well.  This  has 
been  done  only  in  the  case  of  countries  of  great  strategic  importance 
to  us,  for  which  loans  and  investments  cannot  be  contemplated  in  the 
near  future  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  certain  capital  goods,  would 
experience  rapid  economic  deterioration  and  political  instability. 

Making  available  funds  for  carrying  out  the  foreign  aid  programs 
outlined  below  will  not  in  and  of  itself  achieve  the  foreign  policy 
results  desired.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  essential  supplies,  many 
of  which  may  be  in  short  supply,  be  assured  both  for  shipment  under 
the  aid  programs  and  for  shipment  for  essential  purposes  where  the 
foreign  countries  themselves  are  able  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  as  well  as  to  minimize  the  drain  on  the 
U.S.  economy  in  the  form  of  non-essential  exports  careful  examination 
will  be  necessary  of  the  scope  of  our  export  controls  and  the  policies 
under  which  they  operate. 

[Here  follows  Table  3,  “Actual  and  Anticipated  U.S.  Government 
Grant  and  Loan  Aid.”] 

notes  9 

Western  Europe:  The  estimates  for  Western  Europe  are  still  in 
discussion  among  ECA,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  State 
Department. 

Yugoslavia:  Yugoslavia’s  disaffection  from  the  Soviet  Bloc  has 
subjected  her  economy  to  severe  strains  because  of  abruptly  severed 
trade  relations  with  Cominform  countries,  heavy  defense  expenditures, 
and  the  greater  need  to  succeed  as  a  Communist  state  in  rapid  indus- 


*  These  notes  accompanied  Table  3. 
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trialization.  It  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  that  Yugoslavia  remain  outside 
the  Soviet  Bloc  and  maintain  a  viable  economy. 

To  assist  Yugoslavia  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  recent  severe 
drought,  grant  aid  of  $64  million  will  be  needed  for  expenditure  in 
fiscal  1951.  However,  because  certain  government  agencies  are  pro¬ 
viding  immediate  food  relief  for  Yugoslavia  out  of  their  existing 
appropriations,  Congress  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  only  $38  million. 
It  is  possible  that,  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  further  grant  funds 
will  be  needed  in  1952. 

The  IBRD  rather  than  the  Eximbank  is  expected  to  provide  further 
loan  funds  for  Yugoslavia’s  economic  development. 

Latin  America:  The  program  of  economic  assistance  which  is  pro¬ 
jected  for  Latin  America  is  primarily  one  of  production  for  defense 
purposes.  The  objectives  are  to  increase  the  availability  of  critical 
materials  which  the  U.S.  will  need  for  industrial  and  defense  output, 
to  maintain  production  of  food  and  other  items  at  a  level  adequate 
to  meet  the  essential  requirements  of  western  Europe  from  this  tradi¬ 
tional  source  of  supply,  and  to  develop  production  which  will  mini¬ 
mize  the  dependence  of  Latin  American  States  on  imported  food  and 
other  essential  supplies  in  case  of  emergency.  In  addition,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  speed  up  the  construction  of  the  Inter- American  High- 

W  ciy .  •  •  • 

Increased  U.S.  procurement  and  higher  raw  material  prices  will 
increase  Latin  America’s  dollar  receipts  and  her  capacity  to  service 
further  dollar  debt.  Consequently  the  major  part  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
Latin  America  is  scheduled  in  the  form  of  loan  aid  (largely  for  trans¬ 
portation,  fuel  and  power  facilities).  It  is  estimated  that  Latin 
America  will  require  foreign  capital  for  investment  at  a  rate  of  about 
$350  million  a  year,  of  which  the  International  Bank  may  be  able  to 
finance  about  $125  million  a  year,  leaving  about  $225  million  a  year  for 
U.S.  Government  loans. 

Grant  aid  for  Latin  America  includes  $64  million  over  four  years 
for  completion  of  the  Inter- American  Highway,  and  about  $28  million 
a  year  for  an  expanded  technical  assistance  program,  with  particular 
stress  on  aid  to  increase  indigenous  food  production. 

Japan  and  the  Ryukyus :  The  estimates  of  budgetary  requirements 
for  Japan  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands  represent,  for  fiscal  year  1951, 
funds  actually  made  available  for  obligation;  for  fiscal  year  1952, 
figures  recently  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  for  other  years,  tentative  projections  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  assumptions  underlying  them,  particularly  those  relating  to 
Japan’s  foreign  trade  prospects,  are  on  the  whole  conservative.  Should 
her  foreign  exchange  earnings  exceed  the  estimates,  however,  the 
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more  favorable  economic  position  that  would  result  from  the  projected 
level  of  aid  in  fiscal  year  1952  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  objectives 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  Japan. 

The  Defense  Department  is  considering  a  partial  pay-as-you-go 
arrangement  to  begin  on  July  1,  1951.  If  that  arrangement  is  estab¬ 
lished,  it  would  obviate  the  need  for  any  GAEIOA  appropriation  for 
economic  aid  to  Japan,  although  GAEIOA  funds  for  administrative 
expenses  and  the  reorientation  program  might  continue  to  be  needed. 

South  East  Asia  (including  Formosa) :  The  objective  of  U.S.  aid 
is  to  strengthen  the  present  moderate  and  Western-oriented  govern¬ 
ments  in  this  area,  to  increase  internal  support  for  these  governments, 
and  to  give  effective  evidence  at  the  grass  roots  of  U.S.  Government 
constructive  interest  in  the  local  welfare. 

The  amount  of  aid  actually  required  will  depend  on  the  direction 
and  pace  of  current  political  and  military  developments.  The  estimates 
assume  that  there  will  be  no  serious  political  degeneration  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned  and  that  those  countries  which  are  now  suffering  mili¬ 
tary  and  guerilla  operations  will  become  gradually  pacified. 

The  grant  aid  program  for  STEM  countries  is  substantially  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  program  recommended  by  the  Griffin  Mission  and 
recently  initiated  under  ECA.  It  embraces  rehabilitation  and  develop¬ 
ment  projects  with  strong  emphasis  on  technical  assistance  and  asso¬ 
ciated  supplies  and  equipment  for  direct  implementation  of  technical 
assistance  projects,  as  well  as  consumer  goods  needed  to  raise  local 
revenues  for  rehabilitation  projects  without  embarrassment  to  the 
fiscal  systems  of  the  countries  concerned.  The  projects  cover  a  wide 
range,  but  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  health,  agriculture,  and 
transport. 

U.S.  Government  loan  assistance  is  provided  for  longer-term  capital 
investment  projects  in  Indonesia  and  Burma  which  have  capacity  to 
service  further  indebtedness.  Thailand’s  needs  for  long-term  capital 
investment  will  probably  be  met  by  the  International  Bank.  Malayan 
needs  should  logically  be  the  responsibility  of  the  U.K. 

The  estimates  for  Formosa  are  projected  on  “as  is”,  assumptions 
regarding  Formosa’s  membership  in  the  free  world,  its  present  status, 
and  its  military  burden.  The  general  political  outlook  in  the  Far  East 
and  the  fact  of  U.N.  consideration  of  Formosa’s  further  status  render 
the  latter  two  of  the  above  assumptions  highly  speculative.  Aid  esti¬ 
mates  now  prepared  for  Formosa  taper  off  in  the  later  years,  reflecting 
the  assumption  that  increased  productivity  would  enable  the  island 
to  carry  a  greater  portion  of  the  burden  resulting  from  a  high  level 
of  Chinese  military  expenditures. 

Korea:  The  studies  of  the  damage  to  and  requirements  of  the 
Korean  economy  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  have  not  been  com- 
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pleted,  and  it  will  be  many  months  before  reliable  figures  can  be 
obtained. 

Estimates  thus  far  compiled  by  ECA  indicate  that  the  total  cost  of 
foreign  aid  for  reconstructing  and  restoring  the  Korean  economy 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  $1  billion.  The  capacity  of  the  Korean 
economy  to  absorb  imports  requiring  foreign  financing  is  probably 
limited  to  $150  million  per  year.  The  absorptive  capacity  would  be 
greater  in  the  initial  years,  however,  since  a  substantial  portion  of 
total  requirements  is  for  relief -type  goods.  The  annual  costs  set  forth 
are  projected  only  through  fiscal  year  1955,  but  assistance  beyond 
that  date  may  be  required  if  the  country  is  to  become  self-sustaining. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  U.S.  will  bear  65  to  70  percent  of  the  costs 
of  a  United  Nations  program. 

Philippines :  The  payments  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines  have  supported  the  economy  of  that  country  since 
liberation  from  the  Japanese  forces.  Without  such  assistance  the  large 
trade  deficit  and  budgetary  deficit  would  have  resulted  in  a  serious 
economic  crisis  and  inevitable  large-scale  support  of  the  Communists. 
However,  a  substantial  part  of  U.S.  aid  funds  was  made  available  to 
meet  war  damage  claims  and  consequently  was  not  used  in  such  a 
way  as  to  encourage  increased  production.  The  program  projected 
above  is  designed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  resources  of  the 
Philippines  required  to  achieve  viability  and  stability  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  if  the  Philippines  are  to  resist  Communist  pressure. 

A  minimum  program  designed  to  achieve  viability  will  have  to  be 
based  primarily  on  agricultural  development  but  some  increase  in 
industrialization  is  justified.  Among  the  principal  goals  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  (a)  self-sufficiency  in  rice,  corn,  fish,  vegetables  and 
fruit;  (b)  increased  sugar  production  for  export  to  at  least  the  U.S. 
quota  total  level  and  abaca  production  to  the  1940  level;  ( c )  mod¬ 
ernization  of  selected  mines  and  determination  of  location  and  extent 
of  mineral  resources;  ( d )  expanded  facilities  for  processing  ores, 
wood  and  agricultural  products;  ( e )  expanded  hydro-electric  power 
for  the  production  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  and  for  other  purposes;  (/) 
expansion  of  small-scale  industry,  and  ( g )  improvement  of  general 
and  vocational  education  and  further  improvement  of  public  health 
to  the  extent  required  to  provide  the  basis  for  economic  development. 
In  addition,  if  any  economic  development  program  is  to  proceed  with 
reasonable  prospects  of  success  in  the  Philippines,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  ( li )  the  Government’s  budget  be  balanced  by  raising  revenues 
substantially,  and  ( i )  that  popular  support  among  the  agrarian  popu¬ 
lation  be  enlisted  by  improving  agricultural  credit  facilities,  provid¬ 
ing  for  land  resettlement  and  redistribution,  etc. 
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There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  substantial  flow  of  private 
capital  into  the  Philippines  and  it  would  appear  that  the  economy  is 
not  strong  enough  to  support  loans  for  the  minimum  development 
required  to  achieve  viability.  With  grant  funds  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  over  the  next  few  years,  it  is  considered  that  public  loan  capi¬ 
tal  and  private  equity  capital  could  then  start  to  flow  into  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  support  the  type  of  development  required  for  long-term 
stability. 

New  Zealand:  New  Zealand  is  not  a  member  of  the  International 
Bank  and  will  probably  need  Eximbank  assistance  to  expand  produc¬ 
tive  capacity.  Aid  to  New  Zealand  is  aid  in  the  common  defense  effort. 

Near  East:  This  area  because  of  its  location  for  international 
transportation  and  its  oil  production  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
U.S. 

Iran  is  more  insistently  under  the  pressure  of  Soviet  proximity  and 
interest  than  perhaps  any  other  country.  There  is  ferment  and  un¬ 
rest  in  the  neighboring  Arab  States.  Immigration  into  Israel  of  Jews 
presently  residing  in  Moslem  States  continues  unabated  and  with  it 
heavy  economic  burdens  for  the  State  of  Israel.  In  addition  there 
remain  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unsettled  Arab  refugees  from 
the  war  between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 

The  U.S.  is  already  committed  to  assist  in  the  resettlement  of  Arab 
refugees.  In  the  case  of  Iran,  it  is  desirable  that  the  U.S.  render  effec¬ 
tive  assistance  as  tangible  evidence  to  the  government  and  the  people 
of  American  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  country’s  independence 
and  to  strengthen  both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  resist  Soviet  aggres¬ 
sion  and  communist  subA^ersion.  It  is  necessary  in  the  Arab  States  to 
provide  assistance  that  will  give  some  forward  momentum  to  these 
static  economies.  In  the  case  of  Israel,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  that  this 
new  State  receive  the  technical  and  financial  aid  which  it  will  need  to 
cope  with  its  many  difficult  problems  and  discharge  its  international 
responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  aid  for  the  settlement  of  Arab  refugees,  the  grant  aid 
scheduled  for  this  area  is  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  an  enlarged 
program  of  technical  assistance  and  associated  supplies  and  equipment, 
ranging  from  specific  projects  at  the  village  level  for  the  improvement 
of  health,  sanitation  and  education  facilities,  training  in  agricultural 
techniques  and  the  provision  of  seed,  tools  and  fertilizer,  to  broad 
survey  and  diagnostic  missions. 

Loan  assistance  is  provided  for  capital  investment  projects  in  Israel, 
Iran,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia  and  possibly  Egypt.  (It  may  become 
necessary  to  increase  the  grant  component  for  the  Near  East  area  if 
Iran  is  unable  to  secure  loan  assistance  for  necessary  development 
projects.) 
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Africa:  The  bulk  of  the  assistance  for  this  continent  is  intended 
for  the  African  dependent  territories.  The  purpose  of  both  the  grant 
and  loan  aid  is  to  expand  and  develop  the  production  of  strategic 
materials  and  associated  improvements  in  transportation,  power  and 
port  facilities,  as  well  as  indigenous  food,  fiber  and  other  essential  raw 
material  production  so  as  to  increase  and  maintain  the  internal  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  African  territories  and  their  contribution  to 
the  Western  European  economies.  The  program  is  a  continuation  and 
expansion  through  the  years  1952-55  of  activities  already  underway  in 
the  EGA. 

Western  Europe’s  1949  imports  from  overseas  dependencies,  largely 
in  Africa,  amounted  roughly  to  about  $2.5  billion  in  value.  U.S.  im¬ 
ports  from  these  areas  come  to  about  $400  million  in  value.  Raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  food  exports  from  these  territories  included  rubber,  palm 
oil,  sisal,  hemp,  hides  and  skins,  cork,  copra,  vegetables,  fruits,  cereals, 
sugar  and  dairy  products. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  aid  will  be  made  available  through  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  European  colonial  powers.  If  carefully  adminis¬ 
tered  the  program  should  contribute  not  only  to  the  objectives  cited 
above  but  should  also  have  the  effect  of  increasing  employment,  pro¬ 
ductivity,  and  economic  and  political  stability  throughout  Africa. 

Aid  has  been  scheduled  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the  extent  that  loan 
aid  appears  feasible. 

Small  amounts  of  aid  have  been  scheduled  for  the  independent 
countries  of  Africa,  largely  for  technical  assistance. 

South  Asia:  The  situation  in  the  Indian  Sub-Continent  is  one  in¬ 
volving  de  facto  economic  deterioration  to  date  and  the  prospect  of 
continuing  future  deterioration  as  population  growth  outruns  pro¬ 
spective  increases  in  productivity.  Continuing  future  deterioration 
appears  inescapable  unless  external  aid  can  be  injected  to  reverse  the 
trends  that  are  now  so  clearly  discernible.  Reversal  of  these  trends  is 
an  imperative  vital  interest  of  the  U.S.  India  and  Pakistan  are  of 
determinative  importance  in  the  pattern  of  Asian  political  relations. 
The  present  governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  are  moderate  in  policy 
and  friendly  to  the  West,  and  they  continue  to  command  the  support  of 
the  wide  majority  of  their  people.  However,  support  is  giving  way  to 
apathy,  and  organized  parties  on  the  extreme  right  (fanatic  religious 
groups)  and  the  extreme  left  are  gaining  strength  as  economic  condi¬ 
tions  continue  to  deteriorate.  These  adverse  political  and  economic 
trends  might  be  arrested  now  by  a  U.S.  aid  program,  directed  pri¬ 
marily  toward  improvement  in  agricultural  productivity.  If  these  ad¬ 
verse  trends  are  allowed  to  gain  strength,  however,  a  situation  might 
be  created  which— like  that  in  China— could  only  be  redressed  through 
an  effort  lying  beyond  our  capabilities.  An  aid  program  should  also 
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serve  to  demonstrate  our  interest  in  the  welfare  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  this  area  and  thereby  tend  to  align  them  more  closely  with  us 
in  the  face  of  Communist  threats  or  blandishments. 

The  program  proposed  is  about  half  of  the  deficit  not  covered  by 
other  sources  envisaged  by  the  countries  concerned  in  connection  with 
the  development  plans  put  forward  at  the  Columbo  Conference.  While 
it  will  not  support  these  plans  in  full,  it  will  give  impetus  to  the  process 
of  economic  development  in  those  countries. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  aid  program  as  scheduled  for  this  area 
would  of  itself  bring  about  significant  increases  in  living  standards. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  beyond  the  arrest  of  economic  deterioration 
and  consequent  political  instability  during  the  next  few  critical  years, 
the  recipient  countries  at  the  end  of  such  a  program,  would  have  estab¬ 
lished  an  environment  that  would  encourage  a  maximum  utilization  of 
domestic  savings  and  a  reasonable  flow  of  outside  investment  capital 
for  further  developmental  activities. 

Technical  Assistance:  The  estimates  represent  the  anticipated 
contribution  of  Point  IV  funds  to  the  UN  Technical  Assistance 
Program,  the  OAS  and  other  international  organizations. 

Appendix  to  Annex  No.  2 

THE  EGA  INFORMATION  PROGRAM  J 

(Prepared  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration) 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  has  been  instructed  by 
Congress  (Public  Law  535 — 81st  Congress)10  “to  give  full  and  con¬ 
tinuous  publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available 
media,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries 
regarding  the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source  and  character, 
furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer.” 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  is  therefore  charged 
with  a  direct  responsibility  for  conducting  a  foreign  information  pro¬ 
gram  with  regard  to  one  specific  aspect  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  majority  of  its  information  work  consists 
of  thoroughly  informing  the  people  of  the  Marshall  Plan  countries  of 
the  achievements  and  objectives  of  the  Plan. 

While  conducting  this  information  program,  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  in  order  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
Marshal !  Plan,  is  involved  in  many  aspects  of  the  international  in¬ 
formation  program  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  State.  It  par¬ 
ticularly  is  involved  in  information  designed : 


i8ep  also  Annex  No.  5.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

10  The  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950  (  64  Stat.  198). 
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a )  To  promote  will  and  energy  on  the  part  of  peoples  whose  govern¬ 
ments  are  recipients  of  Economic  Cooperation  Administration’s 
assistance, 

b)  To  promote  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Soviet  Communism 
and  to  encourage  attitudes  hostile  to  it  in  the  countries  involved, 

c)  To  promote  through  the  exploitation  of  traditions,  loyalties, 
hopes  and  fears  the  closer  economic  association  of  the  nations  of 
Europe, 

d)  To  promote  a  sense  of  urgency  and  sacrifice  for  the  cooperative 
and  collaborative  defense  of  the  free  world. 

The  foreign  information  program  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  has  been,  and  still  is  most  vigorously  conducted  in  the 
sixteen  countries  of  western  Europe  which  are  recipients  of  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  assistance.  Foreign  information  services 
are  being  developed  in  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  where  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  is  administering  programs. 

F rom  the  beginning,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  has 
decentralized  the  operations  of  its  foreign  information  program.  The 
largest  information  operation  is  in  the  Office  of  the  EGA  Special 
Representative  in  Paris.  That  office  assists  the  Mission  information 
officers,  particularly  those  in  countries  without  counterpart  funds  or 
which  are  backward  in  informational  media  techniques.  It  also  func¬ 
tions  on  a  Western  Europe- wide  basis  to  produce,  in  the  various  media, 
materials  showing  the  overall  achievements  and  objectives  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  in  all  the  Western  European  members. 

The  ECA  Mission  in  each  participating  country  has  an  American 
information  officer,  generally  one  or  two  assistants,  and  a  high-quality 
local  staff  composed  of  nationals  (generally  ex-newspaper  and  radio 
men)  of  the  country  concerned. 

The  ECA  has  also  operated  on  the  principle  of  vigorous  participa¬ 
tion  by  indigenous  governments  and  peoples.  It  has  paid  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  organized  labor  in  Europe,  especially  in  countries  like  France 
and  Italy  where  the  Communists  still  control  the  largest  labor  con¬ 
federations.  It  has  labor  information  officers  in  the  majority  of  the 
Missions. 

ECA  produces  the  bulk  of  its  information  materials  in  the  country 
in  which  it  is  operating  and  distributes  these  through  its  own  facilities, 
the  facilities  of  the  United  States  Information  Service  and  indigenous 
channels.  It  employs  all  media — press,  radio,  exhibits,  movies,  contests, 
sound  and  projection  trucks,  wall  posters,  toy  balloons,  leaflets,  book¬ 
lets,  games,  signs  on  ECA  projects  and  even  troubadours  in  Sicily. 

In  conformity  with  NSC  59/1, 11  the  ECA  foreign  information  pro- 


u  NSC  59/1,  a  report  by  tbe  National  Security  Council,  March  9,  1950,  on  “The 
Foreign  Information  Program  and  Psychological  Warfare  Planning,”  is  not 
printed. 
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gram  is  coordinated  with  other  foreign  information  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  support  of  national  objectives.  Policy 
coordination  is  assured  through  the  participation  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  EGA  on  the  Interdepartmental  Foreign  Information  Orga¬ 
nization.  It  is  further  assured  by  the  activities  of  committees  set  up 
in  the  capital  of  each  nation  in  which  the  ECA  is  functioning.  These 
committees  consist  of  the  Public  Affairs  Officer,  the  ECA  Information 
Officer,  the  ECA  Labor  Information  Officer,  an  administrative  officer 
of  the  ECA  Mission  and  an  administrative  officer  of  the  Embassy. 
Their  task  is  to  discuss  the  information  activities  of  USIS  and  ECA 
in  that  country  and  to  work  out  joint  projects  where  possible.  Such 
joint  projects  are  financed  with  ECA  counterpart  funds. 

The  ECA  Information  Officer  is  required  to  provide  ECA  Washing¬ 
ton  with  usable  material — press  and  magazine  stories,  radio  programs 
and  movies — which  can  be  circulated  on  this  side  so  that  the  American 
taxpayer  may  know  what  becomes  of  the  money  he  contributes  to  the 
Mars]) all  Plan. 

About  fourth-fifths  of  the  cost  of  ECA’s  overseas  information  pro¬ 
gram  is  paid  from  counterpart  funds. 

[Here  follows  Annex  No.  3,  “The  Civil  Defense  Program,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  Security  Resources  Board.] 

Annex  No.  4 12 

The  United  States  Stockpile  Program 
(Prepared  by  the  National  Security  Resources  Board) 

1.  The  stockpile  program  is  intended  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  strategic  and  critical  materials  essential  for  the  prosecution  of 
a  5-year  war.  Stockpile  objectives  are  the  difference  between  essen¬ 
tial  wartime  requirements  on  the  one  hand  and  wartime  U.S.  domestic 
production  and  imports  from  accessible  sources  on  the  other. 

2.  These  estimates  are  based  on  information  developed  by  inter¬ 
agency  commodity  committees  and  approved  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Stockpile  Committee  on  which  are  represented  State,  Interior,  Com¬ 
merce,  Agriculture,  ECA,  GSA,  and  Munitions  Board,  and  to  which 
the  Resources  Board,  Budget,  AEC,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
RDB  send  observers. 

3.  Due  to  the  changes  in  the  current  military  program  and  an  antici¬ 
pated  acceleration  in  current  military  procurement  over  and  above  that 
contemplated  in  the  September  version  of  Annex  l,13  although  no 
change  is  expected  in  the  objectives,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revise  the 


ls  Dated  December  7. 1950. 
’*  Not  printed. 
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phasing  of  stockpile  objectives.  The  stockpiling  program  as  presented 
here  is  intended  to  be  kept  flexible  and  can  be  readily  revised  as  to 
phasing  to  reflect  changes  in  current  requirements,  material  on  hand, 
materials  available,  and  strategic  assumptions.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  actual  rate  of  acquisition  of  stockpile  materials  is  the  subject  of 
constant  study  and  review.  Changes  may  be  made  in  the  acquisition 
rate  of  various  materials  from  time  to  time  depending  upon  current 
availability  weighed  against  demand  of  the  current  military  and 
war-supporting  requirements. 

3.  [ sic ]  In  addition,  stockpile  objectives  themselves  are  undergoing 
constant  review,  particularly  in  the  light  of  such  questions  as  substi¬ 
tution  of  other  less  critical  materials,  tests  of  necessity,  and  changes  in 
military  specifications.  As  results  of  the  above  studies  become  available, 
stockpile  objectives  themselves  are  subject  to  the  possibility  of  change, 
upward  or  downward.  The  program  presented  here  is  the  best  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  of  all  those  concerned  of  what  is  essential  and  required 
for  our  defense  preparedness. 

4.  Estimated  requirements  for  funds  include  only  those  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  materials,  and  do  not  include  expenditures  for 
administration,  handling,  storage,  and  rotation.  They  are  based  on  the 
following  assumptions : 

( a )  General  war  may  start  at  any  time.  For  the  sake  of  planning, 
however,  June  30,  1954  is  taken  as  the  date  by  which  minimum  stock¬ 
piles  must  be  on  hand  physically  within  the  continental  United  States. 
(The  more  materials  stockpiled  before  1954,  the  greater  the  national 
security.  However,  for  some  few  materials,  it  will  be  physically  im¬ 
possible  to  complete  stockpiles  by  1954. ) 

( b )  September  30,  1950  price  levels  (for  purposes  of  comparison  j 
funds  and  expenditures  on  June  30,  1950  levels  are  also  included). 

(c)  Effective  controls  as  authorized  by  the  Defense,  Production  Act 
of  1950  to  channel  strategic  and  critical  materials  to  military  programs, 
essential  war-supporting  programs,  and  the  national  stockpile. 

5.  Overall  dollar  figures  are  given  below,  and  quantitative  details 
for  eleven  of  the  most  important  materials  are  in  the  attached  table. 
About  70  materials  are  being  stockpiled. 

(a)  The  acquisition  of  minimum  stockpile  objectives,  by  mid-1954 
will  require,  at  September  30,  1950  prices,  the  appropriation  of  $4.1 
billion  new  obligational  authority,  in  addition  to  authorizations  that 
have  already  been  enacted.  These  funds  will  be  obligated  and  expended 
infaccordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

After 

FY  ’51  FY’52  FY ’53  FY ’54  FY ’54 

(Billions  of  Dollars — September  30,  1950  prices) 

Obligation  1.8  1.0  1.0  0. 3 

Expenditure  0. 2§  1.6  1.0  0.8  0;  5 


§See  par.  below.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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6.  At  September  30,  1950  prices,  and  with  present  authorizations, 
the  stockpile  has  $2.0  billion  worth  of  materials  on  hand,  $1.5  billion 
worth  financed  for  delivery  after  fiscal  year  1951. 

7.  At  June  30,  1950  prices,  and  with  present  authorizations,  the 
stockpile  has  $1.7  billion  worth  of  materials  on  hand,  $1.3  billion  worth 
financed  for  delivery  in  fiscal  year  1951,  and  $0.3  biliion  worth  financed 
for  delivery  after  fiscal  year  1951. 

[Here  follow  two  tables  indicating  proposed  acquisitions  of  major 
items  from  Fiscal  Year  1951  through  Fiscal  Year  1954  and  after.] 

Annex  No.  5 

The  Foreign  Information  Programs  14 
(Prepared  by  the  Department  of  State) 

[Flere  follow  Table  A,  “The  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Program,”  and  Table  B,  “Other  State  Department  Information 
Programs.”] 

1.  The  Task  of  Information  and  Educational  Exchange.  The 
frustration  of  the  design  of  the  Kremlin  will  result  primarily  from 
concrete  decisions  taken  and  vigorous  measures  executed  in  the  politi¬ 
cal,  military  and  economic  fields  by  the  people  and  the  governments 
of  the  free  world  under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States.  The  task 
of  the  United  States  foreign  information  and  educational  exchange 
programs  is  to  assure  that  the  psychological  implications  of  these 
actions  are,  first,  fully  developed  and  second,  effectively  conveyed  to 
the  minds  and  the  emotions  of  groups  and  individuals  who  may  im¬ 
portantly  influence  governmental  action  and  popular  attitudes  in  other 
nations  and  among  other  peoples. 

2.  The  Basis  of  Cooperation  and  Resistance.  Governmental  action 
and  popular  attitudes  will  be  influenced  along  lines  favorable  to  the 
achievement  of  United  States  objectives  through  recognition  of  the 
interests  shared  by  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  other  governments  and  peoples.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  reflects  these  basic  interests. 

Eecognition  of  common  interests  does  not  require  agreement  with 
regard  to  religious  practices,  cultural  traditions,  social  forms,  political 
institutions  or  economic  arrangements.  The  United  States  is  bound  by 
its  principles  to  respect  differences  between  its  own  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  and  those  of  others. 

The  United  States  and  other  peoples  -and  nations  share  common 
interests  which  information  and  exchange  programs  can  cultivate,  in : 

a.  National  freedom,  including  both  the  desire  for  recognized  status 
in  international  affairs  and  the  desire  to  maintain  characteristic 
indigenous  cultures. 


14  Additional  documentation  on  this  subject  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
volume  iv. 
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t>.  Peace  and  security  against  external  aggression. 

c.  Social  advancement,  economic  progress  and  human  welfare,  under 
governments  responsive  to  popular  aspirations. 

d.  Effective  international  relationships  to  serve  these  ends. 

Identity  of  interest  among  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  free  world 
will  not  be  meaningful  as  an  abstraction  but  only  as  revealed  in  the 
daily  life  of  groups  and  individuals.  It  must  be  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
vigorating  and  heartening  factor  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  freedom, 
opportunity  and  security. 

These  shared  interests  provide  a  psychological  basis  both  for  con¬ 
structive  collaboration  among  peoples  and  nations  and  for  creating 
and  maintaining  resistance  to  Soviet  Communism. 

3.  The  Development  of  Psychological  Resistance.  The  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  psychological  resistance  to  the  design  of  the 
Kremlin  calls  for  continuous  and  highly  detailed  exposure  of  the 
ways  in  which  Soviet  Communism  threatens  the  interest  shared  by 
other  peoples  and  nations.  These  may  be  revealed  in  the  contradiction 
between  the  deeds  and  the  words  of  the  Kremlin,  between  the  ideals 
proclaimed  abroad  and  the  conditions  of  poverty,  oppression  and 
terror  prevailing  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  and  be¬ 
tween  the  professions  of  peace  and  the  facts  of  massive  armed  force 
and  of  imperial  aggression.  By  concrete  example  of  what  Soviet  Com¬ 
munism  has  done  within  its  orbit  and  intends  to  do  wherever  its  agents 
seize  authority,  the  myth  can  be  destroyed  that  it  stands  for  national 
freedom,  international  peace,  social  progress,  economic  development 
and  human  betterment. 

Exposure  of  the  nature,  the  intentions  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  part  of  a  program  to  induce  peoples  and  nations  out¬ 
side  its  sphere : 

a.  To  face  up  to  the  fact  that  Soviet  Communism  is  the  implacable 
enemy  of  all  free  nations  and  peoples  and  of  their  common  aspirations. 

h.  To  participate  in  effective  actions  to  deter  or,  if  necessary  to  repel 
direct  or  indirect  aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

c.  To  sacrifice  leisure  and  comforts  in  order  to  resist  Soviet 
Communism. 

d.  To  maintain  efficient  governments,  stable  economies  and  the 
disciplines  required  to  support  resistance  to  Soviet  Communism. 

e.  To  prevent  the  infiltration  of  agents  of  Soviet  Communism  into 
the  armed  forces,  the  government,  labor  unions,  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  press  and  radio  and  other  key  organizations  and  to  bring  about 
the  elimination  of  those  already  in  such  positions. 

/.  To  cooperate  with  other  nations  and  peoples  in  a  spirit  of  accom¬ 
modation  for  mutually  desired  ends. 

g.  To  carry  on  these  actions  for  as  long  as  necessary  to  frustrate  the 
design  of  the  Kremlin. 
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The  United  States  will  be  unrealistic  if  it  expects  all  peoples  and 
all  nations  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Kremlin  to  respond  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  the  stimuli  of  shared  interests.  Nations 
and  peoples  have  interests  additional  to  these  shared  with  the  United 
States ;  these  will  also  shape  their  attitudes  and  govern  their  actions. 
Propaganda  that  fails  to  take  account  of  this  diversity  in  the  world 
will  not  only  misrepresent  United  States  policy  but  over-reach  itself. 
In  some  cases,  political,  economic,  and  military  considerations  will 
require  that  propaganda  endeavor  to  bring  about  as  full  as  possible 
correspondence  between  the  commitments  and  the  actions  of  another 
nation  or  people  with  the  commitments  and  the  actions  taken  by  the 
United  States.  In  others,  the  United  States  can  afford  to  be  satisfied 
if  the  other  nation  or  people  only  decline  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  peoples  under  the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  potential 
allies  whose  hope  for  ultimate  liberation  should  be  nourished  .... 
This  is  particularly  true  of  intellectuals  in  governments  and  out,  of 
many  in  the  armed  services  and  of  a  large  part  of  the  peasantry.  To 
the  degree  to  which,  while  refraining  from  premature  action,  they 
identify  their  interests  with  those  of  the  free  world,  the  internal  struc¬ 
ture  of  Soviet  Communism  will  be  weakened,  its  controls  strained  and 
its  aggressive  possibilities  restricted.  Combined  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  United  States  and  its  associates  are  building  military  strength 
capable  of  defending  the  free  world  against  Soviet  aggression,  the 
knowledge  that  the  people  of  the  USSR  and  its  satellites  are  unreliable 
subjects  might  incline  the  Kremlin  eventually  to  choose  courses  of 
accommodation  that  would  avoid  a  war  threatening  its  own  power  and 
the  security  of  the  motherland. 

4.  The  Development  of  a  /Sense  of  Urgency.  In  the  situation  that 
now  exists,  the  development  of  psychological  resistance  must,  to  con¬ 
tribute  effectively  to  defending  wide  areas  of  freedom  against  aggres¬ 
sion  and  occupation,  take  place  within  a  relatively  short  time.  To 
accomplish  this,  information  programs  must  expose  and  explain  the 
relationship  of  Soviet  military  capabilities  to  the  aggressive  nature 
and  intent  of  Soviet  Communism.  Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  making  public  at  an  appropriate  time  the  atomic  capabilities 
of  the  USSR. 

5.  The  Development  of  Confidence  and  Hope.  Effective  psycho¬ 
logical  resistance  to  Soviet  Communism  cannot,  however,  be  expected 
to  grow  and  to  flourish  as  the  result  solely  of  arousing  hatred  of  its 
intentions  and  fear  of  its  capabilities.  Hatred  and  fear  alone  may  in¬ 
spire,  not  stubborn  and  active  resistance,  but  a  withdrawal  into 
“neutralism”  and  a  resignation  to  despair.  A  hardy  psychological  re- 
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sistanoe  must  rise  from,  and  constantly  refresh,  confidence  and  hope. 

Confidence  and  hope  in  the  future  will  be  inspired  in  other  peoples 
to  the  degree  that  they  are  convinced,  emotionally  and  intellectually, 
that : 

а.  The  means  of  accomplishing  a  successful  military  defense  against 
Soviet  aggression  are  or  will  shortly  be  at  hand. 

1).  The  frustration  of  the  design  of  the  Kremlin  will  advance  their 
legitimate  aspirations,  notably  the  achievement  of  national  freedom 
and  a  large  degree  of  economic  independence. 

c.  Their  right  to  share  in  shaping  the  future  will  not  be  measured 
only  by  their  material  capabilities  but  by  recognition  of  their  cultural 
traditions,  indigenous  institutions  and  national  character. 

d.  They  are  regarded  as  full  partners  in  a  common  undertaking. 

e.  The  endeavor  to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  Kremlin  is  not  an 
effort  to  maintain  or  to  restore  a  status  quo  but  is  a  step  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  evolutionary  arrangements  among  and  between  nations 
giving  an  enhanced  degree  of  political  stability,  economic  progress, 
social  development  and  international  order. 

Although  Soviet  Communism  currently  is  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  peoples  seeking  freedom, 
many  of  the  conditions  against  which  free  nations  and  peoples  are 
obliged  to  contend  did  not  originate  with  any  particular  system  but 
have  been  exploited  by  Soviet  Communism  for  its  own  advantage. 

б.  The  Role  of  the  United  States.  The  degree  to  which  other 
peoples  and  nations  develop  and  maintain  confidence  in  themselves 
and  the  free  society  of  which  they  are  or  hope  to  be  a  part  will  depend 
in  critical  measure  upon  their  confidence  in  the  United  States.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  and  events  have  thrust  upon  the  United  States  leadership 
in  world  affairs.  The  role  is  difficult  and  uncomfortable.  It  requires 
patience  and  self-restraint.  Its  rewards  are  not  invariably  understand¬ 
ing,  much  less  gratitude.  The  United  States  cannot  escape  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  role,  but  it  can  and  should  avoid  being  arbitrary, 
domineering  and  condescending.  It  should  endeavor  to  speak  through 
deeds  as  well  as  by  words.  It  should  desire  that  others  than  itself 
advertise  its  virtues.  It  should  seek  to  exercise  authority  through 
willing  concurrence  rather  than  enforced  compliance. 

To  inspire  confidence  in  its  own  intentions  and  capabilities,  the 
United  States  must  convince  other  peoples  and  nations  that : 

a.  It  regards  the  arming  of  itself  and  the  free  world  as  the  shield 
behind  which  it  pursues  its  objectives  of  safeguarding  freedom,  main¬ 
taining  peace,  furthering  human  welfare  and  bulwarking  international 
order. 

h.  It  does  not  regard  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  inevitable. 

c.  It  is  not  in  its  character  to  wage  aggressive  or  preventive  war, 
.although  it  will  resist  aggression  with  vigor,  resource  and  will  and 
with  confident  assurance  of  ultimate  success. 
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d.  All  its  actions  in  the  international  field  are  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

e.  The  United  States  always  stands  ready  to  consider  in  appropriate 
forums  concrete  proposals  put  forward  by  the  USSR  which  contain 
any  promise  of  diminishing  international  tension  and  which  do  not 
involve  compromise  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  believes  that 
general  discussions  with  the  USSR  will  be  fruitful  to  the  extent  that 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  possess  strength  on  a  scale 
providing  authority  and  flexibility  in  negotiations. 

/.  It  has  the  will  and  the  means  to  make  hard  decisions  and  execute 
necessary  plans  at  sacrifice  and  cost  without  creating  political  or 
economic  instability. 

g.  Notwithstanding  necessary  partial  curtailments  of  assistance  for 
purely  economic  purposes,  it  regards  the  development  of  strong  in¬ 
digenous  economies  in  other  areas  of  the  world  as  an  indispensable 
element  in  its  foreign  policy. 

h.  It  has  no  imperial  ambitions. 

i.  It  contemplates  the  wide  distribution  of  power  in  the  world 
among  peoples  and  nations,  large  and  small,  all  responsive  to  suitable 
and  effective  international  authority. 

j.  It  is  determined  that  in  building  up  its  military  strength  it  shall 
not  undermine  its  basic  principles,  its  respect  for  individual  liberty, 
its  hatred  of  political  oppression,  its  opposition  to  totalitarian  prac¬ 
tices,  its  love  of  justice. 

The  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  fail 
to  be  aware  that,  in  the  future  even  more  than  in  the  past,  their  re¬ 
liability,  their  character  and  their  devotion  to  sound  principle  will 
be  judged  not  only  by  what  they  do  directly  in  the  name  of  foreign 
policy  but  also  by  how  they  manage  their  affairs  and  deal  with  each 
other  in  their  domestic  relations.  Other  peoples  will  not  be  impressed 
only  by  factories  put  into  operation  in  the  United  States  and  armed 
forces  created.  They  will  also  be  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system,  the  support  given  to  cultural  institutions,  the  rise  or 
fall  of  crime  rates,  the  measure  of  social  justice  for  various  groups 
and  individuals,  the  degree  of  self-  and  group-discipline  shown  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  national  purpose  and  by  other  tests  of  the  vigor 
and  scope  of  the  nation’s  civic  virtue. 

In  order  to  correct  constantly  recurring  misunderstanding  and  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  the  United  States,  which  are  often  more  damaging, 
particularly  among  basically  well-disposed  foreign  peoples,  than  the 
lies  of  Soviet  propagandists,  the  need  continues  for  making  widely 
known  abroad  the  nature  of  the  people,  the  history  and  the  institutions 
of  the  United  States.  The  objective  is  not  to  boast  the  virtues  of  the 
United  States  or  to  induce  other  peoples  to  adopt  its  institutions, 
political,  economic  or  social.  The  objective  rather  is  to  create  under¬ 
standing  of  how  Americans  live  and  work,  how  richly  various  is 
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their  society,  how  their  institutions  function  and  what  are  the  goals 
of  the  national  life.  Such  understanding  is  an  essential  basis  for  the 
judgment  of  other  peoples  of  the  character  of  the  decisions  novt  taken 
and  the  actions  flowing  from  them. 

The  confidence  and  hope  that  the  United  States  can  communicate 
to  other  peoples  and  nations  can  only  be  as  great  as  their  confidence 
in  themselves  and  their  hope  for  their  own  future.  In  view  of  the 
demands  that  are  now  to  be  made  upon  them,  they  are  entitled  to : 

a.  As  full  revelation  of  the  facts  concerning  the  peril  in  which  they 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  stand  as  considerations  of  military  secu¬ 
rity  will  permit. 

b.  A  thorough  exposition  of  the  reasoning  behind  the  program  for 
a  build-up  of  strength. 

c.  Continuous  information  concerning  the  progress  of  the  program 
and  its  impact  on  the  world. 

d.  Maximum  care  in  the  formulation  and  coordination  of  official 
statements  so  that  these  contribute  neither  to  confusion  at  home  nor 
to  the  propaganda  advantage  of  Soviet  Communism  abroad. 

7.  The  Instrumentalities.  Statements  by  the  President,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  other  responsible  civilian  and  military  authorities, 
the  utterances  of  congressional  leaders  and  private  citizens,  declara¬ 
tions  by  leaders  of  friendly  nations  and  peoples  in  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere,  together  with  concrete  actions  taken  in  the  political, 
diplomatic,  military  and  economic  field  will  constitute  much  of  the 
content  of  the  information  programs.  The  wide  diffusion,  correct 
understanding  and  meaningful  impact  of  these  statements  and  actions 
will  require : 

a.  Concentration  of  effort  in  the  psjxhological  field  within  nations 
and  among  peoples  that  are 

(1)  .  .  .  , 

(2)  possible  targets  of  forceful  aggression  by  Soviet 
Communism, 

(3)  under  constant  harassment  by  the  propaganda  and  the 
agents  of  Soviet  Communism, 

(4)  vulnerable  strategically  and  psychologically, 

(5)  sensitive  because  of  internal  conditions  to  communist 
propaganda. 

b.  Concentration  of  effort  on  those  groups  and  individuals  having 
the  greatest  influence  over  governmental  action  and  popular  attitudes. 

c.  Determination  of  the  media — radio,  press,  motion  pictures,  books 
and  the  exchange  of  persons — most  effective  in  reaching  these  target 
groups  and  shaping  their  use  to  assure  the  utmost  impact. 

8.  The  Target  Areas.  Nations  and  peoples  will  shift  from  one 
category  to  another  as  the  international  situation  itself  changes. 
Thirty-seven  nations  and  areas  in  Europe,  the  Far  East,  the  Near 
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and  Middle  East  and  Latin  America  are  now  considered  to  require 
urgent  attention.  Only  eight  nations,  for  the  most  part  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  are  now  considered  to  require  no  special  attention.  The 
remainder  fall  into  categories  between  these  two. 

9.  The  Target  Groups.  The  groups  and  individuals  deemed  to  have 
the  greatest  influence  in  these  areas  vary  with  prevailing  political 
institutions,  social  forms,  cultural  traditions  and  educational  levels. 
Where  governmental  power  is  largely  controlled  and  transmitted  by 
authoritarian  devices,  intellectuals  and  governmental  officials  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  important  targets.  In  areas  in  which  political  power 
has  passed  largely  under  popular  control,  these  groups  are  still  im¬ 
portant  for  the  influence,  disproportionate  to  their  numbers,  that 
they  wield  in  the  press,  the  universities  and  the  council  chambers. 
At  the  other  extreme,  the  power  and  influence,  if  only  passive,  of 
the  peasantry  and  the  urban  proletariat,  even  in  areas  where  illiteracy 
is  high  and  popular  government  does  not  exist,  must  be  taken  into 
account.  A  given  population  will  most  effectively  and  most  practically 
be  reached  through  concentration  on  those  elements  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  it.  Labor  and  youth  are  groups  newly  emerging  in  power 
and  influence  in  many  areas ;  they  are  also  groups  whose  attitude  may 
determine  the  character  of  national  action  in  a  time  of  crisis.  They 
therefore  have  a  special  importance,  and  they  represent  roughly  half 
of  the  groups  on  which  especial  effort  is  to  be  concentrated  in  all  areas. 

10.  The  Choice  of  Methods  and  Techniques.  The  sharp  definition 
of  the  target  areas  and  target  groups  calls  for  equally  sharp  focusing 
of  the  available  media — radio,  press  and  publications,  motion  pictures, 
books  and  other  cultural  materials  and  the  exchange  of  persons — on 
those  targets. 

Because  radio  broadcasting,  despite  jamming,  is  the  only  medium 
now  capable  of  reaching  large  audiences  inside  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
rapid  construction  of  relay  and  transmitting  facilities  enabling  broad¬ 
casts  to  be  heard  on  medium  as  well  as  shortwave  is  essential.  In 
order  to  reach  important  segments  of  the  population  in  critical  areas, 
broadcasting  languages  will  be  increased  to  include  tongues  and  dia¬ 
lects  prevalent  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Central  Asia.  In  addition, 
small  low-cost  receiving  sets  are  to  be  distributed  by  appropriate 
agencies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  in  areas  outside  it,  notably 
Korea,  where  sets  are  few. 

The  full  potentialities  of  other  media  will  be  similarly  developed. 
Emphasis  in  the  field  of  publications  will  fall  on  the  production  of 
leaflets,  pamphlets,  picture  books  and  magazines  specifically  designed 
to  appeal  to  youth,  labor,  community  leaders  and  intellectuals.  Film¬ 
strips,  posters  and  pictorial  exhibits  and  displays  will  be  directed  at 
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the  same  audiences.  By  arrangement  with  the  motion  picture  industry, 
newsreels  will  be  produced  for  and  widely  distributed  to  foreign  ex¬ 
hibitors,  and  equipment  will  be  made  available  for  the  wider  showing 
of  documentaries  produced  by  the  Government.  The  exchange  of  per¬ 
sons  program  involves  bringing  upwards  of  three  thousand  individ¬ 
uals  to  the  United  States  annually,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  labor 
leaders,  youth  groups,  professional  and  community  leaders  and  pub¬ 
lic  officials.  Additional  information  centers  will  be  established,  espe¬ 
cially  in  small  communities,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  encourage 
and  to  support  comparable  indigenous  centers.  The  impact  of  these 
centers  will  be  increased  by  the  wide  distribution  of  books  translated 
from  English,  assistance  and  support  given  to  the  teaching  of  English 
and  the  distribution  of  books  and  other  cultural  materials  to  in¬ 
digenous  institutions. 

These  undertakings  will  be  fully  effective  only  if  they  are  carried 
out  with  close  regard  for  local  interests,  tastes,  prejudices  and  habits. 
Hence,  programming  and  production  will  be  carried  out  largely  in 
the  field,  with  the  assistance  of  highly  qualified  local  personnel  under 
competent  American  supervision.  This  applies  to  pamphlets,  leaflets 
and  exhibits,  to  the  production  of  local  radio  programs,  to  the  local 
production  of  films,  to  the  management  of  information  and  com¬ 
munity  centers,  to  the  translation  of  books  and  to  arrangements  for 
the  exchange  of  persons. 

No  less  important  is  the  consideration  that  a  point  can  quickly  be 
reached  at  which  overt  official  propaganda  becomes  self-defeating. 
Even  the  friendliest  government  and  people  will  not  welcome  or  long 
support  a  heavy  influx  of  information  materials  and  personnel  bear¬ 
ing  the  label  of  the  United  States  Government.  A  basic  consideration 
therefore  is  that  to  the  maximum  possible  extent  the  production  and 
distribution  of  information  materials  and  the  conduct  of  information 
activities  should  be  carried  out  by  indigenous  personnel  and  indige¬ 
nous  institutions.  This  means  the  maximum  utilization  of  local 
personnel,  the  provision  of  equipment  and  materials  to  indigenous 
organizations,  including  governments,  and  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  bi-  and  multi-national  indigenous  bodies.  It  involves  full 
cooperation  with  and  support  of  the  information  activities  of  like- 
minded  governments,  of  such  regional  organizations  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  of  the  United  Nations.  In  the  ex¬ 
change  of  persons,  it  means  that  maximum  cooperation  should  be 
sought  from  labor,  business,  civic  and  other  community  organizations 
in  the  United  States  for  the  reception  and  care  of  foreign  visitors. 

11.  Investigation  and  Research.  The  penetration  of  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  presents  a  special  problem.  A  group  of  social  and  natural  scientists 
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have  already  been  engaged  to  investigate  every  possible  method  of 
getting  information  into  the  Soviet  world.  This  investigation  will 
include  every  scheme  thus  far  put  forward,  no  matter  how  unlikely 
or  unprofitable  it  may  appear  to  be.  Included  in  their  tasks,  but  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  one  problem,  will  be  a  thorough  exploration 
of  all  possible  means  to  combat  the  Soviet  jamming  of  VO  A  programs. 

The  studies  normally  carried  on  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
various  media  and  various  propaganda  themes  are  to  be  supplemented 
by  regional  investigations  involving  not  only  the  basic  aspirations  of 
other  peoples,  but  also  the  symbols  to  which  they  respond. 

12.  Allocation  of  Funds.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  projected 
appropriations  will  be  utilized  for  the  construction  of  broadcasting 
facilities  designed  to  increase  the  range  of  the  broadcasts  and  the  ease 
of  their  reception,  the  establishment  of  local  production  centers  and 
the  staffing  of  them  with  competent  highly  qualified  local  and  Ameri¬ 
can  supervising  personnel  and  the  expansion  of  USIE  staffs,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  addition  of  personnel  skilled  in  developing  fruitful 
relationships  with  priority  target  groups  and  of  producing  materials 
and  programs  of  special  interest  to  them. 

The  expansion  of  physical  facilities,  particularly  the  relay  bases 
and  medium-wave  transmitters  abroad,  will  take  place  on  a  large  scale 
in  1951  and  1952  and  will  come  to  its  peak  early  in  the  fiscal  year 
1953,  at  which  time  the  information  programs  will  have  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  facilities  and  equipment  capable  of  meeting  the  now  fore-seen 
demands  upon  it.  The  rate  and  extent  of  the  development  of  the 
information  and  educational  exchange  programs  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  existing  situation  will  depend  upon  the  removal  of 
restrictions  and  conditions  that  now  prevent  maximum  operational 
flexibility  and  the  granting  of  certain  additional  authority.  The  radio 
facilities  expansion  proposed  requires  the  successful  solution  of  the 
problems,  one,  of  obtaining  necessary  frequencies  by  a  review  of 
present  and  projected  facilities;  two,  of  acquisition  of  sites  for  over¬ 
seas  relay  bases;  three,  of  obtaining  within  the  Government  suitable 
priorities  for  research  and  intelligence. 

13.  Coordination  Within  the  Government  and  with  Other  Govern¬ 
ments.  The  effective  execution  of  these  programs  will  require  exten¬ 
sive  coordination  within  the  Government  and  with  other  governments. 
The  organization  established  within  the  Department  of  State  pur¬ 
suant  to  NSC  59/1  provides  a  mechanism  for  coordination  among  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  international  informational 
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matters.  ||  The  establishment  of  the  information  section  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Council  provides  the  mechanism  for  close  coordination 
of  the  international  information  activities  of  the  nations  parties  to 
this  treaty.  Coordination  between  the  United  States  and  other  gov¬ 
ernments  is  provided  for  in  an  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State 
authorizing  close  coordination  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  other  governments  as  may  be  agreed,  in  a  broad  range 
of  information  activity. 

Inasmuch  as  the  success  of  these  coordinated  activities  will  require 
extensive  activity  in  the  international  information  field  by  all  avail¬ 
able  resources,  and  particularly  by  governments  other  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  other  governments  need  to  be  encouraged  to  develop 
and  to  maintain  vigorous  international  information  activities. 

Coordination  with  private  agencies  in  the  United  States,  including 
a  wide  range  of  business,  professional,  civic,  labor  and  youth  orga¬ 
nizations  and  representatives  of  foreign  groups,  in  the  production, 
utilization  and  dissemination  of  materials  and  in  the  exchange  of  per¬ 
sons  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
402.15 

Annex  No.  6  16 

Foreign  Intelligence  and  Related  Activities 

(Prepared  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee) 

1.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  situation  appreciated  in  NSC  68  and 
the  policy  proposed  to  meet  it  require  the  improvement  and  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  U.S.  foreign  intelligence  and  related  activities,  as  a  saie- 
guard  against  political  or  military  surprise,  and  as  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  the  affirmative  program  envisaged. 

2.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and  Intelligence  Advisory 
Committee  have  taken  and  are  taking  action  directed  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  and  intensification  of  foreign  intelligence  and  related  ac¬ 
tivities.  For  reasons  of  security,  the  specific  programs  undertaken  and 
contemplated,  and  their  budgetary  requirements,  are  not  set  forth 
here.  It  has  been  determined,  however,  that  even  the  substantially  in¬ 
creased  budgets  now  projected  would  be  inconsiderable  in  relation  to 
the  grand  total  of  the  other  programs  projected  in  this  report. 

[Here  follows  Annex  No.  7,  “The  Internal  Security  Program,” 
prepared  by  the  Interdepartmental  Intelligence  Conference  and  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Internal  Security.] 

|| See  also  tlie  Appendix  to  Annex  No.  2,  Tlie  ECA  Information  Program.  [Foot¬ 
note  in  the  source  text.]  ,  _  ^ ,  ,.  , 

is  Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (the  Smith-Mundt  Act)  (62  Stat.  6). 

10  Dated  December  1, 1950. 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  Prepared  by  the  P olicy  Planning  Staff 

top  secret  [Washington,]  DccembGr  9, 19o0. 

Suggested  Outline  for  Discussion  at  the  NSC  Meeting,  Monday, 
December  11, 1950,  3  :  30  p.  m.1 

1.  In  an  introductory  statement  the  President  might  say : 

a.  The  military  situation  resulting  from  the  Chinese  intervention 
in  Korea  is  now  considerably  clarified. 

b.  The  Attlee  talks  have  given  a  clearer  view  of  the  U.K.  position. 

c.  The  President’s  purpose  in  calling  this  special  meeting  of  the 
NSC  is: 

(1)  to  obtain  as  close  agreement  as  possible  on  the  basic  facts 
of  the  crisis  now  facing  the  United  States ; 

(2)  to  enable  the  President  to  make  those  decisions  necessary 
immediately  and  to  prepare  for  the  prompt  handling  of  other 
questions  requiring  decision. 

The  President  might  then  call  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  brief 
statement  of  points  arising  from  the  Attlee  discussions  that  appear  to 
him  to  be  of  greatest  significance. 

2.  Secretary  Acheson  might  then  follow  with  a  brief  summary 

a.  Emphasizing  the  wide  area  of  agreement — 

(1)  a  firm  stand  in  Korea  as  long  as  possible  and  withdrawal 
only  under  duress ; 

( 2)  no  appeasement  of  the  Chinese  communists ; 

(3)  no  conditions  outside  of  Korea  to  be  attached  to  any  “cease 
fire”  agreement ; 

(4)  continued  willingness  to  talk  with  and  negotiate  with  the 
communists ; 

(5)  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  vigorous  stance  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  areas ; 


1  At  the  74th  Meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council,  December  11,  the 
following  subjects  received  consideration :  the  United  States  position  regarding 
a  cease-fire  in  Korea ;  the  results  of  the  President’s  recent  conversations  with 
British  Prime  Minister  Attlee ;  and  the  proclamation  of  a  national  emergency. 
Documentation  on  the  first  two  subjects  is  presented  in  volume  vix.  For  additional 
documentation  on  the  Truman-Attlee  talks,  see  vol.  in,  pp.  1698  ff.  With  regard 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  national  emergency,  the  Council  took  the  following  action 
(NSC  Action  No.  392)  : 

“[The  Council] 

"a.  Discussed  the  situation  the  LT.S.  now  faces  and  certain  steps  which  now 
appear  to  be  necessary,  including  the  possible  declaration  of  a  national  emer¬ 
gency  and  probable  Soviet  reaction  thereto. 

“b.  Agreed  to  advise  the  President  that  the  declaration  of  a  national  emergency 
appears  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  U.S.  to  take  the  steps  required  in  the 
interests  of  national  security. 

Note:  The  action  in  b  above  subsequently  submitted  to  the  President  for 
consideration.”  (S/S-NSC  Files:  Lot  66D95:  NSC  Actions) 
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(6)  the  necessity  for  moving  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
U.S.  and  European  rearmament ; 

(7)  procedure  for  dealing  with  raw  materials  problems; 

(8)  recognition  that  the  major  threat  is  the  U.S.S.R. ; 

(9)  recognition  that  the  threat  from  this  quarter  may  be  more 
immediate  than  we  had  previously  thought. 

b.  Stressing  that  apart  from  our  differing  views  on  seating  the 
Chinese  communists  in  the  U.N.  and  on  the  desirability  of  limited  war¬ 
fare  against  the  Chinese  communists,  differences  between  the  U.K. 
and  the  U.S.  positions  were  largely  ones  of  emphasis. 

c.  Concluding  with  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  maintaining 
solidarity  with  the  U.K.  because  of  two  considerations : 

(1)  geographic  position  and  substantial  real  strength  which 
the  U.K.  can  contribute  to  our  own  defense ; 

(2)  the  influence  of  the  U.K.  with  the  other  Commonwealth 
countries  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  generally. 

3.  The  President  might  then  bring  up  item  2  of  the  agenda- — the 
situation  we  now  face— and  do  the  following  in  order : 

a.  Call  on  General  Bradley  for  a  brief  comment  on  the  military 
situation  in  Korea. 

b.  Call  on  General  Smith  for  a  summary  appreciation  of  Soviet 
intentions,  objectives,  and  probable  moves,  and  the  probable  immi¬ 
nence  of  these  moves. 

c.  Ask  Secretary  Acheson  to  give  any  additional  comments  he  might 
like  to  make. 

d.  Ask  General  Bradley  to  comment  on  our  military  position  vis-a- 
vis  the  U.S.S.R.,  this  comment  to  include : 

(1)  probable  developments  during  the  initial  stages  were  gen¬ 
eral  war  to  occur  in  the  near  future ; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  time  which  would  be  necessary  for  an 
improvement  in  our  general  military  position  vis-a-vis  the 
U.S.S.R. 

4.  The  President  might  then  take  up  the  third  item  of  the  agenda — 
the  steps  we  should  take — calling  first  on  Secretary  Acheson  for  an 
over-all  presentation. 

5.  In  making  his  comments  the  Secretary  might  begin  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  preceding  discussion  of  Soviet  intention,  objectives,  and 
probable  moves.  (The  substance  of  this  discussion  might  be  antici¬ 
pated  to  be  as  given  in  paragraph  9  of  NIE,  No.  11,  December  5, 
1950 :1  2  ‘;The  Soviet  rulers  have  resolved  to  pursue  aggressively  their 
world-wide  attack  on  the  power  position  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  regardless  of  the  possibility  that  global  war  may  result,  al- 

1  For  text  of  NIE  11,  December  5,  “Soviet  Intentions  in  the  Current  Situation,’’ 
printed  as  a  memorandum  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  December  2,  see 

vol.  vii,  p.  1308. 
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though  they  may  estimate  that  the  Western  Allies  would  seek  to  avoid 
such  a  development.  Further  direct  or  indirect  Soviet  aggression  in 
Europe  and  Asia  is  likely,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Korean 
situation.”)  The  Secretary  might  then  proceed  in  the  following  order : 

A.  Main  Implication  of  the  Imminent  Threat 

We  are  not  justified  in  taking  a  gamble  that  the  Kremlin  is  bluffing. 
The  nation  should  therefore  prepare  for  the  contingency  of  total  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  immediate  future.  If  we  act  with  the 
utmost  unity,  determination  and  wisdom  the  contingency  may  still 
be  avoided.  If  it  is  not,  we  shall  have  done  our  best  to  prepare  for  it. 
We  are  not  morally  justified  in  doing  less,  for  to  do  less  would  be  to 
imperil  national  survival. 

B.  The  Importance  of  Buying  Time  if  Possible 

During  the  period  of  military  weakness  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.S.R.  our 
basic  objective  must  be  to  survive  with  honor  and  to  build  a  platform 
from  which  we  can  subsequently  go  on  to  a  successful  outcome  of  the 
life-and-death  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  with  the  Kremlin. 
We  must  avoid  becoming  involved  in  general  hostilities  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  our  present  position  of  military  weakness  if  this  is  at  all 
possible  without  sacrificing  our  self-respect  and  without  endangering 
our  survival. 

C.  Domestic  Preparedness  Measures 

(1)  It  would  seem  w7ise  to  approve  immediately  as  an  interim  pro¬ 
gram,  the  JCS  recommendation  that  the  1954  defense  targets  should 
be  met  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  understood  that  for  most  of  the 
program  “as  rapidly  as  possible”  means  1952  or  earlier.  In  light  of 
the  estimate  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers’  estimate  that  such 
a  decision  would  still  not  involve  a  total  effort  by  the  United  States, 
urgent  consideration  should  be  given  to  whether  there  are  not  addi¬ 
tional  defense  measures  which  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  in  light  of 
the  strategic  position  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  We  should  be  prepared  to  initiate  full  mobilization  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

(3)  In  order  to  get  this  program  under  way  with  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  national  support,  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  declare  that  the 
Kremlin  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  has  created  an 
unlimited  national  emergency.  This  would  be  preferable  to  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  full  mobilization,  but  if  the  order  for  full  mobilization  were 
necessary  to  obtain  a  maximum  effort,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  it. 

(4)  Thorough  and  continuing  joint  review  of  the  world  political 
outlook  and  our  strategic  military  needs  should  be  begun  immediately 
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by  the  Defense  Establishment  and  the  Department  of  State  to  the  end 
of  achieving  the  highest  degree  of  coordination  between  war  plans 
and  foreign  policy  undertakings.  The  same  sort  of  collaboration  as 
was  realized  in  producing  NSC  68  is  essential. 

D.  External  Preparedness  Measures 

(1)  'So  far  as  possible,  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  should 
fully  participate  in  the  accelerated  program  for  building  strength. 

(2)  The  United  States  should  not  retreat  from  its  commitment 
to  regard  aggression  against  Western  Europe  (including  Berlin)  as 
a  casus  belli.  We  should  be  prepared  to  assist  our  NATO  allies  in 
continental  Western  Europe  to  carry  out  their  roles  in  the  Mid-Term 
Defense  Plan  to  the  extent  that  such  assistance  will  not  interfere  with 
the  accelerated  defense  programs  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  and  with  the  strengthening  of  other  defendable 
areas  essential  to  the  execution  of  the  strategic  plan  for  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  light  (a)  of  the  official  declaration  by  the  Soviet 
Union  that  it  will  not  tolerate  the  rearming  of  Western  Germany 
and  (b)  of  the  German  reluctance  to  rearm,  we  should  handle  with 
the  greatest  care  our  efforts  to  organize  and  train  Western  German 
military  units. 

(3)  The  United  States  should  take  all  measures  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  possible  to  prepare  such  positions  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
Pacific  as  can  be  held  in  the  event  of  war  and  as  are  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  our  strategic  plans.  We  should  seek  to  adjust  our  positions 
in  other  areas  in  the  light  of  our  capabilities. 

(4)  The  importance  to  the  United  States  of  maintaining  unity  with 
its  allies  is  now  greater  than  ever.  The  degree  to  which  other  nations 
and  peoples  will  be  induced  to  associate  themselves  and  work  with 
us  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  material  assistance  that  we  may 
be  able  to  provide  them  but  also  upon  the  steadiness,  the  calmness  and 
the  self-possession  that  is  now  shown  by  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Allies  can  be  won  and  held  by  responsible 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  They  can  be  lost  by  irrespon¬ 
sible  talk  and  erratic  national  conduct. 

E.  Political  Warfare  Measures 

(1)  Finally,  the  United  States  should  develop  a  strong  program  of 
political  warfare,  for  this  will  be  an  important  and  possibly  a  decisive 
weapon  in  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  character,  emphasis  and 
intensity  of  political  and  psychological  warfare  programs  and  cam¬ 
paigns  should  continually  be  intimately  linked  to  our  political  strategy, 
our  strategic  war  plans  and  our  capabilities.  As  circumstances  warrant, 
psychological  and  political  warfare  campaigns  should  be  undertaken 
to  undermine  the  Russian  people’s  loyalty  to  and  support  of  the 
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Kremlin,  to  divide  the  satellites  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  exploit 
the  anti-Bolshevik  revolutionary  potential  within  the  Soviet  Empire. 
To  this  end,  we  should  immediately  mobilize  the  talents  and  energies 
available  in  the  free  world  in  much  the  same  manner  as  we  did  in 
the  Manhattan  project. 

(2)  In  order  to  lay  the  basis  for  this  program,  the  Kremlin  should 
be  continuously  identified  as  the  threat  to  the  liberties  of  all  free 
peoples,  as  the  oppressor  of  the  Russian  people  and  of  the  peoples  it 
has  subjugated,  and  as  a  tyrannous  oligarchy  which  drives  its  satellites 
to  commit  aggression  against  others.  The  United  States  should  con¬ 
tinuously  champion  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  chose  their  own  form 
of  government  and  to  be  secure  in  their  national  independence.  It 
should  express  its  political  support  and,  in  case  of  war,  military 
support,  for  all  peoples  who  are  now  free  and  for  all  peoples  who 
seek  liberation  from  their  bondage,  including  the  minority  peoples 
now  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

6.  Continuing  with  the  third  item  on  the  agenda,  the  President 
might  then  call  upon  the  following  for  their  views  as  to  steps  which 
should  be  taken : 

a.  The  Secretary  of  Defense ; 

b.  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board ; 

c.  Mr.  Harriman; 

d.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  by  tlxe  Deputy  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 

( Butler ) 1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  December  13,  1950. 

NSC  68/3  2 

(NSC  Meeting,  Dec.  14,  1950) 

The  President  has  approved  the  conclusions  of  NSC  68  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  to  be  followed  over  the  next  four  or  five  years.  The 
present  report  is  in  response  to  the  President’s  request  for  further 
information  regarding  the  implications  of  those  conclusions  and  the 
programs  envisaged  by  them. 

Some  of  the  important  considerations  brought  out  in  the  present 
report  are : 

1.  The  aggressive  action  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  and  the 
disparity  in  military  power  between  them  and  the  United  States  and 


Tins  document  was  prepared  as  a  briefing  paper  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  connection  with  the  75th  Meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council 
December  14.  It  was  placed  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  briefing  book 
Ante,  p.  425. 
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its  allies  represent  a  great  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  period  of  greatest  danger  is  directly  before  us. 

2.  Our  most  urgent  need  is  a  rapid  build-up  of  U.S.  military 
strength.  An  interim  program  to  be  initiated  immediately  should  be 
to  attain  by  June  1952  the  force  targets  previously  fixed  for  June 
1954.  Furthermore,  these  force  targets  should  be  kept  under  review  to 
determine  if  they  are  sufficient  to  (a)  protect  us  against  disaster,  and 
(b)  support  our  foreign  policy. 

3.  The  programs  'and  estimates  of  their  cost  are  tentative.  They 
indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  effort,  but  they  must  be  brought  into 
balance  and  kept  adjusted  to  changing  situations  by  a  process  of  con¬ 
tinuous  review.  The  present  estimates  represent  for  our  economy  an 
effort  about  half-way  between  “business  as  usual”  and  a  really  large- 
scale  dedication  of  our  enormous  economic  resources  to  the  defense 
of  our  freedom. 

4.  The  essential  requirement  is  united  and  vigorous  national  action 
now  to  transform  our  potential  strength  into  strength  in  being.  Ap¬ 
proval  and  immediate  and  continuous  implementation  of  the  present 
report  and  its  annexes  will  give  us  a  start  on  this  task. 


S/S-NSC  Piles  :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  68  Series 

Report  to  the  President  by  the  National  Security  Council 

top  secret  “Washington,  December  14, 1950. 

NSC  68/4 

Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary  on  United  States  Objectives 
and  Programs  for  National  Security 

References:  A.  NSC  68  Series 

B.  NSC  Action  No.  393  1 

C.  Memo  for  NSC  from  Executive  Secretary,  same  sub¬ 
ject,  dated  December  13,  and  three  memos  dated 
December  14, 1950 2 

At  their  75th  Meeting,  with  the  President  presiding,  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator,  the  Director, 


1  The  substance  of  Action  No.  393,  taken  by  the  National  Security  Council  at 
its  75th  Meeting,  December  14,  is  contained  in  the  present  note  by  Executive 

Secretary  Lay.  „  „ 

2  The  reference  memoranda  include  the  documents  described  m  points  u. 
and  “6.”  below,  neither  printed.  Also  under  reference  are  Secretary  Marshall’s 
memorandum  to  President  Truman,  December  14,  p.  474,  and  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  Lay’s  memorandum  of  December  14,  not  printed,  circulating  the  Marshall 
communication  to  the  members  of  the  NSC  and  the  other  paiticipants  in  the 
preparation  of  the  NSC  68  series. 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers,  considered  NSC  68/3  3  on  the  subject  and  adopted  the  draft 
report  contained  therein  subject  to  the  following  amendments  (NSC 
Action  No.  393)  : 

a.  The  amendments  in  paragraphs  4,  7 -c,  9,  11  and  15,  proposed 
by  the  Senior  NSC  Staff  by  reference  memorandum  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  14, 1950. 

b.  The  amendment  in  paragraph  5  proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  by  reference  memorandum  dated  December  13,  1950. 

The  President  then  issued  at  the  meeting  the  following  directive 
(NSC  Action  No.  393-5)  : 

NSC  68/3  as  amended  is  approved  as  a  working  guide  for  the 
urgent  purpose  of  making  an  immediate  start.  Hoivever,  since  this 
paper  points  out  that  the  programs  contained  in  it  are  not  final, 
I  hereby  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  undertake  immediately  a  joint  review  of  the  politico-military 
strategy  of  this  Government  with  a  view  to  increasing  and  speeding 
up  the  programs  outlined  in  NSC  68/3  as  amended  in  the  light  of  the 
present  critical  situation  and  to  submit  to  me  appropriate  recom¬ 
mendations,  through  the  NSC,  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  review  is  not  to  delay  action  upon  the  basis  of  NSC  68/3  as 
amended,  the  implementation  of  which  by  all  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  is  hereby  directed. 

Accordingly,  the  report  contained  in  NSC  68/3,  as  amended  by 
the  Council  and  approved  by  the  President,  is  circulated  herewith 
for  implementation  by  all  appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government  as  directed  by  the  President  in  the  above 
paragraph. 

It  is  requested  that  this  report  be  handled,  with  special  security  pre¬ 
cautions ,  in  accordance  with  the  President's  desire  that  no  publicity 
be  given  the  NSC  08  Series  tvithout  his  approval ,  and  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  herein  be  disclosed  only  to  the  minimum  number 
of  officials  of  the  Executive  Branch  ivho  need  to  know. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 

[Attachment] 

Report  to  the  President  by  the  National  Security  Council 
top  secret  [Washington,  December  14,  1950.] 

Report  by  the  National  Security  Council  on  United  States 
Objectives  and  Programs  for  National  Security 

1.  The  invasion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  the  North  Korean 
Communists  imparted  a  new  urgency  to  the  appraisal  of  the  nature, 

0  Ante,  p.  425. 
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time,  and  scope  of  programs  required  to  attain  the  objectives  outlined 
in  NSC  68.  The  aggression  by  the  Chinese  Communists  in  North 
Korea  has  created  a  new  crisis  and  a  situation  of  great  danger.  Our 
military  build-up  must  be  rapid  because  the  period  of  greatest  danger 
is  directly  before  us.  A  greatly  increased  scale  and  tempo  of  effort 
is  required  to  enable  us  to  overcome  our  present  military  inadequacy. 

2.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  programs  and  estimated  costs  in 
the  tabulation  in  Appendix  A  of  NSC  68/3  are  not  final.  In  the  criti¬ 
cal,  complex,  and  rapidly  changing  international  situation,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  blueprint  the  specific  steps  and  the  costs  involved.  It  is 
our  intention  to  keep  this  problem,  now  so  greatly  accentuated,  under 
continuous  scrutiny.  The  principal  value  of  these  first  estimates  is 
that  they  furnish  a  starting  point  for  the  major  effort  essential  to  our 
national  security  and  to  our  national  objectives. 

3.  The  several  programs  hereinafter  briefly  described*  are  all  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  mutually  dependent.  In  accordance  with  the  underlying 
concept  of  NSC  68,  they  represent  an  effort  to  achieve,  under  the  shield 
of  a  military  build-up,  an  integrated  political,  economic,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  offensive  designed  to  counter  the  current  threat  to  the  national 
security  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

THE  MILITARY  PROGRAM 

4.  Present  conditions  make  unacceptable  the  delay  involved  in  the 
phasing  of  our  military  build-up  over  a  four-year  period.  It  is  evident 
that  the  forces  envisaged  earlier  for  1954  must  be  provided  as  an 
interim  program  as  rapidly  as  practicable  and  with  a  target  date  no 
later  than  June  30,  1952.  We  must  also  proceed  at  once  to  establish 
a  production  and  mobilization  base  that  will  permit  a  very  rapid 
expansion  to  full  mobilization.  Such  a  course  is  essential  in  order  for 
us  to  build  rapidly  a  military  strength  capable  of  fulfilling  our  two 
fundamental  obligations:  (a)  Protection  against  disaster;  and  (h) 
Support  of  our  foreign  policy. 

5.  The  estimates  of  forces  herein  which  constituted  our  initial 
interim  goal  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  hostilities  in  Korea 
would  terminate  in  FY  1951.  If  this  assumption  proves  invalid,  or  if 
the  general  world  situation  continues  to  worsen,  these  force  levels  will 
have  to  be  increased. 

6.  In  arriving  at  these  estimates  of  forces,  with  full  consideration 
of  the  objectives  of  NSC  68,  the  following  basic  tasks  were  envisaged : 

a.  To  provide  a  reasonable  initial  defense  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  and  essential  allied  areas,  particularly  in  Europe. 


♦These  programs  are  described  in  greater  detail  in  the  Annexes  to  NSC  68/3. 
[Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

496-362 — 77 - 31 
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b.  To  provide  a  minimum  mobilization  base  while  offensive  forces 
are  being  developed. 

c.  To  conduct  initial  air  and  sea  offensive  operations  to  destroy 
vital  elements  of  the  Soviet  war-making  capacity  and  to  check  enemy 
offensive  operations  until  allied  offensive  strength  can  be  developed. 

d.  To  defend  and  maintain  the  lines  of  communication  and  base 
areas  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  above  tasks. 

e.  To  provide  aid  to  our  allies  to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of 
their  responsibilities. 

7.  It  should  be  realized  that  the  forces  recommended  herein : 

a.  Will  not  insure  that  the  United  States  will  be  absolutely  secure 
against  attack  by  air  or  unconventional  means. 

b.  Will  not  be  adequate  to  defeat  the  probable  enemy  unless  aug¬ 
mented  by  full  mobilization  of  the  United  States  and  her  allies. 

c.  Will  not  be  adequate  to  defeat  aggressive  Soviet  or  Soviet- 
directed  actions  in  Soviet-selected  areas  around  the  periphery  of  the 
USSR,  although  they  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  further  Soviet  or 
Soviet-inspired  aggression. 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

8.  The  magnitude  and  phasing  of  the  MDAP  reflected  in  this  report 
are  generally  designed  to  accomplish  the  following:  (1)  to  provide 
nations  which  are  participants  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  with 
those  quantities  and  forms  of  military  and  economic  aid  which  they 
will  require  in  order  to  raise,  organize,  train  and  equip  by  1954  the 
forces  set  forth  as  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area  in  defense  plans  currently  approved  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (D.C.  28,  dated  28  October  1950)  ; 4  and  (2)  to 
furnish  military  assistance  which  will,  in  varying  degrees,  assist  cer¬ 
tain  other  nations  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  (Greece, 
Turkey  and  Iran)  and  in  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia  (Indo¬ 
china,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  etc.)  which  are 
now  receiving  military  assistance  to  restore  or  maintain  internal 
security  and,  in  the  case  of  several  countries,  to  perform  limited  de¬ 
fensive  missions  in  the  event  of  major  external  aggression.  A  very 
substantial  portion  of  the  total  aid  proposed,  perhaps  75%  thereof, 
would  take  the  form  of  armaments  produced  in  the  United  States, 
the  remainder  being  primarily  devoted  to  furnishing  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  with  those  additional  resources  which  they  will  require, 
in  addition  to  their  own,  in  order  (a)  to  support  a  complementary 
European  production  program  of  the  magnitude  now  envisaged  as 


4  North  Atlantic  Defense  Committee  Document  D.C.  28  is  not  printed.  For 
documentation  on  this  subject,  see  vol.  m,  pp.  1  ft. 
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necessary,  and  (b)  to  raise  and  maintain  the  forces  which  they  must 
provide. 

9.  It  should  be  specifically  noted  that  the  phasing  of  the  MDAP  is 
on  an  entirely  different  basis  than  that  of  the  U.S.  military  programs — 
the  former  being  timed,  in  accordance  with  the  assumptions  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Defense  Plan,  to  provide  forces  adequate  for 
the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  by  1954,  whereas  the  target 
of  the  latter  is  to  obtain  the  required  U.S.  forces  as  rapidly  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  Since  the  factors  which  governed  the  selection  of  the  earlier 
date  in  the  case  of  U.S.  programs  have  equal  applicability  to  North 
Atlantic  defense  measures,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
phasing  of  the  latter  should,  to  the  maximum  degree  possible,  be 
brought  into  consonance  with  the  phasing  of  U.S.  programs.  There¬ 
fore,  every  method  should  immediately  be  explored,  and  thereafter 
continue  periodically  to  be  explored,  for  accelerating,  if  possible  to 
1952,  the  completion  date  of  the  program  envisaged  in  current  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  defense  plans,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  considera¬ 
tion  of  (a)  additional  measures  directed  toward  encouraging,  per¬ 
suading  and  enabling  other  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  to  increase 
and  speed  up  their  contributions;  (&)  new  methods  for  accelerating 
the  work  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  ( c )  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  setting  earlier  production  targets  for  MDAP  armaments  to 
be  produced  in  the  United  States ;  and  (d)  the  possibility  of  the  United 
States  assuming  a  substantially  greater  proportion  than  presently 
proposed  of  the  actual  task  of  physically  producing  the  capital  and 
replacement  requirements  of  the  forces  to  be  raised.  To  the  extent  that 
such  acceleration  can  be  achieved,  the  amounts  of  U.S.  aid  required 
will  tend  to  be  telescoped  even  more  sharply  in  the  earlier  years  and 
will  also  be  increased  in  the  aggregate.  Even  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  acceleration,  the  further  refinement  of  NATO  defense  plans 
and  their  firm  pricing  on  an  international  basis  may  indicate  a  U.S. 
aid  requirement  appreciably  larger  than  that  now  proposed. 

10.  In  the  event  that  the  number  of  nations  receiving  assistance  is 
increased  or  in  the  event  of  a  major  change  in  current  military  assist¬ 
ance  objectives  with  respect  to  present  aid  recipients  in  the  Middle 
or  Far  East,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Formosa  or  Indochina, 
MDAP  figures  would  have  to  be  reviewed. 

11.  Our  objective  in  providing  economic  aid  outside  the  NATO 
areas  is  to  create  situations  of  political  and  economic  strength  in  the 
free  world  especially  in  critical  areas  whose  present  weakness  may  in¬ 
vite  Soviet  thrusts.  However,  as  a  consequence  of  increased  demands  on 
U.S.  resources  resulting  from  the  military  defense  program,  claims 
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on  U.S.  resources  for  foreign  aid  have  been  limited  to  programs  that 
will  meet  most  urgent  and  immediate  needs.  These  programs  have 
therefore  been  restricted  to  those  fulfilling  three  broad  purposes:  (1) 
investment  to  increase  the  production  and  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  critical  materials  directly  needed  for  defense;  (2)  aid  to  strengthen 
the  defense  effort  of  our  allies;  and  (3)  aid  to  enable  governments 
which  are  or  can  be  expected  to  become  friendly  members  of  the  free 
world  to  win  the  confidence  and  support  of  their  own  peoples  as  a 
solid  foundation  for  political  stability  and  national  independence. 
More  specifically,  United  States  economic  assistance  should  also  be 
designed  to  reduce  economic  dependency  of  countries  on  the  USSR 
and  its  satellites  in  order  to  ( a )  curtail  the  volume  of  shipments  of 
items  to  those  Communist  dominated  areas  and  ( b )  reduce  availa¬ 
bility  of  foreign  currencies  to  the  USSR  for  strategic  purposes  in 
such  areas  as  Southeast  Asia  and  Australia.  To  reduce  the  drain  on 
U.S.  resources,  aid  programs  have  been  held  to  the  minimum  be¬ 
lieved  necessary  to  effect  these  purposes. 

THE  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

12.  The  civilian  defense  program  should  contribute  to  a  reasonable 
assurance  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  United  States  would  survive 
the  initial  blow  and  go  on  to  the  eventual  attainment  of  its  objectives. 
Civilian  defense  programs  are  designed  to  serve  to  minimize  casual¬ 
ties  in  the  event  of  attack,  to  provide  emergency  relief  immediately 
after  attack,  and  to  help  preserve  the  productive  core  of  the  nation. 
Civil  defense  programs  are  tailored  to  domestic  military  defense  pro¬ 
grams  and  require  close  and  continuing  coordination  with  them.  In 
this  regard  civil  defense  programs  are  currently  being  reviewed  with 
the  objective  of  revising  them,  as  to  timing  and  magnitude,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  more  urgent  and  increased  military  program  now  being 
developed. 

THE  STOCKPILING  PROGRAM 

13.  The  stockpiling  program  is  designed  to  afford  the  United  States 
those  strategic  and  critical  materials,  essential  for  the  prosecution  of 
a  five-year  war,  which  would  not  be  forthcoming  from  United  States 
wartime  production  and  imports  from  accessible  sources. 

14.  Plans  developed  up  to  the  end  of  November,  1950,  had  been 
designed  to  have  these  stockpiles  complete  and  physically  on  hand  in 
the  United  States  by  1954. 

15.  The  stockpile  program  is  currently  being  reviewed  with  the 
objective  to  revising  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  increased 
military  requirements  now  being  developed.  In  addition,  stockpile 
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objectives  themselves  are  undergoing  constant  review,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  such  questions  as  the  possible  impact  on  the  economic 
stability  of  nations  friendly  to  the  United  States,  substitution  of  other 
less  critical  materials,  tests  of  necessity,  and  changes  in  military 
specifications. 


THE  INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

16.  The  information  and  educational  exchange  programs  are  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  the  maximum  psychological  effect  from  the  political, 
diplomatic,  economic  and  military  measures  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  and  to  convey  the  implications  of  these  measures 
effectively  to  the  minds  and  emotions  of  groups  and  individuals  who 
may  importantly  influence  governmental  action  and  popular  attitudes 
in  other  nations  and  among  other  peoples.  The  primary  effort  will  be 
directed  at  creating,  in  the  areas  and  the  nations  of  most  critical 
importance  to  the  achievement  of  the  national  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  (a)  popular  and  governmental  confidence  and  resolution  in 
support  of  the  shared  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  free  ivorld,  and 
(b)  psychological  resistance  to  the  further  expansion,  whether  by 
overt  or  covert  means,  of  the  influence  of  Soviet  Communism. 

17.  The  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites,  as  well  as  the 
peoples  of  the  most  vulnerable  areas  of  the  free  world,  are  primary 
targets  of  this  psychological  offensive. 

INTELLIGENCE  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

18.  An  intensification  of  intelligence  and  related  activities  is  vitally 
necessary  as  a  safeguard  against  political  or  military  surprise  and  is 
essentia]  to  the  conduct  of  the  affirmative  program  envisaged  in  NSC 
68.  The  intelligence  and  related  programs  projected  in  response  to 
NSC  68  provide  for  such  an  intensification  of  effort.  They  are  being 
put  into  execution  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  reference  to  the 
phasing  of  the  other  programs  presented  in  this  report. 

THE  INTERNAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

19.  The  elements  of  the  accelerated  program  recommended  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Intelligence  Conference  constitute  a  balanced  internal 
security  program  within  the  framework  of  the  original  NSC  68  project. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  these  basic  elements  are  realized 
they  will  contribute  substantially  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  outlined  in  NSC  68  by  insuring  the  adequacy  of  the  nation’s 
internal  security,  which  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a  nationally  secure 
United  States.  The  early  realization  of  the  objectives  outlined  by  the 
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ICIS  and  the  IIC  is  essential  in  order  to  strengthen  our  defenses 
against  the  dangers  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  other  types  of  sub¬ 
version  by  impeding  the  individual  and  collective  will  of  subversive 
elements  to  act  to  the  detriment  of  internal  security  by  increasing  the 
physical  hazards  as  well  as  the  legal  obstacles  and  penalties  incident 
to  the  commission  of  subversive  acts.  Additionally,  it  will  afford 
greater  protection  to  the  nation’s  critical  governmental  and  indus¬ 
trial  facilities;  it  will  make  more  secure  the  orderly  functioning  of 
government ;  it  will  minimize  the  possibility  of  the  clandestine  intro¬ 
duction  of  unconventional  attack  media  and  of  the  exportation  of 
strategic  materials  and  information ;  and  it  will  thus  aid  in  thwarting 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Kremlin  which  are  designed  to  weaken, 
dominate  and  destroy  us  as  a  free  people. 

20.  In  the  light  of  developments  since  the  preparation  of  NSC  68  and 
in  view  of  the  resulting  revisions  in  The  Military  Program,  ever- 
increased  emphasis  should  be  afforded  the  projected  internal  security 
program  to  the  end  that  the  level  of  internal  security  preparedness 
contemplated  by  1954  may  be  attained  by  1952,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  circumstances  permit. 


S/S-NSC  Flies  :  Lot  63D351  :  NSC  68  Series 

Memorandum  to  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

{Marshall) 1 

top  secret  Washington,  14  December  1950. 

Enclosed  are  summary  statements  of  forces  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  6  December  1950,  and  transmitted  to  this 
Office  on  11  December  1950,  together  with  a  copy  of  General  Bradley’s 
covering  memorandum.  The  forces  outlined  in  the  enclosed  summary 
statements  are  the  forces  that  were,  on  1  September  1950,  recommended 
as  the  target  for  1  July  1954.  I  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  that  we  should  build  to  these  forces  as  soon  as  practicable, 
with  a  target  date  not  later  than  30  June  1952. 

Studies  are  underway  within  the  Department  of  Defense  at  the 
present  time  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  procurement  program 
which  will  need  to  be  entered  into  to  support  these  forces.  As  soon  as 
such  information  is  developed,  it  will  be  made  available  to  the  National 
Security  Council. 

G.  C.  Marshall 

1  Circulated  to  the  members  of  the  National  Security  Council  and  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
trator, _  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  by  Executive  Secretary  Lay  under  the  cover 
of  a  memorandum  dated  December  14  (S/S-NSC  Files:  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  68 
Series) . 
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[Annex] 

Memorandum  ~by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

( Marshall ) 

top  secret  Washington,  6  December  1950. 

Sub  j  ect :  F  orce  Requirements. 

Attached  hereto,  as  Enclosures  “A”,  “B”  and  UC”,  are  the  estimates 
of  forces  submitted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  1  September  1950 
as  being  required  for  national  security  in  consonance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  NSC  68.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend,  in  view  of 
the  current  international  situation,  that  Presidential  approval  be 
obtained  to  the  establishment  of  Fiscal  Year  1954  force  levels,  as  shown 
in  the  attachment,  as  interim  levels  to  which  the  armed  forces  must 
be  raised  as  soon  as  practicable  and  with  a  target  date  no  later  than 
30  June  1952,  bearing  in  mind  that  deficiencies  of  available  equipment 
and  of  training  and  housing  facilities  must  also  be  eliminated. 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 
Omar  N.  Bradley 
Chairman 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


Enclosure  “A” 


Estimate  of  U.S.  Army  Forces  Required  for  National  Security 

(NSC  68) 


1.  Major  Forces,  AUS 
Infantry  Divisions 
Armored  Divisions 
Airborne  Divisions 
Infantry  RCT’s 
Armed-Cav  Regts 
AAA  Battalions 
Other  C  Battalions 


SO  June  1951  Target 
As  Approved 
24  November  1950 

14 

1 

2 

10 

4 

78 

138 


Recommended — as 
soon  as  practicable, 
and  with  a  Target 
Date  no  later  than 
SO  June  1952 

14 

2 

2 

11 

6 

100 

150 


Total  strength,  AUS 
2.  Civilian  Components 
National  Guard 
Organized  Reserve 


1,  261,  000 

345,  900 
499,  000 


1,  353,  000 

435,  600 
511,  000 


Total  strength,  Civilian 
Components 


844, 900 


946,  600 
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Enclosure  “B” 

Estimate  of  U.S.  Navy  Forces  Required  for  National  Security 

(NSC  68) 

Recommended — as 
soon  as  practicable, 
SO  June  1951  Target  and  with  a  Target 
As  Approved  Date  no  later  than 

Type  Sit-  November  1950  30  June  1952 


CV/CVB 

9 

12 

CVL 

4  (plus  1 

5 

reduced) 

CVE 

6 

10 

BB 

1  (plus  1 
reduced) 

3 

reduced 

CA/CL/CLAA 

15 

19 

DD/DDE/DDR 

200 

248 

SS 

85 

100 

Patrol  &  Minecraft 

181 

181 

Amphibious 

282 

296 

(2  Div 
Lift) 

Auxiliaries 

241 

287 

CV/CVB  Groups 

12 

14 

VS  Rons 

10 

15 

VP  Rons 

27 

34 

VMF  Rons 

18 

21 

HMR  Rons 

2 

6 

ZP  Ships 

44 

44 

Mar  Divs 

2 

2 

(plus  1 
RCT) 

The  total  civilian  naval  components  throughout 

the  period  FY 

1951-1952  are  estimated  to  approximate  923,000. 
Approximate  Navy  &  Marine  strength  (end  figure) 

Navy 

675, 918 

725,  000 

Marine 

166,  155 

162,  000 

Total 

842, 073 

887,  000 

Approximate  operating  aircraft 

for  above  figures 

Approximate  required  numbers 

5668 

6559 

of  aircraft  in  the  civilian 
components 

1844 

2001 
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Enclosure  “C” 


Estimate  of  USAF  Forces  Required  for  National  Security 

(NSC  68) 


1.  Combat  Wings 
Heavy  Bomb 
Medium  Bomb 
Strat.  Ren  (H) 
Strat.  Ren  (M) 
Light  Bomb 
Tac.  Ren. 

Ftr.  Bomb 
Ftr.  Int.* 

Tr.  Carr.  (H)* 
Tr.  Carr.  (M) 


SO  June  1951  Target 
.4s  Approved 
24  November  1950 

5 

13 

2 

2 

3  (l)t 

4  (l)t 
16  (4)J 
16 

2 

7  (3)  t 


Recommended— as 
soon  as  practicable, 
and  with  a  Target 
Date  no  later  than 
80  June  1952 

6 

20 

4 

4 

4 

4 

18 

20 

3 

12 


Total  (Wgs) 

70 

95 

Separate  Squadrons 

Wea  Ren. 

6 

6 

Air/Sea  Rescue 

10 

12 

Liaison 

2 

4 

Tow  Target 

2 

3 

Strategic  Support 

3 

3 

Total  23  28 

Mats  (Sqs)  20  30 

3.  Military  Personnel  (Total)  651,000  971,000 

4.  Civilian  Components.  The  Civilian  components  will  be  utilized  to 
the  maximum  during  the  build-up  and  also  to  back-up  the  active 
military  components. 

5.  Active  Aircraft  16,  650 


*  One  Assault  Squadron  per  group.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
f  Air  Reserve  Units.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
t  Air  Nat’l  Guard  Units.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 


Editorial  Note 

On  December  16,  1950,  President  Truman  issued  Proclamation 
2914:  Proclaiming  the  Existence  of  a  National  Emergency.  Stating 
that  “the  increasing  menace  of  the  forces  of  communist  aggression 
requires  that  the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  be  strength¬ 
ened  as  speedily  as  possible,”  the  President  summoned  “all  citizens 
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to  make  a  united  effort  for  the  security  and  well-being  of  our  beloved 
country  and  to  place  its  needs  foremost  in  thought  and  action  that 
the  full  moral  and  material  strength  of  the  Nation  may  be  readied 
for  the  dangers  which  threaten  us.”  For  the  full  text  of  Proclamation 
2914,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States: 
Harry  S.  Truman,  1950 ,  pages  746-747.  Also  on  December  16,  the 
President  issued  Executive  Order  10193,  creating  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization  which  would  exercise  general  authority  over  pro¬ 
duction,  procurement,  and  manpower  programs.  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
President  of  General  Electric,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  new 
agency. 

The  following  events  immediately  preceded  the  Proclamation  of  a 
National  Emergency.  On  the  morning  of  December  13,  President 
Truman  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  met  with  a  biparti¬ 
san  delegation  of  Congressional  leaders  to  discuss  the  national  emer¬ 
gency.  The  statement  released  by  the  Wliite  House  following  the 
meeting  stated  that  there  had  been  unanimous  support  for  the  rapid 
expansion  of  national  military  strength  and  that  the  declaration  of 
a  national  emergency  had  been  considered;  for  text,  see  ibid.,  page 
741.  On  the  evening  of  December  15,  the  President  delivered  a  radio 
and  television  address  to  the  American  people,  indicating  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  declare  a  national  emergency  on  the  following  day  and  out¬ 
lining  the  reasons  for  that  action;  for  text  of  the  address,  see  ibid., 
pages  741-746. 

661.00/12-1850 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  ( Clubb ) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (Rusk)1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  December  18,  1950. 

Subject:  Estimates  of  Moscow-Peiping  Time-Table  for  War 

Ref:  CA  Memorandum  July  12,  1950  “Korea  and  Overall  World 
Situation”  2 

Defense  chiefs  are  reported*  to  have  advised  Congress  that  total 
mobilization  is  not  advisable  now,  but  only  “limited”  expansion,  in 
view  of  the  inability  of  the  military  establishment  economically  to 
absorb  “these  sums  of  money  and  these  accretions  of  personnel”. 


1  Copies  of  this  memorandum  were  transmitted  to  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Matthews,  to  John  Paton  Davies  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  and  to  the 
component  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

2  Not  printed. 

8  Washington  Post,  December  15.  1950,  p.  2,  “Pentagon  Opposes  Full  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Now.”  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  For  information  on  the  hearings  under 
reference,  see  the  second  editorial  note,  page  420.] 
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This  qualification  may  be  acceptable — but  obviously  only  if  the  De¬ 
fense  estimate  of  the  time  factor,  vital  to  preparations  for  war,  is 
correct.  It  is  indubitably  requisite  to  make  the  best  estimate  possible 
of  the  'probable  time  when  war  may  be  expected  to  break  out,  to  enable 
us  not  only  to  plan  properly  for  expansion  of  our  existing  forces,  but 
to  make  the  best  possible  deployment  of  forces  in  being.  General 
Omar  Bradley  is  quoted  in  the  same  report  (on  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee)  as  saying  that  planning  was 
originally  based  on  a  1954  target  date,  which  “we  originally  thought 
was  the  dangerous  period”,  but  that  “The  present  situation  has  caused 
us  to  move  that  date  down  some,  so  instead  of  trying  to  plan  on  a 
rising  level  of  production  and  manpower  and  getting  ready  by  1954 
we  have  had  to  step  that  up  some  for  1952.”  It  is  vital  to  test  any 
target  date,  including  that  of  1952,  by  all  available  measures. 

Having  reference  to  the  estimate  in  CA’s  reference  memorandum 
of  July  12,  “Korea  and  Overall  World  Situation”,  that  Moscow  might 
plan  on  war  as  early  as  the  end  of  this  year,  the  following  factors  are 
outlined  as  pertinent  to  the  question  of  the  probable  time  that  the 
Moscow-Peking  axis  might  undertake  steps  resulting  in  general  war. 

Major  Indicators : 

1 )  Soviet  intransigence  in  all  political  fields  in  1950. 

2)  Evident  parallel  Chinese  intransigence,  with  relative  uncon¬ 
cern  for  (a)  national  economic  welfare,  (b)  regularization  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  non-Communist  States,  and  (<?)  membership  in 
the  UN. 

3)  Military  moves  in  European  and  Asiatic  sectors  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  camp  leading  U.S.  intelligence  to  conclude  that  both  the 
USSR  and  China  are  capable  of  launching  war  across  their  frontiers 
without  further  notice. 

Straws  in  the  Wind: 

1)  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea,  practical  refusal  to  accept  a  nego¬ 
tiated  settlement. 

2)  Soviet  warning  regarding  “consequences”  of  re-arming 
Germany,  f 

3)  Tenor  of  Communist  propaganda  line  warning  the  populations 
of  the  USSR  and  satellite  States  that  the  USA  plans  war,  with  in¬ 
creased  recent  emphasis. 

fThe  Moscow  statement  that  it  “will  not  tolerate”  the  re-arming  of  Germany 
cannot  safely,  any  more  than  Peiping’s  threat  to  intervene  in  Korea  if  the 
38th  Parallel  were  crossed,  he  assumed  to  he  a  bluff.  Cf.  Abram  Bergson’s 
letter,  New  York  Times,  December  17,  1950  (attached)  for  some  cogent  reason¬ 
ing.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  Regarding  the  possible  rearmament  of  Ger¬ 
many,  see  vol.  in,  pp.  1  ff.  The  newspaper  clipping  has  not  been  reproduced.] 
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4)  Communist  efforts  to  isolate  “the  Anglo-American  bloc”. 

5)  Move  to  establish  a  rival  to  the  UX  in  the  form  of  the  “World 
Peace  Council”  at  Warsaw. 

6)  Withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  Communist  delegation  from  the  UN 
before  the  official  termination  of  debate;  return  of  Vyshinsky  to 
Moscow. 

7)  Reported  scheduled  movement  of  Soviet  armored  and  tank  corps 
into  East  Germany. 

Factors  Operating  in  Favor  of  Early  Communist  Time-Table: 

1)  Implementation  of  NATO  plans ;  thwarting  of  the  Sovietization 
of  the  UN. 

2)  U.S.  rearmament  program. 

3)  “Dated”  character  of  Soviet  arms. 

4)  Economic  distress  (which  could  partially  be  alleviated  by  looting 
of  consumption  goods  per  World  War  II  practice),  political  unrest 
(aggravating  fears  of  rulers)  in  Soviet  bloc. 

5)  Decline  in  strength  of  Communist  parties  outside  Soviet  bloc. 

6)  Attainment  by  USSR  of  neutralizing  counter-agent,  or  balanc¬ 
ing  agent,  to  A-bomb. 

7)  Advantage  which  would  accrue  to  Communist  camp  by  surprise 
element  in  striking  substantially  ahead  of  what  free  countries  regard 
as  “Soviet  time-table  for  war”. 

8)  Present  defense  posture  of  free  world,  particularly,  engagement 
of  major  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  and  French  forces  in  Indo-China,  and 
vulnerability  of  both  Japan  and  Germany  (two  prime  plums)  to 
attack. 

Given  Existing  Factors ,  Tentative  Estimate  of  Probable  Communist 
Timing  : 

1)  Earliest:  December  25, 1950  to  January  2, 1951. 

2)  Medium:  early  spring,  1951. 

3)  Latest:  post-harvest  period,  1951. 

Manner  of  Starting : 

If  one  of  the  two  earlier  periods  is  selected,  the  issue  might  be  the 
re-arming  of  Germany ;  if  the  project  for  arming  Germany  be  dropped, 
or  rejected  by  the  Bonn  Government,  the  “East  Germans”  might  move 
in  the  Korean  style,  in  the  first  instance:  in  either  event,  the  USSR 
would  assume  that  the  USA  might  accept  the  challenge,  would  calcu¬ 
late  the  risk- — and  would  act  accordingly.  The  element  of  surprise 
would  be  exploited  to  its  fullest  by  the  Communist  strategists. %  The 


t  Cf.  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush’s  comment  on  Soviet  tactics  and  scruples,  quoted  bv 
Drew  Pearson  (Washington  Post ,  December  17,  1950— attached).  [Footnote  in 
the  source  text.  The  newspaper  clipping  has  not  been  reproduced.] 
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nominal  cause  which  would  bring  war  in  the  latest  of  the  three  periods 
is  not  now  foreseeable. 

Addendum : 

If  war  with  the  USSR  need  not  even  so  be  regarded  as  “inevitable”, 
it  must  in  the  present  circumstances  be  deemed  “probable”,  and  in  the 
near  rather  than  distant  future.  Because  our  time-table  is  set  for  1952 
at  the  earliest,  it  would  patently  be  desirable  to  cause  a  retarding  of 
the  Communist  time-table  if  possible.  We  seem  hardly  to  dispose  of 
military  or  economic  factors,  in  addition  to  those  now  effective,  which 
could  be  brought  fruitfully  to  bear  within  the  indicated  time-limit. 
Whether  the  introduction  into  the  equation  of  a  new  factor  in  the 
form  of  political  negotiations  would  act  as  a  brake  in  a  situation  where 
neither  side  gives  evidence  of  being  ready  to  cede  substantially,  is 
an  open  question.  It  could  perhaps  be  said  that  a  political  conference, 
even  if  it  achieved  nothing,  would  probably  not  hasten  the  present 
trend  toward  war,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  meet  war  having 
explored  all  avenues  that  might  offer  themselves  for  the  achievement 
of  a  measure  of  immediate  understanding  and  at  least  temporary 
toleration.  At  worst,  we  might  still  gain  a  short  measure  of  precious 
time — assuming  that  while  the  two  sides  were  talking  they  would  not 
at  any  rate  be  shooting.  Under  existing  conditions,  however,  by  the 
present  estimate,  for  our  defense  moves  we  have  left  to  us  only  days 
and  hours,  not  months  and  years. 


661.00/12-1950 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union 

(Kirk) 

secret  [Washington,]  December  19,  1950. 

Subject :  Report  to  the  President 
I  saw  the  President  today  between  10  minutes  of  12  and  10  minutes 
after.  A  brief  summary  of  the  conversation  follows : 

After  the  usual  greetings,  I  made  the  following  initial  point :  the 
situation  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  ticklish  and  while  I  did  not  believe 
the  Soviets  would  march  immediately,  yet  there  are  certain 
possibilities  which  might  cause  them  to  move ;  such  as : 

(a)  Action  on  the  part  of  the  Western  world  which  would  force 
the  Soviets  to  go  to  war.  As  an  example,  let  us  say,  declaration  of  war 
against  Red  China  with  bombing  of  Chinese  cities.  Such  an  eventu¬ 
ality,  I  thought,  would  cause  the  Russians  to  implement  their  treaty 
with  the  Peiping  government,  signed  last  February.1 


1  See  footnote  4,  p.  160. 
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(b)  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  Soviets  might  move  if  our 
forces  in  Korea  were  completely  eliminated  and  we  lost  our  trained, 
experienced  officers  and  men  with  the  resultant  severe  weakening  of 
the  U.S.  military  potential.  Under  such  unhappy  circumstances  the 
Soviets  would  very  likely  feel  that  they  must  move  and  move  now. 

In  between  these  two  possibilities,  I  felt  that  the  Soviets  were  gain¬ 
ing  so  much  by  bleeding  the  United  States,  in  particular,  and  the 
Western  world  in  general,  through  the  war  in  Korea,  that  it  would  not 
be  to  their  immediate  advantage  to  move  against  us.  (The  President 
agreed  with  these  views.) 

The  President  asked  my  feelings  about  possible  Soviet  moves  in 
Europe,  mentioning  GDIi  forces  attacking  West  Germany,  or  Bul¬ 
garian  and  Hungarian  attacks  on  Tito. 

My  reply  to  the  first  was  that  since  our  own  armed  forces  were 
involved,  such  an  attack  could  not  succeed  without  Red  Army  aid — 
which  would  mean  World  War  III. 

As  to  the  second,  I  felt  such  was  a  possibility  but  not  a  probability, 
although  not  overlooking  Kremlin  dislike  of  Tito. 

The  President  asked  about  the  general  state  of  health  of  Mr.  Stalin. 
I  summarized  my  impression  of  the  interview  I  had  with  Mr.  Stalin 
in  August  1949.  Briefly,  that  Stalin  was  in  full  possession  of  his  facul¬ 
ties,  alert  mentally,  and  gave  the  impression  of  a  vigorous  man.  He 
shows  his  years  (70)  but  is  in  no  sense  failing  in  his  faculties.  I  went 
on  to  say  that  Stalin  was  the  dictator  absolute  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  embodies  all  the  loyalty  formerly  given  the  Czar  in  the  temporal 
field  and,  since  religion  has  been  abolished  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
has  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  other  words,  he  is  adored 
and  looked  up  to  by  the  peoples  across  the  whole  vast  empire.  The 
President  asked  if  I  thought  Mr.  Stalin  dictated  every  decision,  and  I 
replied  that  policy  lines  were  always  laid  by  Mr.  Stalin  but  the  Polit 
Bureau  implemented  his  policies,  as  necessary.  As  to  a  probable  suc¬ 
cessor,  I  said  that  should  Mr.  Stalin  die  in  the  next  few  years,  my 
guess  would  be  Molotov.2  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Stalin  lived  for  10 
or  15  years  more  that,  making  due  allowance  for  changes  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  interval  of  time,  I  would  suppose  Malenkov 3  would  be 
the  most  likely  successor.  Malenkov  is  already  Secretary  General  of 
the  Party,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  has  many  strings  in  his  hand. 

The  President  asked  about  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  I  replied  that  loyalty  to  the  regime  was  universal,  that 
although  by  education  the  power  to  think  was  being  developed,  yet 
in  that  system  of  government,  with  secret  police,  etc.,  everywhere,  there 

!  V.  M.  Molotov,  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

8  G.  M.  Malenkov,  Member  of  the  Politburo. 
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was  little  likelihood  of  any  dissension,  unless,  in  the  event  of  war, 
there  were  serious  reverses  suffered  by  the  Soviet  armies.  On  the  other 
hand,  undoubtedly  there  are  tensions  and  strains  in  the  Body  Politic, 
which  I  hope  we  might  find  some  means  to  exploit. 

We  then  touched  on  the  military  potential  and  I  gave  my  view  to 
the  effect  that  the  size  of  the  country  was  of  itself  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  resisting  attack.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  vast  distances  in  Russia  were  a  handicap  to  the  Soviets, 
as  they  have  no  road  net  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  are 
confined  to  single  track  and  inefficient  railroads.  However,  I  went 
on  to  say  the  matter  of  mass  was  a  very  serious  one  from  a  military 
point  of  view  because  the  Russians  had  so  many  more  men  under 
arms,  so  many  tanks,  so  many  airplanes,  so  much  artillery,  that 
Western  forces  had  to  be  specially  equipped  to  deal  with  the  vast 
numbers  which  would  be  flung  against  them. 

From  here  I  went  on  to  say  that  the  Soviets  only  understood  military 
power  when  dealing  with  foreign  nations — that  to  be  effective  with 
them  one  had  to  be  strong.  The  President  said  that  was  what  he  was 
trying  to  do  and  had  been  trying  to  do  ever  since  1945.  We  agreed  that 
our  troubles  with  the  Soviet  Union  stemmed  from  the  disbandment 
of  our  immense  military  forces  in  middle  Europe  in  1945.  I  pointed 
out  that  historically  the  Soviets  in  their  own  writings,  and  in  accounts 
by  others  of  their  difficulties,  had  felt  their  own  voice  in  international 
affairs  had  always  been  weak  when  their  military  strength  was  weak, 
such  as  after  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  in  1917-18. 

We  then  touched  on  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  I  pointed  out  that  although  it  might  take  ten  Russian  workmen 
to  do  what  one  American  could  accomplish  with  a  good  machine  tool, 
nevertheless  in  Russia  they  had  the  ten  men.  I  said  it  was  my  belief 
that  conditions  for  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been  constantly  improved  in  matters  such  as  food,  some  consumer 
goods,  electrification,  etc.  F urther,  that  although  the  use  of  the  word 
“free”  in  our  sense  of  the  word  would  not  be  understood  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  nevertheless,  the  Soviet  people  did  feel  that  they  had  gained 
a  great  deal  of  freedom  under  the  Soviet  regime  and  that  in  general 
there  was,  if  not  contentment,  at  least  a  feeling  that  things  were  better. 

In  conclusion,  I  said  in  my  judgment  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the 
Soviets  was  to  be  strong,  to  be  firm  and  to  be  consistent.  In  terms 
of  strength,  I  said  in  my  view  we  did  not  need  to  match  them  man 
for  man,  gun  for  gun,  and  tank  for  tank,  but  that  we  must  be  so 
strong  as  to  make  the  Soviets  pause  and  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  risk  that  they  would  run  in  engaging  in  a  general  war  with  the 
Western  world. 
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I  said  Stalin  was  wise  and  canny,  he  had  created  a  cohesive  nation 
and  had  benefitted  the  people  greatly ;  therefore,  I  inclined  to  the 
belief  he  would  not  start  a  Avar  he  could  not  win.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  the  danger  that  Stalin,  flattered  by  his  advisors,  might, 
like  Hitler,  be  persuaded  to  seek  world  domination  while  still  alive. 
My  measure  of  the  likelihood  of  war  being  commenced  by  the  Soviet 
Union  was  perhaps  best  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  3  to  2,  against. 

The  President  said  he  would  like  to  see  me  again  before  I  went 
back  to  Moscow. 

Alan  G.  Kirk 


Department  of  State  Administrative  Files  1 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  Between  the  Departments  of  State , 
Treasury ,  and  Defense  and  the  Economic  Cooperation 

A  dministration 


[Washington,  December  19, 1950.J 

Organizational  Arrangements  Within  the  U.S.  Government  for 
Policy  Formulation  and  Implementation  With  Respect  to  In¬ 
ternational  Security  Arrangements  and  Military  and  Economic 
Assistance  for  Mutual  Defense 

1.  The  tremendous  step-up  in  our  foreign  and  domestic  programs 
for  increasing  our  own  national  security  and  that  of  the  other  free 
nations  makes  it  imperative  that  we  carefully  examine  the  organiza¬ 
tional  arrangements  within  the  U.S.  Government  for  carrying  out  these 
programs.  Certain  aspects  of  these  arrangements  require  urgent 
consideration  and  immediate  decision. 

2.  The  most  urgent  organizational  problem  which  we  now  face 
involves  the  proper  framework  in  which  the  questions  relating  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  economic  and  military  assistance  programs 
can  properly  be  coordinated.  With  respect  to  the  organization  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  two  basic  decisions  need  to  be  made:  (a)  the  proper  relation¬ 
ship  among  State,  Defense,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  Treasury,  on  an  interdepartmental  basis;  and  (h)  the 
adjustments  which  must  be  made  within  each  of  these  agencies  as  a 
basis  for  an  effective  and  coordinated  Government-wide  effort.  The 
following  arrangements  are  agreed  to  as  a  first  step  in  resolving  these 
questions. 


1  Lot  54D291,  consolidated  administrative  flies  of  the  Department  of  State, 
1949-1960. 
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3.  a.  A  Director  for  International  Security  and  Assistance  Affairs* 
will  be  appointed  in  the  Department  of  State.  He  shall  occupy  the 
senior  position  authorized  by  Section  406(e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949  as  amended. 

5.  The  Director  for  International  Security  and  Assistance  Affairs, 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  represent  and  speak  for  the 
Department  of  State  on  matters  of  policy  and  program  relating  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  other  similar  international  programs,  and 
military  and  economic  assistance  for  mutual  defense.  He  shall  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  all  activities  within  the  department  re¬ 
lated  thereto.  He  shall  have  the  authority,  responsibility,  and  staff 
necessary  to  assure  that  he  can  speak  positively  and  expeditiously  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  State. 

c.  In  addition,  the  Director  for  International  Security  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Affairs,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  responsible 
for  providing  continuing  leadership  in  the  interdepartmental  coordi¬ 
nation  of  policy  and  program  tvith  respect  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  other  similar  international  programs,  and  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  for  mutual  defense.  In  performing  this  function  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  for  International 
Security  and  Assistance  Affairs  will  be  exercising  responsibility  for 
the  Government  as  a  whole. 

4.  a.  There  shall  be  appointed  an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs.  He  should  occupy  one 
of  the  three  positions,  other  than  the  senior  position,  authorized  by 
Section  406(e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  as 
amended. 

5.  The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs  shall  have  the  same  responsibility  and  authority 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  as  is  provided  in  paragraph  3.5., 
for  the  Director  for  International  Security  and  Assistance  Affairs 
with  respect  to  the  Department  of  State. 

5.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  each  designate  an  official  who  shall  have  the  same 
authority  and  responsibility  with  respect  to  his  agency  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  paragraph  3.5.,  for  the  Director  for  International  Security 
and  Assistance  Affairs  with  respect  to  the  Department  of  State. 


*In  a  covering:  memorandum  transmitting  tliis  approved  paper  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  this  same  date,  the  President  suggested  the 
deletion  of  the  words  “and  Assistance”  from  the  title  of  the  Director.  [Footnote 
in  the  source  text.  A  Department  of  State  press  release  of  January  4,  1951, 
announced  the  establishment  of  the  position  of  Director,  International  Security 
Affairs  and  the  appointment  of  Thomas  D.  Cabot  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  For 
text,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  22,  1951,  pp.  155-156.] 

496-362 — 77 - 32 
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6.  a.  The  review  and  coordination  of  policy  and  program  as  be¬ 
tween  the  several  departments  and  agencies  shall  be  carried  on  by  a 
senior  staff  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  International 
Security  Affairs.  The  State  Department  Director  for  International 
Security  and  Assistance  Affairs  shall  be  the  Chairman.  In  addition, 
the  membership  shall  consist  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Affairs,  a  representative  of  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Mr.  Harriman,2  and  the  ECA  and  Treasury 
officials  provided  for  in  paragraph  5.  Representatives  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  may  be  asked  to  sit  with  the  Committee  as 
appropriate. 

b.  The  Committee  on  International  Security  Affairs  shall  establish 
such  permanent  or  temporary  working  groups  as  it  finds  necessary  and 
shall  develop  such  arrangements  as  are  necessary  for  guiding  inter¬ 
agency  coordination  outside  of  the  Committee. 

7.  It  is  essential  that  operating  responsibility  be  delegated  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  to  those  agencies  which  are  equipped  to  handle 
it.  This  means  that  with  respect  to  mutual  defense  and  within  the 
framework  of  established  policies,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
primary  responsibility  for  determining  the  military  character  of  inter¬ 
national  programs,  for  developing  and  implementing  the  end  item  and 
military  training  programs,  and  for  developing  U.S.  determinations 
as  to  military  requirements  in  the  formulation  of  programs  for  military 
production  abroad;  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
shall  have  primary  responsibility  for  developing  and  implementing 
plans  for  economic  assistance  required  to  support  an  adequate  defense 
effort  abroad,  and  for  implementing  approved  programs  for  additional 
military  production  abroad. 

8.  The  foregoing  administrative  arrangements  shall  be  carried  on 
with  due  regard  for  the  established  responsibilities  of  the  National 
Security  Council  and  other  officials  and  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  and  the  existing 
authorities  and  responsibilities  of  these  officials  and  agencies  are  in 
no  wise  modified  by  this  agreement.  This  means  that  the  National 
Security  Council  shall  continue  to  be  the  agency  “to  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  respect  to  the  integration  of  domestic,  foreign  and  military 
policies  relating  to  the  national  security”. 

9.  Arrangements  should  likewise  be  made  as  quickly  as  feasible  for 
improved  coordination  between  U.S.  Government  officials  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  both  the  regional  and  country  levels. 


2  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Special  Assistant  to  President  Truman ;  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Europe  for  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  1948-1950. 
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Secretary's  Memoranda  :  Lot  5SD444 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 

{Webb) 

confidential  [Washington,]  December  19, 1950. 

Cabinet  Meeting,  Tuesday,  December  19,  1950 

COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  OUR  SITUATION  TODAY  AND  THAT  OF  1942 

Secretary  Marshall  reported  that  he  had  been  making  some  compari¬ 
sons  between  our  situation  today  and  that  which  we  faced  in  1942.  He 
indicated  that  the  present  public  air  of  gloom  did  not  take  into  account 
that  whereas  in  1942  we  had  almost  no  ammunition,  we  now  have  an 
inventory  of  between  nine  and  ten  billion  dollars  in  this  category.  He 
indicated  that  although  there  were  shortages  in  particular  items  of 
ammunition,  this  inventory  was  of  very  great  value.  He  indicated  also 
that  in  1942  we  lost  almost  a  thousand  ships,  with  their  cargoes,  and 
in  addition  had  to  build  a  fleet,  with  its  consequent  drain  on  steel.  The 
fact  that  we  have  a  fleet  in  being  and  large  numbers  of  merchant 
ships  which  we  can  take  out  of  mothballs  makes  our  situation  today 
much  better  than  in  1942  in  this  field.  He  indicated  also  that  with 
respect  to  various  arsenals  the  equipment  in  1942  was  very  antiquated, 
and  that  the  arsenals  today  are  well  equipped  and  ready  for  work.  He 
indicated  also  that  our  Air  Force  today  has  real  strength,  as  opposed 
to  almost  none  in  1942.  General  Marshall  explained  that  these  matters 
were  of  great  significance  in  starting  to  plan  the  task  which  would  be 
assigned  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson,1  and  also  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  evaluation  of  our  present  position. 

James  E.  Webb 


1  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 


Department  of  State  Executive  Secretariat  Files  :  Lot  53D244 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  December  27, 1950. 

Senator  Ilickenlooper  1  telephoned  me  this  afternoon  to  ask  whether 
he  could  come  in  for  a  talk.  I  said  that  he  could  come  in  immediately 
or  I  would  make  an  appointment  later  at  his  convenience.  He  came 
at  once  and  stayed  with  me  for  about  half  an  hour. 

1  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  of  Iowa,  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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The  Senator  said  that  he  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  course  of 
events  and  about  positions  which  he  would  be  called  upon  to  take  and 
would  like  to  tell  me  some  of  his  worries.  He  said  that  he  would  regard 
our  conversation  as  wholly  confidential  and  would  not  repeat  it  or 
mention  me  in  any  way. 

The  Senator  spoke  first  about  the  course  of  events  in  the  Far  East. 
He  thought  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  campaign  in  Korea  were 
undermining  our  position  in  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Asia  and  asked  whether  it  was  not  desirable  and  necessary 
to  have  what  he  called  a  diversion  in  Asia.  By  this  he  meant  fomenting 
outbreaks  against  the  Communists  in  China  and  possible  use  of  the 
Army  on  Formosa  to  make  landings  on  the  mainland.  He  spoke  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  which  he  had 
been  invited  to  attend  at  which  General  Chennault*  2  had  talked  about 
the  possibility  of  assisting  dissension  on  the  mainland.  .  .  . 

The  Senator  thought  that  efforts  along  this  line  were  the  most 
productive  open  to  us.  He  went  on  to  mention  his  fears  that  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe  was  impossible  and  said  that  General  Collins  3 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Senator  along  these  lines  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Committee  had  left  the  Senator  with  the  impression 
that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  was  possible  only  if  everything 
turned  out  exactly  as  we  hoped,  including  efforts  by  our  allies  and 
sufficient  time  being  made  available  by  the  Russians.  He  thought  that 
it  was  unlikely  that  this  combination  of  events  would  occur  and  was 
therefore  worried  that  we  were  wasting  our  strength. 

The  Senator  thought  that  in  the  Middle  West  isolationism  was  grow¬ 
ing.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  isolationist  point  of 
view  and  that  he  thought  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  quickly  lost 
these  views  when  trouble  started.  Fie  said  that  the  Middle  West  had 
the  highest  record  of  voluntary  enlistments  of  any  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

I  said  to  the  Senator  that  in  thinking  about  the  matters  which  he 
had  propounded  it  seemed  to  me  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  who 
our  principal  antagonist  was.  This  was  the  Soviet  TTnion  and  not 
China.  Therefore  it  was  important  not  only  to  increase  our  own  mili¬ 
tary  strength  but  do  everything  possible  so  that  we  would  have  an  area 
from  which  our  strength  and  that  of  others  could  be  deployed  in  case  of 
necessity.  This  led  to  the  importance  of  the  British  Isles,  Western 
Europe  and  certain  areas  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  If  we  did  not 
make  every  effort  to  strengthen  and  hold  these  parts  of  the  world,  then 
it  seemed  likely  not  only  that  we  would  have  no  platform  from  which 

3 Maj.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault  (ret.),  Adviser  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 

shek,  President  of  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China,  1937-1941 ; 
Commanding  General,  Fourteenth  Air  Force,  United  States  Army  Air  Forces’ 
1943-1945. 

3  General  J.  Lawton  Collins.  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army. 
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to  operate  if  we  had  to  against  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that  we  would 
turn  great  potential  strength  to  the  other  side.  I  said,  in  response  to  his 
reference  to  the  atomic  bomb,  that  the  usefulness  of  this  weapon  would 
be  minimized  if  the  Russians  were  not  required  to  concentrate  and 
put  on  a  big  effort  in  order  to  attack  Western  Europe.  (The  Senator, 
in  reply,  tended  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  utility  of  the  atomic 
bomb.) 

So  far  as  the  Far  East  was  concerned,  I  said  that  we  were  not  over¬ 
looking  the  possibilities  of  stirring  up  trouble  in  China.  I  spoke  of 
some  of  the  problems  which  had  to  be  surmounted  and  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  not  a  matter  which  lent  itself  to  public  discussion.  I  spoke  of 
the  logistical  problems  which  were  raised  by  his  suggestion  of  using 
the  Nationalist  forces  for  an  attack  on  the  mainland  while  the 
operations  in  Korea  were  going  forward. 

The  Senator  said  that  while  all  that  I  said  was  true,  it  still  seemed 
to  him  that  we  were  in  danger  of  wasting  our  strength  in  Europe  and 
that  we  should  concentrate  more  in  the  Far  East  along  the  lines  he 
had  suggested.  I  said  to  him  that  I  thought  all  these  matters  required 
more  time  for  discussion  than  we  had  available  at  the  moment  and 
suggested  to  him  that  we  would  be  glad  to  ask  him  to  come  down  for 
a  few  meetings  with  us  at  which  we  could  brief  him  more  in  detail 
on  particular  area  problems.  He  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do  this. 

The  next  move  is  therefore  up  to  us.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  McF all  talk 
this  over  with  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Rusk,  and  Mr.  Perkins  and  that  we 
consider  having  further  meetings  with  Senator  Hickenlooper.  The 
Senator’s  manner  was  friendly  throughout.  My  impression  was  that 
he  was  sincere  in  wishing  to  impart  his  worries  to  me  for  any  comfort 
which  I  could  give  him.  He  did  not  appear  to  take  much  comfort  from 
what  I  said. 

D[ean]  A[cheson] 


S/S-NSC  Piles  :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  97  Series 

Report  to  the  National  Security  Council  by  the  Executive  Secretary 

(Lay) 

top  secret  Washington,  December  28,  1950. 

NSC  97 

Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the  National  Security 
Council  on  a  National  Petroleum  Program  1 

At  the  direction  of  the  President  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  subject  has  been  referred  to  the  Director 


1  Documentation  on  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  the  development  of  the  petro¬ 
leum  resources  of  the  Near  East  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  v. 
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of  Defense  Mobilization  to  develop  a  national  petroleum  program 
leading  to  the  complete  supply  of  Allied  requirements,  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  National  Security  Council. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 


[Annex  1] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Lovett )  to  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Security  Council  {Lay) 

top  secret  Washington,  December  27, 1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Lay  :  In  December  1948,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposed  National  Petroleum  Program  to  the  National 
Security  Eesources  Board  (NSEB)  requesting  that  the  program,  as 
proposed  by  the  National  Military  Establishment,  be  considered  by 
the  NSEB  and  that  appropriate  action  be  taken  with  other  govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  agencies  to  implement  a  national  oil  policy. 
The  immediate  need  for  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  a 
coordinated  petroleum  program  was  recognized  by  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government.  The  Foreign  Petroleum  Policy  was  under 
consideration  by  the  State  Department,  and  a  National  Oil  Policy 
for  the  U.S.  was  under  consideration  by  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  advisers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  were  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Petroleum  Program  which  had  been  coordinated 
and  approved  by  the  Military  Establishment. 

The  National  Security  Eesources  Board  advised  the  National 
Military  Establishment  that  it  would  prepare  a  program  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  programs  and  policy  recommendations  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  Interior  Department,  and  the  National  Military  Establishment. 
This  action  was  taken  and  submitted  to  the  Interdepartmental  Staff 
Group  (ISG)  for  approval  prior  to  submission  to  the  NSEB.  In 
J une,  1949,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  advised  by  the  Acting  Chair¬ 
man  of  NSEB  that  negotiations  by  the  various  departments  in  the 
ISG  did  not  result  in  mutual  agreement  among  the  agencies  concerned 
as  to  the  necessity  for  a  petroleum  policy.  It  was  further  determined 
that  no  recommendation  to  the  President  on  petroleum  policy  or  the 
coordination  thereof  was  necessary  at.  that  time,  however,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Military  Establishment  did  not  agree  to 
this  determination.  It  had  been  determined,  however,  by  the  ISG  that 
certain  reference  papers  concerning  the  coordination  of  the  U.S.  Petro¬ 
leum  Policy  which  had  been  submitted,  should  be  made  available  for 
reference  purposes  to  the  petroleum  staffs  of  the  various  interested 
departments  and  agencies. 

In  the  event  of  a  major  war  in  the  future,  there  would  be  immi¬ 
nent  danger  that  the  Middle  East  sources  of  petroleum  would  be  lost 
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to  the  United  States  and  its  Allies.  The  military  and  economic  costs 
of  regaining  even  a  portion  of  these  resources,  should  that  become 
essential,  would  be  enormous.  The  military  and  diplomatic  measures 
needed  to  hold  that  area,  should  its  oil  be  vital  to  the  entire  war 
effort,  would  be  most  difficult  to  implement  and  uncertain  to  succeed. 

The  Department  of  Defense  appreciates  that  measures  necessary 
to  insure  independence  of  Middle  East  oil  present  difficult  political, 
diplomatic,  and  economic  problems  and  will  become  increasingly  costly 
in  future  years.  These  measures,  therefore,  must  be  studied  thoroughly, 
coordinated  carefully,  and  justified  completely.  Such  action  would 
result  in  a  National  Petroleum  Program. 

Subsequent  to  the  ISG  determination  (December  1949),  discussions 
were  held  between  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Stephen  Early, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  Chapman,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
James  E.  Webb,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Thomas  C. 
Blaisdell,  Jr.  It  was  agreed  then  that  Secretary  Chapman  be  made 
Chairman  of  a  Working  Group  which  would  report  to  the  National 
Security  Council  in  the  development  of  a  National  Petroleum  Policy. 
However,  no  further  meetings  were  called  by  the  Dept,  of  Interior  to 
discuss  this  policy. 

Based  on  preliminary  guidance  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  U.S., 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  provided  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  a  war  commencing  in  1954,  it  appears  that,  in  the  geographic  areas 
which  would  be  available  to  such  powers,  an  overall  shortage  in  re¬ 
fining  capacity  of  approximately  U/2  million  barrels  per  day  and  in 
crude  production  of  y2  million  barrels  per  day  will  exist  at  the  outbreak 
of  a  major  war. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  consistently  stated  that  a  National 
Petroleum  Program  is  necessary.  Further,  the  present  international 
situation  has  become  increasingly  acute,  and  at  the  same  time,  increased 
requirements  of  the  Western  Powers  have  made  the  problem  even  more 
immediate  than  it  appeared  when  discussions  on  this  program  began 
in  1948. 

The  Department  of  Defense  believes  that  a  National  Petroleum  Pro¬ 
gram  should  be  developed  after  careful  analysis  which  should  include, 
among  other  things,  the  relative  economic  costs  of  insuring  adequacy 
of  petroleum  in  the  continental  United  States,  now,  in  time  of  future 
emergency,  and  in  a  postwar  period,  as  against  the  military  costs  of 
insuring  its  availability  in  the  Middle  East.  This  analysis  and  program 
will  provide  the  Department  of  Defense  with  guidance  it  requires  for 
strategic  planning  and  development  of  military  forces  and  budget. 
It  is  understood  that  the  effects  of  implementing  any  particular  phase 
of  the  program  must  be  weighed  against  the  strategic  requirements 
before  decision  is  made  which  might  have  a  significant  economic  or 
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other  influence.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  requested  that  an  agenda 
item  be  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Security  Council  in  order  to  determine  the  necessity  for  a  National 
Petroleum  Program. 

It  is  further  requested  that  after  discussion  of  this  problem  by  the 
National  Security  Council,  that  the  Petroleum  Administrator  for 
Defense  be  requested  to  take  action  to  develop  a  program  leading  to 
the  complete  supply  of  Allied  requirements.  The  attached  draft  of  a 
letter  to  the  Petroleum  Administrator  is  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours,  Robert  A.  Lovett 


[Subannex] 

Draft  Letter  From  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council  {Lay)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ( Chapman ) 

top  secret  [Washington,  December  28, 1950.] 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  During  the  past  two  years,  the  international 
situation  has  become  increasingly  acute.  At  the  same  time,  increased 
petroleum  requirements  of  the  Western  Powers  have  made  the  early 
development  of  a  National  Petroleum  Program  a  vital  necessity  to 
our  national  security. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recently  advised  the  National  Security 
Council  of  a  Joint  Outline  War  Plan,  currently  under  study,  for  a 
war  assumed  to  commence  on  1  July  1954.  Preliminary  estimates  of 
the  petroleum  requirements  of  the  U.S.,  Allied,  and  Associated  Powers 
indicate  that  in  the  geographic  areas  which  would  be  available  to  such 
powers,  a  deficit  in  refining  capacity  of  iy>  million  barrels  per  day, 
as  well  as  y2  million  barrels  per  day  of  crude  production,  will  exist 
at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  National  Security  Council  requests 
that  for  its  approval,  you  propose  the  necessary  action  to  develop  a 
program  leading  to  the  complete  supply  of  Allied  petroleum  require¬ 
ments.  Such  a  program  should  be  developed  following  the  general 
procedures  you  discussed  with  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  others  on 
28  December  1949. 

Sincerely  yours, 


James  Lay 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ASPECTS  OF  UNITED  STATES 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY1 


855A. 2546/ 1—1050  :  Telegram 


The  Ambassador  in  Belgium  ( Murphy )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  Brussels,  January  10, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

41.  For  Under  Secretary  eyes  only.  Deptel  22,  January  6.2 

1.  Though  I  know  Department  has  background  fully  in  mind,  I 
venture  first  to  review  it  for  convenient  reference  and  in  order  Depart¬ 
ment  can  judge  my  reasoning  leading  up  to  tentative  recommendations 
at  end  of  this  telegram. 

2.  As  Department  is  aware,  Belgian  motivation  for  talks  goes  back 
several  years  and  Department  will  recall  principally  negotiations 
leading  to  Spaak’s  statement  in  Senate  July  3,  1947, 3  and  Spaak 
representations  to  Secretary  Marshall  October  3,  1947.4  At  this  time 


1  Continued  from  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  pp.  419  ff.  For  documentation 
on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  armaments,  including 
international  control  of  atomic  energy,  see  pp.  1  ff.  For  documentation  on  United 
States  national  security  policy,  see  pp.  126  ff.  Additional  documentation  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  regarding  atomic  energy  is  scheduled  for  publication 
in  volume  iv.  For  documentation  on  United  States-United  Kingdom  security  ar¬ 
rangements  in  areas  other  than  atomic  energy,  see  vol.  m,  pp.  1598  ff. 

For  extensive  additional  information,  see  Richard  G.  Hewlett  and  Francis 
Duncan,  Atomic  Shield,  1941-1952:  A  History  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  volume  ii  (University  Park,  Pennsylvania:  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Press,  1969).  Relevant  memoir  sources  include  David  E.  Lilienthal, 
The  Atomic  Energy  Years,  1945-1950  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1964)  ;  Dean 
Acheson,  Present  at  the  Creation:  My  Years  in  the  State  Department  (New  York : 
Norton,  1969);  and  George  F.  Kennan,  Memoirs:  1925-1950  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1967). 

2  Telegram  22  of  January  6  read  in  part  as  follows :  “In  preparing  for  Belgian 
talks  now  scheduled  begin  Jan  SO  Embs  views  requested  what  constitutes  Bel¬ 
gians  main  motivation  for  talks  and  what  their  essential  objectives  are.” 
(855A.2546/1-650)  For  documentation  on  the  background  of  the  talks  under 
reference,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  pp.  419  ff. 

3  In  the  statement  under  reference,  Premier  Paul-Henri  Spaak  stated  that 
during  the  Second  World  War,  Belgium  had  concluded  arrangements  respecting 
uranium  with  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  arrangements  under 
which  Belgian  interests  were  safeguarded.  For  the  text  of  Spaak’s  statement,  see 
telegram  1071  from  Brussels,  July  4,  1947,  ibid.,  1947,  vol.  i,  p.  825.  For  text  of 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  Between  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Belgium  regarding  the  control  of  uranium,  September  26,  1944,  see  ibid., 
1944,  vol.  ix,  pp.  1029-1030. 

4  For  memorandum  of  the  Spaak-Marshall  conversation  of  October  3,  1947,  see 
ibid.,  1947,  vol.  i,  p.  841. 
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pressure  came  principally  from  Communists.  By  time  Secretary 
Marshall’s  reply  (Deptel  348,  March  9) 5  was  handed  to  Spaak 
Soviet  policy  had  so  discredited  Communists  in  Belgium  and  his 
position  had  become  sufficiently  strong  that  he  seemed  satisfied.  He 
remarked  internal  political  aspects  of  situation  were  calmer  and  he  was 
no  longer  so  badgered  on  question.  Though  Communist  press  con¬ 
tinued  its  monotonous  attacks  other  parties  did  not  seem  unduly 
concerned  doubtless  encouraged  by  formation  of  Brussels  Pact  lead¬ 
ing  to  Atlantic  Pact  and  therefore  appreciating  that  strategic  uses  for 
uranium  were  paramount.  After  prolonged  crisis  last  summer,  new 
government  was  formed  made  up  with  exception  of  Prime  Minister 
Eyskens6  and  Minister  Labor  Behogne,7  of  right  wing  PSC  and 
Liberals  with  Van  Zeeland  8  as  dominant  member  of  government.  Van 
Zeeland  having  been  out  of  office  twelve  years  was  anxious  restore 
political  prestige  and  was,  therefore,  more  vulnerable  than  Spaak,  and 
though  having  wide  appreciation  and  grasp  of  world  affairs,  he  has 
perhaps  a  slightly  different  point  of  view  than  Spaak  on  subject  of 
uranium  as  affecting  internal  political  position.  As  indicated  during 
his  visit  to  Washington  9  and  as  subsequently  reported,  he  wishes  to 
get  more  for  Belgium  out  of  1944  agreement  for  his  own  internal 
political  prestige.  On  August  18,  for  first  time  in  Embassy  knowledge, 
a  PSC  senator  joined  Communist  in  sharply  questioning  government 
on  uranium  (Embtel  1145,  August  19)  .10 

3.  Concurrently  wide  publicity  given  Blair  House  talks 11  augmented 
by  apparent  attempt  keep  them  secret  from  world  caused  considerable 
worsening  of  this  situation  and  it  may  be  that  statement  by  Eyskens 
in  Senate  last  summer  that  “no  secret  treaty”  on  uranium  existed  may 
also  have  adverse  influence  on  position  of  present  government  on  the 
subject  of  uranium  (as  Embassy  pointed  out  it  believes  Eyskens  would 
have  been  well-advised  to  have  merety  referred  to  Spaak’s  above- 
mentioned  statement  of  July  3, 1947) . 

5  For  text  of  telegram  348  to  Brussels,  March  9,  1948,  see  Foreign  Relations, 

1948,  vol.  I,  Part  2,  p.  693. 

0  Dr.  Gaston  F.  Eyskens. 

7  Oscar  Bffiiogne. 

8  Paul  Van  Zeeland,  Belgian  Foreign  Minister. 

*  Tn  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Washington  on  September  16. 

1949,  Van  Zeeland  indicated  that  while  he  did  not  wish  to  take  up  the  question  of 
uranium  at  that  time,  he  reserved  the  right  to  do  so  at  some  later  date  (memo¬ 
randum  of  conversation,  not  printed,  by  Douglas  MacArthur,  2nd,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Western  European  Affairs;  Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy 
Files). 

10  Not  printed. 

11  On  the  evening  of  .July  14,  1949,  President  Truman  met  with  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  other 
officials  in  the  Executive  Branch,  and  a  Congressional  delegation  at  Blair  House 
to  discuss  cooperation  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy.  For  the  record  of  that  meeting,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  p.  476. 
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4.  Other  event  of  direct  bearing  on  subject  was  President’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Russia  has  atomic  bomb.  In  minds  of  many  Belgians, 
including  Sengier 12  and  Robiliart,13  who  have  hitherto  been  opposed 
to  building  of  reactor  in  Belgium  and  have  done  their  best  to  drag 
their  feet  to  that  end,  announcement  of  fact  that  Russia  has  bomb 
has  tended  to  remove  objection  to  building  of  such  reactor,  namely, 
danger  that  scientific  information  obtained  in  Belgium  might  leak  to 
Russia  which  they  feel  now  unfortunately  has  the  necessary 
information. 

5.  Re  Sengier’s  letter  to  Carroll  Wilson  contained  in  Embtel  1656, 
December  9, 14  stating  Belgian  delegation  will  not  deal  with  commer¬ 
cial  contracts,  Sengier  explained  last  summer,  as  previously  reported, 
that  he  had  confidence  of  Spaak  and  question  remained  to  be  answered 
did  he  have  confidence  of  Van  Zeeland.  Sengier’s  position  was  that 
1944  agreement  consists  of  three  sections :  first  and  last  deal  with  rela¬ 
tions  between  governments,  central  portion  re  commercial  contracts 
being  Sengier’s  province.  Sengier  says  he  has  been  driving  this  home 
to  Van  Zeeland  and  he  thinks  with  success;  and  in  that  letter  states 
Van  Zeeland  fully  approves  manner  in  which  Union  Miniere  and 
African  Metals  have  been  conducting  mining  and  commercial  matters 
and  V an  Zeeland  feels  nothing  should  be  modified  on  methods  or  prin¬ 
cipal  dealings  with  Combined  Development  Agency.15  I  assume  De¬ 
partment  reference  telegram  was  sent  prior  to  receipt  of  Embtel  14, 
January  5, 16  quoting  Sengier’s  letter  to  Lilienthal  January  5 17  reiter¬ 
ating  he  was  sending  Robiliart  in  his  (Sengier’s)  place  on  Belgian 
delegation  to  assure  that  arrangements  he  had  made  with  Van  Zeeland 
and  Wigny18  are  duly  respected;  namely,  that  existing  commercial 
contracts  for  raw  materials  and  agreement  made  on  isotopes  are  not 
to  be  interfered  with  by  delegation  (I  might  mention  in  passing  that 
Sengier’s  very  emphasis  on  this  point,  both  in  these  letters  and  in 
conversations  with  me,  may  indicate  his  concern  that  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  hold  Van  Zeeland  to  his  promise,  but  this  is  merely  a  hunch  on 

11  Edgar  E.  B.  Sengier,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union 
Minifere  du  Haut  Katanga. 

13  Herman  Robiliart,  Union  Miniftre  official ;  deputy  to  M.  Sengier. 

11  Sengier’s  letter  of  December  9,  1949,  to  Carroll  Wilson,  General  Manager  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  is  not  printed. 

“The  Combined  Development  Trust  was  established  by  the  Agreement  and 
Declaration  of  Trust,  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  British  Prime  Minister 
Winston  S.  Churchill  on  June  13,  1944 ;  for  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1944,  vol. 
ii,  pp.  1026-1028.  The  CDT  (subsequently  renamed  Combined  Development 
Agency)  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States-United  Kingdom- 
Canadian  Combined  Policy  Committee.  Its  function  was  to  secure  control  and 
insure  development  of  uranium  and  thorium  supplies. 

19  Telegram  14  from  Brussels.  January  5,  is  not  printed. 

17  Sengier’s  letter  to  David  E.  Lilienthal,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  is  not  printed. 

18  Pierre  Wigny,  Belgian  Minister  of  Colonies. 
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my  part) .  In  any  event,  I  believe  that  Sengier  will  do  his  utmost  to 
this  end. 

6.  I  feel,  however,  Sengier  would  be  relieved  if  rise  in  price  satis¬ 
factory  to  Van  Zeeland  could  be  arranged  since  I  assume  it  is  on  this 
point  which  he  fears  he  is  open  to  criticism  from  Van  Zeeland  (as 
indicated  by  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  January  5  reading  “the  ques¬ 
tion  of  price  will  remain  permanent  difficulty.  One  could  discuss  for 
years  to  come  what  is  ‘fair’  price  to  be  paid  for  such  rare  valuable 
material.  My  attitude  has  always  been  (see  my  letter  of  August  16  to 
Mr.  Wilson 19 )  that  we  should  get  a  price  not  lower  than  price  paid 
to  other  suppliers  for  contracts  involving  more  or  less  comparable 
top  wages.  For  instance,  Canada  and  possibly  South  Africa.”) 

7.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  these  price  differentials,  but  assuming 
they  are  significant,  I  don’t  doubt  Belgian  delegation  will  use  this 
for  bargaining  and,  hence,  inclusion  of  point  four  in  agenda.20 

8.  Whether  Sengier  would  like  increase  in  price  in  interests  of  his 
company — and  profit  motive  is  rarely  absent  from  Belgian  thinking — 
I  do  not  know,  but  when  he  returned  from  Washington  in  January 
of  1949,  he  expressed  himself  as  entirely  satisfied  with  the  new  price. 
Since  then,  however,  he  has  learned  we  are  making  presumably  ex¬ 
tensive  arrangements  for  obtaining  uranium  from  South  African  gold 
tailings  presumably  at  far  higher  cost  and  he  may  feel  he  is  pervious 
to  charge  of  not  having  obtained  enough  from  us,  possibly  combined 
with  mixed  feelings  at  prospect  of  ceasing  to  play  principal  role  as 
supplier  of  uranium.  These  feelings  are  not  easy  to  define  and  may 
spring  from  hurt  vanity  since  I  understand  we  feel  he  has  shown  most 
understanding  and  cooperative  attitude,  and  I  know  he  has  taken 
pride  and  pleasure  in  feeling  he  was  playing  important  role  in  co¬ 
operating  in  such  paramount  factor  in  our  defense  and  that  of  western 
Europe. 


19  Sengier’s  letter  to  Wilson,  August  16, 1949,  is  not  printed. 

“The  agenda  proposed  to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  Belgian  Embassy 
on  December  2, 1949,  read  in  agreed  translation  as  follows  : 

“1.  Determination  of  the  methods  whereby  Belgium  may  benefit  from  the 
progress  made  in  the  industrial  utilization  of  atomic  energy,  as  such  progress  is 
achieved. 

“2.  Determination  of  the  means  of  associating  Belgium  actively  in  scientific 
and  technical  research  to  the  extent  which  security  and  essential  military  secrets 
permit. 

“3.  Association  of  Belgium  in  all  negotiations  having  to  do  with  the  use  and 
distribution  of  the  ore  among  the  contracting  parties  of  the  1944  agreement. 

“4.  Increase  of  the  unit  price  stipulated  in  the  contract,  the  surplus  being 
deposited  into  a  Belgian  public  interest  fund. 

“5.  Formulation  of  a  joint  declaration  on  the  results  of  the  negotiations.” 
(Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files) 
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9.  Re  last  paragraph  Department  reference  telegram,  I  agree 
political  considerations  and  public  relations  of  Belgian  Government 
(specifically  Van  Zeeland’s  political  position)  outweigh  economic  as¬ 
pects,  but  if  in  terms  of  point  four  of  agenda  an  increase  of  unit  price 
is  stipulated  in  contract  and  surplus  deposited  to  Belgian  “public 
interest  fund”,  this  would,  in  my  opinion,  go  long  way  toward  amelio¬ 
rating  political  aspects.  In  other  words,  the  political  and  economic 
aspects  are  closely  tied  together  as  the  Belgian  delegation  may  assert 
and  not  without  reason. 

10.  If,  as  stated  by  Silvercruys  (see  memorandum  on  conversation 
December  2  21 )  this  increase  were  only  used  “to  defray  transportation 
and  living  expenses  of  those  Belgian  scientists  and  technicians  who 
might  come  to  United  States”  a  reasonable  increase  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  politic.  Silvercruys  reference  to  strengthening  of  “Belgian  science 
in  this  field”  smacks  of  constructions  of  reactor.  I  assume  Department 
still  would  like  for  security  reasons  to  prevent  the  construction  of 
one  in  Belgium  despite  Russian  bomb. 

11.  Presumably  drain  on  uranium,  should  Belgium  launch  into  ex¬ 
tensive  atomic  power  project  would  be  a  graver  consideration.  French 
reactors  and  reported  construction  of  reactors  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
are  increasingly  bringing  home  to  Belgians  feeling  that  they,  principal 
suppliers  uranium  to  United  States,  are  missing  boat. 

12.  No  doubt  French  are  ambitious  to  become  center  for  European 
atomic  energy  and  draw  in  smaller  countries  on  “joint”  effort.  While 
not  wishing  to  give  too  much  emphasis  to  Joliot’s22  influence  and 
his  contention  that  Europe  is  running  danger  of  becoming  completely 
subservient  to  United  States  in  new  all-powerful  science  of  atomic 
energy,  I  think  this  idea  may  have  some  effect  and  seems  to  have  been 
back  of  Dautry’s  23  proposals  to  European  movement  cultural  confer¬ 
ence  at  Lausanne  December  8.24  In  this  connection,  Freson 25  mentioned 
that  a  French  company  has  succeeded  in  outmaneuvering  an  American 
company  and  obtained  a  concession  to  refine  large  thorium  deposits  in 


a  The  memorandum  of  the  conversation  between  Baron  Silvercruys,  Belgian 
Ambassador  in  the  United  States,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  James  E.  Webb, 
December  2, 1949,  is  not  printed. 

23  Professor  Fr6d6ric  Joliot-Curie,  French  High  Commissioner  for  Atomic 
Energy. 

“Raoul  Dautry,  Administrator  General,  French  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

21  Reference  is  to  the  European  Cultural  Conference  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
December  9-12,  1949.  Among  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  was  the 
establishment  of  an  all-European  Institute  of  Nuclear  Physics. 

25  Secretary  General  of  the  Belgian  Inter-University  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Physics. 
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India.  Embassy  previously  learned  this  from  Gustafson 26  and  that 
same  company  obtained  similar  concession  Brazil,  giving  French  near 
monopoly  on  thorium  which  offers  great  prospects  in  “breeding  ’  as 
well  as  near  monopoly  in  rare  earths  which  occur  in  thorite  deposits. 
Accordingly,  the  Department  has  doubtless  weighed  these  factors  and 
may  come  to  conclusion  that  aiding  Belgium  in  constructing  reactor 
would  be  means  of  keeping  Belgium  out  of  French  atomic  orbit  and 
correspondingly  free  from  French  requests  for  uranium;  in  short 
divide  and  rule  and  cut  our  possible  future  uranium  losses. 

13.  In  summary,  therefore,  I  think  should  it  develop  that  (a)  pro¬ 
posed  “Belgian  public  interest  fund”  is  for  expenses  scholars  visits  to 
United  States,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  increase  price  uranium  to  this 
modest  end;  (5)  if  we  are  no  longer  greatly  concerned  on  secrecy  and 
do  not  fear  Belgian  drain  on  uranium  mentioned  above,  we  might  well 
also  go  as  far  as  to  give  enough  to  enable  Belgium  build  or  contribute 
toward  building  an  experimental  reactor  (having  in  mind  there  is 
already  a  primitive  one  in  F ranee  and  more  advanced  one  under  con¬ 
struction  there  and  two  reported  under  construction  in  Scandinavia). 
The  foregoing  would,  I  think,  quiet  Belgians  and  the  amount  they 
want  may  not  prove  excessive.  Furthermore,  in  last  analysis,  Belgians 
have  the  uranium.  If  they  want  to  build  reactor  here  or  in  Congo,  they 
eventually  will  do  it  with  or  without  our  aid  and  know-how. 

14.  It  will  be  recalled  Van  Zeeland  suggested  possibility  building 
reactor  in  Congo,  but  I  fear  this  may  not  prove  workable  compromise 
since  it  would  mean  transfer  most  of  Belgium’s  very  limited  number 
of  physicists  to  that  colony. 

15.  As  Gustafson  quite  rightly  suggested  during  recent  visit  to 
Brussels,  we  could  take  line  that  what  Belgium  contributes  in  granting 
lower  price  than  other  suppliers  of  uranium  can  be  considered  as  Bel¬ 
gian  contribution  to  MDAP  for  which  Belgium  might  claim  credit. 
I  fear,  however,  though  his  reasoning  is  sound,  it  may  unfortunately 
not  adequately  meet  Van  Zeeland’s  political  problems  and  aspirations. 

16.  On  balance,  therefore,  and  assuming  AEC  has  adequate  funds, 
I  feel  if  reasonable  concession  on  price  plus  reasonable  amount  addi¬ 
tional  scientific  information  will  satisfy  Belgians,  this  is  line  to  take ; 
but  Department  will  realize  I  have  before  me  only  limited  picture  as 
seen  from  Belgium. 

Murphy 

26  John  K.  Gustafson,  Director  of  Raw  Materials  Operations,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 
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Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Flies 1 

Memorandum  by  Messrs.  Adrian  S.  Fisher 2  and  R.  Gordon  Arneson 3 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  January  18, 1950. 

Subject :  Tripartite  Atomic  Energy  Talks 

We  are  now  at  a  point  where  we  are  unable  to  set  down  a  firm 
Administration  position  on  our  atomic  energy  relations  with  the 
British  and  the  Canadians  without  having  a  general  discussion  of  the 
main  issues  among  yourself,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,4  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Furthermore,  it  would  seem 
to  be  unprofitable  at  this  time  to  have  any  further  informal  discussion 
with  Sir  Oliver  Franks  5  until  the  three  principals  have  had  a  chance 
to  touch  base  with  each  other. 

The  position  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  that  while  a  full 
partnership  with  the  British  and  the  Canadians  would  appear  to  be  a 
good  tiling,  its  primary  justification  lies  in  terms  of  the  general  fabric 
of  our  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  the  military  advantages  with  respect  to  which  we  must  turn 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  evaluation.  To  elaborate,  the  benefits 
of  combining  the  programs  rather  than  running  them  as  independent 
programs,  if  stated  solely  in  terms  of  increased  explosive  power  ob¬ 
tained  by  mixing  British  plutonium  with  United  States  uranium,  is 
extremely  small — in  the  neighborhood  of  1  percent.  The  real  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  production  program  must  therefore  be  sought  in  terms 
of  the  catalytic  effect  of  introducing  British  scientific  personnel  with 
their  new  ideas  and  fresh  point  of  view  into  a  program  which  might 
otherwise  become  stale.  While  the  AEC  is  prepared  to  give  some  quan¬ 
titative  description  of  the  numbers  of  people  involved  and  the  nature 
of  their  scientific  attainment,  any  evaluation  of  the  benefits  achieved 
from  this  sort  of  arrangement  must  of  necessity  be  highly  subjective. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Department  of  State,  a  mutually 
satisfactory  full  partnership  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  is  consonant 
with  our  general  relations  with  the  British  and  the  Canadians.  An 
effective  partnership  in  this  field  would  increase  our  collective 


1  Lot  57D688,  a  consolidated  lot  file  in  the  Department  of  State  containing 

documentation  on  atomic  energy  policy,  1944-1962. 

3  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State;  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  1948-1949. 

*  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  James  E.  Webb,  for  atomic 
energy  policy.  Arneson  was  the  ranking  officer  of  the  Department  devoting 
exclusive  attention  to  atomic  energy  matters.  Although  administratively  an 
assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary,  he  frequently  reported  directly  to  Secretary 
Acheson. 

4  Louis  A.  Johnson. 

*  The  British  Ambassador  in  the  United  States. 
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strength.  The  Department,  however,  in  maintaining  the  necessity  for 
such  an  arrangement,  would  wish  to  have  the  agreement  and  support 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  AEC  to  the  extent  of  their 
respective  legitimate  interests. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  in  the  field  of  weapons  research,  develop¬ 
ment  and  production,  with  the  exception  of  the  duration  of  the  agree¬ 
ment — which  still  is  open  for  discussion — it  would  appear  that  the 
British  position  is  very  near  the  position  which  we  were  authorized 
to  explore  with  them  in  the  National  Security  Council  paper  of 
March  2, 1949,®  as  approved  by  the  President.  The  British  seem  to  have 
met  us  very  closely  on  the  questions  of  base  rights,  joint  training 
programs,  and  other  such  military  arrangements  as  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  thought  desirable.  This  also  is  in  line  with  the  March  2 
NSC  paper  on  the  U.S.  objectives.  As  regards  the  question  of  storage 
of  weapons,  although  the  U.K.  and  U.S.  approaches  are  different,  the 
end  result  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  same. 

The  areas  in  which,  at  the  present  at  least,  the  explorations  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  British  position  may  differ  substantially  from  the  ob¬ 
jectives  outlined  in  the  March  2  NSC  paper  are  (1)  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  production  in  the  area  from  raw  materials  to  fissionable 
materials  and  (2)  the  area  of  further  development  (atomic  power) 
not  directly  related  to  atomic  weapons.  In  these  areas  the  March  2 
paper  indicated  that  the  U.S.  interest  lay  in  securing  both  complete 
exchange  of  information  and  complete  collaboration  throughout  the 
entire  program  with  the  major  production  effort  being  in  this  country 
and  all  decisions  with  respect  to  the  program  being  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  will  lead  to  the  maximum  advance  in  the 
combined  program.  The  position  of  the  U.K.,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  while  they  are  prepared  to  meet  our  point  of  view  in  this  field  to 
the  extent  of  limiting  those  production  operations  which  might  hamper 
ours  because  of  a  competing  drain  on  raw  materials,  and  while  in  fact 
they  do  not  contemplate  a  great  deal  over  and  above  that  which  they 
would  do  if  the  principle  of  maximum  combined  effort  were  adopted, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  that  principle  as  a  guide  for  their 
future  decisions  in  the  areas  other  than  that  of  atomic  weapons.  The 
British  are  of  the  view  that  they  should  be  free  to  undertake  work  in 
the  ore-to-fissionable-materials  area  so  long  as  such  work  does  not 


0  On  March  2,  1949,  a  Special  Committee  of  the  National  Security  Council  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  submitted  a  report  to  President  Truman 
recommending  negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  looking  toward 
regularization  of  cooperation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  cooperation  which  had 
been  sporadic  and  which  rested  on  an  uncertain  basis  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  passage  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  (PL  585, 
79  Cong.,  60  Stat.  755).  For  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  and  documenta¬ 
tion  on  efforts  pursuant  thereto,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  pp.  443  ff. 
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detract  from  the  major  weapons  effort  in  this  country,  either  in  terms 
of  raw  materials  or  scientific  manpower. 

Before  proceeding  to  analyze  our  interest  and  intent  in  these  ne¬ 
gotiations,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  U.S.  participants  are  in 
agreement  that  a  limited  or  particularized  exchange  of  information 
has  many  shortcomings.  Based  largely  on  the  experience  under  the 
modus  vivendi, 7  it  is  agreed  that  the  exchange  of  information  to 
provide  maximum  advantage  should  be  across-the-board. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  consider  what  the  U.S.  interest  is  in  obtaining 
from  the  British  an  assurance  that  they  will  not  engage  in  additional 
production  activities  in  the  U.K. — even  though  those  production  activi¬ 
ties  do  not  compete  for  essential  raw  materials — if  these  production 
activities  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  might  more  efficiently  be 
conducted  in  the  U.S.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  negotiating  objectives 
of  the  March  2  paper,  which  the  exploratory  talks  have  indicated  the 
U.K.  will  not  accept.  It  must  be  assumed  in  considering  this  question 
that  there  have  been  constructed  in  the  U.S.  all  the  production  facilities 
considered  essential  for  the  combined  weapons  program.  In  particular 
terms  the  question  is,  assuming  that  this  is  the  case,  what  objection 
does  the  U.S.  have  if  the  U.K.  construct  in  England  a  low  separation 
diffusion  plant  and  later  is  in  a  position  to  supplement  it  with  a  high 
separation  diffusion  plant,  which  would  put  them  in  possession  of 
facilities  for  producing  uranium-235  similar  to,  but  smaller  than,  those 
now  in  existence  at  Oak  Ridge.  On  the  basis  of  the  proposals  made  by 
the  U.K.,  it  is  assumed  that  these  plants  would  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  U.S.  requirements  for  raw  material  and  that  the  sending  of 
British  scientists  to  help  in  the  combined  program  centered  in  the  U.S. 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  It  must  be  recognized  of  course  that  there 
is  always  a  question  whether,  in  view  of  a  substantial  program  existing 
in  the  U.K.,  it  would  be  a  second  team  that  would  come  to  this  country. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  those  scientists  who  would  be  engaged  in 
the  LSD  and  HSD  operations  in  the  U.K.  would  not  have  much  to 
offer  to  U.S.  operations  in  this  area  in  which  the  U.S.  already  has  a 
full-blown  program. 

This  country  would  appear  to  have  three  interests  in  this  regard. 
The  first  is,  that  both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K.  suffer  to  the  extent 
that  men  and  materials  are  expended  by  the  U.K.  in  England  for  the 
construction  of  what  are  essentially  duplicate  facilities  if  those  men 
and  materials  might  have  been  utilized  either  here  or  in  the  U.K.  on 
some  other  phase  of  the  program  which  is  complementary  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  program  and  hence  would  advance  the  combined  program  to  a 

7  Reference  is  to  the  modus  vivendi  for  tripartite  cooperation,  concluded  by  the 
United  States,  -the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  and  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Combined  Policy  Committee,  January  7,  1948 ;  for  text,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2,  p.  683. 
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greater  degree.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  scientific  personnel  and 
the  materials  utilized  in  this  type  of  design  construction  and  produc¬ 
tion  activities,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  needed  in  this 
country.  We  should  scrutinize  very  carefully  the  suggestion  that  there 
are  alternative  lines  of  endeavor  in  the  atomic  energy  program  in 
which  this  effort  might  more  profitably  be  expended  in  England. 

The  second  interest  grows  from  the  fact  that  in  matters  of  high 
strategic  and  military  importance,  it  is  very  seldom  possible  to  have 
a  “surplus.”  While  we  may  now  say  that  our  program  in  the  U.S. 
takes  care  of  our  full  strategic  requirements,  these  requirements  were 
not  computed  by  any  magic  formula.  We  know  that  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gency  the  combined  program  would  rely  on  all  production  facilities 
which  could  produce  the  material  to  go  into  weapons  and,  to  that 
extent,  the  combined  program  is  worse  off  if  portions  of  it  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  relatively  vulnerable  England.  But  the  alternatives  are 
not  construction  of  these  production  facilities  in  the  U.K.  or  in  the 
U.S.  They  are  the  construction  of  these  facilities  in  the  U.K.  with 
British  resources  or  not  at  all.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  atomic 
bombs  that  can  be  effective  in  war  are  those  which  are  in  existence 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  resume  a 
wholesale  evacuation  of  the  British  Isles  of  all  production  facilities 
of  strategic  importance,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  an  objection  based  on 
this  point  can  be  pressed  very  strongly. 

A  third  point  of  view  that  has  been  expressed  is  that  in  giving  the 
U.K.  information  in  all  fields  of  atomic  energy,  the  U.S.  has  an  inter¬ 
est  in  obtaining  from  the  British  an  agreement  to  keep  their  program 
to  a  minimum,  so  that  they  will  not  be  given  a  free  ride  by  the  U.S. 
in  the  industrial  field  and  be  in  a  superior  competitive  position  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  in  the  field  of  industrial  application  of  atomic 
energy  at  some  later  date. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  what  is  immediately  at  issue  are  not 
industrial  applications  of  atomic  energy  which  are  immediately  useful 
in  the  production  of  power,  but  rather  the  production  facilities  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  supplies  of  uranium-235  (as  well  as  plutonium),  which 
would  be  essential  for  industrial  applications  if  any  should  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Information  is  valuable  only  if  the  recipient  is  in  position 
to  use  it,  and  it  is  not  much  of  an  informational  exchange  which  says 
to  the  British :  “We  will  give  you  information  concerning  industrial 
uses,  but  you  must  not  construct  facilities  to  assure  you  an  adequate 
supply  of  uranium-235,  for  use  in  any  practicable  benefits  which  might 
be  obtained  in  the  industrial  field.”  This  country  might  well  expect 
allocation  of  effort  on  the  basis  of  the  maximization  of  advantage  to 
the  combined  program.  Such  a  requirement  might  be  justified  to  pre¬ 
vent  them — in  a  sense — from  developing  a  program  designed  to  “skim 
the  cream”  off  the  large  amount  of  past  U.S.  research.  But  it  is  clear 
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that  the  British  could  never  agree  to  forego  the  production  plants 
which  would  be  necessary  to  support  a  production  of  industrial  appli¬ 
cation  should  any  be  developed  on  a  combined  basis,  and  insistence 
on  this  by  the  U.S.  representatives  would  appear  to  have  the  sole 
effect  of  making  any  collaboration  impossible. 

Adrian  S.  Fisiier 
R.  Gordon  Arneson 


PM  Files  1 

Memorandum  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 

Council  {Lay)  to  the  Secretary  of  State  2 

top  secret  Washington,  January  19,  1950. 

Subject :  Development  of  Thermonuclear  Weapons  3 
At  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  memo¬ 
randum  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  subject,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  furnished 
herewith  for  information  in  connection  with  the  study  on  this  subject 
by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 

[Annex] 

Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

{Johnson) 

top  secret  Washington,  13  January  1950. 

Subject :  Request  for  Comments  on  Military  Views  of  Members  of 
General  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  studied  the  memorandum  from  your 
Deputy  for  Atomic  Energy  Matters  dated  14  December  1949, 4  together 


1  Files  retained  by  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 

2  Copy  also  transmitted  to  David  E.  Lilienthal,  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

3  On  November  19,  1949,  President  Truman  designated  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  as  a  special  committee  of  the  National  Security  Council  to  advise 
him  on  the  question  of  whether  the  United  States  should  develop  thermonuclear 
weapons.  For  the  President’s  directive  and  documentation  regarding  its  implemen¬ 
tation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i.  pp.  587  if.  For  additional  information 
on  the  question  of  developing  the  hydrogen  bomb,  see  Hewlett  and  Duncan,  Chap¬ 
ters  12  and  13 ;  R.  Gordon  Arneson,  “The  H-Bomb  Decision,”  Foreign  Service 
Journal,  May  1969,  p.  27,  and  June  1969,  p.  24;  and  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  In  the  Matter  of  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer:  Transcript  of  Hearing  before 
Personnel  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  12,  1954-May  6,  1954  (Wash¬ 
ington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1954). 

1  The  memorandum  under  reference  has  not  been  found  in  the  files  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Robert  LeBaron  was  Deputy  for  Atomic  Energy  Matters 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  A.  Johnson. 
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with  the  enclosures  thereto.  They  note  that  these  enclosures  include 
a  report  prepared  by  the  General  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  at  its  18th  meeting  in  which  its  position  regard¬ 
ing  the  development,  production,  and  use  of  the  thermonuclear 
(Super)  weapon  was  set  forth.  In  addition,  they  have  noted  the  views 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  as 
expressed  in  their  letters  in  the  Annexes  to  the  subject  report.5  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  understand  that  other  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  this  matter. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  the  interest  of  clarity  and  conciseness, 
have  consolidated  the  major  points  raised  in  the  subject  report  and 
in  the  letters  by  the  members  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  into 
five  categories,  namely,  General,  Military  Value,  Diplomatic  Value, 
Psychological  Value,  and  Moral  Value,  and  have  made  their  com¬ 
ments  responsive  to  the  following  interrogatories  which  comprise  the 
points  raised  under  each  category.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  tenor  and  the  emphasis  of  the  questions  are 
such  as  to  assume  public  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  super 
bomb  by  the  United  States.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reaffirm  their 
view  that  “any  decisions  or  actions  pertaining  to  the  United  States’ 
effort  to  develop  a  thermonuclear  weapon  or  any  determination  of  its 
feasibility  constitute  a  military  secret  of  highest  classification”.* * 

a.  General. 

Question:  Is  it  necessary  now  to  launch  a  “crash”  program  for  the 
development  of  a  super  bomb  ? 

Comment:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  this  time  believe  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  launch  a  “crash”  program.  However,  they  consider 
the  following  program  to  be  the  minimum  effort  which  should  be 
undertaken  at  this  time : 

(1)  The  determination  of  the  technical  feasibility  of  a  thermonu¬ 
clear  explosion  as  a  matter  of  top  priority. 

(2)  Studies  of  the  necessary  delivery  vehicle  and  ordnance  problems 
should  proceed  concurrently  with  (1)  above  and  should  not  necessarily 
await  trial  of  a  thermonuclear  assembly. 


®  The  report  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee,  October  SO,  1949,  is  not 
printed.  Its  first  part  urged  increased  production  of  fissionable  material.  The 
second  part  recommended  against  the  high-priority  development  of  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapons.  For  texts  of  the  letter  from  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee,  transmitting  the  report  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  October  30,  1949,  and  two  letters  express¬ 
ing  the  views  of  individual  members  of  the  GAC  (annexes  to  the  report),  see 
Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  p.  569.  The  GAC  report  is  further  described  in 
Hewlett  and  Duncan,  pp.  383-385. 

*  Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  dated  23  November  1949,  subject : 
“The  United  States  Military  Position  with  Respect  to  the  Development  of  the 
Thermonuclear  Weapon.”  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  595.] 
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(3)  Decisions  pertaining  to  the  production  of  thermonuclear 
weapons  in  any  quantity  should  be  deferred  pending  further  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  ultimate  feasibility  of  a  thermonuclear  explosion  and  the 
feasibility  of  an  appropriate  weapon  carrier. 

b.  Military  Value. 

(1)  Question:  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  a  possible  enemy  of 
the  United  States  if  it  became  known  that  the  United  States  had 
undertaken  the  development  of  a  super  bomb  ? 

Comment:  Just  as  the  known  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  is 
considered  to  have  been  a  deterrent  to  aggression  on  the  part  of  a 
possible  enemy  so  would  it  be  the  case  with  the  super  bomb  as  well. 
However,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  convinced  that  the  United 
States  is  not  the  only  nation  interested  in  the  development  of  a  super 
weapon.  They  are  aware  of  the  possibility  that  even  the  secret  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  super  bomb  in  the  United  States  may,  by  devious  means, 
assist  a  possible  enemy  in  the  development  of  a  similar  weapon.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  constantly  reminded,  because  of  their  responsibility  for 
the  military  security  of  the  United  States,  of  the  fact  that  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  proceed  along  normal  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  physics  to  the  goal  of  a  super  bomb  would  not  deter 
a  possible  enemy  from  such  development  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
United  States  success,  if  known,  might  have  a  sobering  effect  in  favor 
of  peace. 

(2)  Question:  What  effect  would  possession  of  the  super  bomb 
have  upon  the  defensive  power  of  the  United  States  ? 

Comment  :  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  realize  that  a  balance  between 
the  defensive  and  the  offensive  aspects  of  warfare  is  essential  if  the 
United  States  is  so  to  mobilize  its  strategic  resources  that  it  can  develop 
its  full  capabilities  against  an  enemy.  The  nature  of  modern  war  is 
such  that  defense  alone  cannot  bring  about  a  favorable  decision.  They 
believe  that  the  truism,  “the  best  defense  is  a  good  offense”,  is  still 
valid.  Hence,  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  within  the 
arsenal  of  the  United  States  a  weapon  of  the  greatest  capability,  in 
this  case  the  super  bomb.  Such  a  weapon  would  improve  our  defense  in 
its  broadest  sense,  as  a  potential  offensive  weapon,  a  possible  deterrent 
to  war,  a  potential  retaliatory  weapon,  as  well  as  a  defensive  weapon 
against  enemy  forces. 

(3)  Question:  Would  it  be  preferable  for  the  United  States  to 
undertake  an  all-out  defensive  program  rather  than  expending 
national  effort  on  production  of  the  super  bomb  ? 

Comment:  The  comments  to  the  General  question  (subparagraph 
a)  and  to  question  (2)  above  apply  to  this  question  as  well.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  would  reiterate  that  no  all-out  defensive  program  for 
the  United  States  would  of  itself  assure  victory  in  modern  war. 
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(4)  Question:  Would  possession  of  the  super  bomb  increase  the 
United  States  retaliatory  power  and  strength  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  be  decisive  ? 

Comment:  Possession  of  the  super  bomb  would  most  certainly  in¬ 
crease  the  United  States  retaliatory  power  and  total  military  strength. 
Whether  the  increase  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  of  itself  a  decision, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  not  certain.  They  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  such  a  weapon  might  be  a  decisive  factor 
if  properly  used  and  prefer  that  such  a  possibility  be  at  the  will  and 
control  of  the  United  States  rather  than  of  an  enemy. 

(5)  Question:  If  the  value  of  the  super  bomb  is  regarded  as 
only  that  of  retaliation,  would  the  atomic  bomb  also  be  relegated  to 
that  category  ? 

Comment :  If  any  type  of  atomic  weapon  is  to  be  used  for  retalia¬ 
tion  only,  then  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  types  of  atomic  weapons 
will  be  relegated  to  this  category.  However,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
cannot  accept  as  a  premise  that  either  the  super  bomb  or  the  atomic 
bomb  is  valuable  only  as  a  weapon  of  retaliation. 

(6)  Question:  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  program  for  the 
development  of  the  super  bomb  upon  the  improvement  of  existing 
weapons  and  other  means  of  defense  ? 

Comment:  Such  a  program  is  certain  to  cost  the  United  States 
a  large  number  of  dollars,  and  would  require  considerable  fissionable 
materials  and  industrial  effort.  Based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
present  atomic  bomb  program  will  be  carried  out,  various  estimates 
indicate  that  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  million  dollars 
will  be  necessary  to  produce  the  additional  materials  for  a  super 
weapon.  The  assignment  of  some  facilities  and  materials  to  the  super 
weapon  would  to  some  extent  interfere  with  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  program  for  military  and  peacetime  application  of  atomic 
energy.  However,  the  cost  in  money,  materials,  and  in  industrial  and 
research  effort  in  developing  a  super  bomb  appears  to  be  within  the 
capability  of  the  United  States  without  materially  interfering  with 
improvement  of  existing  weapons  and  other  means  of  defense. 

(7)  Question:  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  development  and 
production  of  the  Super  upon  the  capability  of  the  United  States 
industrial  potential  for  conversion  to  a  wartime  basis? 

Comment:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  of  the  opinion  that,  based 
upon  the  estimated  cost  of  a  normal  super  bomb  development  program 
(not  a  “crash”  program),  the  development  of  a  super  bomb  is  within 
the  capability  of  the  Ignited  States  and  will  not  interfere  materially 
with  the  conversion  to  a  wartime  basis  of  the  United  States  war  poten¬ 
tial.  It  is  true  that  the  development  program  will  interfere  somewhat 
but  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  through 
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the  possession  of  the  super  Aveapon  would  more  than  offset  any  dis¬ 
advantages  that  might  result  from  any  foreseeable  delay  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  United  States  industrial  potential  to  a  wartime  basis. 

(8)  Question:  Would  the  super  bomb  be  delivered  with  more 
assurance  than  the  atomic  bomb  ? 

Comment:  The  development  of  the  carrier  vehicle  will  depend 
largely  on  the  characteristics,  physical  dimensions  and  weight  of  the 
weapon.  There  is  no  reason  to  beliei^e  that  the  delivery  problem  will 
be  more  acute  with  the  super  than  with  the  fission  bomb,  considering 
the  reduced  accuracy  of  delivery  required. 

(9)  Question:  Is  the  Super  the  only  weapon  which  Avouid  destroy 
certain  heavy  enemy  structures  ? 

Comment:  Because  of  the  theoretical  and  technical  nature  of  the 
problem  and  in  view  of  the  press  of  time,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Avouid  prefer  to  withhold  comment  on  this  question.  They  understand 
that  the  Weapons  Sj^stems  Evaluation  Group  has  provided  you  Avith 
its  answer  to  the  question. 

(10)  Question:  What  Avouid  be  the  effects  of  strategic  use  of  the 
Super  by  naval  carriers  ? 

Comment:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  the  effects  of 
the  strategic  use  of  the  super  bomb  by  naval  carriers  Avonld  not  be 
different  from  the  effects  by  other  vehicles.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  strategic  effects  of  the  super  bomb 
rather  than  with  the  question  of  Service  delivery. 

(11)  Question:  What  is  the  tactical  value  of  the  super  bomb  ? 

Comment:  Considering  the  nature  of  the  military  forces  available 

to  our  most  probable  enemy  and  his  use  of  such  forces,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  super  bomb 
will  have  a  high  tactical  value  in  special  situations  for  use  against 
such  targets  as  his  massed  forces  might  provide. 

(12)  Question:  Should  research  continue  on  thermonuclear  re¬ 
actions  or  should  it  be  publicly  forsworn  ? 

Comment :  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  strongly  reaffirm  their  opinion 
that  United  States  research  on  thermonuclear  reactions  should  be 
continued  at  least  until  such  time  as  an  agreement  for  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  is  reached 
in  the  United  Nations.  Further,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  interpose 
serious  objections  to  any  unilateral  United  States  decision  which  would 
deprive  the  military  of  the  results  of  research  in  the  thermonuclear 
field.  Accordingly,  there  should  be  no  forswearing,  either  publicly  or 
otherwise,  of  thermonuclear  research ;  rather,  effort  should  be  made  to 
pursue  such  research  with  highest  security  precautions.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  again  point  out  that  research 
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in  this  field  will  continue  regardless  of  United  States  decision,  since 
such  research  is  a  normal  and  logical  atomic  development. 

(13)  Question:  If  the  super  bomb  is  developed,  should  its  effect 
be  demonstrated  as  an  example  ? 

Comment:  No.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  any  possible 
moral  and  psychological  advantages  of  a  demonstration  are  out¬ 
weighed  by  its  many  well-known  military  disadvantages. 

(14)  Question:  Would  the  super  bomb  be  in  a  class  outside  that 
of  a  “military”  weapon  because  it  would  be  directed  at  the  destruction 
of  large  cities  or  rendering  large  areas  uninhabitable  for  long  periods  ? 

Comment:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  not.  They  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  proper  and  efficient  use  of  any  weapon  available  to 
them.  Further,  they  do  not  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  the  super  bomb 
can  be  used  only  as  implied  in  the  question.  They  do  not  intend  to 
destroy  large  cities  per  se;  rather,  only  to  attack  such  targets  as  are 
necessary  in  Avar  in  order  to  impose  the  national  objectives  of  the 
United  States  upon  an  enemy. 

c.  Diplomatic  Value. 

Although  this  is  a  field  in  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not  have 
primary  cognizance,  they  believe  that  the  following  questions  have 
military  connotations  and  as  such  are  within  their  purview. 

(1)  Question:  Would  the  United  States  national  policy  be 
strengthened  by  overt  or  covert  possession  of  the  super  bomb  ? 

Comment:  Since  national  policy  is  greatly  dependent  upon  a  na¬ 
tion’s  military  capability  and  since  the  super  bomb  would  materially 
increase  that  capability,  the  answer  to  this  question  is  definitely  in  the 
affirmative.  Conversely,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  the 
United  States  would  be  in  an  intolerable  position  if  a  possible  enemy 
possessed  the  bomb  and  the  United  States  did  not. 

(2)  Question:  What  effect  Avould  renunciation  of  the  super  bomb 
by  the  United  States  have  upon  the  world  ? 

Comment:  In  the  present  world,  where  peace  and  security  rests  so 
completely  on  the  military  capability  of  the  United  States  vis-a-ATis 
Communist  aggression,  it  Avould  be  foolhardy  altruism  for  the  United 
States  voluntarily  to  weaken  its  capability  by  such  a  renunciation. 
Public  renunciation  by  the  United  States  of  super  bomb  development 
might  be  interpreted  as  the  first  step  in  unilateral  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  all  atomic  weapons,  a  course  which  Avould  inevitably  be  followed 
by  major  international  realignments  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  peace  of  the  Avorld  generally  and,  specifically,  the 
security  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  jeopardized. 

(3)  Question:  Would  introduction  of  United  States  renunciation 
of  the  super  bomb  into  armament  negotiations  change  the  course  of 
these  discussions  ? 
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Comment :  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  having  been  closely  associated 
with  the  armament  negotiations  in  the  United  Nations,  believe  that 
the  record  of  such  negotiations  indicates  the  impossibility  of  a  change 
in  the  course  of  future  negotiations  until  the  USSR  alters  its  un¬ 
compromising  attitude.  It  is  likely  that  known  possession  of  the  super 
bomb  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  lack  of  such  a  bomb 
on  the  part  of  the  USSR  could  well  affect  future  armament 
negotiations. 

(4)  Question:  Should  the  United  States  postpone  the  super  bomb 
project  until  the  response  of  other  nations  has  been  received? 

Comment :  Except  possibly  for  such  nations  as  were  closely  and 
intimately  allied  with  the  United  States  in  World  War  II  in  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Project  and  which  higher  authority  may  decide  to  consult, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  of  the  opinion  that  responses  from  other 
nations  should  not  be  sought.  Again,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe 
that  there  are  nations  which,  upon  seeing  the  possibility  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  super  bomb,  will  pursue  that  development  to  a  feasible  end 
without  first  seeking  outside  response. 

d.  Psychological  Value. 

(1)  Question:  What  effect  would  fear  of  the  use  of  a  super  bomb 
by  an  enemy  have  upon  the  United  States  ? 

Comment:  One  effect  most  certainly  would  be  that  those  persons 
who  really  fear  the  use  by  an  enemy  of  a  super  bomb  on  the  United 
States  would  bring  a  tremendous  pressure  to  bear  to  provide  a  maxi¬ 
mum  defense  for  each  locality  in  which  they  happened  to  live  and 
work.  As  a  result  of  such  pressures  and  demands,  the  strategic  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States  could  be  so  diverted  to  defensive  require¬ 
ments  that  the  United  States  would  find  itself  unable  to  generate 
sufficient  offensive  power  to  gain  victory. 

(2)  Question:  What  effect  would  fear  of  the  use  of  the  super 
bomb  by  the  United  States  have  upon  an  enemy  ? 

Comment :  The  comments  to  the  question  immediately  above  apply 
in  this  case  in  reverse  order.  Further,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe 
that  fear  of  the  use  of  a  super  bomb  by  the  United  States  might  deter 
an  enemy  from  taking  aggressive  action. 

(3)  Question:  What  effect  would  known  possession  of  the  super 
bomb  by  the  United  States  have  upon  the  public  ? 

Comment :  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  demand  that  those  charged  with  the  military  security  should 
have  the  most  modern  effective  weapons.  The  public  expects  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  a 
war  while  at  the  same  time  being  prepared  to  win  a  war  should  it 
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(4)  Question :  Would  known  possession  of  the  super  bomb  grossly 
alter  the  psychological  balance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR? 

Comment:  They  believe  it  would,  and,  further,  that  the  balance 
would  be  grossly  in  favor  of  the  United  States  until  such  time  as  the 
USSR  had  developed  a  stock  pile  of  super  bombs. 

(5)  Question:  What  effect  did  announcement  of  the  Russian  ex¬ 
plosion  have  upon  the  feeling  of  security  of  the  American  public? 

Comment:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  informed  that  this  is  a 
question  now  under  highest  priority  study  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  So  far  as  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
concerned,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  now  feels  less  secure  than  prior  to  their  knowledge  of 
Russian  possession  of  atomic  capability  and  that  the  public  expects 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  take  action  necessary  to  regain  the 
favorable  balance  previously  held. 

e.  Moral  Value. 

(1)  Question:  Would  the  moral  position  of  the  United  States  in 
the  eyes  of  Americans  and  the  people  of  the  world  be  changed  by 
knowledge  of  United  States  development  of  the  super  bomb  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  United  States  position  of  leadership  would  be 
altered  ? 

Comment:  There  are  people  of  the  world  who  believe  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  and  the  rectitude  of  the  United  States  in  its  position  as  a  world 
leader.  Further,  there  are  people  who  malign  that  leadership  at  every 
opportunity.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  the  former  will 
look  to  the  United  States  to  retain  its  moral  and  physical  leadership 
position  and  will  expect  the  United  States  to  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  in  order  to  do  so.  Friendly  peoples  undoubtedly  would 
accept  the  development  of  a  super  bomb  as  a  requirement  for  main¬ 
taining  the  world  power  position.  They  know  that  the  United  States 
would  never  use  such  power  for  aggrandizement  but  would  use  it 
in  order  to  protect  the  security  interests  of  those  people  who,  too, 
seek  the  achievement  of  international  peace  and  security.  Those  who 
malign  the  position  of  the  United  States  will  believe  that  which  they 
are  told  to  believe. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
recommendation  of  such  action  as  they  see  necessary  to  achieve  a  mili¬ 
tary  position  for  the  United  States  that  will,  in  the  first  instance,  deter 
a  possible  enemy  from  undertaking  war  and,  in  the  last  instance,  win 
that  war  should  an  enemy  undertake  it.  They  believe  that  it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  determine  conclusively  the  feasibility  of  a  thermonuclear 
explosion  and  its  characteristics.  Such  determination  is  essential  for 
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U.S.  defense  planning,  preparations  for  retaliation,  and  direction 
for  our  research  and  development  programs.  There  are  undoubtedly  a 
number  of  moral  objections  which  may  be  considered  to  argue  against 
research  and  development  by  the  United  States  leading  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  test  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon.  The  above  military  con¬ 
siderations  outweigh  such  possible  objections.  In  addition,  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  in  war  it  is  folly  to  argue  whether 
one  weapon  is  more  immoral  than  another.  For,  in  the  larger  sense, 
it  is  war  itself  which  is  immoral,  and  the  stigma  of  such  immorality 
must  rest  upon  the  nation  which  initiates  hostilities. 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

Omar  N.  Bradley 
Chairman 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


Acheson  Papers  1 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  2 

top  secret  [Washington,]  January  19,  1950. 

Admiral  Souers  3  called  me  today  to  say  that  the  President  men¬ 
tioned  the  publicity  on  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  said  that  he  had  a  re¬ 
port  from  Sec.  Johnson  4  which  to  him  made  a  lot  of  sense  and  lie  was 
inclined  to  think  that  was  what  we  should  do.  The  President  had 
given  Admiral  Souers  two  copies  of  the  memorandum  and  asked  that 
one  be  given  to  me  and  one  to  Mr.  Lilienthal.  The  report  actually  was 
from  General  Bradley  to  Secretary  Johnson.  Admiral  Souers  said  he 
thought  someone  was  playing  on  the  unilateral  side,  but  he  would  get 
it  back  into  the  1STSC  machinery  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  too  far 
afield.  He  thought  the  State  Department  people  had  seen  it,  but  I  said 
I  was  sure  I  had  not  had  it. 

I  said  I  had  been  talking  with  Paul  Nitze  5  this  afternoon  and  asked 
him  to  talk  with  Admiral  Souers  about  a  paper  we  have  been  working 
on  here.6 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Admiral  that  before  I  committed  myself  to  any 
position  on  the  matter  I  had  wanted  to  see  all  the  people  Lilienthal 
wanted  me  to  see.  I  had  done  that  and  thought  the  next  thing  was  to 
have  a  meeting  with  Admiral  Souers,  Secretary  Johnson,  Mr.  Lilicn- 
thal  and  any  people  they  wanted  to  bring. 


1  Papers  of  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  1949-1953,  at  the  Harry  S. 

Truman  Library,  Independence,  Missouri. 

3  Drafted  by  Barbara  Evans,  Mr.  Acheson’s  personal  secretary. 

3  Sidney  W.  Souers,  Consultant  to  the  President  on  National  Security  Affairs. 

4  Of  January  13,  p.  503. 

5  Paul  H.  Nitze,  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

0  Possibly  a  reference  to  the  paper  cited  in  the  editorial  note,  infra. 
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I  said  I  had  about  reached  the  position  that  we  should  advise  the 
President  to  go  ahead  and  find  out  about  the  feasibility  of  the  matter. 
But  that  we  should  be  quite  honest  and  say  that  in  advising  this  action, 
we  are  going  quite  a  long  way  to  committing  ourselves  to  continue 
down  that  road.  However,  after  considering  drawbacks  and  advan¬ 
tages,  adding  and  subtracting,  that  seemed  to  me  the  position  we 
should  take. 

I  expressed  the  hope  that  at  the  proposed  discussion  with  him,  John¬ 
son,  Lilienthal,  etc.,  the  discussion  should  be  on  the  broad  question  and 
not  an  editing  of  a  paper.  Everyone  should  be  given  a  chance  to  say 
all  he  wanted  to  say.  Then  the  paper  should  be  thrown  into  the  work¬ 
ing  group  under  NSC  for  editing,  etc.  IVe  could  then  have  one  more 
meeting  and  report  to  the  President.  Admiral  Souers  seemed  to  agree 
with  this  suggested  procedure,  except  that  he  thought  Jimmy  Lay 
should  be  tied  in  with  it. 

I  stressed  again  how  important  I  thought  it  was  that  we  should  have 
for  the  President  a  straightforward  paper  and  an  honest  one;  not 
glossing  over  some  of  the  problems  or  letting  the  President  think  the 
problems  less  than  they  are;  nor  making  it  into  a  pleader's  paper. 
I  mentioned  my  talk  with  President  Conant 7  and  said  that  after 
listening  to  him,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  arrive  at  the  opposite 
conclusion,  except  that  in  arguing  against  the  position  I  had  come  to, 
he  admittedly  could  not  suggest  an  alternative. 

Admiral  Souers  and  I  agreed  that  in  the  paper  we  should  point  out 
the  desirability  of  studying  once  more  the  over-all  picture  of  interna¬ 
tional  control  and  the  bare  possibility  of  arriving  at  some  agreement. 

Dean  Acheson 

7  The  conversation  between  Secretary  Acheson  and  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  University  and  Member  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has  not  been  identified. 


Editorial  Note 

On  January  20,  1950,  George  F.  Kennan,  Counselor  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  completed  a  79-page  memorandum  on  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy.  This  study  treated  the  interrelated  problems 
of  international  control,  the  development  of  thermonuclear  weapons, 
and  national  strategic  plans.  For  extracts  from  the  Kennan  mem¬ 
orandum  and  written  comments  on  it  by  several  officers  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  see  pages  22  ff. 
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PM  Files 

Report  by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  National  Security  Council 

to  the  President 1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  January  31,  1950. 

Development  of  Thermonuclear  Weapons 

THE  PROBLEM 

1.  By  letter  to  Mr.  Souers  dated  November  19,  1949,  the  President 
designated  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  a  special  Committee 
of  the  National  Security  Council  to  make  recommendations 

a.  “as  to  whether  and  in  what  manner  the  United  States  should 
undertake  the  development  and  possible  production  of  ‘super’  atomic 
weapons”,  and 

b.  “as  to  whether  and  when  any  publicity  should  be  given  to  this 
matter.” 

ANALYSIS 

2.  The  nature  of  the  decision  on  which  the  Committee  has  been 
called  upon  to  make  recommendations  needs  to  be  defined  with  some 
precision.  Systematic  theoretical  investigations  on  the  possibilities  of 
a  thermonuclear  weapon  were  undertaken  at  Los  Alamos  in  the  fall 
of  1943,  and  some  work  on  this  problem  has  been  going  on  since  that 
time  (Appendix  A).2 3  .  .  .  Assuming  a  continuation  of  the  present 


1  The  body  of  this  report  is  based  on  a  working  paper  dated  January  24,  1950, 
prepared  by  R.  Gordon  Arneson,  Special  Assistant  to  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Webb  for  atomic  energy  policy.  The  working  paper  is  printed  in  large  part  in 
Arneson,  “The  H-Bomb  Decision”  (part  ii),  Foreign  Service  Journal,  June  I960, 
pp.  25-26.  On  January  24,  Secretary  Acheson  approved  the  working  paper  as  a 
draft  report  to  the  President  and  transmitted  it  to  Secretary  Johnson  and 
Commissioner  Lilienthal. 

The  Special  Committee  (Acheson,  Johnson,  and  Lilienthal)  considered  and 
approved  the  working  paper  at  a  meeting  of  January  31,  making  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  modifications.  The  session  is  described  in  Lilienthal,  pp.  623-632,  and  in 
Acheson,  pp.  348-349.  The  Special  Committee  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
White  House  where  President  Truman  indicated  his  approval  of  the  report.  The 
White  House  meeting  is  not  documented  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State, 
but  is  described  in  Lilienthal,  pp.  632-633,  and  in  Acheson,  p.  349. 

Later  on  January  31,  the  President  released  the  following  statement  : 

“It  is  part  of  my  responsibility  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  see  to  it  that  our  country  is  able  to  defend  itself  against  any  possible  aggressor. 
Accordingly,  I  have  directed  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  continue  its 
work  on  all  forms  of  atomic  weapons,  including  the  so-called  hydrogen  or  super¬ 
bomb.  Like  all  other  work  in  the  field  of  atomic  weapons,  it  is  being  and  will 
be  carried  forward  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the  overall  objectives  of  our 
program  for  peace  and  security. 

“This  we  shall  continue  to  do  until  a  satisfactory  plan  for  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  is  achieved.  We  shall  also  continue  to  examine  all  those  factors 
that  affect  our  program  for  peace  and  this  country’s  security.”  {Public  Papers 
of  the  United  States:  Harry  S.  Truman,  1950,  p.  138) 

3  Appendix  A,  a  historical  statement  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  is  not  printed.  The  statement  summarized  past  research  and 
development  in  the  field  of  thermonuclear  weapons. 
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program  at  the  present  rate,  however,  it  would  be  many  years  before 
a  test  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon  would  be  possible. 

The  question  presented  is  whether  the  United  States  should  under¬ 
take  at  this  time  an  accelerated  program  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  a  thermonuclear  weapon,  should  continue  its  research  at  the  present 
rate,  or  should  place  a  moratorium  on  further  work  in  this  field. 

3.  An  all-out  effort  leading  to  both  a  feasibility  test  and  quantity 
production  of  “supers”  would  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  and 
output  of  the  fission  bomb  program,  but  there  appear  to  be  no 
advocates  for  this  type  of  effort.  Technical  studies  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  indicate  that  an  accelerated  research  and  develop- 
ment  program  to  test  the  feasibility  of  such  a  weapon  (as  distinguished 
from  a  quantity  production  program)  would  require  a  minimum  time 
of  three  years;  that  with  such  a  target  date  other  weapon  develop¬ 
ments  now  under  way,  principally  lighter  and  smaller  weapons  aimed 
at  improved  deliverability  .  .  .  could  probably  still  be  carried  out, 
but  not  with  the  care  and  refinement  originally  planned;  that  this 
probable  decrease  in  refinement  would  not  be  sufficiently  important  to 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  an  accelerated  effort  on  thermonuclear  research 
and  development  (Appendix  B).3  The  important  consideration  from 
a  military  point  of  view  appears  to  be  that  the  most  advantageous 
rate  and  scale  of  effort  would  be  such  as  to  produce  a  weapon  for 
testing  as  soon  as  possible  without  significant  impairment  to  the 
quantity  output  of  fission  weapons  as  scheduled  (Appendix  C). 

4.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  appears  that  there  is  at  least 
a  50-50  chance  that  a  thermonuclear  weapon  will  be  feasible,  but  this 
cannot  be  determined  except  by  actual  test  (Appendix  B,  par.  1  and 
par.  17). 

5.  It  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  technical  studies  made  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
an  accelerated  program,  including  ordnance  and  carrier  development, 
is  within  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States  from  the  point  of  view 
of  money,  materials,  and  industrial  effort. 

6.  Knowledge  as  to  whether  the  thermonuclear  bomb  is  or  is  not 
feasible  and  knowledge  as  to  its  potentialities  and  limitations,  if 
feasible,  are  of  importance  to  military  planning  and  foreign  policy 
planning  (see  Appendix  C) .  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
failure  of  any  given  test  may  not  conclusively  demonstrate  that  other 
methods  might  not  be  feasible. 

7.  It  must  be  considered  whether  a  decision  to  proceed  with  a 


8  Appendix  B,  a  staff  study  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
is  not  printed.  The  study  discussed  the  requirements  for  and  feasibility  of 
construction  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  of  the  weapon. 
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program  directed  toward  determining  feasibility  prejudices  the  more 
fundamental  decisions  ( a )  as  to  whether,  in  the  event  that  a  test  of 
a  thermonuclear  weapon  proves  successful,  such  weapons  should  be 
stockpiled,  or  (5)  if  stockpiled,  the  conditions  under  which  they  might 
be  used  in  war.  If  a  test  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon  proves  successful, 
the  pressures  to  produce  and  stockpile  such  weapons  to  be  held  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  fission  bombs  are  then  being  held  will  be 
greatly  increased.  The  question  of  use  policy  can  be  adequately  as¬ 
sessed  only  as  a  part  of  a  general  reexamination  of  this  country’s 
strategic  plans  and  its  objectives  in  peace  and  war.  Such  reexamina¬ 
tion  would  need  to  consider  national  policy  not  only  with  respect  to 
possible  thermonuclear  weapons,  but  also  with  respect  to  fission 
weapons — viewed  in  the  light  of  the  probable  fission  bomb  capability 
and  the  possible  thermonuclear  bomb  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  moral,  psychological,  and  political  questions  involved  in  this 
problem  would  need  to  be  taken  into  account  and  be  given  due  weight. 
The  outcome  of  this  reexamination  would  have  a  crucial  bearing  on 
the  further  question  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  revision  in  the 
nature  of  the  agreements,  including  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy,  which  we  have  been  seeking  to  reach  with  the  TJ.S.S.R. 

8.  There  is  evidence  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union 
prefers  to  put  its  chief  reliance  on  winning  the  cold  war  rather  than 
precipitating  a  hot  war.  There  is  also  ground  for  the  belief  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  prefer  not  to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
except  in  the  event  of  prior  use  by  others.  These  assumptions  might 
appear  to  argue  for  renunciation  by  the  United  States  of  work  in  the 
field  of  thermonuclear  weapons.  We  cannot  safely  assume,  however, 
that  these  hypotheses  are  correct.  Even  if  they  are  correct,  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  forego  development  of  this 
weapon  any  more  than  she  has  been  willing  to  forego  the  development 
of  the  fission  bomb.  Sole  possession  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  this  weapon 
would  cause  severe  damage  not  only  to  our  military  posture  but  to  our 
foreign  policy  position. 

9.  There  is  also  the  question  of  possible  effect  on  Soviet  attitudes 
and  actions  of  a  decision  to  proceed  with  a  program  to  test  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  thermonuclear  weapons. 

a.  Would  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  go  ahead 
with  an  accelerated  program  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to  press  ahead  in 
this  field  more  vigorously?  The  theoretical  possibilities  of  a  thermo¬ 
nuclear  reaction  have  long  been  known ;  as  early  as  1932  there  were 
suggestions  by  Russian  scientists  and  others  that  thermonuclear  reac¬ 
tions  might  release  enormous  amounts  of  energy  (Appendix  A).  The 
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Soviet  Union  probably  lias  felt  it  could  not  make  any  other  assumption 
than  that  the  United  States  is  working  on  such  a  weapon,  especially  in 
view  of  the  public  discussion  that  has  already  taken  place.  It  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  make  an  intensive 
effort  to  produce  thermonuclear  weapons.  A  decision  to  accelerate 
our  program  may  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to  increase  the  priority  of 
these  efforts.  Knowledge  by  the  U.S.S.R.  that  we  had  successfully 
completed  development  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon  might  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  probability  that  the  USSR  would  successfully 
develop  a  similar  weapon.  These  are  risks  which  are  difficult  to 
measure,  but  which  we  must  frankly  face  up  to  if  a  decision  is  made  to 
accelerate  our  development  program. 

h.  It  does  not  appear  likely  that  the  character  of  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  developments  will  have  a  decisive  effect  on  Soviet  military  de¬ 
velopments  or  be  the  cause  of  an  arms  race.  The  Soviet  decision  to 
reequip  its  armies  and  devote  major  energies  to  developing  war  po¬ 
tential,  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  at  a  time  when  we  were  disband¬ 
ing  our  armies,  was  based  on  considerations  more  profound  than  our 
possession  of  the  atomic  weapon. 

10.  a.  The  possibility  of  the  Russians’  developing  a  thermonuclear 
weapons  capability,  added  to  their  probable  growing  fission  bomb  capa¬ 
bility,  re-empliasizes  the  importance  of  effective  international  control 
of  the  entire  field  of  atomic  energy.  Even  if  we  can  find  a  new  approach 
to  the  control  of  atomic  energy  which  would  be  acceptable  to  us  and  to 
our  allies,  and  which  offers  greater  prospect  than  the  U.N.  plan  of 
being  negotiable  with  Russia,  the  necessary  negotiations  probably 
could  not  be  completed  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years. 
But  to  delay  an  accelerated  program  of  development  for  such  a 
period  in  the  absence  of  adequate  assurance  that  work  in  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  similarly  delayed,  would  measurably  increase  the 
prospect  of  prior  Soviet  possession  of  thermonuclear  weapons. 

b.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  decision  should  be  deferred  until  an 
approach  has  been  made  to  the  Soviet  Union  proposing  that  both 
nations  forego  work  in  the  field  of  thermonuclear  weapons.  If  such  a 
proposal  were  coupled  with  a  plan  for  the  necessary  safeguards  to 
insure  that  the  renunciation  was  in  fact  being  carried  out — these  safe¬ 
guards  necessarily  involving  an  opening  up  of  Soviet  territory — it 
is  the  view  of  the  Department  of  State  that  the  proposition  would  be 
unacceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  same  degree  that  the  United 
Nations  plan  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  is  unacceptable.  If  not 
coupled  with  such  safeguards,  it  is  not  believed  that  sufficient 
assurance  would  be  gained  from  such  an  agreement  to  make  it  worth 
while. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

11.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  following 
recommendations  are  made : 

a.  That  the  President  direct  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
proceed  to  determine  the  technical  feasibility  of  a  thermonuclear 
weapon,  the  scale  and  rate  of  effort  to  be  determined  jointly  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Defense ;  and  that 
the  necessary  ordnance  developments  and  carrier  program  be  under¬ 
taken  concurrently ; 

b.  That  the  President  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  to  undertake  a  reexamination  of  our  objectives  in 
peace  and  war  and  of  the  effect  of  these  objectives  on  our  strategic 
plans,  in  the  light  of  the  probable  fission  bomb  capability  and  possible 
thermonuclear  bomb  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union ; 4 

c.  That  the  President  indicate  publicly  the  intention  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  continue  work  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  thermonuclear 
weapon,  and  that  no  further  official  information  on  it  be  made  public 
without  the  approval  of  the  President. 

[Here  follow  Appendix  A,  a  historical  statement,  and  Appendix  B, 
a  staff  study,  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.] 


Appendix  “C” 

The  Military  Implications  of  Thermonuclear  Weapons  5 6 

THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  determine  the  military  implications  of  weapons  employing 
thermonuclear  reactions  in  deuterium  and  tritium  to  obtain  energy 
releases  in  the  order  of  millions  of  tons  of  TNT. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

2.  That  it  is  within  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States  from  the 
standpoint  of  money,  materials  and  industrial  effort  to  develop  for 
test  of  feasibility  a  prototype  thermonuclear  weapon. 

3.  If  the  thermonuclear  reaction  of  light  elements  were  proved 
feasible  of  attainment,  that  it  would  be  within  the  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  to  produce  these  weapons  in  limited  quantities. 

4.  That  no  practical  factors  are  known  to  exist  which  conclusively 
eliminate  the  possibility  or  probability  of  Soviet  development  of  a 
thermonuclear  weapon  in  minimum  quantities. 

4  Interdepartmental  efforts  pursuant  to  this  recommendation  resulted  in  the 
preparation  of  NSC  68,  “United  States  Objectives  and  Programs  for  National 

Security,”  a  report  to  the  President,  April  7,  1950.  For  the  text  of  NSC  68  and 
related  documentation,  see  pp.  234  ff. 

6  Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

496-362—77 - 34 
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5.  That  moral  considerations  are  not  germane  to  the  limited  objec¬ 
tive  covered  by  this  problem,  i.e.,  the  development  and  test  of  the 
weapon  to  determine  its  feasibility.  Determination  of  production  and 
use  of  the  weapon  is  likewise  outside  the  province  of  this  problem. 

DISCUSSION 

6.  See  Annex  1. 

CONCLUSIONS 

7.  The  United  States  military  position  with  respect  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  thermonuclear  weapon  should  be : 

a.  Possession  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon  by  the  USSR  without 
such  possession  by  the  United  States  would  constitute  a  situation 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  United  States,  and  must  be  avoided. 

b.  It  is  imperative  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  thermonuclear 
explosion,  and  its  characteristics,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  This 
determination  is  essential  for  United  States  offensive  and  defensive 
planning,  and  direction  of  research  and  development. 

c.  If  a  thermonuclear  weapon  is  determined  to  be  feasible,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations  pertaining  to  military  requirements  are  cur¬ 
rently  evident : 

(1)  Possession  of  such  weapons  by  the  United  States  may  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  war. 

(2)  Possession  of  such  weapons  by  the  United  States  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  offensive  weapon  of  the  greatest  known  power  possibilities 
thereby  providing  increased  flexibility  and  effectiveness  to  our 
operations  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 

d.  The  cost  in  money  for  materials,  and  the  research  and  industrial 
effort  of  this  determination  of  feasibility  is  estimated  at  between  100 
and  200  million  dollars  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  is 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States.  The  USSR  has  the  same 
capability. 

e.  When  used  against  especially  selected  remunerative  targets  the 
thermonuclear  weapon,  if  feasible,  can  be  utilized  in  lieu  of  a  greater 
number  of  fission  bombs.  This  would  enable  the  delivery  of  a  given 
amount  of  damage  in  less  time  with  less  exposure  and  with  greater 
effectiveness  than  through  the  employment  of  a  greater  number  of 
fission  bombs.  Furthermore,  the  weapon  promises  to  be  more  efficient 
in  utilization  of  available  ore  and  production  capacity  per  unit  area 
of  damage. 

/.  A  unilateral  decision  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  not  to 
develop  a  thermonuclear  weapon  will  not  prevent  the  development  of 
such  a  weapon  elsewhere. 

g.  It  should  be  possible  to  maintain  the  necessary  military  secrecy 
on  a  subject  of  such  importance  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
However,  it  is  believed  that  development  of  this  weapon  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  the  USSR  is  not  possible. 

h.  In  summary,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  determination  of 
the  technical  feasibility  of  the  thermonuclear  explosion  is  essential. 
This  does  not  imply  a  “crash’’  or  “all-out”  program,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  an  orderly  and  economical  solution  of  the  problem. 
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Annex  1 
DISCUSSION 

1.  General.  From  the  discussion  of  technical  considerations  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  that  a  thermonuclear  reaction  of  light  elements  can  be 
achieved  by  the  United  States  within  the  next  few  years  after  a 
special  effort  in  this  direction  is  initiated.  Consideration  of  known 
Soviet  developments  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  reveals  a  degree  of 
Soviet  capability  also  to  develop  a  thermonuclear  weapon.  The  follow¬ 
ing  discussion  explores  the  implications  of  the  military  applications 
of  thermonuclear  weapons  in  order  to  present  pertinent  facts  which 
may  be  of  assistance  in  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  special  effort  will  be  initiated  at  this  time  to  achieve  a  thermonuclear 
weapon  or  to  determine  conclusively  its  lack  of  feasibility. 

2.  The  Potential  Military  Applications  of  the  Super. 

a.  Effects. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  military  usefulness,  the  only  effects  which 
need  be  given  consideration  at  this  time  are  the  blast  and  thermal 
radiation.  In  contrast  to  fission  bombs,  the  nuclear  radiation  will  be 
relatively  unimportant  and  for  the  present  need  only  be  considered 
from  a  defensive  point  of  view  or  under  special  conditions  of 
detonation. 

Preliminary  studies  based  on  a  comparative  analysis  of  effects  of  a 
40,000  KT  Super  to  a  40  KT  fission  bomb  indicate  that : 

(1)  The  Super  will  produce  a  blast  damage  area  greater  than 
50  times  that  produced  by  a  fission  bomb. 

(2)  Under  average  atmospheric  conditions,  the  Super  will  pro¬ 
duce  thermal  effects  over  an  area  60-170  times  that  from  a  fission 

bomb. 

h.  Damage  Characteristics  of  the  Super. 

While  the  fission  bomb  may  yield  an  overpressure  of  28  p.s.i.  or  more 
out  to  a  distance  of  2500  feet,  the  same  pressure  level  may  extend  to 
23,000  feet  in  the  case  of  the  Super.  But  there  is  no  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  destructive  level  which  is  attained  inside  these  radii ;  for 
the  super  pressure  levels  near  “ground  zero”  are  at  least  twenty  times 
higher  than  those  for  the,  fission  bomb,  and  the  Super  bomb  pressure 
level  is  always  higher  than  the  fission  bomb  pressure  level  at  corre¬ 
sponding  points  inside  the  two  damage  circles.  Hence,  the  damage  in 
the  large  circle  associated  with  the  Super  is  many-fold  more  com¬ 
plete  than  that  in  the  smaller  circle  associated  with  the  fission  bomb. 
It  must  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  Super  is  not  directly  comparable 
to  a  given  number  of  fission  bombs,  for  the  peak  pressures  attained 
from  the  Super  cannot  be  attained  with  the  airburst  fission  bombs 
and  these  Super  bomb  pressures  result  in  complete  demolition  of  a 
large  area. 
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Preliminary  target  studies  based  on  the  anticipated  effects  of  the 
Super  have  borne  out  this  conclusion.  From  these  studies  it  appears 
that  a  limited  number  of  strategic  and  tactical  targets  will  exist,  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  with  the  USSR,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  Super.  The  estimated  effects  of  the  Super  on  heavy  materiel  and 
structures  and  on  troop  concentrations  will  permit : 

(1)  The  achievement  of  certain  strategic  and  tactical  objectives 
at  a  substantial  saving  in  terms  of  fission  bombs,  one  Super 
replacing  10-50  fission  bombs,  depending  on  the  specific  target. 

(2)  A  far  higher  level  of  assurance  of  success  against  certain 
strategic  and  tactical  targets  of  the  highest  importance. 

(3)  The  accomplishment  of  a  level  of  destruction  against  very 
heavy  structures,  troop  concentrations,  and  materiel  which, 
though  desirable,  is  not  practicable  of  attainment  with  fission 
bombs  except  by  heavy  expenditure  and  accurate  placement  on 
target. 

3.  Delivery  Considerations.  The  violence  of  the  blast  and  thermal 
effects  of  the  Super  require  any  manned  aircraft  to  be  a  minimum  of 
30  miles  from  the  detonation  point.  This  requirement  will  dictate  an 
unmanned  vehicle  to  traverse  the  final  50  to  100  miles  to  the  target. 
The  development  of  such  a  vehicle  is  a  problem  which  remains  to  be 
solved  in  conjunction  with  the  development  of  the  weapon  itself,  being 
dependent  largely  upon  the  characteristics,  physical  dimensions  and 
weight  of  the  weapon.  It  is  impracticable  at  this  time  to  anticipate 
the  exact  nature  of  the  eventual  carrier.  It  is  apparent  that  eventually 
a  supersonic  unmanned  vehicle  will  be  necessary,  depending  upon  the 
scientific  advancement  in  the  field  of  guided  missile  ground-to-air 
weapons.  It  is  also  apparent  that  under  such  conditions  of  opposition, 
a  supersonic  delivery  vehicle  is  also  indicated  for  fission  bombs.  Thus 
a  seemingly  paradoxical  situation  may  eventually  develop  wherein 
the  larger,  more  cumbersome  Super  may  eventually  be  easier  to  deliver 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  less  demanding  for  refinements 
in  the  guidance  system  of  the  final  delivery  missile.  In  any  event,  in 
consideration  of  the  technical  problems  in  the  development  of  the 
weapon  as  compared  to  the  carrier,  it  is  believed  that  the  carrier  prob¬ 
lem,  although  difficult,  is  the  lesser  of  the  two. 

4.  Other  Important  Military  Implications.  In  consideration  of  the 
above  military  applications  for  the  Super,  the  potential  advantages 
of  which  would  accrue  to  a  nation  possessing  these  weapons,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  explores  additional  military  implications  under 
several  hypotheses  of  possession. 

a:  Hypothesis :  Hole  Possession  by  the  U HHD.  Aside  from  the  power 
ratio  differential  of  the  Super  as  compared  to  the  fission  weapon  and 
of  the  psychological  potential  which  automatically  exists  through 
enemy  exploitation  of  this  ratio  differential,  there  is  the  added  factor 
that  if  we  fail  to  develop  a  thermonuclear  weapon  and  thereby  lack 
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knowledge  of  its  positive  effects,  we  shall  be  unable  to  counter  possible 
enemy  exploitation  of  the  frightening  and  paralyzing  fiction  which 
has  become  associated  from  time  to  time  with  thermonuclear  explo¬ 
sions.  Accordingly,  it  must  be  anticipated  that  the  development  of  a 
thermonuclear  weapon  by  the  USSR  in  advance  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  if  the  announcement  follows  secret  development,  would 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  American  people.  It  would  have 
psychological  and  political  repercussions  which  might  raise  a  question 
concerning  the  continued  unity  of  spirit,  confidence  and  determination 
among  the  nations  of  the  western  world.  The  situation  today  is 
strikingly  parallel  to  that  of  a  few  years  ago  when  this  nation  was 
engaged  in  a  race  to  develop  a  fission  bomb  before  Germany.  From 
the  Soviet  point  of  view,  sole  possession  of  the  thermonuclear  weapon 
would  place  in  their  hands  an  offensive  weapon  of  the  greatest  known 
power  possibilities.  It  would  provide  the  Soviet  leaders,  people  and 
satellites  with  a  psychological  boost  which  in  peacetime  could  lead  to 
increased  truculence  in  international  affairs  and  increased  political 
infiltration  in  nations  of  the  western  world.  The  “blackmail”  potential 
of  the  thermonuclear  weapon  would  serve  the  USSR  well  in  its  aims 
to  impose  its  will  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  and  to  alienate  these 
nations  from  the  Western  camp.  In  time  of  war,  sole  possession  of  the 
thermonuclear  weapon  and  possession  of  fission  weapons  coupled  with 
superiority  of  conventional  military  forces  would  provide  the  Soviets 
with  the  necessary  balance  to  current  Western  unity  and  to  our 
superior  fission  weapon  stockpile  to  enable  them  to  risk  hostilities  for 
the  rapid  achievement  of  their  objectives.  The  above  developments 
cannot  be  forecast  with  certainty ;  however,  the  materialization  of  one 
or  more  of  these  possible  developments  could  have  such  an  unaccept¬ 
able  effect  upon  our  world  position  as  to  force  a  complete  re-evaluation 
of  our  strategic  plans  and  of  our  national  objectives  in  peace  and  in 
war.  It  is  concluded  that  possession  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon  by 
the  USSR  without  such  possession  by  the  United  States  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  situation  fraught  with  danger  to  the  United  States,  and  must 
be  avoided. 

b.  Hypothesis :  Sole  Possession  by  the  United  States.  The  sole  pos¬ 
session  of  this  weapon  by  the  United  States  would  cause  all  of  the 
practical  and  many  of  the  psychological  advantages  of  possession  of 
thermonuclear  weapons  to  accrue  to  our  side,  and  may  act  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  war.  From  the  practical  point  of  view,  possession  of  this 
weapon  would  add  materially  to  the  striking  power  of  our  forces 
against  those  important  tactical  and  strategic  objectives  which  are 
particularly  adapted  to  a  thermonuclear  weapon.  For  example,  large 
concentrations  of  enemy  troops  and  materiel,  such  as  occur  frequently 
in  war  (the  Normandy  invasion,  the  defense  of  Stalingrad,  the  Bulge 
break-through,  large  dumps,  singularly  important  airplane  concen¬ 
trations,  and  other  such  large  but  lucrative  targets)  which  would  now 
require  multiple  delivery  of  fission  weapons,  could  be  destroyed  or 
critically  disrupted  with  a  single  thermonuclear  weapon.  Since  this 
destruction  could  be  applied  throughout  the  target  area  with  simul¬ 
taneity,  the  value  of  surprise  oouid  be  exploited  to  the  maximum. 
Effective  destruction  of  the  above  target  types  may  well  lead  to  de¬ 
cisive  results  isince  such  concentrations  normally  occur  in  connection 
with  critical  operations  in  war.  Moreover,  attack  of  enemy  atomic  air 
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bases  with  a  thermonuclear  weapon  may  be  the  only  effective  defense 
against  enemy  atomic  attack.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  enemy  knowledge 
of  our  possession  of  this  weapon  causes  them  so  to  conduct  operations 
as  to  avoid  concentrations  of  troops  and  materiel  to  a  materially 
greater  extent  than  is  now  indicated  by  our  possession  of  fission 
weapons,  we  shall  have  forced  them  to  abandon  the  source  of  their 
greatest  strength,  employment  of  mass.  There  is  an  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  thermonuclear  weapon.  The  thermonuclear  weapon 
promises  in  the  high  ranges  of  energy  release  to  be  more  efficient  in 
the  utilization  of  available  ore  and  production  capacity  per  unit  of 
damage  area. 

c.  Hypothesis:  Possession  by  Both  Countries.  It  is  clear  that  under 
these  conditions  the  world  would  be  precipitated  into  the  atomic  age 
much  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Such  require¬ 
ments  as  dispersal  of  industry,  dispersal  on  the  battlefield,  avoidance 
of  reliance  upon  ports,  beachheads,  large  airfields,  etc.,  would  become 
more  mandatory  and  on  a  considerably  larger  scale  than  is  now  indi¬ 
cated  by  mutual  possession  of  fission  weapons.  Under  such  conditions 
it  can  be  anticipated  that  great  stress  will  be  placed  by  each  pro¬ 
tagonist  on  the  attempt  to  deliver  as  the  initial  act  of  hostilities  a 
paralyzing  blow  on  the  offensive  atomic  capabilities  of  the  enemy, 
such  as  air  bases  for  the  atomic  carrier  force.  Accordingly,  it  appears 
reasonable  to  forecast  that  great  effort  must  be  made  to  allow  the 
development  of  suitable  techniques  of  operational  employment  under 
conditions  of  dispersion  which  will  achieve  an  adequate  degree  of 
invulnerability  of  retaliatory  attack  force. 

d.  Hypothesis :  Firm  Detemnination  of  Infeasibility.  Because  of  the 
above  military  implications  which  are  associated  with  the  development 
of  a  thermonuclear  weapon,  it  is  imperative  to  determine  conclusively 
the  feasibility  of  a  thermonuclear  explosion  and  its  characteristics. 
Such  determination  is  essential  for  United  States  defense  planning, 
preparations  for  retaliation,  and  direction  for  our  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  programs.  There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  possible 
social,  psychological  and  moral  objections  which  may  be  considered 
to  argue  against  research  and  development  by  the  United  States  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  development  and  test  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon.  The  above 
considerations  outweigh  such  objections.  In  addition,  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  conviction  that  in  war  it  is  folly  to  argue  whether  one 
weapon  is  more  immoral  than  another.  The  United  States  has  enjoyed 
and  relied  upon  a  measure  of  technological  advantage  over  the  USSR. 
This  advantage  lies  principally  in  our  industrial  capacity,  our  stock¬ 
pile  of  atomic  weapons,  and  our  ability  to  deliver  these,  weapons.  We 
no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of  atomic  weapons,  which  fact  lessens  our 
degree  of  technological  advantage.  There  are  indications  that  the 
USSR  also  has  some  capability  of  producing  a  thermonuclear  weapon. 
To  stop  arbitrarily  our  atomic  research  at  the  frontier  of  thermo¬ 
nuclear  reactions  would  guarantee  the  loss  of  our  technological  ad¬ 
vantage  and  further  would  not  prevent  development  of  this  weapon 
by  the  USSR  as  long  as  war  remains  a  possibility.  If  we  do  not  deter¬ 
mine  the  feasibility  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon  before  a  war,  we  would 
be  forced  to  make  this  determination  on  a  “crash”  basis  upon  the  initi¬ 
ation  of  hostilities.  In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  considered  that  the  cost 
involved  in  a  determination  of  feasibility  of  a  thermonuclear  explo- 
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sion  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  urgency  to  determine 
more  accurately  the  ceiling  on  atomic  development. 

5.  Consideration  of  Current  Policy  on  International  Control.  The 
military  is  in  strong  support  of  the  United  States  position  in  the 
United  Nations  on  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  studies  indicate  that  the  possible  existence  of  a  thermonuclear 
weapon  does  not  appear  to  warrant  change  of  the  attitude  of  the 
military,  with  the  exception  that  serious  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  probability  that  adequate  control  would  be  more  difficult  and 
that  successful  violation  of  control  would  be  much  more  significant. 
Detailed  studies  by  the  United  States  in  this  regard  are  indicated  and 
should  be  undertaken  without  delay. 

6.  Considerations  of  Timing  and  Intensity  of  Effort.  The  over¬ 
riding  considerations  which  indicate  a  necessity  for  the  development 
and  test  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon  occur  in  conjunction  with  the 
analysis  of  the  situation  which  would  exist  if  the  USSR  had  sole  pos¬ 
session  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon.  Accordingly,  our  plans  must  be 
on  such  a  scale  that  we  do  not  lose  an  appreciable  amount  of  time  in 
determining  the  feasibility  of  such  a  weapon.  From  the  military  point 
of  view  the  following  minimum  program  should  be  undertaken  at  this 
time : 

a.  The  determination  of  the  technical  feasibility  of  a  thermonuclear 
explosion  as  a  matter  of  top  priority. 

b.  Studies  of  the  necessary  delivery  vehicle  and  ordnance  problems 
should  proceed  concurrently  with  a  above  and  should  not  necessarily 
await  trial  of  a  thermonuclear  assembly. 

7.  Considerations  Regarding  Security.  There  are  many  facets  to 
the  question  of  whether  it  should  be  made  a  matter  of  public  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  an  active  effort  to  develop 
a  thermonuclear  weapon.  It  is  considered  that  public  discussion  once 
initiated  and  encouraged  is  extremely  difficult  to  control  and  in¬ 
evitably  leads  to  a  greater  disclosure  than  originally  intended.  An 
additional  factor  of  military  significance  is  the  divergence  of  opinion 
among  scientific  circles  in  this  country  relative  to  the  feasibility  of  a 
thermonuclear  explosion.  It  can  be  expected  that  such  divergence  of 
opinion  exists  in  the  USSR  on  at  least  an  equivalent  parity.  If  the 
United  States  announces  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  active  effort  to 
develop  a  thermonuclear  weapon,  such  positive  knowledge  would  give 
added  credence  and  ascendancy  to  the  Soviet  group  sponsoring  devel¬ 
opment  in  this  field  and  may  result  in  an  earlier  start  or  greater  impe¬ 
tus  to  the  Soviet  program.  For  the  above  two  reasons,  it  is  considered 
that  any  decisions  or  actions  pertaining  to  United  States  effort 
to  develop  a  thermonuclear  weapon  or  any  determination  of  its  feasi¬ 
bility  is  military  information  of  the  highest  security  classification. 
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On  February  2,  1950,  Dr.  Klaus  E.  J.  Fuchs,  Chief  of  the  Theo¬ 
retical  Physics  Division  of  the  British  Atomic  Energy  Besearch  Es¬ 
tablishment  at  Harwell,  was  arrested  in  London  and  charged  with 
engaging  in  espionage  for  the  Soviet  Union.  A  German-born  natural¬ 
ized  British  citizen,  Fuchs  was  one  of  about  20  British  scientists  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  December  1948  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb.  From  December  1944  to  June  1946 
Fuchs  worked  at  Los  Alamos  Laboratories  where  he  was  intimately 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  may  have  had 
access  to  information  relevant  to  hydrogen  bomb  development.  In 
1946  he  returned  to  England  to  participate  in  the  British  atomic 
energy  program.  In  November  1947  he  once  more  visited  the  United 
States,  representing  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  tripartite  atomic  energy 
information  declassification  conference  in  Washington.  He  visited 
certain  atomic  energy  installations  during  his  stay  in  the  United 
States. 

On  February  10,  1950,  Dr.  Fuchs  admitted  in  a  signed  statement 
that  he  had  transmitted  atomic  energy  information  to  the  Soviet 
Union  during  and  after  the  Second  World  War  because  he  had  been 
devoted  to  Communism.  On  March  1  Fuchs  pleaded  guilty  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  maximum  14  years’  sentence  under  the  British  Official 
Secrets  Act. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files  1 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Security  Council  {Lay) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  February  8,  1950. 

The  attached  questions  and  answers  relating  to  the  President’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  January  31,  regarding  work  on  the  so-called  hydrogen 
bomb,  have  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  State  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

This  material  is  not  intended  for  publication  or  attribution.  It  is 
intended  solely  for  the  background  and  guidance  of  principal  De¬ 
partmental  officers  and  of  our  Missions  abroad.  The  answers  set  the 
limit  within  which  comment  may  be  made  in  response  to  questions. 
The  officers  concerned  would  be  instructed  that  no  further  comment 
is  to  be  made  without  specific  authorization  of  the  President.  The 


1  Lot  64D563,  flies  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  Department  of  State 
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Department  believes  that  this  background  information  is  necessary  in 
order  to  establish  the  limits  of  comment  and  to  channel  otherwise  un¬ 
controlled  public  discussion  at  home  and  abroad  along  lines  most 
favorable  to  the  achievement  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  concurred  informally  in  the 
questions  and  answers,  and  in  the  view  that  they  should  be  made 
available  as  described  above. 

The  Department  of  Defense  considers  that  any  further  information 
beyond  that  contained  in  the  President’s  announcement  of  January  31 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  at  this  time.  It  agrees,  however,  that 
if  a  decision  is  made  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  background 
information,  these  questions  and  answers  are  satisfactory. 

This  material  is  submitted  for  the  President’s  approval  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  third  paragraph  of  his  decision  of  January  31  regarding 
work  on  the  hydrogen  bomb.2 


[Annex] 

Questions  and  Ansivers  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  February  8,  1950. 

1.  Does  scientific  evidence  make  it  appear  likely  that  hydrogen 
bombs  can  be  made  ? 

The  hydrogen  bomb  is  theoretically  possible.  The  principles 
underlying  it  have  been  known  to  scientists  here  and  abroad 
for  a  number  of  years.  There  have  been  many  papers  pub¬ 
lished  as  to  the  scientific  possibility  of  such  a  weapon  in  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  program  ? 

A  definite  answer  cannot  be  given,  but  it  appears  that  some  of 
the  press  estimates  are  exaggerated. 

3.  How  long  would  it  take  to  produce  one  ? 

To  answer  this  question  would  not  be  compatible  with  national 
security. 

4.  Would  our  possession  of  this  weapon  make  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  used  in  case  of  war  ? 

No.  The  decision  as  to  use  would  be  made  at  the  proper  time  in 
the  light  of  all  relevant  considerations. 

5.  Is  the  President’s  announcement  regarding  the  hydrogen  bomb 
likely  to  cause  any  change  in  Soviet  policies  ? 

2  During  a  conversation  with  Secretary  Acheson  on  February  16,  President 
Truman  indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  the  questions  and  answers  to  circulate 
(memorandum  of  conversation  by  Acheson,  February  16,  1950,  Policy  Planning 
Staff  Files). 
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We  should  like  to  believe  that  all  nations  genuinely  desirous  of 
peace  will  recognize  the  increased  urgency  of  coming  to 
agreements  that  will  tend  to  relieve  international  tension. 

6.  Do  we  know  whether  the  Russians  are  working  on  the  hydrogen 
bomb  ? 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  working  on  all  types 
of  atomic  weapons. 

7.  Do  we  know  how  advanced  the  Russians  are  in  the  development 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb  ? 

It  would  not  be  compatible  with  our  national  security  to  give  out 
any  information  on  this  subject  at  this  time. 

8.  Do  we  know  whether  the  Russians  have  produced  a  hydrogen 
bomb  ? 

( Same  answer  as  to  7. ) 

9.  Is  there  a  danger  that  the  hydrogen  bomb  could  pollute  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  to  a  dangerous  extent  ? 

No. 

10.  Will  the  British  and  Canadians  work  with  us  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  ? 

No  comment. 

11.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  our  development  of  this  weapon  on 
the  possibility  of  war  ? 

We  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  deterrent  to  war.  We  shall  continue 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  war,  including 
faithful  observance  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  TJ.N. 
Charter.  There  is,  of  course,  always  the  possibility  of  war, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  inevitable. 

The  purpose  of  our  security  program  as  a  whole  is  to  maintain 
reasonable  preparedness  in  order  to  deter  aggression  and 
thus  insure  conditions  under  which  we  and  the  other  free 
nations  can  develop  our  economic  and  social  well-being  and 
contribute  to  international  peace  and  security. 

12.  Will  our  development  of  this  weapon  cause  any  change  in  our 
policv  toward  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy7  ? 

The  plan  approved  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  is  the  only  plan  developed  that  is  considered  would  be 
effective,  but  we  are  prepared  to  explore  carefully  and  with 
good  will  any  other  proposals  which  give  promise  of  being 
equally  or  more  effective  and  workable.  Meanwhile,  and  unless 
and  until  a  better  plan  is  devised,  we  shall  continue  to  support 
the  U.N.  plan  which  has  the  approval  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  continue  to  believe  that  unilateral 
action  on  our  part  to  restrict  our  capabilities  will  not  serve 
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as  a  deterrent  to  war,  and  we  liold  that  any  proposals  which 
do  not  provide  for  effective  controls  are  illusory. 

13.  In  the  light  of  the  President’s  announcement,  should  we  make 
a  new  approach  to  the  Russians,  direct  or  through  the  United  Nations, 
in  an  effort  to  secure  agreement  for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  ? 

We  have  never  ceased  to  try  to  reach  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  the  problem  of  international  control,  and  we  are  pre¬ 
pared,  with  other  interested  nations,  to  explore  carefully  and 
with  good  will  any  proposals  from  any  source  consonant 
with  effective  and  enforceable  control. 

14.  Would  the  U.N.  plan  for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy,  if  established,  cover  the  hydrogen  bomb  ? 

Yes.  The  U.N.  plan,  if  established,  would  apply  to  both  atomic 
and  hydrogen  bombs. 

15.  Will  our  work  on  the  hydrogen  bomb  cause  any  serious  reduc¬ 
tion  in  our  program  looking  to  the  development  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

No. 

16.  If  we  develop  this  weapon,  could  we  cut  back  our  military 
expenditures  in  other  directions? 

No.  No  security  program  can  rely  on  any  single  weapon. 

17.  Were  other  than  purely  military  considerations  taken  into 
account  in  reaching  the  decision  on  the  hydrogen  bomb? 

Yes.  The  decision  was  based  on  all  the  factors  involved,  which 
obviously  included  moral,  economic,  and  political,  as  well  as 
military  factors. 


761.5211  Fuchs,  K.F.  J./2-1350 

Memorandum  of  Conversation  by  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle ,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  February  13, 1950. 

Sir  Derick  Hoyer  Millar  1  called  this  afternoon  at  his  request.  In 
conversation  on  other  matters  he  asked  me  to  inform  the  Secretary 
that  Mr.  Bevin  2  was  very  much  disturbed  when  he  returned  to  London 
to  be  faced  with  the  Fuchs  case.3  He  said  that  Mr.  Bevin  had  sent  a 
message  to  the  Secretary  which  was  now  somewhat  out  of  date.  The 
message  was  that  lie  felt  a  deep  concern  about  it  and  hoped  that  this 
situation  would  not  result  in  an  “anti-British  feeling  arising  in  this 


1  Minister,  British  Embassy. 

a  Ernest  Bevin,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

3  See  editorial  note,  p.  5-4. 
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country  in  so  far  as  security  is  concerned”.  Mr.  Bevin  suggested  that 
he  and  Mr.  Aclieson  should  try  to  play  down  as  much  as  possible  such 
ill  effects  of  the  case. 

Sir  Derick  said  that  he  thought  the  thing  had  somewhat  died  down 
and  did  not  believe  that  anyone  was  too  concerned  at  the  moment 
over  the  press  treatment  although  he  mentioned  that  the  first  day  or 
so  after  the  case  broke,  there  had  been  a  few  unfortunate  articles. 

I  told  him  I  would  pass  the  message  on  to  the  Secretary. 

L[uoius]  D.  B[attle] 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  ( Van  Zeeland)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 1 

top  secret  personal  [Brussels,]  February  IT,  1950. 

My  Dear  Secretary  :  As  you  know,  negotiations  have  been  taking 
place  in  Washington  since  the  end  of  January  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  certain  questions  related  to  atomic  energy.2  I  cannot 
conceal  from  you  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  Government  has  been 
very  disappointed  by  the  results  achieved  to  date,  in  the  course  of 
these  negotiations.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  necessary  to  apprise  you 
directly  of  the  problem  and  to  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  take  it 
under  consideration,  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  bearing 
in  mind  certain  of  its  political  aspects  to  which  the  negotiators  per¬ 
haps  have  not  given  sufficient  attention,  which  is  normal  in  view  of 
the  necessarily  technical  character  of  the  matters  with  which  they 
are  concerned. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  in  an  undertaking  of  such  prime 
importance  as  that  of  the  production  of  atomic  energy,  Belgium,  the 
possessor  and  principal  supplier  of  the  raw  material,  has  always  con- 


1  The  source  text  is  a  translation  of  Van  Zeeland’s  personal  message  to  Aclieson 
transmitted  in  telegram  251  from  Brussels,  February  17. 

2  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom  met 
on  four  occasions  between  January  30  and  February  9.  The  principal  negotiators 
for  the  United  States  were  George  Perkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs ;  R.  Gordon  Arneson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State;  Carroll  Wilson,  General  Manager  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  ;  and  Robert  LeBaron,  Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Sumner 
Pike  and  Henry  D.  Smyth,  Members  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  each 
attended  certain  sessions.  The  Belgian  participants  included  Ambassador 
Silvercruys ;  Ambassador  Fernand  van  Langenhove,  Permanent  Belgian  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations;  Mr.  H.  Robiliart  of  the  Union  Miniere  du  Haut 
Katanga ;  and  Professors  R.  Ledrus  and  M.  de  Hemptinne.  Sir  Derick  Hoyer 
Millar,  Minister,  British  Embassy,  headed  the  United  Kingdom  representation. 
The  records  of  the  meetings  are  not  printed.  (Department  of  State  Atomic 
Energy  Files) 
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sidered  itself  as  an  associated  nation.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the 
agreement  of  1944  was  concluded,  in  order  to  make  the  maximum 
possible  contribution  to  the  war  effort  of  the  Allies.  In  the  postwar 
period,  also,  the  obligations  undertaken  in  this  agreement  by  Belgium 
have  been  faithfully  observed  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  commercial  obligations  of  this  agreement  has 
been  maintained  into  the  postwar  period.  The  political  obligations, 
that  is  to  say,  the  quasi-monopoly  on  procurement  granted  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  ought  to  have  been  subject  to  re¬ 
vision  at  the  end  of  the  war.  If  this  revision  were  not  proposed  by 
the  Belgian  Government,  it  was  because  it  had  anticipated  an  overall 
settlement  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  atomic  energy  regulation,  which  would  have  covered  the  par¬ 
ticular  problem  of  Belgian  Congo  uranium.  Moreover,  two  years  ago, 
M.  Spaak  invited  the  attention  of  the  American  Government  to  this 
point.  I,  myself,  raised  it  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  you 
during  September  of  last  year. 

Today  the  realization  of  such  a  general  settlement  seems  beyond 
attainment.  The  agreements  between  Belgium  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  should  be  established 
on  a  new  basis,  taking  into  accoimt  on  the  one  hand,  progress  made 
in  the  scientific  and  industrial  development  of  atomic  energy  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  relatively  backward  position  of  Belgium  in 
this  field.  I  feel  constrained  to  state  that  while  Belgium  possesses  the 
principal  source  material  of  atomic  energy,  she  is  today,  five  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  one  of  the  countries  in  Western  Europe  in 
which  the  development  of  this  branch  of  scientific  technology  is  the 
least  advanced.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  relying  on  Section  9  of  the 
1944  agreement,3  the  Belgian  Government  expected  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  the  progress  made  in  this  field  by  the  countries  to  which 
it  had  reserved  the  almost  exclusive  delivery  of  the  raw  material.  It  is 
generally  known  that  if  Belgium  had  not  undertaken  this  obligation, 
she  might  have  improved  her  position  either  by  pressing  scientific 
research  in  her  own  territory  more  vigorously,  or  by  associating  her¬ 
self  with  other  countries  of  Western  Europe  to  the  same  end.  We  have 
been  approached  by  the  French  with  a  view  toward  participating  in 
the  research  connected  with  the  pile  constructed  in  that  country,  on 
condition  that  we  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  uranium.  Similar 
advances  have  been  made  to  us  by  Norway  with  a  view  toward  ex¬ 
changing  heavy  water  for  uranium.  These  proposals  were  not  con- 

8  Section  9 a  read  as  follows :  “In  the  event  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  deciding  to  utilize  as  a  source 
of  energy  for  commercial  purpose  ores  obtained  under  this  agreement  the  said 
Governments  will  admit  the  Belgian  Government  to  participation  in  such 
utilization  on  equitable  terms.” 
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sidered  because  of  the  obligations  undertaken  in  the  1944  agreement  ; 
on  the  contrary,  Belgium  expected  compensation  in  the  form  of 
receipt  of  information  on  scientific  discoveries  and  of  technical  prog¬ 
ress  made  with  the  use  of  the  mineral  that  it  had  delivered.  It  is  the 
form  of  this  compensation  which  is  the  object  of  the  present 
negotiations. 

In  the  domestic  political  field,  the  Belgian  Government  can  no  longer 
content  itself  with  maintaining  the  purely  passive  attitude  which  it 
has  observed  up  to  the  present.  It  cannot  keep  in  absolute  secrecy  the 
agreements  reached  in  1944  without  giving  evidence  of  a  constructive 
program  aimed  at  placing  Belgium  in  the  forefront  of  technical 
progress  in  this  field.  The  Parliament  would  no  longer  permit  this 
silence.  M.  Spaak  had  succeeded  in  postponing  the  question  by  relating 
it  to  a  general  settlement  of  the  problem  of  the  control  of  atomic 
energy.  As  for  myself,  confronted  with  a  request  for  interpellation 
made  by  a  member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  arranged  that  this  debate  be 
postponed  until  the  7th  of  March,  expecting  that  the  negotiations  in 
Washington  would  have  been  finished  by  that  time.  A  new  interpel¬ 
lation  has  been  addressed  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  Chamber.  In 
addition,  Article  68  of  the  Belgian  Constitution  obliges  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  inform  the  two  chambers  of  treaties  as  soon  as  the  interest 
and  the  security  of  the  state  permit  it,  accompanied  by  the  appropriate 
explanations.  In  addition,  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  article, 
commercial  treaties  and  those  which  might  obligate  the  state  or  bind 
individual  Belgians  financially,  have  no  force  until  after  having  been 
approved  by  the  two  chambers.  These  provisions  face  the  Belgian 
Government  with  obligations  which  it  can  no  longer  evade.  The  mere 
publication  of  the  text  of  the  1944  agreement  would  place  the  Belgian 
Government  in  a  politically  untenable  position.  The  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  can  obtain  acceptance  of  the  obligations  undertaken  under  this 
wartime  agreement,  which  has  now  been  continued  for  almost  five 
years  after  the  end  of  that  war,  only  on  evidence  that  the  continuation 
of  this  situation  had  not  been  undertaken  without  compensation.  It 
has  therefore  the  obligation  to  bring  to  the  two  chambers  and  to  public 
opinion  some  evidence  of  substantial  satisfaction  either  under  the  form 
of  an  adaptation  of  the  provisions  of  the  1944  agreement  to  meet  the 
present  situation,  or  in  the  form  of  a  new  agreement  to  the  same  effect. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  useful  to  summarize  the  problem  raised 
in  this  letter,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  certain  of  the  arguments  already 
used : 

We  ask  urgently  that  the  American  Government,  and  you  yourself, 
in  particular,  not  lose  sight  of  the  manner  in  which  Belgium  has  up 
to  the  present  time  cooperated,  with  a  view  toward  achieving  the 
common  political  aims  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  bear  particularly 
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in  mind  the  manner  in  which  Belgium  has,  in  the  course  of  the  years, 
lived  up  to  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  agreement  of  1944.  The 
Belgian  Government’s  attitude  remains  unchanged;  it  desires  to  be 
able  to  continue  to  collaborate  in  the  future  as  effectively  as  it  has  in 
the  past.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  it  has  recognized,  and  that  it  will 
emphasize,  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  the  agreement  of  1944,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  profound  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
that  time.  It  recalls  that  the  obligation  to  deliver  the  raw  material 
only  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  deprived 
Belgium  on  several  occasions  of  the  opportunity  of  assuring  itself  of 
compensation  in  the  form  of  extensive  knowledge,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  in  the  field  of  nuclear  physics. 

The  Belgian  Government  believes  that  it  is  obligated  to  seek  the 
means  of  placing  Belgium  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  advanced 
civilized  countries  in  this  domain,  as  in  all  others.  It  desires  to  be 
able  to  achieve  this  goal  while  living  up  to  the  substance  of  the  1944 
agreement,  appropriately  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances.  It 
believes  that  the  suggestions  which  it  has  made  are  reasonable,  mod¬ 
erate  and  of  a  nature  to  serve  the  common  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Belgium.  It  hopes  that  a  solution  acceptable  to  the  two 
countries  will  be  found  in  a  short  time  within  the  framework  defined 
above. 

I  permit  myself  to  add  that  I  count  heavity  on  your  personal  inter¬ 
vention  in  order  to  achieve  this  result  which  corresponds,  I  am  sure, 
to  both  our  feelings. 

Please  accept,  my  dear  Secretary,  the  assurances  of  my  best  wishes. 


855A.  254 6/ 2—2250  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Belgium 

top  secret  niact  Washington,  February  22,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

243.  For  the  Ambassador  from  the  Secretary.  The  following  per¬ 
sonal  message  is  to  be  given  Van  Zeeland  as  soon  as  possible: 1 

“Personal.  My  dear  Mr.  Foreign  Minister : 

“In  replying  to  your  personal  message,2  I  have  carefully  reviewed 
the  various  considerations  involved  in  the  discussions  which  began 
on  January  30th.  There  are  certain  realities  in  the  situation  which 
I  feel  need  to  be  mentioned. 


1  In  telegram  288  from  Brussels,  February  24,  not  printed,  Murphy  reported 
that  he  had  delivered  the  text  of  the  Secretary’s  message  to  Baron  Hervd  de 
Gruben,  Secretary-General  of  the  Belgian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.  De  Gruben 
had  indicated  that  he  would  transmit  the  message  promptly  to  Foreign  Minister 
Van  Zeeland  who  was  on  a  short  leave  of  absence  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
physician.  (855A.2546/2-2450) 

2  Supra. 
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“First,  I  wish  to  express  my  Government’s  appreciation  as  well  as 
my  own  for  the  commendable  manner  in  which  Belgium  has  in  the 
past  and  will,  I  am  sure,  in  future  make  its  contribution  to  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  strengthening  the  security  of  the  Western  World.  Under 
the  1944  Agreement  Belgium  has  provided  those  tonnages  of  ore 
which  have  contributed,  in  a  major  way,  to  the  present  strength  of 
the  United  States  in  the  field  of  atomic  weapons.  To  the  extent  that 
the  United  States  is  strong  in  atomic  weapons,  Belgium’s  security  is 
increased.  The  atomic  weapons  possessed  by  the  United  States  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  protection  of  all  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
To  this  end,  Belgium  has  contributed  her  ore ;  and  the  United  States 
has  contributed  its  scientific  manpower,  its  technological  skills,  its 
industrial  organization,  which  in  monetary  terms  now  totals  approxi¬ 
mately  five  billion  dollars.  In  this  way,  Belgium  and  the  United 
States  have  in  this  field  made  their  best  contributions  to  the  common 
goal  of  collective  security. 

“Second,  you  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  atomic  energy 
effort  of  the  United  States  is  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  atomic  weapons.  Even  in  those  areas  where,  as  you  have 
seen  in  the  press,  efforts  are  being  made  to  build  new  types  of  reactors 
which  may  help  solve  some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  achieving 
atomic  power,  the  primary  emphasis  has  been  on  possible  military 
uses,  such  as  propulsion  of  naval  vessels.  Atomic  power,  I  can  assure 
you,  is  a  long  way  off.  That  fraction  of  our  present  program  which 
is  concerned  with  research  and  development  of  prototype  power  piles 
is  so  intermingled  with  highly  classified  military  work  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  separate  identification.  Much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  hoped  for  era  of  atomic  power  is  not  now  at  hand,  one  must 
recognize  that  this  is  so.  Had  our  earnest  endeavors  over  the  last  four 
years  to  achieve  effective  international  control  been  successful,  it  is 
possible  that  atomic  power  would  by  now  have  been  farther  advanced. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  it  is  evident  that  our  primary 
concentration  and  our  best  efforts  must  continue  to  be  directed  toward 
advance  in  the  weapons  field. 

“Third,  under  section  9  of  the  1944  Agreement  Belgium  will  par¬ 
ticipate  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  in  the  utilization  of  uranium  for 
commercial  purposes  when  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
decide  to  utilize  uranium  for  this  purpose.  As  is  evident  from  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  development  of  the  art  at  which 
a  decision  could  be  made  to  utilize  atomic  energy  for  commercial 
purposes.  Mindful,  however,  of  the  commendable  manner  in  which 
Belgium  has  made  uranium  available  to  us,  we  are  prepared  to  render 
that  measure  of  assistance,  presently  feasible,  which  will  help  to  place 
Belgium  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  commercial  applications 
as  they  may  develop  in  the  future.  It  is  the  considered  judgment  of 
our  technical  experts  that  the  special  assistance  we  have  suggested 
would  be  of  substantial  help  to  Belgium  in  advancing  her  scientific 
and  technical  attainment,  thereby  placing  her  in  a  stronger  and  more 
advantageous  position  with  respect  to  commercial  applications  as  they 
may  develop. 
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“Fourth,  I  am  aware  that  you  are  faced  personally  with  a  difficult 
problem  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  interpellation  in  Parliament  which 
I  understand  is  scheduled  for  March  7.  The  draft  communique  which 
follows  has  been  drafted  with  this  problem  very  much  in  mind.  You 
will  note  that  the  communique  makes  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  continuous  consultation  through  scientific  attaches  and  to  future 
talks.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  United  States  looks  forward  to 
closer  liaison  in  this  matter  and  will  welcome  further  discussions  at 
a  later  date  in  order  to  examine  means  whereby  a  closer  association 
may  be  brought  about  as  soon  as  future  developments  may  warrant. 

“Fifth,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  comments  I  recommend  for 
your  consideration  the  following  joint  communique  : 

‘Preliminary  talks  have  now  been  concluded  which  commenced 
on  January  30th  among  American,  Belgian,  and  British  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  matters  connected  with  the  Anglo- American-Belgian 
understanding  governing  the  sale  of  Congo  uranium  ores  to  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  expected  that  fur¬ 
ther  talks  will  be  held  from  time  to  time. 

‘The  recent  discussions  were  chiefly  directed  toward  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  measures  by  which  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  can  assist  in  placing  Belgium  in  a  position  to  participate 
on  fair  and  equitable  terms  in  the  commercial  utilization  of  Congo 
uranium  ores  when  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  arid 
the  United  Kingdom  decide  to  use  these  ores  for  commercial 
purposes. 

‘The  remote  prospects  for  atomic  power  appear  to  preclude  such 
a  decision  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  to  come.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  three  Governments  concerned  have  examined  means 
whereby  Belgium  can  be  placed  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  the  benefits  it  is  hoped  will  eventually  accrue  to  the  Belgian 
Government  from  the  understanding  referred  to  above. 

‘This  understanding  came  into  being  at  a  time  when  the  three 
signatory  countries  were  engaged  to  the  extent  of  their  available 
resources  in  a  war  of  self-defense  against  the  forces  of  aggression 
and  totalitarianism  aimed  at  the  extinction  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  As  a  signatory,  Belgium  contributed  in  large  measure  to  this 
common  defense.  The  understanding,  which  sprang  from  wartime 
necessity  as  a  military  arrangement,  runs  until  early  1956.  It  is 
incorporated  in  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1944,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  below : 

‘The  Belgian  Government  agreed  with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  the  desirability 
during  the  war  against  Germany  and  Japan,  as  well  as  in  the 
future,  that  all  uranium  ores  wherever  located  should  be  subject 
to  effective  control  for  the  protection  of  civilization.  To  this  end, 
the  Government  of  Belgium  undertook  to  insure  effective  control 
of  such  ores  located  in  all  territory  subject  to  the  authority  of 

Bel  slum.  n  1 

‘The  Belgian  Government  also  agreed  that  Congo  uranium  ores 

should  be  made  available  to  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  through  commercial  contracts.  The  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  further  undertook  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  supply  such 
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quantities  of  uranium  ores  as  might  be  required  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

‘To  aid  in  the  reopening  and  development  of  the  Congo 
uranium  properties,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  undertook  to  facilitate  the  delivery  to  the 
producing  company  (the  Union  Miniere  du  Haut  Katanga)  of 
such  materials  and  equipment  as  the  parties  to  the  contracts 
thought  necessary. 

‘The  arrangements  made  were  subject  to  the  right  of  Belgium 
to  reserve  such  reasonable  quantities  of  these  ores  as  might  be 
required  for  her  own  scientific  research  and  industrial  purposes, 
except  that  ores  used  for  the  production  of  power  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  should  be  subject  to  special  provisions  as  outlined 
below : 

‘(a)  At  such  time  as  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom  decide  to  utilize  as  a  source  of  en¬ 
ergy  for  commercial  purposes  ores  obtained  under  this 
Agreement,  the  two  Governments  would  admit  the  Belgian 
Government  to  participation  in  such  utilization  on  equitable 
terms. 

‘  ( b )  The  Belgian  Government  would  undertake  that,  in  the  event 
of  its  contemplating  the  use  of  such  ores  as  a  source  of  energy 
for  commercial  purposes,  it  would  so  use  them  only  after  con¬ 
sultation  and  in  agreement  with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

‘Since  1947,  representatives  of  the  three  Governments  party 
to  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  just  described,  have  consulted 
informally  with  one  another  from  time  to  time  on  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  (a)  and  (b )  above.  In  the  spring  of  1948,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  Governments  had  occasion  to  assure  the  Belgian 
Government  of  their  appreciation  for  the  steadfast  manner  in 
which  Belgium  was  carrying  out  its  part  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  determination  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  honor  their  obligation  in  connection  with  commer¬ 
cial  application  of  atomic  energy  when  this  became  feasible.  The 
United  States  Government  indicated  it  would  welcome  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Belgian  Government  to  review  the  prospects 
for  commercial  application  of  atomic  energy  and  to  discuss  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  use  of  radioisotopes. 

‘In  response  to  this  invitation,  the  Belgian  Government  sent 
representatives  to  Washington,  where  they  conferred  during  late 
August  and  early  September  of  1948  with  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  British  Government  was  represented  at  these  informal  talks. 

‘In  the  course  of  the  talks,  experts  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  reviewed  for  the  Belgian  representatives  the  state 
of  progress  made  toward  the  commercial  application  of  atomic 
energy,  pointing  out  that  such  application  seemed  a  matter  of  the 
distant  future.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  most  immediate  benefits 
of  atomic  energy  were  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  radio¬ 
isotopes  for  scientific  and  medical  research  and  therapy. 
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‘Although  it  was  agreed  that  the  time  for  the  implementation 
of  proviso  (a)  above  was  still  remote,  and  therefore  no  assistance 
at  this  time  was  required  by  its  terms,  certain  areas  were  suggested 
in  which  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  could  be 
of  help  to  Belgium  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  1944  under¬ 
takings.  The  field  of  radioisotopes,  student  training,  and  export 
licensing  of  atomic  energy  equipment  purchased  by  Belgium  in 
the  United  States  were  mentioned  as  examples. 

‘In  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  cooperated  with  Belgium  in  her  development  of 
the  use  of  radioisotopes.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
given  special  consideration  to  Belgian  applicants  wishing  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Oak  Ridge  training  courses  in  radioisotope  techniques. 
As  a  result,  Belgium  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  its  nationals 
to  attend.  Arrangements  were  also  agreed  upon  in  October  1949* 
whereby  the  United  States  is  making  available  to  Belgium  valu¬ 
able  assistance  in  the  radioisotope  field  through  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  working  with  Union  Miniere  as  the 
executive  agent  of  the  Belgian  Foundation  for  Scientific 
Research. 

‘The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  also  facilitated  the  visits 
of  a  number  of  Belgian  scientists  to  unclassified  areas  of  its  in¬ 
stallations.  Funds  available  under  the  Fulbright  Act  have  been 
used  to  defray  the  transportation  expenses  of  a  group  of  Belgians 
who  came  to  the  United  States  to  attend  the  Oak  Ridge  courses 
and  subsequently  to  pursue  their  studies  at  American  universities. 

‘During  his  visit  to  the  United  States  last  September,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Foreign  Minister  stated  that  it  seemed  advisable,  in  view 
of  the  swiftly-moving  course  of  events,  to  review  the  provisions; 
of  the  uranium  understanding  of  1944,  especially  with  regard 
to  matters  concerning  commercial  applications  of  atomic  energy. 
The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
subsequently  informed  the  Belgian  Government  that  they  would 
welcome  a  resumption  of  the  talks  initiated  in  the  late  summer 
of  1948,  since  they  regarded  the  problems  involved  as  continuing 
ones  which  could  profitably  be  subject  to  periodic  review. 

‘It  was  against  this  background  that  the  recently  concluded 
preliminary  talks  took  place.  In  these  discussions,  it  was  made 
clear  that  the  prospects  for  the  commercial  use  of  atomic  energy 
are  still  a  matter  of  the  distant  future.  Despite  this  fact,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  three  countries  agreed  that  Belgium  should  take 
those  steps  best  calculated  to  prepare  her  to  make  use  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  is  envisaged  will  stem  from  the  Anglo-American  obli¬ 
gations  with  respect  to  commercial  applications  of  atomic  energy 
when  such  applications  become  feasible.  The  American  and  British 
representatives  expressed  the  willingness  of  their  respective  Gov¬ 
ernments  to  cooperate  with  the  Belgian  Government  toward  the 
formulation  and  fulfillment  of  such  plans. 

‘In  discussing  measures  of  assistance  which  could  be  taken  most 
effectively  at  this  time,  the  representatives  of  the  three  countries 
were  guided,  inter  alia ,  by  these  considerations : 
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‘(1)  At  this  time,  the  military  applications  of  atomic  energy, 
toward  which  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  efforts 
are  primarily  directed,  are  technically  inseparable  from 
developments  which  may  have  commercial  uses  in  the 
future. 

*(2)  It  is  recognized  that  under  the  1944  arrangement,  Belgium 
will  enjoy  a  special  position  at  such  time  as  the  commercial 
use  of  atomic  energy  becomes  feasible. 

‘In  view  of  these  factors  and  in  light  of  the  considered  judg¬ 
ment  of  technical  experts,  it  was  decided  that  the  most  valuable 
contribution  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  could 
make  for  the  time  being  would  be  assistance  directed  toward  the 
formation  in  Belgium  of  a  well-trained  corps  of  scientists  and 
engineers  familiar  with  nuclear  physics  and  with  other  disciplines 
which  are  basic  to  nuclear  technology.  To  this  end,  the  American 
and  British  Governments  have  agreed  to : 

‘(&)  Assist  in  placing  selected  Belgian  students  for  advanced 
study  and  research  in  American  and  British  universities ; 
‘(A)  Facilitate  Belgian  access  to  American  and  British  declassi¬ 
fied  material ; 

‘(c)  Facilitate  visits  of  selected  Belgian  scientists  and  engineers 
to  unclassified  work  being  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
British  Ministry  of  Supply ; 

‘(<af)  Assist  Belgium  to  obtain  certain  equipment  and  materials 
needed  for  research  in  the  scientific  fields  related  to  atomic 
energy; 

‘(c)  Arrange  for  closer  Belgian  participation,  as  agreed  upon 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical 
information  on  the  exploration,  location,  mining,  process¬ 
ing  and  extraction  of  radioactive  ores ; 

‘  (/)  Arrange  for  closer  consultation  with  Belgium  concerning  the 
distribution,  as  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  be  made  of  any  shipments  from  the  Belgian 
Congo  of  such  ores. 

‘The  three  Governments  have  also  agreed  that  to  implement 
these  measures,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Belgian  Government 
to  add  to  its  Embassy  staffs  in  Washington  and  London  officers 
with  appropriate  background  and  training  in  these  scientific 
fields..  These  officers  would  maintain  liaison  between  the  official 
organization,  in  Belgium  responsible  for  the  direction  of  atomic 
energy  activities  and  the  American  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  British  Ministry  of  Supply. 

‘The  assistance  outlined  above  is  regarded  as  an  initial  step 
toward  closer  cooperation  among  the  three  Governments  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  spirit  of  the  1944  understanding.  It  is  agreed  that 
further  talks  will  be  held  from  time  to  time  with  a  view  toward 
devising  means  whereby  a  closer  association  may  be  brought  about 
as  soon  as  future  developments  warrant.’  ” 
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For  the  Ambassador 

Having  in  mind  forthcoming  interpellation  in  Parliament,  Dept 
urges  you  stress  to  Van  Zeeland  that  points  of  substance  contained 
draft  communique  represent  in  our  view  a  substantial  beginning, 
beyond  commitments  under  9 a,  and  is  maximum  US  able  to  do  at  this 
time.  Exact  wording  of  course  subject  to  agreed  changes.  US  is  pre¬ 
pared  examine  most  sympathetically  question  of  additional  assistance 
as  future  developments  may  warrant.  Passage  of  time  may  very  well 
make  this  possible.  Last  paragraph  of  communique  designed  to  fore¬ 
shadow  this  possibility.  You  may,  if  you  deem  desirable,  mention  as 
example  the  possibility— not  yet  actuality — of  declassifying  design  of 
standard  low  power  research  reactor  of  a  type  in  which  the  Belgians 
have  indicated  an  interest. 

You  may  wish  suggest  Van  Zeeland  Dept  would  look  with  favor  his 
coming  to  Washington  in  order  to  sign  communique  with  Secretary 
of  State  and  British  Ambassador. 

We  consider  our  proposals  contained  (a)  thru  (/)  above  plus  sug¬ 
gestion  for  liaison  genuine  help  to  Belgium.  The  proposed  assistance 
is  within  limits  set  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  Recent  Fuchs 
matter  has  brought  about  indefinite  suspension  of  US-UK-Canadian 
talks,  thus  ruling  out  for  some  months  at  least  prospect  for  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Act  from  that  quarter.  In  our  judgment,  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  this  matter  legislatively  at  this  juncture  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  prejudice  any  prospect  of  relaxation  of  provisions  of  Act. 
Re  para  2  urtel  239  Feb  16, 3  if  Van  Zeeland  persists  in  accepting 
evaluation  from  quarters  other  than  duly  constituted  American  and 
British  authorities  in  this  field  chances  of  coming  to  any  meeting  of 
minds  most  unlikely. 

In  handing  him  my  personal  message,  you  are  authorized  to  tell 
Van  Zeeland  orally  that  if  he  finds  the  joint  communique  acceptable 
in  substance,  he  can  expect  our  full  support  on  the  following : 

1.  From  the  moment  future  developments  or  any  changes  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  occur  which  may  make  possible  further 
assistance  along  the  lines  proposed  by  Belgium,  the  United  States 
will  give  most  sympathetic  consideration  to  her  wishes. 

2.  Once  Belgium  has  been  able  to  define  the  program  she  wishes  to 
undertake  (explanations  given  us  thus  far  are  quite  nebulous)  on  the 
basis  of  the  assistance  indicated  above,  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  making  suitable  financial  con¬ 
tribution  toward  the  support  of  Belgian  activity  in  this  field.  Ihe 


3  In  paragraph  2  of  telegram  239  from  Brussels,  February  16,  not  printed, 
Ambassador  Murphy  reported  that  Foreign  Minister  Van  Zeeland  had  expressed 
the  belief  that  commercial  development  of  atomic  energy  was  farther  advanced 
than  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  indicated  to  Belgium.  Van 
Zeeland  based  this  opinion  on  information  which  he  attributed  to  “unimpeach¬ 
able  sources  outside  of  Belgium.”  (855A.2546/2— 1650) 
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amount  of  contribution  cannot  now  be  indicated  in  the  absence  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  size  of  program  Belgium  may  contemplate. 

British  here  concur  in  all  foregoing,  subject : 

(a)  minor  amendments  to  communique  not  affecting  substance,  and 

(b)  confirmation  Foreign  Office  which  will  be  passed  British  Am¬ 
bassador  Brussels. 

Acheson 
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Memorandum  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 

Council  {Lay) 

top  secret  Washington,  March  1,  1950. 

Memorandum  for :  The  Secretary  of  State 

The  Secretary  of  Defense 

The  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Subject :  Development  of  Thermonuclear  Weapons 

At  the  direction  of  the  President  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  on  the  subject  is  referred  herewith  to  the  above 
Special  Committee  of  the  National  Security  Council  for  submission 
to  the  President  of  advice  regarding  the  recommendation  contained 
in  the  last  paragraph  thereof. 

In  accordance  with  the  Committee’s  normal  procedure,  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  of  the  members  have  initiated  the  urgent  preparation  of 
a  staff  study  of  this  proposed  program,  with  particular  reference  to 
its  feasibility,  for  consideration  by  the  Committee  as  a  basis  for  its 
advice  to  the  President. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 

[Annex] 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Johnson )  to  the  President 

top  secret  Washington,  24  February  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Since  your  recent  decision  with  respect  to 
work  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the  hydrogen  bomb,  cer¬ 
tain  developments,  which  you  and  I  have  discussed,  make  it  apparent 
that  the  Soviets  may  already  have  made  important  progress  in  this 
field  of  atomic  weapons.1 

In  view  of  the  extremely  serious,  in  fact  almost  literally  limitless, 
implications  to  our  national  security  if  the  above  conclusion  should 
prove  to  be  factual,  I  have  requested  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  give 

aNo  record  of  a  Truman-.Tohnson  conversation  on  this  subject  has  been  found 
in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  developments  referred  to  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Johnson  related  to  the  Fuchs  case.  Further  information  on  the  origins  of 
this  communication  appears  in  Hewlett  and  Duncan,  pp.  415-416. 
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consideration  to  what  our  position  should  now  be  with  regard  to 
immediate  development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

They  are  of  the  opinion,  with  which  I  fully  concur,  that  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  United  States  to  proceed  forthwith  on  an  all-out 
program  of  hydrogen  bomb  development  if  we  are  not  to  be  placed 
in  a  potentially  disastrous  position  with  respect  to  the  comparative 
potentialities  of  our  most  probable  enemies  and  ourselves. 

I  recommend  therefore,  most  urgently  that,  within  strict  secrecy 
limitations,  you  expand  our  atomic  energy  program  so  as  to  include 
the  immediate  implementation  of  all-out  development  of  hydrogen 
bombs  and  means  for  their  production  and  delivery. 

Very  respectfully,  Louis  Johnson 
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Memorandum  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council  {Lay)  to  the  President 

top  secret  Washington,  March  1,  1950. 

At  the  time  that  the  Special  Committee  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  submitted 
its  recommendations  on  the  development  of  thermonuclear  weapons 
to  you  for  consideration  and  which  you  subsequently  approved,  the 
Committee  stated  that  it  would  submit  in  writing  at  a  later  date  the 
basis  for  these  recommendations. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  submits  herewith  the  enclosed  report 1 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  State,  with  Appendices  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a  written 
record  of  the  basis  for  the  Committee’s  recommendations  on  the  above 
subject,  which  were  submitted  orally  to  you  on  January  31,  1950.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  however,  approved  the 
enclosed  report  subject  to  the  comments  in  the  attached  memorandum, 
dated  February  15, 1950. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 


[Annex] 

Memorandum  by  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  ( Lilienthal )  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Security  Council  {T^ay) 


top  secret  [Washington,]  February  15, 1950. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1950,  recommendations  contained  in  Paragraph  11  of  the 


1  Ante,  p.  513. 
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Department  of  State  paper  of  that  date  were  approved  by  the  Special 
Committee,  and  on  the  same  date  by  the  President. 

At  the  meeting  I  expressed  orally  grave  reservations  about  Recom¬ 
mendation  a;  namely:  “That  the  President  direct  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  proceed  to  determine  the  technical  feasibility  of  a 
thermonuclear  weapon,  the  scale  and  rate  of  effort  to  be  determined 
jointly  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and  that  the  necessary  ordnance  developments  and  carrier 
program  be  undertaken  concurrently.” 

I  expressed  hearty  agreement  with  Recommendation  5,  whereby 
the  President  directs  a  “re-examination  of  our  objectives  in  peace  and 
war  of  the  effect  of  these  objectives  on  our  strategic  plans,”  and  stated 
that  I  believed  this  would  be  the  most  important  factor  of  all  in  the 
assignment  to  the  Special  Committee  and  its  recommendations. 

At  the  meeting  on  January  31  I  discussed  orally  the  reasons  for  my 
reservations  about  Recommendation  a.  as  a  course  to  be  pursued  at 
this  time.  I  have  requested  of  the  Executive  Secretary  and  have 
received  his  permission  to  append  to  the  record  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Report  and  Recommendations  a  summary  of  the  basis  for 
my  views.  Such  summary  is  as  follows : 

It  was  my  view  that  the  President’s  publicly  announced  decision 
directing  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  proceed  to  determine  the 
technical  feasibility  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon  would  be  construed, 
and  inevitably  construed,  as  a  very  broad  and  far-reaching  decision 
respecting  the  hydrogen  bomb;  that  such  an  announced  decision  by 
the  President  would  seriously  prejudice  the  re-examination  of  our 
present  course,  provided  for  by  Recommendation  b. 

The  central  question  for  the  Special  Committee  it  seemed  to  me  was 
not  whether  we  should  recommend  proceeding  with  the  super  bomb 
or  recommend  against  it.  The  central  question,  so  it  seemed  to  me, 
was  whether  we  should  not  first  face  up  to  the  weaknesses  in  our 
present  national  position.  I  outlined  the  points  of  weaknesses  which 
had  occurred  to  me  as  a  result  of  discussions  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  decision  to  proceed,  prior  to  such  a  solid  re-examination, 
would  I  fear  tend  to  confirm  to  a  degree  almost  beyond  change  our 
present  chief  and  almost  sole  reliance  upon  nuclear  armament.  I  stated 
it  as  my  opinion  that  in  our  major  and  almost  sole  reliance  upon  atomic 
weapons,  we  are  resting  our  security  largely  on  an  asset  that  is  steadily 
depreciating  for  us,  i.e.  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  President’s 
decision,  would  I  feared,  tend  to  make  far  more  difficult  a  realistic 
re-examination  of  our  position  and  an  effort  to  find,  if  possible,  some 
more  solid  course  or  series  of  courses. 


David  E.  Lilienthal 
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858.2546/3-850  :  Telegram 

The  Embassy  in  Sweden  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  Stockholm,  March  8,  1950. 

305.  Mytel  302  today.1  In  discussing  Swedish  uranium  export  legis¬ 
lation  with  Hammarskjold  2  I  took  occasion  to  emphasize  again  the 
importance  I  attribute  to  Sweden  taking  the  utmost  security  pre¬ 
cautions  to  prevent  Russians  obtaining  any  information  re  successful 
development  of  any  Swedish  process  for  extracting  Uranium  from 
low  grade  shale  (my tel  143,  February  2, 11  a.  m.)  4 

Secretary  General  assured  me  Swedish  Government  was  fully  aware 
of  importance  this  question.  He  added,  however,  that  the  more  he  saw 
of  security  problems  the  less  confident  he  is  of  effective  measures  for 
their  solution.  He  mentioned  Fuchs’  case  in  this  connection  and  the 
fact  that  MI-5  3  had  generally  been  regarded  as  a  very  effective 
security  organ.  I  gathered  from  his  attitude  that  he  is  none  too  sure 
of  regarding  effectiveness  of  Swedish  security  measures. 

In  this  connection  I  said  I  hoped  during  his  presence  here  for  the 
“peace  conference”  4  Joliot-Curie  -would  confine  his  activities  to  con¬ 
ference  business  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  delve  into  atomic  energy 
questions.  Fie  said  Swedish  Government  has  this  well  in  mind  but 
admitted  that  Swedish  scientists  were  sometimes  more  than  a  little 
naive. 

Sent  Department  305;  London  pass  Department  from  Stockholm. 

Holmes  5 6 


1  Not  printed. 

3  Dag  H.  A.  C.  Hammarskjold,  Secretary-General  of  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office. 

s  British  Intelligence. 

4  Reference  is  to  the  March  1950  meeting  of  the  World  Peace  Council  in 

Stockholm.  Documentation  on  the  conference  and  its  “Stockholm  Appeal”  for 
banning  atomic  weapons,  March  19,  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 

6  Julius  C.  Holmes,  Charge  of  the  Embassy  in  London  through  which  this  tele¬ 
gram  w’as  transmitted. 
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Report  by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  National  Security  Council 

to  the  President 

[Extracts] 

top  secret  [Washington,]  March  9,  1950. 

The  Problem 

1.  In  the  light  of  the  letter  to  the  President  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  dated  February  24,  1950,  to  review  the  program  for  the 
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development  of  thermonuclear  weapons  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  its  scope  and  timing. 


Recommendations  1 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  the  President,  without  prejudice  to  the 
results  of  the  re-examination  of  our  objectives  which  the  President 
directed  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  to  undertake  on 
January  31, 1950 : 

a.  Note  that  the  thermonuclear  weapon  program  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  urgency.  There  is  no  need  for  additional  funds 
beyond  those  currently  estimated  for  the  feasibility  test  of  the  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapon. 

b.  Note  with  approval  the  program  for  the  test  of  the  feasibility  of 
a  thermonuclear  weapon  and  the  necessary  ordnance  and  carrier  de¬ 
velopments,  as  now  envisaged  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  (see  paragraphs  2,  3,  5  and  6  above).2 

c.  Instruct  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  continue  making 
preparations  looking  toward  quantity  production  of  materials  needed 
for  thermonuclear  weapons  especially  tritium  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  avoid  delay  between  the  determination  of  feasibility  and  the  start 
of  possible  weapon  production  (see  paragraph  4  above). 

d.  Further  instruct  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  make  a  report  with  recommendations  as  soon 
as  feasible  with  respect  to  the  scale  of  preparation  for  production  of 
materials  needed  for  thermonuclear  Aveapons,  especially  tritium,  this 
report  to  include  a  discussion  regarding  the  feasibility  of  meeting  the 
production  goals  of  the  expanded  program  which  the  President  ap¬ 
proved  last  October.3 


1  President  Truman  approved  these  recommendations  on  March  10. 

1  Paragraphs  2-7  are  not  printed. 

3  For  text  of  the  report  to  the  President  by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  October  10,  1949,  which  recommended  an  acceleration  of 
the  atomic  energy  program,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  I,  p.  559. 


845 A.  254 6/3— 1350 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Johnson )  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 


top  secret  Washington,  13  March  1950. 

Subject:  Suggested  Policy  Guidance  for  U.S.  Representatives  in 
South  African  Atomic  Energy  Board  Discussions. 

1.  I  have  given  thought  to  the  prospective  meeting  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Combined  Development  Agency  and  the  South 
African  Atomic  Energy  Board  looking  toward  an  agreement  to  pro¬ 
vide  uranium  ore  from  South  African  mines.  From  the  standpoint 
of  national  defense,  the  importance  of  arriving  at  an  early  agreement 
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to  provide  an  'alternate  source  of  uranium  ore  in  addition  to  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Congo  needs  no  amplification. 

2.  The  various  recent  disturbing  disclosures  related  to  the  atomic 
energy  field  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  are  compelling  reasons 
for  making  positive  that  the  results  achieved  through  negotiations 
with  the  South  Africans  are  precisely  tailored  to  meet  U.S.  needs. 
Accordingly,  I  am  suggesting  below  certain  policy  guidance  for  U.S. 
negotiators  which,  from  a  national  defense  point  of  view,  appear 
logical,  sound  and  reasonable. 

a.  Negotiations  with  the  South  Africans  to  take  place  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  straight  business  transaction  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  only. 

h.  Due  consideration  be  given  to  the  capital  investments  of  the 
U.S.  in  this  project  and  to  U.S.  funds  expended  in  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  with  the  end  in  view  that  third  countries  will  not  unduly 
profit  by  such  U.S.  expenditures.  Some  relationship  should  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  price  of  ore  charged  to  third  countries  and  the  U.S.  invest¬ 
ments  which  rendered  a  proffer  of  such  ore  feasible. 

c.  No  inherent  right  exists  for  third  country  participation  in  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  allocation  of  ore. 

d.  The  Belgian  agreement  is  separate  and  distinct,  and  in  no  way 
acts  as  a  precedent  for  these  negotiations. 

e.  Ore  will  be  stockpiled  in  the  U.S. 

3.  I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  to  the  Acting 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  his  information. 

Louis  Johnson 


950.713S/3-1650  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Norway  ( Villard )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  Oslo,  March  16,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

236.  For  Arneson.  Banders1  informs  me  following  return  from 
Paris  that  unofficial  and  informal  discussions  have  taken  place  for 
Union  of  Western  European  countries  interested  in  atomic  energy 
development.  Project  apparently  originated  in  Amsterdam  last  De¬ 
cember  at  inauguration  of  Dutch  cyclotron  and  conversations  so  far 
involve  Norwegians,  Dutch  and  French.  Banders  also  mentioned 
Switzerland,  Portugal  and  Sweden  as  potential  members  of  group 
which  would  be  formed  mainly  for  purpose  of  exchanging  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  technical  skill.  Subject  will  now  be  referred  to  government 
officials  for  study  and  approval  and  formal  Norwegian  position  will 
probably  be  determined  in  next  few  weeks. 


1  Dr.  Gunnar  Randers,  Director  of  the  Norwegian  Institute  for  Atomic  Energy 
Studies. 
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Randers  observed  that  recent  events  such  as  Fuchs  case  and  an¬ 
nouncement  of  H-bomb  have  led  smaller  countries  of  Europe  to  believe 
that  little  assistance  can  be  expected  from  US  in  foreseeable  future 
for  furthering  their  progress  in  atomic  energy  field.  Interested  sci¬ 
entists,  therefore,  feel  that  pooling  of  knowledge  and  techniques  is 
only  solution  if  Europe  is  to  keep  abreast  of  advances  made  by  US 
and  USSR.  Randers  points  out  that  integration  of  such  endeavors 
is  fully  in  line  with  economic  and  military  defense  policies  we  have 
been  advocating  for  Western  Europe.  Randers  also  remarked  that 
to  bring  France  into  group  might  raise  political  or  security  objections 
but  expressed  opinion  there  was  nothing  in  France  today  that  was  not 
already  known  in  Soviet  Union.  Latter,  in  fact,  was  doubtless  well 
ahead  of  anything  yet  developed  by  French  who  held  lead  among 
European  countries,  therefore,  risk  was  negligible. 

In  advising  me  of  above  development,  Randers  undoubtedly  hopes 
that  some  early  reaction  may  be  forthcoming  from  US  with  regard 
to  original  Norwegian  requests.2  It  would  be  helpful  if  some  comment 
negative  or  otherwise  could  be  passed  on  to  him  at  this  stage  since  in 
any  event  he  and  fellow  technicians  on  Continent  seem  resolved  to 
pursue  the  path  of  progress  by  every  possible  means. 

Randers  had  extended  conversations  with  Joliot-Curie  who  made 
no  secret  of  fact  he  was  convinced  Communist  as  well  as  anti- 
American.  Although  French  have  concluded  graphite  agreement  with 
Norway  shipment  has  not  yet  been  made.  Dautry  made  vigorous 
protest  at  terms  proposed  by  Norwegians  for  heavy  water  deal  (mvtel 
882,  December  IT3)  but  Randers  does  not  believe  French  would  go 
so  far  as  to  hold  up  graphite  shipment  to  obtain  better  conditions. 

Villard 

a  For  information  on  an  earlier  Norwegian  request  for  United  States  assistance 
in  tlie  field  of  atomic  energy,  see  memorandum  prepared  for  the  American 
Members  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee,  p.  558. 

3  Not  printed. 


832.2546/3—2450  :  Telegram 

Tlie  Ambassador  in  Brazil  (  J ohnson )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  secret  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  24, 1950—8  p.  m. 

348.  For  Arneson  Office  Under  Secretary.  My  tel  328  March  22, 
8  p.  m.1  When  I  saw  President  Dutra  2  this  afternoon  I  found  him 
familiar  with  subject  matter  and  understanding  of  our  point  of  view. 
I  told  him  my  government  has  been  entirely  satisfied  with  assurances 

1  Not  printed. 

3  General  Eurico  Caspar  Dutra,  President  of  Brazil. 
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previously  given  by  Foreign  Minister,3  that  pending  conclusion  defi¬ 
nite  renewal  on  terms  mutually  satisfactory  of  secret  agreement  of 
1945, 4  stipulations  of  original  agreement  would  continue  in  force.  I 
then  said  that  recent  proposal  for  legislation  to  impose  embargo  on 
export  all  fissionable  materials  from  Brazil  with  concomitant 
irresponsible  attacks  on  Brazil’s  agreement  with  US,  had  caused  us 
concern  and  that  my  government  would  greatly  appreciate  his  sup¬ 
port  to  our  endeavors  to  secure  firm  renewal  our  agreement,  on  terms 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  two  governments.  I  also  spoke  of  genuine 
importance  we  attach  to  being  able  continue  to  receive  Brazil's  ex¬ 
portable  surplus  of  monazite. 

President  said  he  understood  situation  and  likewise  disapproved 
discussions  in  Congress  and  press  re  agreement.  He  said  he  had  sent 
Ambassador  Cyro  de  Freitas  Valle,  Under  Secretary  Foreign  Office, 
with  message  to  Mr.  Cirilo  Junior,  President  Chamber  Deputies,  dis¬ 
approving  proposal  which  has  been  made  discuss  projected  embargo 
legislation  and  secret  agreement  in  secret  session  chamber.  He  has 
informed  President  Chamber  he  does  not  desire  subject  to  be  discussed 
at  secret  session.  I  mentioned  information  Dr.  Fernandes  had  given 
me  of  proposed  legislation  prepared  in  SC  5  designed  to  set  up  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  fissionable  materials  with  SC  as  controlling  agency. 
President  nodded  his  affirmation  this  information  and  was  good 
enough  to  say  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  expedite  whole  matter  to 
conclusion.  President  agreed  with  me  I  should  continue  conversations 
with  Foreign  Minister  Fernandes  and  Under  Secretary  Freitas  Valle. 
I  left  with  President  very  brief  memorandum  reading  as  follows : 

“The  US  desires  to  continue  to  avail  itself  of  the  privilege  of 
acquiring  Brazil’s  entire  exportable  surplus  of  raw  monazite,  on  terms 
to  be  mutually  agreed  on.  Should  thorium,  or  compounds  of  thorium, 
become  available  in  excess  of  Brazil’s  own  requirements,  the  US  also 
desires  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  acquiring  all  such  thorium 
and  compounds  thereof  on  agreed  terms.  Motives  involving  the  highest 
long  range  objectives  of  both  countries  impel  the  US  to  desire  that 
the  Government  of  Brazil  will  continue  confine  the  export  of  monazite, 
thorium,  and  thorium  compounds  exclusively  to  consignees  mutually 
satisfactory  to  Brazil  and  the  U.S.”  6 


3  Dr.  Raul  Fernandes. 

4  Reference  is  to  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  Governments  of 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  control  of  monazite  sands  and 
other  carriers  of  thorium  and  thorium  compounds,  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
July  6,  1945 ;  for  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  n,  pp.  20-23. 

5  The  Brazilian  Security  Council. 

*  In  a  note  of  March  28,  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Office  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  this  memorandum.  The  text  of  the  Brazilian  reply  is  contained  in  telegram 
373  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  30,  not  printed.  (832.2546/3-3050) 
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This  memo  is  in  fact  supplementary  to  secret  memo  given  to  Dr. 
Fernandes  December  15, 7  which  President  Dutra  has  seen.  Reference 
top  secret  despatch  18,  January  5,  1950  8  forwarding  copy. 

In  memo  left  today  I  purposely  omitted  mention  of  “not  less  than 
3,000  metric  tons  raw  monazite  a  year”.  Inasmuch  as  3,000  tons  export 
a  year  has  not  yet  been  reached  and  as  Brazil  has  certain  needs  of  her 
own  for  monazite,  I  felt  it  would  be  prudent  omit  this  figure  as  it 
might  give  handle  to  some  violent  nationalist  to  say  Brazil  has  no 
exportable  surplus.  In  any  event  the  two  memoranda  stand  together. 

Thank  you  for  Deptel  198  March  21, 8  which  I  received  after  my 
return  from  visit  to  President.  I  did  not  mention  beryl  to  President 
as  it  is  my  understanding  it  will  be  included  in  proposed  legislation 
and  as  there  is  now  no  restriction  on  its  export  except  necessity  of 
getting  export  license.  I  shall  check  on  bend  with  Dr.  Fernandes  at  our 
next  meeting. 

Johnson 

7  For  text  of  the  memorandum  of  December  15,  1949,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1949,  vol.  i,  p.  603. 

8  Not  printed. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Piles 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (  J ohnson) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  April  3, 1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  Department  of  State  lias  given  careful 
thought  to  the  policy  guidance  suggested  in  your  memorandum  of 
March  13,  1950,  for  the  United  States  representatives  in  the  current 
uranium  negotiations  between  the  Combined  Development  Agency 
(CDA)  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Board  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
In  making  this  study,  the  Department  has  taken  into  consideration 
Mr.  Pike’s  memorandum  on  this  subject  of  March  21,  1950, 1  a  copy 
of  which  it  is  understood  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  furnished 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  apparent  from  examination  that  the  policy  guidance,  if  fol¬ 
lowed,  would  involve  a  reversal  in  the  course  of  the  present  uranium 
negotiations  Avith  the  South  Africans  as  well  as  in  the  established 
approach  to  atomic  raw  material  problems  the  United  States  GoA'ern- 
ment  has  followed  heretofore.  For  reasons  advanced  in  the  attached 
memorandum,1  the  Department  of  State  believes  that  this  reversal 
would  be  inconsistent  with  American  obligations  assumed  under  the 


1Not  printed. 
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Modus  Vivendi  of  January  7,  1948  and  might  seriously  prejudice  the 
present  good  prospects  for  arriving  at  an  early  agreement  with  the 
South  Africans  to  provide  an  alternate  source  of  uranium  to  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Congo.  The  Department  of  State  feels,  therefore,  that  it  cannot 
join  the  Department  of  Defense  in  recommending  to  our  represent¬ 
atives  the  points  suggested  for  their  guidance. 

These  points  go  to  the  very  heart  of  our  Tripartite  relations  in  the 
atomic  energy  field.  In  connection  with  another  aspect  of  these  re¬ 
lations,  I  have  noted  your  letter  of  March  16,  1950 1  2  referring  to  recent 
discoveries  of  espionage  activities  in  this  field  and  proposing  a  meeting 
of  the  American  side  of  the  CPC  to  review  the  question  of  the  exchange 
of  technical  information  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  I 
have  also  noted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pike  of  March  21, 1950  containing  a 
similar  suggestion.  I  believe  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
furnished  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Since  this  question  and  that  concerned  with  the  South  African 
negotiations  are  interrelated,  I  would  like  to  propose  that  they  and 
any  other  pertinent  problems  be  included  in  a  review  by  the  American 
side  of  the  CPC  of  the  present  status  of  our  Tripartite  atomic  relations 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  event  such  a  proposal  is  agreeable  to  you,  we  can  then  arrange 
for  a  meeting  to  undertake  this  review. 

Sincerely  yours,  Dean  Aciieson 


2  Not  printed. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 


Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Members  of  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee?  Washington ,  April  25,  1950 ,  2  p.  m. 


TOP  SECRET 

Present :  Members 

Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Acheson 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Johnson 

Acting  Chairman  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Mr.  Pike 


1  The  Combined  Policy  Committee  was  established  under  the  terms  of  the 

“Articles  of  Agreement  Governing  Collaboration  Between  the  Authorities  of  the 
U  S  A.  and  the  ILK.  in  the  Matter  of  Tube  Alloys  [atomic  energy  research  and 
development]”  signed  bv  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  at 
Quebec,  August  19,  1943;  for  the  text  of  the  Quebec  Agreement,  see  Foreign 
Relations,  The  Conferences  at  Washington  and  Quebec,  1943  (Washington:  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1970),  pp.  1117-1119. 
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By  Invitation 

Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Legal  Adviser,  State  Department 

General  Bradley,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Robert  LeBaron,  Deputy  to  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
Atomic  Energy  Matters 

General  Burns,  Special  Adviser  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  F oreign  Policy 

Gordon  Dean,  Commissioner,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

Carroll  L.  Wilson,  General  Manager,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

Joseph  Yolpe,  Jr.,  General  Counsel,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

John  A.  Hall,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Secretary 

R.  Gordon  Arneson 

Secretary  Ach eson  suggested  that  the  meeting  might  first  cover 
specific  points  on  which  decisions  were  needed  immediately  and  that 
the  members  might  then  discuss  how  best  to  proceed  on  some  of  the 
longer  term  matters. 

I.  Raw  Materials  Problems 
A.  South  African  Negotiations. 

1.  Policy  guidance  for  conduct  of  negotiations  for  purchase  of 
uranium.  It  was  agreed  that  negotiations  with  South  Africa  should 
continue  to  be  carried  on  under  the  aegis  of  the  CDA  along  the  lines 
of  the  Memorandum  of  Discussion  setting  forth  the  agreement  reached 
in  Johannesburg  in  November  1949  between  representatives  of  the 
CDA  and  the  South  African  Atomic  Energy  Board.2  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Mr.  LeBaron  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  general  review 
of  supply  and  requirement  figures  in  the  near  future.  It  was  agreed 
that  such  a  general  review  should  lie  made  and  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  get  together 
subsequent  to  the  meeting  to  formulate  a  course  of  action  for  this 
review. 

2.  Intergovernmental  negotiations  in  the  event  South  Africa  re¬ 
quests  ua  special'  position ”  by  virtue  of  its  potential  importance  as  a 
supplier  of  uranium.  It  was  agreed  that  the  proposal  set  forth  in 
para  4  of  Tab  A  should  be  adopted. 


■‘The  Memorandum  of  Discussions,  November  1949,  an  agreed  basis  for  sub¬ 
sequent  negotiations  regarding  contractual  arrangements,  is  not  printed  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files). 
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B.  Notation  of  Interim  Allocation  of  TJranium  Ores. 

Ihe  members  tool  note  of  the  interim  allocation  of  Congo  uranium 
as  set  forth  in  Tab  B. 

C.  Consideration  of  U.K.  Request  for  Brazilian  Monazite. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  British  request  as  set  forth  in  Tab  C  should 
be  approved.  Note  was  taken,  however,  of  the  following  points: 

1.  That  this  particular  request  should  not  be  considered  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  increased  demands  on  Brazilian  supplies  but  that  further 
requests  as  they  might  arise  would  have  to  be  considered  on  their 
merits. 

2.  That  the  rare  earth  industry  would  be  told  informally  of  this 
proposed  action. 

3.  That  the  views  of  our  Ambassador  in  Brazil  as  to  possible  effect 
of  this  action  on  current  negotiations  with  the  Brazilian  Government 
would  be  obtained  prior  to  informing  the  British. 

I).  Report  on  Belgian  Talks. 

The  members  noted  the  attached  report  on  the  status  of  negotiations 
with  the  Belgians.  (See  Tab  1)) 

II.  Current  Status  of  Tripartite  Relationships  Outside  Raw 

Materials  Field 

A.  British  Proposal  for  Examination  of  Comparability  of  Standards 

of  Security. 

It  seas  agreed  that  the  British  proposal  contained  in  Tab  E  be 
accepted. 

B.  Use  of  the  Chalk  River  NRX  Reactor  for  Irradiation. 

Secretary  Johnson  expressed  the  view  that  the  nub  of  the  question 

was  whether  the  information  that  was  made  available  to  the  Canadians 
in  connection  with  certain  irradiation  projects  did  or  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  weapons  information.  Commissioner  Pike  stated  that  in  his 
view  the  information  involved  did  not  in  fact  constitute  weapons  data. 
He  reported  that  the  matter  had  been  discussed  at  length  with  the 
Joint  Committee  and  the  point  had  been  made  to  it  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  question  might  be  considered  borderline,  but  that  in  view  of 
the  immense  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  proposed  irradiations 
the  Commission  considered  that  the  project  should  go  forward.  On 
this  basis  the  Joint  Committee  had  agreed.  Recognizing  that  this 
question  was  a  close  one  on  which  honest  differences  of  opinion  were 
justified,  it  was  agreed  that  Dr.  Karl  Compton  3  and  some  other  person 
not  directly  connected  either  with  the  AEC  or  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  be  asked  to  give  their  judgment  as  to  whether  the 


’Physicist;  President  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1930-1948: 
since  1939,  served  in  numerous  governmental  and  advisory  governmental  posi¬ 
tions  concerned  with  military  research  and  development. 


490-862—77 - 36 
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information  involved  did  or  did  not  constitute  weapons  information. 
Secretary  Johnson  indicated  that  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
be  quite  willing  to  go  along  with  the  irradiation  projects  provided  the 
determination  was  made  that  the  information  incidentally  given  to 
the  Canadians  did  not  constitute  weapons  information.  Mr.  LeBaron 
inquired  whether  it  was  contemplated  that  many  more  cases  would 
arise  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  use  the  Canadian  reactor. 
Mr.  Pike  replied  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  say  at  this  time, 
that  the  number  of  cases  would  depend  on  as  yet  unforeseen  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  hydrogen  bomb  program.  If  it  seemed  clear  that  valuable 
time  could  be  saved  in  future  by  using  the  Canadian  reactor,  the 
Commission  would  propose  that  such  individual  cases  be  considered 
on  their  merits  at  the  time  they  arose. 

C.  Areas  of  Exchange  of  Inf ormation — Definition  of  Weapons  Data. 
It  was  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and 

fast  line  on  the  definition  of  weapons  data  and  that  individual  cases 
would  have  to  be  considered  on  their  merits  as  they  arose. 

D.  U.S.  Government  Reply  to  N orwegian  Reguest  of  Atomic  Energy 
Assistance. 

The  members  took  note  of  the  reply  which  had  been  given  the 
Norwegians  by  our  Embassy  and  the  Norwegian  response  thereto. 
(See  Tab  F.) 

III.  Consideration  of  Future  Tripartite  Relationships — Status 
of  Talks  Initiated  by  Presidential  Approval  of  Negotiating 
Objectives  Dated  March  2, 1949 

It  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  future  tripartite  relations  should 
be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  various  events  that  had  occurred  since 
the  talks  were  placed  in  suspense  with  a  view  toward  presenting  to 
the  President  in  due  course  recommendations  as  to  the  resumption  of 
negotiations. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  it  would  be  useful  for  the  members  to 
get  together  again  briefly  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Europe.4 

As  a  starting  point  for  a  current  evaluation  of  the  situation,  the 
Secretary  of  State  suggested  that  a  memorandum  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him  by  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Arneson  might  be  circulated 
to  the  other  members.5 

R.  Gordon  Arneson 


Nm-il!1  VfVI  Se£reta,ry  Acheson  departed  for  Europe  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council  and  to  meet  with  British  Foreign  Secretary 

asnect<fof  AehenCh- 3f°-  eiSn  Mi!lister  Schumnn.  For  documentation  on  various 
aspects  of  Acheson’s  trip,  see  vol.  m,  pp.  828  ff. 

°  Memorandum  on  January  18,  p.  499. 
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[Annex  A] 

Memorandum  Prepared  for  the  American  Members  of  the  Combined 

Policy  Committee 

South  African  Negotiations 

1.  The  United  Kingdom  Government  has  informed  the  United 
States  Government*  that  in  January  the  South.  African  Minister  for 
External  Affairs  raised  with  the  British  Foreign  Minister  the  question 
whether  South  Africa  would  not,  if  it  became  an  important  supplier 
of  uranium,  be  entitled  to  a  “special  position”  in  the  field  of  atomic 
■energy. 

2.  The  United  Kingdom  Government  considers  this  conversation 
as  a  diplomatic  approach.  The  South  Africans  have  not  so  far  made 
a  diplomatic  approach  to  the  United  States  Government,  although 
they  indicated  intention  to  do  this  in  due  course. 

3.  The  United  Kingdom  Government  states  a  disposition  to  reply 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  along  the  following  lines,  providing 
the  American  and  the  Canadian  Governments  agree : 

That  there  is  no  objection  in  principle  to  including  in  a  raw  mate¬ 
rial  agreement  with  the  Union  provisions  according  some  special  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  latter  as  a  producer  of  uranium.  These  provisions 
might  have  the  same  effect  as  paragraph  9 a  of  the  Belgian  Agreement, 
and  might  eventually  have  to  be  extended  to  include  other  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  be  granted  the  Belgians. 

4.  There  is  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  American  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee,  the  following  alternative 
proposals  in  which  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  members 
would  be  requested  to  concur : 

A.  That  the  arrangements  with  South  Africa,  if  possible,  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  straight  commercial  contract  between  the  CDA  and  the 
South  African  Atomic  Energy  Board,  covering  production  and  pro¬ 
curement  of  uranium,  along  the  lines  of  the  memorandum  developed 
by  the  negotiators  of  the  Agency  and  the  Board  in  Johannesburg  last 
fall. 

B.  That  in  the  event  the  South  Africans  insist  on  a  “special  posi¬ 
tion”,  a  combined  approach  be  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Combined  Policy  Committee  which  would : 

1.  Be  independent  of  the  contractual  negotiations. 

2.  Inform  the  South  Africans  of  the  basis  for  United  States- 
United  Kingdom-Canadian  CPC  and  CDA  arrangements. 

*See  letters  to  Mr.  Arneson  from  Mr.  Marten,  British  Embassy,  February  24 
and  from  Mr.  Wilson,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  April  10.  [Footnote  in  the 
source  text.  The  letters  are  not  printed.] 
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3.  Consider  what  special  position  in  the  atomic  energy  field 
might  be  granted  South  Africa  on  the  basis  of  her  potential 
uranium  production  and  in  the  light  of  her  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  capabilities. 

April  18,  1950. 

[Annex  B] 

Memorandum  Prepared  for  the  American  Members  of  the  C ombined 

Policy  Committee 

Notation  of  Interim  Uranium  Allocation  Agreement  for  1950 

The  uranium  allocation  agreement  approved  by  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee  on  January  7,  1948  6  expired  December  31,  1949. 
Since  it  became  apparent  late  in  1949  that  an  overall  Tripartite  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  atomic  energy  field  would  not  be  reached  before  the 
expiration  date  of  the  raw  materials  agreement  referred  to  above,  the 
British  were  asked  for  assurances  that  the  United  States  would  receive 
in  1950  a  sufficient  tonnage  of  uranium  ore  from  the  Belgian  Congo 
to  meet  the  expanded  requirements  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

In  response,  the  British  on  December  22,  1949  proposed  an  interim 
raw  materials  arrangement 7  which  the  American  side  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Policy  Committee  agreed  to  accept  under  certain  conditions. 

On  being  informed  of  these  conditions,8  the  British  incorporated 
them  into  a  draft  interim  allocation  agreement,  which  was  submitted 
by  the  British  Ambassador,  under  the  cover  of  a  letter  of  March  20r 
1950  to  the  Secretary  of  State,9  for  the  consideration  of  the  American 
members  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee. 

Following  receipt  of  the  written  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  as  they  stood,  the  Secretary  of  State  advised  the  British 
Ambassador  by  letter,10  with  a  copy  to  the  Canadian  Ambassador,  that 
the  agreement  was  acceptable  to  the  American  members  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Policy  Committee,  and  that  therefore  the  agreement  should  now 
be  considered  as  in  elfect.  A  copy  of  the  agreement  is  attached  for 
notation. 

Afril  18,  1950. 


6  For  the  text  of  the  allocation  agreement  of  January  7,  1948,  see  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  19^8,  vol.  i.  Part  2,  p.  685. 

7  The  letter  from  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  December  22, 
1949,  is  not  printed. 

8  The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Ambassador  indicating 
United  States  agreement,  January  26, 1950,  is  not  printed. 

*  Not  printed. 

10  Letter  of  April  18, 1950,  not  printed. 
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[Subannex] 

Interim  Uranium  Allocation  Agreement  for  1950 

1.  Sufficient  raw  material  to  meet  the  full  expanded  U.S.  require¬ 
ment  of  2,934  tons  for  1950,  after  allowing  for  supplies  from  other 
sources,  shall  be  shipped  and  allocated  to  the  United  States  of  America 
from  Congo  production. 

2.  If,  as  estimated,  the  total  quantity  available  from  U.S.,  Canadian 
and  Congo  sources  exceeds  the  figure  of  2,934  tons  by  131  tons,  130  tons 
of  material  shall  be  shipped  from  the  Congo  to  the  U.Iv.  If  the  excess 
production  is  less  than  130  tons,  the  lesser  figure  will  be  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  this  interim  allocation  does  not  apply  to 
stocks  presently  unallocated. 

4.  This  arrangement  shall  be  subject  to  immediate  review  at  the 
request  of  any  of  the  three  Governments. 

5.  The  U.S.  members  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  wish  to 
have  it  recorded  that  in  the  event  that  the  above-mentioned  U.S.  re¬ 
quirements  cannot  be  met  from  supplies  from  other  sources,  they 
will  be  obliged  to  request  an  allocation  to  meet  the  deficiency  from 
presently  unallocated  stocks  in  the  U.K. 

Afril  18,  1950. 


[Annex  C] 

Memorandum  by  the  British  Members*  11  of  the  Combined  Policy 
Committee  to  the  United  States  Members 

Brazilian  Monazite 

The  U.K.  members  of  the  Combined  Development  Agency  request 
the  concurrence  of  the  U.S.  members,  in  conformity  with  para.  4  of 
the  Exchange  of  Notes  between  Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  Acheson  regard¬ 
ing  the  Brazilian-U.S.  Agreement,12  to  the  importation  into  the  United 


11  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British  Ambassador  in  the  United  States,  and  Sir  Derick 
IToyer  Millar,  Minister,  British  Embassy. 

ll’  Reference  is  to  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Lord  Halifax,  the  British 
Ambassador  in  the  United  States,  and  Dean  Acheson,  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  September  19  and  September  24,  4945;  for  texts,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1945,  vol.  ii,  pp.  44-45  and  47-48.  By  means  of  the  letters,  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  agreed  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  acquired  the  same  rights 
and  assumed  the  same  responsibilities  that  it  would  have  acquired  and  assumed 
had  the  U.S.-Brazilian  Agreement  of  July  6,  1945  (ibid.,  pp.  20-23),  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  Brazil  by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  acting  jointly. 
Paragraph  4  of  each  letter  stated  that  the  Combined  Development  Trust  would 
act  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  agreement. 
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Kingdom  from  Brazil  of  250  tons  of  monazite  per  annum  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  The  U.K.  members  understand  that  the  importation 
would  be  by  Thorium  Limited  and  that  the  monazite  would  be  obtained 
from  various  suppliers  in  Brazil  through  the  good  offices  of  Orquima. 

2.  This  is  the  first  request  made  for  the  importation  into  the  T  .K. 
of  Brazilian  monazite.  As  the  U.S.  members  of  the  C.D.A.  are  aware, 
the  U.K.  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  supplies  of  monazite  from  India 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  During  that  time  the  U.K.  has  not, 
therefore,  been  able  to  import  any  monazite.  It  is  believed  that  during 
the  same  period  the  U.S.  has  imported  considerable  tonnages  from 
Brazil. 

3.  The  matter  is  one  of  considerable  urgency  as  legislation  is  being 
promoted  in  Brazil  to  ban  the  export  of  monazite.  It  is  therefore 
desired  to  conclude  the  contracts  before  this  legislation  takes  effect. 
The  U.K.  members  would  therefore  be  grateful  if  the  U.S.  members 
could  give  urgent  consideration  to  this  request.  They  suggest  that  in 
the  interest  of  speed  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
C.D.A.  to  discuss  the  request  but  they  would,  of  course,  be  ready  to  do 
so  if  the  American  members  wish  it. 

4.  If  the  U.S.  members  are  agreeable  to  the  U.K.  request,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Bio  should  be  requested  to  inform 
the  Brazilian  Government  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  U.S.  side 
to  the  export  of  250  tons  of  monazite  per  annum  over  a  two-year 
j>eriod  to  the  U.K.,  so  that  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made 
by  Thorium  Limited  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

March  25,  1950. 


[Annex  D] 

Memorandum  Prepared  for  the  American  Members  of  the  Combined 

Policy  Committee 

[Washington,]  April  18, 1950. 
Status  of  the  Belgian  Talks 

Talks  which  the  Belgians  initiated  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
v  ith  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  certain  aspects  of 
the  Congo  Uranium  Agreement  of  1944,  with  special  reference  to  Sec¬ 
tion  9 a  thereof,  commenced  on  January  30, 1950. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
Belgians^ desired  assistance  which  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
United  Kingdom,  because  of  security  considerations,  were  prepared  to 
give,  and,  furthermore,  which  the  United  States  under  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Act  of  1946  could  not  give.  The  Belgians,  therefore,  expressed 
considerable  disappointment  over  the  Memorandum  of  Conversation 
which  was  presented  to  them  on  February  9, 1950  13  outlining  the  type 
of  unclassified  assistance  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
felt  could  be  afforded  Belgium  under  present  circumstances. 

Belgian  Foreign  Minister  Van  Zeeland  voiced  this  disappointment 
in  a  personal  message  to  the  Secretary  of  State  14  requesting  the  latter’s 
intervention  in  arriving  at  an  agreement  more  favorable  to  the  Belgian 
Government. 

In  reply,  the  Secretary  explained  the  American  position  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  text  for  a  Joint  Communique  summarizing  the  background 
of  the  talks  and  the  maximum  assistance  which  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  were  prepared  to  render  at  this  time.15  After 
presenting  the  message  to  Mr.  Van  Zeeland,  Ambassador  Murphy 
informed  him  orally  ( 1 )  that  as  soon  as  future  developments  or  any 
change  in  the  Atomic  Energy  A.ct  of  1946  occurred  which  might  make 
possible  further  assistance  along  the  lines  proposed  by  Belgium,  the 
United  States  would  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  Belgian  wishes, 
and  (2)  that  we  would  be  willing  to  consider  making  a  suitable  finan¬ 
cial  contribution  toward  Belgium’s  efforts  in  the  field  of  atomic  re¬ 
search  as  soon  as  a  more  detailed  program  had  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  Van  Zeeland  was  also  informed  that  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  must  answer  an  inter¬ 
pellation  on  March  7th  in  the  Belgian  Senate  regarding  Belgian  Congo 
uranium,  and  that  the  Communique  had  been  drafted  with  this  neces¬ 
sity  in  mind. 

Mr.  Van  Zeeland  subsequently  accepted  the  Communique,  subject 
to  formal  approval  of  the  Belgian  Cabinet,  and  proposed  publication 
time  for  March  7  at  10  a.  m.  Prior  thereto,  however,  Mr.  Van  Zeeland 
requested  that  the  date  of  publication  be  postponed  until  further 
notice,  since  additional  time  was  required  by  the  Belgian  Cabinet  for 
considering  certain  suggestions  it  wished  to  make  in  connection  with 
the  Communique,  even  though  the  latter  was  acceptable  in  principle. 
On  March  7,  therefore,  Mr.  Van  Zeeland  answered  the  Belgian  Senate 
interpellation  by  referring  to  Mr.  Spank’s  previous  statement  on  this 
subject  and  promising  a  more  detailed  reply  when  negotiations  were 
finally  concluded. 

On  March  10,  the  Belgian  Ambassador  in  Washington  conveyed 
to  the  Department  certain  points  which  Mr.  Van  Zeeland  wished  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  agree  to  as  a  condition  of  final  Belgian  accept- 


13  Not.  printed. 

14  Message  of  February  17,  p.  528. 

15  For  Secretary  Acheson’s  reply,  see  telegram  243  to  Brussels,  February  22, 
p.  531. 
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ance  of  the  Communique.10  The  American  negotiators  felt  that  these 
points,  one  of  which  called  for  a  yearly  contribution  of  five  million 
dollars  toward  the  development  of  atomic  energy  in  Belgium,  were  m 
many  respects  unacceptable  and,  in  any  case,  required  most  careful 
consideration  5  especially  when  viewed  against  the  background  of  a 
Belgian  Memorandum  dated  February  14, 17  which,  although  super¬ 
seded  by  the  substance  of  the  points  mentioned  above,  was  left  with 
the  Department  for  notation.  The  Memorandum  was  particularly 
unfortunate  in  its  tactless  phrasing  and  the  impression  that  it  left 
that  the  Belgian  Government  doubted  the  sincerity  of  American 
assurances  concerning  the  remoteness  of  the  commercial  use  of  atomic 
energy. 

Since  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Perkins  was  then  about  to  leave 
for  London,  it  was  decided  that  no  reply  to  the  Belgians  should  be 
made  until  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  with  Ambassador 
Murphy  the  points  raised  by  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister. 

At  their  meeting,  Mr.  Murphy  told  Mr.  Perkins  that  he  felt  there 
was  no  longer  any  urgency  connected  with  the  talks  due  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  crisis  in  Belgium  created  by  the  question  of  the  King  s  return.18 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  could  be  of  assistance  in  working  out  a 
reasonable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Belgians  on  the  basis  of  the 
explanation  of  our  views  which  Mr.  Perkins  had  given  him. 

The  subsequent  fall  of  the  Eyskens  Government  and  the  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  Belgians  to  form  a  new  government  have  resulted 
in  a  temporary  suspension  of  negotiations,  although  the  Belgian  For¬ 
eign  Office  has  indicated  its  continuing  interest  in  an  eventual  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  talks. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  now  been  convinced  of  our 
good  faith  in  the  position  we  have  taken  in  the  negotiations.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  Belgians  are  less  convinced  of  the  practical 
value  of  the  assistance  we  have  offered  them  in  contributing  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  reasonable  and  soundly  based  research  and 
developmental  program  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Perkins  will  again  be  in  London  soon  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  countries.  It  is 
anticipated  that  Mr.  Van  Zeeland,  or  at  least  Baron  de  Gruben  of  the 
Belgian  Foreign  Office,  will  also  tie  in  London  for  this  occasion.  Mr. 
Perkins  plans,  therefore,  to  try  to  impress  upon  the  Belgians  the  posi¬ 
tive  benefits  we  think  will  accrue  to  them  from  the  assistance  we  have 


19  Note  from  the  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  Department,  of  State,  March  10,  not 
printed. 

17  Memorandum  from  the  Belgian  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State,  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  not  printed. 

18  For  documentation  on  United  States  interest  in  the  governmental  crisis  in 
Belgium,  see  vol.  in,  pp.  1347  ff. 
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offered.  We  will  intimate  that  upon  the  establishment  of  a  stable  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Belgium,  if  that  lias  not  already  been  accomplished,  we 
would  be  happy  to  resume  negotiations  with  a  view  toward  arriving 
at  a  final  understanding  on  the  basis  of  the  Joint  Communique,  which 
all  parties  have  agreed  to  in  principle,19 


[Annex  E] 

Memorandum  by  the  British  Members  of  the  Combined  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Combined  Policy  Committee 

United  Kingdom  Ministers  have  recently  considered  the  desirability, 
especially  in  view  of  the  recent  case  of  Dr.  Fuchs,  of  examining  the 
comparability  as  between  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  of  the  standards  of  security  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

2.  The  United  Kingdom  members  of  the  Combined  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  have  therefore  been  instructed  to  propose  to  their  United  States 
and  Canadian  colleagues  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  in  the  near 
future  to  examine  security  arrangements  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
at  present  existing  in  the  three  countries.  As  a  point  of  departure  for 
such  a  meeting,  para,  (d)  of  Section  I  of  the  Memorandum  20  drawn 
up  during  the  tripartite  talks  last  autumn  by  Sub-Committee  III — 
Information  at  its  meeting  of  September  2G,  1949,  might  be  taken. 
This  paragraph  reads  as  follows : — 

“Full  exchange  of  information  will  depend,  as  in  the  past,  on 
acceptance  by  each  of  the  three  countries  of  the  security  clearances  of 
the  other  two  countries.  An  exchange  of  viewTs  on  the  methods  and 
criteria  used  in  security  clearances  should  be  arranged,  perhaps  most 
easily  by  exchange  of  visits  of  security  officers.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  procedures  to  be  identical  provided  they  achieve  the  same 
standards.” 

3.  If  it  is  agreed  to  hold  such  a  meeting  the  United  Kingdom 
members  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  feel  that  representatives 
of  the  security  services  interested  in  the  safeguarding  of  classified 
atomic  energy  information  of  the  three  countries  should  be  included 
in  the  respective  teams,  together  with  persons  who  have  a  general 
responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the  atomic  energy  programmes  in 
the  three  countries. 

4.  The  United  Kingdom  members  would  be  glad  to  learn  the  views 
of  their  United  States  and  Canadian  colleagues  on  this  proposal. 

Washington,  17th  April,  1950. 


19  Perkins,  Van  Zeeland,  and  Sir  Roger  Makins,  British  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  reviewed  the  atomic  energy  situation  at  London 
on  May  18.  The  memorandum  of  this  inconclusive  conversation  is  not  printed.. 
(Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files ) 

29  Not  printed. 
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Memorandum  Prepared  for  the  American  Members  of  the  Combined 

Policy  C ommittee 

Subject :  Reply  to  Norwegian  Request 

1.  In  January  1949  Dr.  Randers,  Head  of  the  Norwegian  Institute 
for  Atomic  Energy  Studies,  made  formal  request  in  a  letter  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  assistance  in  the  construction  of  the 
projected  Norwegian  heavy  water  reactor.21  In  addition  to  unclassified 
information,  he  wished  to  secure  from  the  United  States  purified 
uranium  and  reflector  graphite. 

2.  In  a  letter  dated  April  12,  1919, 22  Dr.  Randers  was  informed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  to  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  obtaining  declassified  technical  information  released  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  It  was  indicated  that  answers  to  the  other  questions  raised 
would  require  careful  consideration  and  that  the  United  States  views 
would  be  transmitted  by  the  Department  of  State  in  due  course. 

3.  In  March  1950  Dr.  Randers  approached  the  Embassy  at  Oslo, 
requesting  some  early  definite  reaction  from  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  original  requests  for  uranium  and  graphite.  He  recog¬ 
nized  that  recent  events  such  as  the  Fuchs  case  and  the  announcement 
of  the  H-Bomb  diminished  changes  that  assistance  would  be  available 
from  the  United  States  to  smaller  countries  for  furthering  their 
progress  in  atomic  energy. 

4.  The  Department  of  State  is  requesting  the  American  Embassy 
at,  Oslo  to  inform  Randers  orally  and  informally  that  in  the  present 
circumstances,  the  United  States  Government  is  unable  to  provide 
direct  assistance  to  Norway  or  Norway  and  its  affiliates  in  furtherance 
of  their  atomic  energy  development.  A  telegram  containing  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Embassy  has  been  despatched  23  after 
review  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

5.  The  British  have  been  informed  of  the  position  the  United  States 
Government  will  transmit  to  the  Norwegians.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  United  Kingdom,  at,  the  insistence  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  agree  to  refine  uranium  ores  for  the  Norwegians  in 
connection  with  an  approach  by  the  latter  in  1948. 

April  18,  1950. 


21  Letter  from  Dr.  Gnnnar  Randers  to  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  January  19, 1949,  not  printed. 

22  Not  printed. 

23  Telegram  261  to  Oslo,  April  18, 1950,  not  printed. 
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751.001/5-550  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

confidential  Moscow,  May  5, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

1291.  Judging  by  tenor  and  content  articles  currently  appearing 
Pravda  Izvestiya  et  al  French  Government  has  dealt  resounding  blow 
in  expelling  Professor  Joliot-Curie  from  post  in  atomic  research.1 
Such  anguish  and  pain  show  clearly  hurt  done. 

Personally  I  am  immensely  gratified  this  action  F  rench  Government 
as  have  long  considered  the  professor  a  serious  menace  in  scientific 
circles  not  only  in  France  but  also  and  perhaps  more  dangerously  in 
Belgium.2 

Sent  Department  1291;  Department  pass  Paris  188,  London  178, 
Brussels  10. 

Kirk 

1  On  April  28,  Premier  Georges  Bidault  dismissed  Dr.  Joliot-Curie  as  Higli  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Atomic  Energy.  Bidault  justified  the  action  on  a  recent  statement 
by  Joliot-Curie  that  no  truly  progressive  scientist  would  allow  his  scientific 
knowledge  to  be  employed  in  a  war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

2  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk  was  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  1946-4949. 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [London,  May  16,  1950.] 

Memorandum  of  Conversation  Held  May  16,  1950  at  Mr.  Bevin’s 
Apartment,  No.  1  Carlton  Gardens,  London  1 

At  Air.  Bevin’s  request  I  met  at  his  apartment  at  Carlton  Gardens 
with  him,  Mr.  Attlee,2  Mr.  L.  B.  Pearson.3  There  were  also  present 
Sir  Roger  Makins,  Mr.  Patrick  Gordon  Walker,4  and  one  other  person 
whom  Mr.  Pearson  was  supposed  to  know.5 

Neither  Mr.  Pearson  nor  I  knew  that  any  officials  were  to  be  present. 
Mr.  Pearson  had  not  been  told  the  sub  ject  of  the  meeting.  I  had  been 
told  that  it  was  to  review  the  present  status  of  our  atomic  discussions. 

Mr.  Attlee,  speaking  from  some  papers  given  him  by  Sir  Roger 
Makins,  stated  that  the  British  Government  was  placed  in  a  difficult 


1  Secretary  Acheson  was  in  London  for  a  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
May  15-18. 'while  in  London,  he  also  engaged  in  separate  tripartite  meetings 
with  British  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  and  French  Foreign  Minister  Schuman. 

2  Clement  R.  Attlee,  British  Prime  Minister. 

2  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 

4  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations. 

5  The  phrase  “one  other  person  whom  Mr.  Pearson  was  supposed  to  know”  is 
a  handwritten  addition  on  the  source  text. 
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position  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  discussions  which  had  been 
taking  place  on  the  future  collaboration  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  had  had  to  be  halted  by  the  Fuchs  affair.  Ife  did  not  doubt 
that  the  interruption  was  necessary.  However,  it  now  seemed  to  the 
British  Government  that  it  was  unlikely  that  any  conclusion  could 
be  reached  in  the  discussions,  by  which  he  meant  that  no  agreement 
could  come  out  of  them  for  a  period  of  approximately  one  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  the  British  Government  would  either  have  to  keep  its 
program  in  suspension  or  go  forward  with  it  in  a  way  which  might 
produce  difficulties  between  us  (he  referred  specifically  to  building 
the  third  pile),  and  he  feared  that  public  opinion  would  force  the 
Government  to  proceed  with  it  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement.  Pie 
asked  me  whether  I  saw  any  way  of  resolving  this  difficulty,  by  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  prospective  time  table. 

I  said  that  I  could  not  make  any  helpful  suggestion.  It  seemed  to 
me  quite  unwise  to  resume  the  discussions  during  the  remaining  few 
months  of  the  Congressional  session,  since  the  fact  that  discussions 
were  going  on  always  got  into  the  newspapers  and  the  pre-election 
atmosphere  was  sure  to  make  the  whole  situation  more  difficult. 

I  said  that  Sir  Oliver  Franks  had  recently  laid  before  us  a  British 
proposal  that  we  should  consult  together  with  the  object  of  bringing 
our  security  regulations  into  harmony.®  The  American  side  of  the 
Combined  Policy  Committee  had  considered  it  and  thought  well  of 
the  proposal,  and  I  thought  that  in  all  probability  action  could  be 
taken  along  this  line.  If  a  successful  conclusion  was  reached  in  these 
discussions,  we  could  then  consider  what  the  next  step  would  be.  I  said 
that  I  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  AEC  what  should  be  done 
after  these  discussions,  but  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Bevin  asked  whether  we  were  clear  in  our  minds  that  Conffres- 
sional  action  was  necessary  for  full  collaboration.  I  said  that  we  were 
clear  about  this  and  that  this  was  not  simply  a  matter  which  rested 
in  the  opinions  of  Cabinet  officers.  If  at  some  time  in  the  future  a 
decision  was  reached  to  have  full  collaboration,  you  could  not  as  a 
practical  matter  go  forward  so  long  as  the  individuals  who  would  be 
involved  in  it  were  subject  to  the  possibility  of  grave  violations  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Attlee  observed  that  it  was  the  McMahon  Act  which  had  caused 
a  breakdown  in  a  program  which  had  been  discussed  with  President 
Truman.  I  said  that  this  was  so,  but  that  it  was  not  a  matter  within 
the  control  of  the  President. 


6  The  British  proposal  is  printed  as  Annex  E  to  the  record  of  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Members  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee,  April  25,  p.  557. 
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Sir  Roger  Makins  then  said  that  the  British  Government  would  for 
the  present  at  least  proceed  domestically  within  the  program  which 
it  had  declared  to  us  in  an  endeavor  not  to  create  more  problems  which 
would  make  future  negotiations  more  difficult.  He  said  that  in  doing 
this  the  British  Government  might  ask  us  for  export  licenses  for 
certain  materials  which  were  not  forbidden  under  the  law  but  which 
involved  the  exercise  of  discretion.  He  hoped  that,  if  and  -when  such 
applications  were  made,  they  would  be  sympathetically  considered, 
since  their  refusal  would  cause  misunderstanding  and  difficulty.  I 
said  that  I  did  not  know  what  lie  had  in  mind  but  that  any  request 
which  he  made  would  receive  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration, 
because  we  also  were  desirous  of  avoiding  any  action  which  might 
prejudice  future  discussions. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Attlee  that  both  in  the  discussions  regarding 
security  measures  and  in  any  approaches  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  might  make  to  us  in  Washington  on  this  whole  subject  the  matter 
should  be  conducted  as  far  as  possible  through  the  regular  Embassy 
staff,  pointing  out  that  the  presence  in  Washington  of  such  well  known 
officials  as  Sir  Roger  Makins,  with  their  known  connection  with  this 
subject,  always  gave  rise  to  embarrassing  speculation  in  the  Press. 
Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevin  agreed  that  this  was  most  desirable. 

Mr.  Pearson  took  no  part  in  the  foregoing  discussion.  At  its  close 
he  raised  the  question  of  proceeding  informally  with  the  talks  among 
the  sponsoring  powers  in  the  United  Nations  on  atomic  energy.7  He 
suggested  this,  he  said,  not  with  any  idea  that  any  substantive  progress 
would  be  made,  but  because  the  so-called  Visliinsky  proposals  of  last 
fall  were  being  used  by  Communist  propaganda  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Russians  were  willing  to  move  toward  international  control, 
and  that  the  Western  Powers  were  blocking  it.8  He  knew  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  real  block  came  from  the  Russians’ 


7  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  1  ff. 

8  Reference  is  presumably  to  the  draft  resolution  “Condemnation  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  new  war,  and  conclusion  of  a  five-power  pact  for  the  strengthening 
of  peace.”  introduced  by  Andrei  Y.  Vyshinsky,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  at  the 
Fourth  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The  Soviet  proposal 
provided,  inter  alia,  for  the  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  for 
appropriate  international  control.  For  text,  see  telegram  Delga  16  from  New 
York,  September  23,  1949,  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  n,  p.  88.  For  additional 
information  on  Soviet  positions  at  the  General  Assembly  in  1949,  see  ibicl.,  vol.  i, 
pp.  1  ff. 

Pearson  had  previously  informed  United  States  officials  of  his  concern  respect¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  General  Assembly  proposals  of  1949;  in  this  regard,  see 
memorandum  of  conversation  by  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Ambassador  at  Large,  April  3, 
p.  60. 
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refusal  to  discuss  the  matter  with  a  Nationalist  Chinese  on  the  group. 
Mr.  Pearson  said  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  find  a  way  of 
removing  this  difficulty,  because  he  thought  it  important  to  smoke 
out,  in  his  phrase,  the  Vishinsky  proposal  and  demonstrate  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it.  He  said  that  the  Chinese  representative  never  con¬ 
tributed  anything  to  the  discussions,  never  should  have  been  on  the 
group,  and  Mr.  Pearson  wondered  whether  there  was  not  some  way 
of  meeting — or  suggesting  that  we  meet — informally  without  him, 
and  put  upon  the  Russians  the  burden  of  refusing.  I  said  that  this  was 
an  interesting  suggestion  and  that  we  would  give  it  very  careful 
thought. 

Mr.  Attlee  ended  the  meeting  by  saying  that  he  thought  we  could 
not  carry  the  discussion  further  at  this  time. 


460.509/6-1550 

Memorandum,  by  Mr.  R.  Gordon  Arneson1  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 

State  (JVebb) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  June  15, 1950.. 

Subject:  East-West  Trade. 

I  understand  that  the  Secretary  has  requested  that  S/S  supply 
through  you  appropriate  documentation  in  order  that  he  may  study 
all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  East-West  trade.2 

This  office  and  the  staff  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  been 
seriously  disturbed  to  note  increasing  evidence  that  Western  European 
countries  are  not  cooperating  wholeheartedly  to  set  up  controls  ban¬ 
ning  strategic  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  lack  of  progress  made  in 
selling  a  portion  of  the  U.S.  embargo  list  and  the  bidk  of  the  U.S. 
restricted  list  presents  an  anomaly  to  MAP  since  Western  Europe 
continues  to  supply  large  quantities  of  important  industrial  materials 
for  development  of  Soviet  military  potential.  Moreover,  and  of  direct 
concern  to  this  office,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ability  to  secure  these 
materials  from  the  West  enables  the  Soviets  to  proceed  more  rapidly 
with  their  atomic  weapons  program. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  carried  on,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  program  to  secure  control  of  atomic 
energy  items  by  other  governments  under  policies  and  procedures 
similar  to  those  in  effect  in  the  United  States.  This  program,  by 


1  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  atomic  energy  policy. 

"  Documentation  on  United  States  policy  regarding  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 
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mutual  agreement  between  the  Department  and  the  ECA,  was  carried 
forth  separate  from  the  negotiations  of  ECA  and  the  Department 
regarding  military  and  strategic  industrial  items.  The  balance  sheet 
after  two  years  is : 

1.  Regarding  atomic  energy  items ,  complete  agreement  in  principle 
and  establishment  of  controls  of  varying  natures  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Governments  of  Sweden,  Norway,  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  The  Allied  High  Com¬ 
mission  for  Germany  has  issued  a  law  controlling  atomic  energy  items, 
and  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  work  out  the  necessary  implementing 
regulations.  Swiss  officials  have  expressed  informal  concurrence  with 
our  objectives,  but  indicate  it  will  take  some  time  to  develop  official 
restrictive  controls  in  view  of  neutrality  concepts  prevailing  in 
Switzerland. 

2.  Regarding  military  and  strategic  industrial  items ,  the  major 
ECA  countries  have  agreed  to  the  major  portion  of  the  1A  embargo 
list,  but  there  is  great  resistance  to  accepting  a  score  or  so  of  residual 
1A  items  or  to  adopting  quantitative  controls  over  the  several  hundred 
items  on  the  IB  strategic  list.3  In  addition,  the  export  control 
mechanisms  of  these  countries,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  U.K., 
are  notoriously  loose  and  ineffective.  Germany  presents  a  particularly 
difficult  problem  in  this  respect,  with  direct  controls  administered  by 
local  governmental  officials  and  Allied  supervision  very  inadequate., 

3.  The  absence  of  effective  administrative  controls  over  all  impor¬ 
tant  industrial  items  impairs  the  effectiveness  of  the  control  mecha¬ 
nism  over  atomic  energy  items  inasmuch  as  such  operations  as 
application  procedures,  license  screening  and  customs  surveillance  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  common  problems.  Moreover,  many  items  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  atomic  energy  development  have  general  industrial  applica¬ 
tion,  thus  requiring  close  scrutiny  of  the  industrial  lists  to  prevent 
shipments  to  undesirable  destinations. 

4.  It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  the  Department  continues  officially 
to  adhere  to  the  basic  principles  of  export  control  policy  established 
in  December  1947,  even  though  the  entire  political-military  balance 
and  timing  vis-a-vis  the  USSR  have  been  radically  changed  by  atomic 
energy  and  other  developments  occurring  since  the  Soviet  atomic 
explosion  of  September  1949.  One  main  principle  stated  as  “security 
is  best  served  by  maintaining  and  increasing  strength  of  the  West 
relative  to  that  of  the  East”  is  particularly  vulnerable  in  view  of  the 
short  time  which  may  remain  to  improve  the  situation  before  the 
Russians  are  in  a  position  to  call  the  tune  themselves. 


3  Lists  “1A”  and  “IB”  provided  the  basis  for  the  atomic  energy  export  control 
program.  List  “1A”  consisted  principally  of  items  controlled  under  formal  regu¬ 
lations  issued  publicly  by  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  while 
List  “IB”  contained  items  which  had  general  industrial  application  but  which 
also  had  applications  in  the  atomic  energy  field.  For  text  of  the  circular  airgram 
of  August  16,  1948,  transmitting  Lists  “1A”  and  “IB”  as  they  existed  at  that  time 
to  posts  abroad,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2,  p.  739.  A  circular  air- 
gram  of  March  10,  1950,  transmitting  updated  versions  of  the  lists  is  not  printed. 
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5.  I  attach  for  your  attention  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Warren,  Chief  of  the  Export  Control  Branch  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  on  the  strategic  aspects  of  East- "West  trade  (See  4  ab  A) . 
Mr.  Warren,  through  participation  in  inter-agency  export  control 
committees,  is  conversant  with  policies  and  procedures  in  this  field. 
I  find  quite  persuasive  his  conclusion  that  the  selective  approach  to  the 
trade  problem  has  been  ineffective.  However,  I  feel  more  diiect  action 
than  a  rehash  of  the  scanty  factual  data  available  is  called  for  in  the 
present  circumstances. 

6.  I  am  aware  of  the  reasoning  that  to  invoke  an  embargo  on  trade 
to  the  East  would  cause  the  Soviets  to  develop  their  own  industrial 
plant  to  the  point  of  complete  self-sufficiency  and  that  this  would,  be 
undesirable.  I  think  this  is  open  to  argument  that:  ( a )  the  Soviets 
can  in  any  event  be  expected  to  be  working  in  the  direction  of  self- 
sufficiency  to  the  maximum  extent  of  their  present  capabilities;  and 
( b )  instead  of  furthering  self-sufficiency,  we  might  cause  them  to 
be  less  self-sufficient  for  an  important  period  of  time  by  forcing  them 
to  divert  important  resources  and  manpower  to  construct  new  plant 
facilities  to  produce  the  items  formerly  acquired  from  the  West. 

R.  Gordon  Arneson 


4  Not  printed. 
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The  Ambassador  in  France  ( Bruce )  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 

{Webb) 


top  secret  Paris,  June  22, 1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Webb  :  I  have  carefully  considered  the  questions  raised 
in  your  letter  of  May  23  1  regarding  the  advisability  of  approaching 
the  French  Government  to  determine  its  attitude  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  exportation  of  uranium  ores  discovered  by  American  mining 
concerns  in  French  Morocco  and  French  Equatorial  Africa.  In  my 
opinion,  prospects  for  French  assent  to  such  a  proposal  are  so  highly 
unfavorable  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  any  approach  at  present. 
Although  most  of  the  French  officials  concerned  would  probably  be 
willing  personally  to  accommodate  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Military  Assistance  Program, 
domestic  political  considerations  virtually  preclude  official  approval. 
Owing  to  the  climate  of  F rench  public  opinion  with  regard  to  atomic 
weapons  and  atomic  warfare,  it  would  be  political  suicide  for  the 
Government  to  propose  before  the  National  Assembly  to  supply 
uranium  to  the  United  States  from  F rench  territories. 


1  Not  printed. 
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In  view  of  this  situation,  I  would  suggest  that,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  we  regard  F rench  resources  of  fissionable  material  as  a  potential 
reserve  available  to  the  United  States  for  military  purposes  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  Meanwhile,  we  should  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  keep  informed  of  French  prospecting  and  development 
programs,  as  well  as  the  results  of  refining  and  stockpile  operations. 
As  you  know,  the  Embassy  has  reported  on  this  subject  from  time  to 
time  and  will  continue  to  do  so  with,  I  believe,  increasing  thoroughness. 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  particularly  to  French  Equatorial 
Africa  and  other  French  territories.  Morocco,  as  you  suggest,  presents 
certain  differences  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  have  territorial 
status  within  the  French  Union.  Moreover,  as  you  probably  know,  the 
exportation  of  beryl  ore  from  Morocco  to  the  United  States  has  been 
quietly  occurring  with  the  knowledge  of  certain  officials  of  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  French  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  possible  to  obtain  F rench  acquiescence  to  the  exportation  of  uranium 
ores  by  American  firms  or  even  by  firms  owned  by  other  nationals.  If 
the  approach  to  General  Juin,2  as  mentioned  in  your  letter,  should 
occur,  I  would  be  most  interested  to  learn  of  the  outcome. 

You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  continue  to  take  a  close,  personal 
interest  in  French  atomic  energy  affairs,  and  that  this  Embassy  stands 
ready  to  assist  the  Department  with  every  means  at  its  disposal  in  this 
most  important  field. 

Sincerely,  David  Bruce 


2  Gen.  Alphonse  Juin,  Governor  General  of  Morocco. 


Editorial  Note 

On  July  7,  President  Truman  announced  that  he  was  requesting 
Congress  to  provide  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  fiscal 
year  1951  supplemental  appropriations  of  $260  million  for  additional 
plants  and  facilities.  The  President’s  statement  declared  that  until 
international  control  had  been  achieved,  the  United  States  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  strengthen  its  own  defenses  by  providing  the  necessary  atomic 
energy  production  capacity.  For  text,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S.  Truman ,  1950  (Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1965),  page  519,  or  Department  of  State 
Bulletin ,  July  24,  1950,  page  129.  On  September  27,  1950,  President 
Truman  signed  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1951,  which 
included  an  additional  $260  million  for  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (64  Stat.  1044). 

498-362 — 77 - 37 
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845 A.  254 6/7-1250 

Memorandum  of  C onversation,  by  Mr.  Clarence  A.  T Vendel  of  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  {Webb) 

TOP  secret  [Washington,]  July  12,  1950. 

Participants :  Ambassador  Jooste  of  South  Africa 

Mr.  W.  Dirkse-van-Schalkwyk,  First  Secretary,  South 
African  Embassy 
The  Secretary  of  State 
Mr.  Clarence  Wendel,U/A 

The  South  African  Ambassador  stated  that  he  had  requested  the 
time  with  the  Secretary  to  take  up,  under  instructions  from  his  Gov¬ 
ernment,  a  matter  pertaining  to  atomic  energy  which  would  be  handled 
on  a  secret  basis.  His  representations  would  be  oral  and  informal  and 
would  be  similar  to  representations  which  had  been  previously  made 
to  the  British  Government  by  his  Government. 

The  Secretary  was  probably  aware,  the  Ambassador  said,  that  South 
Africa  might  become  one  of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  chief,  sources  of 
uranium.  He  mentioned  that  with  the  full  awareness  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  research  conducted  in  South 
Africa  on  the  extraction  of  uranium  minerals  from  gold  ores  had  now 
produced  significant  and  important  results.  Corollary  work  augment¬ 
ing  this  had  also  been  performed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
United  States  and  was  continuing. 

His  Government,  the  Ambassador  continued,  by  virtue  of  these 
developments  and  the  expected  position  of  South  Africa  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  uranium,  desired  to  associate  itself  with  the  “inner  circle” 
of  Western  countries  in  atomic  energy.  In  connection  with  this  repre¬ 
sentation,  there  were  two  particular  points  which  his  Government 
wished  to  note.  The  first  pertained  to  security,  and  he  wished  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  could  be 
assured  that  they  would  have  no  cause  to  worry  as  to  the  ability  and 
concern  of  the  Union  Government  in  this  connection.  The  second 
related  to  the  atomic  bomb,  and  his  Government  wanted  to  make  it 
explicitly  clear  that  it  had  no  interest  in  obtaining  information 
regarding  the  manufacture  of  atomic  weapons. 

The  Secretary  took  note  of  this  point  and  inquired  whether  this 
meant  that  the  Union  Government  was  mainly  interested  in  the  ore 
extraction  phases.  The  Ambassador  replied  in  the  negative,  although 
he  did  not  expand  on  what  sort  of  special  assistance  his  Government 
desired. 

The  Secretary  said  that  there  obviously  was  not  much  he  could  say 
at  this  time,  but  he  could  assure  the  Ambassador  that  these  represen- 
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tafcions  would  be  considered  sympathetically.  He  said  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  been  informed  of  the  previous  representations 
made  to  the  British,  and  that  the  Ambassador’s  statements  therefore 
came  as  no  great  surprise. 

There  was  another  point,  the  Secretary  added,  which  he  would  like 
to  mention.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  attached  to  developing 
South  Africa’s  uranium  supply,  we  were  anxious  to  agree  on  the  con¬ 
tractual  terms  to  do  that  as  speedily  as  possible.  Our  people  had 
written  several  letters  to  the  South  African  Atomic  Energy  Board  and 
had  waited  a  considerable  period  for  a  reply;  was  there  not  some¬ 
thing,  the  Secretary  said,  that  the  Ambassador  might  do  to  needle  a 
reply  shortly  ?  Mr.  Schalkwyk  replied  that  it  was  their  understanding 
that  a  letter  was  now  on  its  way  concerning  this  matter,  and  that  some 
delay  had  been  caused  by  the  recent  shift  of  the  Government  from 
Capetown  to  Pretoria.  The  Secretary  expressed  satisfaction  with  this 
information. 


891.2546/7-2950  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  ( Henderson )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Yew  Delhi,  July  29,  1950 — 10  p.  m. 

244.  1.  Deptel  589,  June  14.1  Bajpai,2  SYG  MEA,  informed  me 
several  days  ago  that  Bhaba  3  had  returned  Delhi  'and  GOI  was  now 
prepared  resume  discussions  re  beryl  agreement.4  At  his  suggestion 
I  called  on  him  July  27  accompanied  by  Corry,  minerals  attache  of 
Embassy. 

2.  Bajpai  told  us  that  Prime  Minister5  continued  object  to  para¬ 
graph  number  three  of  draft  of  agreement  on  ground  it  superfluous. 
In  paragraph  number  two  GOI  had  undertaken  to  sell  US  25  percent 
beryl  ore  mined  during  five-year  period  commencing  October  1, 1950 ; 
paragraph  three  provided  that  if  GOI  production  should  reach  600 
tons  annually  GOI  would  sell  US  a  minimum  of  400  tons  annually. 
There  was  no  possibility  that  Indian  production  could  reach  figure 
600  tons.  Only  result  of  paragraph  three  therefore  would  be  that  it 
might  mislead  US  into  believing  that  it  might  possibly  get  400  tons 


1  Not  printed. 

2  Sir  Girja  Shankar  Bajpai,  Secretary-General  of  the  Indian  Ministry  of 
External  Affairs. 

3  Dr.  Homi  Jehangir  Bhabha,  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

4  Reference  is  to  a  draft  agreement  initialed  in  Washington  on  October  20,  1949, 
by  Dr.  Bhabha  and  Dr.  John  K.  Gustafson,  Manager,  Raw  Materials  Operations, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  draft  agreement,  providing  for  U.S.  pur¬ 
chase  of  Indian  beryl,  is  not  printed. 

5  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
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annually.  He  liad  talked  to  Prime  Minister  re  my  suggestion  that 
perhaps  with  assistance  American  procurement  specialist  production 
beryl  could  be  sharply  increased.  Prime  Minister  had  taken  view  that 
GO  I  would  not  wish  foreign  specialists  to  assist  in  procurement 

mineral  strategic  character  like  beryl. 

3.  I  again  outlined  Bajpai  history  of  negotiations.  I  pointed  out 
how  in  beginning  various  GOI  representatives  had  talked  about  800 
tons  stock  on  hand  and  about  annual  production  over  1,000  tons,  and 
how  gradually  GOI  had  lowered  its  figures  until  now  they  were  only 
400  tons  on  hand  and  25  percent  of  production,  which  could  not 
possibly  reach  600  tons  annually. 

4.  Bajpai  said  he  must  admit  some  GOI  officials  were  too  optimistic. 
It  was  regretted  that  they  had  misled  US  Government,  They  had 
acted  in  good  faith  but  had  been  lacking  in  precision.  In  any  event, 
GOI  now  had  only  400  tons  and  could  not  possibly  produce  600  tons 
annually.  Therefore,  Prime  Minister  was  insistent  that  paragraph 
three  be  deleted. 

5.  I  said  that  in  submitting  Prime  Minister’s  wishes  to  Washington, 

I  would  like  be  able  state  definitely  whether  there  had  been  any  change 
in  basic  attitude  GOI  re  cooperation  with  US  in  this  field.  It  had  been 
my  understanding  at  outset  that  GOI  would  sell  US  all  beryl  ore  pro¬ 
duced,  except  (a)  that  needed  for  processing  in  plant;  (b)  that  needed 
for  stockpiling;  (c)  limited  quantities  to  be  sent  to  other  friendly 
governments.  Was  GOI  now  planning  to  have  larger  stockpile  than 
it  had  originally  contemplated?  Was  GOI  intending  to  sell  larger 
quantities  to  other  governments  than  it  had  intended  at  time  of  our 
negotiations  ? 

6.  Bajpai  replied  that  GOI  had  revised  its  idea  with  regard  to 
stockpile.  It  was  now  planning  to  have  a  larger  stockpile  than  origi¬ 
nally  intended.  Before  replying  with  regard  to  possibility  of  GOI 
increasing  exports  to  other  friendly  countries  he  must  consult  with 
Prime  Minister.  He  suggested  that  we  not  communicate  with  Wash¬ 
ington  until  he  could  make  definite  reply  in  this  regard. 

7.  On  July  28  Bajpai  told  me  Prime  Minister  had  replied  to  my 
questions  re  GOI  intentions  export  beryl  ore  to  other  friendly  coun¬ 
tries.  There  has  been  a  certain  change  in  India’s  plans  in  this  respect. 
There  was  now  possibility  that  for  certain  experimental  pur¬ 
poses  in  which  India  and  another  friendly  country  would  participate, 
certain  quantity  beryl  ore  would  be  shipped  to  that  country.  Quan¬ 
tities  would  not  be  large,  although  larger  than  originally  contem¬ 
plated.  These  exports  would  be  only  of  temporary  character,  because 
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if  experiments  were  successful,  all  work  based  on  these  experiments 
would  be  carried  out  with  beryl  in  India. 

8.  I  asked  Bajpai  if  he  included  France  among  “friendly  countries”. 
Bajpai  said  he  was  somewhat  surprised  at  my  question  since  he  had 
assumed  that  France  was  of  course  “friendly  country”.  I  pointed  out 
that  although  US  relations  with  France  were  most  cordial  we  had 
in  past  considered  that  French  AEG  was  of  such  character  that  we 
coidd  repose  no  confidence  in  it.  Bajpai  asked  if  our  attitude  was  not 
different  now  that  Curie  had  left  the  commission.  I  said  that  I  had 
no  information  which  would  cause  me  to  believe  that  it  had  changed. 
Curie,  being  a  Communist,  undoubtedly  had  probably  filled  many 
positions  in  the  commission  with  Communists  and  his  departure  in 
itself  would  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  commission  could  be 
regarded  as  secure  or  even  as  friendly. 

9.  Bajpai  said  in  any  event  the  experimental  work  which  would 
be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  another  country  would  not  contain 
features  of  a  strategic  character.  GOI  was  not  trying  to  produce 
atomic  weapons ;  it  was  merely  hoping  to  be  able  to  have  atomic  piles 
of  its  own  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes. 

10.  Be  paragraph  three  of  draft  Bajpai  said  Prime  Minister  still 
hoped  this  paragraph  could  be  deleted  because  it  served  no  purpose 
other  than  that  of  possibly  misleading  readers.  Nevertheless,  if  US 
Government  insisted  that  paragraph  be  retained,  or  if  deletion  of 
paragraph  would  give  rise  to  internal  difficulties  in  US  Government 
or  cause  State  Department  or  AEC  real  embarrassment,  he  would  be 
willing  to  allow  paragraph  remain  in  agreement,  provided  it  was 
understood  that  India  would  not  be  able  to  produce  GOO  tons  annually. 

11.  We  are  somewhat  hesitant  in  making  recommendations  re  our 
course  of  action,  because  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  factors  in¬ 
volved.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  technical  point  of  view  advantages 
to  be  derived  by  US  from  this  agreement  will  be  much  less  than  what 
we  had  originally  anticipated.  US  will  be  fortunate,  in  our  opinion, 
to  get  as  much  as  100  tons  beryl  ore  annually  during  next  five  years, 
after  having  received  the  400  tons  at  present  in  stock.  Furthermore, 
in  addition  to  certain  amount  of  cooperation  re  atomic  matters  with 
US,  GOI  apparently  is  planning  close  cooperation,  at  least-  in  certain 
fields,  with  another  country,  apparently  France  (although  UK  can¬ 
not  be  excluded).  On  the  other  hand,  even  small  quantities  of  beryl 
ore  to  be  received  under  contract  might  be  useful,  and  our  failure  to 
go  along  with  contract  would  probably  shut  off  Indian  beryl  entirely 
and  would  deeply  wound  certain  Indian  scientists  who  desire  co¬ 
operate  with  US,  and  might  even  diminish  their  influence  in  the 
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Indian  Government.  We  venture  recommend,  therefore,  unless  De¬ 
partment  and  AEC  believe  that  difficulties  which  they  might  en¬ 
counter  in  Brazil  will  more  than  offset  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
contract,  that  we  proceed  with  contract.  Furthermore,  if  paragraph 
three  could  be  deleted  in  view  of  Prime  Minister’s  feelings,  and  if 
we  could  drop  it  without  too  much  internal  embarrassment,  we  would 
prefer  to  see  it  left  out.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  its  retention  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  other  than  perhaps  to  mislead  [omission  of 
approximately  seven  characters]  agencies  of  the  Government  or 
American  businessmen,  and  its  deletion  would  represent  gracious 
gesture  on  our  part,  particularly  in  view  of  fact  that  Prime  Minister 
has  expressed  willingness  if  we  insist  on  it  to  allow  it  remain  in 
agreement. 

Henderson 


SCI  Files  1 

Memorandum  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council  {Lay)  to  the  Secretary  of  State ,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
iJ  ohm  on) ,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  {Dean) 

secret  Washington,  August  8,  1950. 

The  President  lias  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  prepare  a  study  of  the  scale 
and  effort  required  to  increase  production  of  fissionable  material  dur¬ 
ing  the  immediate  future  and  its  relation  to  requirements  for  facilities 
and  manpower,  giving  due  consideration  to  (1)  degree  of  mobilization 
under  current  directives,  and  (2)  full  concurrent  national  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  The  objective  of  the  study  should  be  to  provide  a  yardstick  show¬ 
ing  cost  (in  facilities  and  manpower  as  well  as  dollars)  of  incre¬ 
mental  increases  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  and  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  impact  of  such  costs  on  other  national  defense 
programs.2 

The  President  has  further  directed  that  this  study  when  completed 
be  considered  by  the  special  committee  of  the  NSC  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  President. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 

^Fi!es  retained  by  the  Bureau  of  International  Scientific  and  Technological 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

3  The  preparation  of  the  study  requested  by  the  President  is  described  in 
Hewlett  and  Duncan,  up.  535-529. 
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Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  South  African  Ambassador  ( Jooste ) 

TOP  SECRET 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments  to  His  Excellency 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  has  the  honor  to 
refer  to  their  conversation  of  July  12,  1950  during  the  course  of  which 
the  Ambassador  stated  the  desire  of  his  Government  to  associate  itself 
closely  with  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  field 
of  Atomic  energy.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  previously 
had  been  made  aware  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  the  interest  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  being  accorded  a 
special  position  in  this  field  if  it  becomes  an  important  supplier  of 
uranium. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes  to  reassure  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  that  its  proposals  will  be  given 
sympathetic  consideration  in  consultation  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  light  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
existing  relationships  amongst  the  United  States,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Canada  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  other  relevant 
factors. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  discuss  this 
subject  at  a  mutually  agreed  time  and  among  such  representatives  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  three  Governments  concerned.  In  order  to 
provide  a  framework  for  expeditious  discussion  of  the  matter,  it  would 
be  most  helpful  if  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
would  define  in  the  near  future  what  sort  of  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy  it  is  interested  in  establishing  with  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  progress  be  made  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit 
toward  understandings  on  technical  and  commercial  matters  relating 
to  a  contract  for  uranium  between  the  Combined  Development  Agency 
and  the  South  African  Atomic  Energy  Board. 

Washington,  August  24, 1950. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Joint  G ongressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  ( Borden )  to  Mr.  R.  Gordon  Arneson,  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Webb) 

[Washington,]  September  6,  1950. 

Dear  Gordon  :  As  per  our  telephone  conversation  of  today,  I  am 
writing  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — to 
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ask  that  you  remind  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  agreement  existing 
between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Joint  Committee  in  regard 
to  atomic  energy  relations  with  Britain  and  Canada. 

I  believe  we  all  understand  that  agreement  to  have  been  defined  in 
a  press  release  issued  by  Senator  McMahon  on  July  27, 1949. 1  1  attach 
a  copy  of  the  release  and  incorporate  it  in  this  letter  by  reference. 
Unless  you  advise  me  to  the  contrary  in  the  near  future,  I  will  assume 
that  you  have  had  opportunity  to  remind  the  Secretary  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  question — even  though,  as  you  indicated  over  the  telephone, 
he  has  been  and  is  very  much  aware  of  it. 

Many  thanks  for  helping  me  carry  out  this  specific  request  by  the 
Joint  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours,  Bill 


1  On  July  27,  1949,  Secretary  Acheson,  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chairman  Lilientlial  and  other  representatives  of 
the  Executive  Branch  met  with  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  to  discuss  projected  exploratory  conversations  with  Britain  and  Canada 
with  respect  to  expanded  tripartite  cooperation  in  atomic  energy.  For  the  record 
of  that  meeting,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  p.  503.  Later  on  July  27. 
Brien  McMahon  of  Connecticut,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  issued  a  brief 
press  release  which  concluded  as  follows :  “As  had  been  explained  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  previously,  no  agreement  would  be  concluded  and  no  change  whatsoever  in 
existing  arrangements  would  be  made  until  the  results  of  the  talks  had  been 
made  known  to  and  discussed  with  the  Joint  Committee.  At  that  time  it  could  be 
determined  what  Congressional  action  is  needed.”  (Department  of  State  Atomic 
Energy  Files) 
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Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Members  of  the  Combined 
Policy  C  ommittee,  Washington,  September  7, 1950 ,  J  p.  m. 


TOP  SECRET 

Present :  M  embers 

Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Acheson 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Johnson 
Chairman  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr.  Dean  1 
By  Invitation 

Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Legal  Adviser,  State  Department 
General  Bradley,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Robert  LeBaron,  Deputy  to  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
Atomic  Energy  Matters 

Joseph  Volpe,  Jr.,  General  Counsel,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 


1  President  Truman  appointed  Commissioner  Gordon  E.  Dean  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  July  11. 
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Walter  Williams,  Acting  General  Manager,  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission 

John  A.  Hall,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Secretary 

It.  Gordon  Arneson 

I.  British  Request  for  Interim  Allocation 

The  Members  had  before  them  a  communication  from  the  British 
Ambassador  requesting  an  interim  allocation  of  505  tons  of  U308  from 
the  unallocated  stocks  located  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (Tab  A *  2)  In 
discussing  the  matter  the  following  points  were  developed :  Secretary 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  getting  ready 
to  inform  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  its  requirements  for 
atomic  weapons  had  been  doubled.  The  Defense-AEC  working  group, 
established  pursuant  to  the  President’s  directive  of  August  8, 3  was  in 
the  process  of  firming  up  a  recommendation  that  the  AEC  production 
program  should  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  one  and  one-half  billions 
of  dollars  over  the  next  few  years.  On  the  supply  side,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  inquired  whether  steps  were  being  taken  to  see  whether 
production  in  the  Congo  could  be  appreciably  increased.  Chairman 
Dean  stated  that  Mr.  Gustafson,  former  Director  of  Raw  Materials 
of  the  Commission  and  currently  a  consultant  to  the  Agency,  was  now 
in  Brussels  conferring  with  Mr.  Sengier  on  this  question.  Mr.  Sengier 
was  scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  early  in  October  at 
which  time  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  have  in  hand  proposals  for 
increased  output.  Chairman  Dean  estimated  that  it  probably  would 
not  be  possible  to  increase  the  annual  output  of  the  Congo  by  more 
than  500  tons.  As  to  other  sources  of  supply,  he  pointed  out  that  South 
Africa  could  not  be  expected  to  come  into  production  until  1953  or 
probably  1954.  It  was  estimated  that  within  a  few  years  U.S.  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  at  an  annual  rate  of  from  500  to  600  tons.  Prospects 
were  good  of  securing  250  tons  from  Canada  this  year  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  like  amount  in  1951.  The  Commission  has  given  the  highest 
priority  to  the  Redox  process4  but  this  could  not  be  brought  fully 
to  bear  for  another  year  and  a  half. 

The  Committee  agreed  that  the  British  request  for  505  tons  should 
be  granted,  but  that  in  communicating  this  decision  to  them  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  U.S.  requirements  in  the  immediate  future  would 


*  Tab  A,  a  letter  from  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  the  British  Ambassador,  to  the 

Secretary  of  State,  June  21,  is  not  printed. 

3  See  p.  570. 

*  The  Redox  process  for  the  recovery  of  uranium  is  described  in  Richard  G. 
Hewlett  and  Oscar  E.  Anderson,  Jr.,  The  Neic  World,  1939-191/6 :  A  History  of  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  vol.  i  (University  Park,  Pennsylvania  : 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press,  1962),  p.  630. 
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bo  substantially  increased  and  would  run  at  a  much  higher  level  for 
ensuing  years  and  that,  accordingly,  the  TJ.S.  members  would  like  in 
the  near  future  to  discuss  the  question  of  future  allocations. 

II.  Over-all  Tripartite  Arrangements 

Chairman  Dean  stressed  the  need  from  the  Commission’s  point  of 
view  for  an  early  resolution  of  our  over-all  tripartite  relationships. 
He  felt  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  discuss  future  allocations  with 
the  British  and  the  Canadians  without  also  discussing  what  over-all 
arrangement,  if  any,  we  would  be  prepared  to  negotiate.  The  Com¬ 
mission  felt  that  an  arrangement  whereby  the  United  States  could 
secure  the  plutonium  output  of  British  piles  for  fabrication  into 
weapons  would  constitute  a  substantial  net  gain  to  the  weapons  pro¬ 
duction  program.  Such  an  arrangement  might  involve  supplying  the 
United  Kingdom  with  a  stockpile  of  weapons  for  their  own  use.  The 
desirability  of  an  arrangement  of  this  sort,  however,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  first  instance  from  the  military  point  of  view. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Chairman  Dean,  General  Bradley 
stated  that  if  there  were  no  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  from  a  strictly  military  point  of  view  to 
establish  all-out  cooperation  with  the  British  in  the  weapons  field. 
He  would  favor  an  arrangement  whereby  the  United  States  would 
secure  the  U.K.  plutonium  output  in  exchange  for  furnishing  the  U.K. 
with  a  suitable  number  of  weapons  on  which  there  would  be  the  fullest 
cooperation  on  all  military  aspects.  He  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
U.S.  would  be  successful  in  attempting  to  disbar  the  British  from 
producing  at  least  a  token  number  of  bombs  by  their  own  efforts. 
Chairman  Dean  reported  that  the  British  had  raised  the  question 
of  the  use  of  Eniwetok  for  testing  their  first  weapon  when  available. 
He  felt  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  British  felt  impelled  to 
make  their  own  weapon  with  their  own  resources  for  it  would  be  not 
only  a  waste  of  time  but  of  plutonium  as  well.  He  would  much  rather 
have  it  possible  for  the  British  to  make  some  of  their  best  scientists 
available  to  Los  Alamos  to  work  in  closest  cooperation  with  our  sci¬ 
entists  there  and  in  turn  for  the  United  States  to  turn  over  to  the 
British  a  suitable  number  of  weapons  of  the  most  advanced  and 
efficient  designs. 

On  the  matter  of  the  law,  there  was  general  agreement  that  the 
sort  of  arrangement  which  was  being  discussed  would  undoubtedly 
require  Congressional  action.  It  was  also  agreed  that  prospects  were 
very  dim  for  a  change  in  the  law  before  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  changing  the  law  would  be  academic 
unless  there  were  accord  on  the  type  of  tripartite  arrangement  which 
was  wanted  and,  accordingly,  that  present  efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  securing  an  agreed  proposal  on  the  American  side  with  a  view 
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toward  discussing  such  proposal  with  the  British  and  the  Canadians 
if  possible  within  a  month  or  six  weeks.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
commitment  which  the  Secretary  of  State  made  to  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  last  October 5  in  no  way  precluded  having  informal  discussions 
with  the  British  and  the  Canadians  provided  no  final  commitments 
were  made  or  agreements  reached  without  further  consultation  with 
the  Congress. 

Secretary  Acheson  expressed  the  view  that  inasmuch  as  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  has  the  greatest  interest  in  arrangements  involv¬ 
ing  military  security  the  most  expeditious  way  to  go  about  firming 
up  a  U.S.  position  would  be  to  have  the  Department  of  Defense  come 
up  with  its  recommendations.  Once  these  were  in  hand  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of  State  could  make  their 
respective  contributions.  Secretary  Johnson  agreed  that  this  would 
be  the  most  suitable  way  to  proceed.  He  stated  that  Mr.  LeBaron,  in 
close  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Joint  Secre¬ 
taries,  would  proceed  immediately  to  firm  up  the  views  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  At  this  juncture  it  would  not  be  concerned  with 
the  question  of  the  law  which  would  be  taken  up  in  due  course  when 
it  was  established  what  over-all  arrangement  was  deemed  desirable. 

The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned. 

R.  Gordon  Arneson 

5  In  a  meeting  with  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
October  13,  1049.  Executive  Branch  representatives,  including  Secretary  Acheson, 
reiterated  assurances  that  no  binding  tripartite  arrangements  would  be  con¬ 
cluded  without  the  prior  knowledge  of  the  Joint  Committee.  The  transcript  of 
the  meeting  is  not  printed.  (Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files) 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  ( McMahon )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Tor  secret  [Washington,]  September  21,  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  self-explanatory 
letter  which  I  have  just  written  to  Secretary  Marshall.1 

I  am  advised  that,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  you  have  been 
kept  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  preliminary  work  performed 
by  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  regarding  the  scale  and  scope  of  the  nation’s 
atomic  energy  effort.2  As  I  indicated  to  Secretary  Marshall,  I  deeply 


1  Gen.  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall,  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  (193(4-1945) 
and  Secretary  of  State  (1947-1949),  succeeded  Louis  A.  Johnson  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  September  21. 

2  Reference  is  to  work  in  process  pursuant  to  the  President’s  directive  of 
August  8 ;  see  p.  570. 
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hope  that  a  decision  on  this  matter  can  be  made  and  translated  into 
action  with  all  possible  speed. 

If  the  atomic  program  is  to  be  materially  enlarged,  the  problem  of 
raw  materials  derived  from  foreign  sources,  of  course,  becomes  criti¬ 
cal.  Here  I  just  want  to  reaffirm  the  sense  of  urgency  which  the  Joint 
Committee  feels. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  letter. 

Sincerely  yours,  Brien  McMahon 


[Enclosure] 

The  Chairman  of 'the  ■ Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  ( McMahon )  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Marshall ) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  September  21,  1950. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  letter  is  written  and  transmitted 
on  your  first  day  as  Secretary  of  Defense  because  I  believe  that  the 
matter  I  wish  to  mention  has  very  great  significance. 

For  some  months  correspondence  has  passed  between  your  predeces¬ 
sor  and  myself  regarding  -the  adequacy  of  our  scale  and  scope  of  effort, 
in  the  atomic  energy  field.  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Bradley  spoke 
to  this  point  during  an  historic  session  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  held  August  2,  1950. 3  Their  testimony,  along  with 
a  quantity  of  additional  evidence  deriving  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  other  sources,  has 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Committee,  As  a  result,  I  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  saying  that  it  is  the  sense  of  -the  Committee — and  certainly  it  is 
my  own  conviction — that  the  scale  of  our  endeavor  in  the  atomic  field 
should  be  greatly  enlarged.  I  have  so  recommended  to  the  President, 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  signed  on  his  last  day  as  Secretary,4  advised 
me  that  he  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had 
just  completed  their  study  of  this  adequacy  problem — a  study  made 
at  the  request  of  the  President — and  had  transmitted  joint  views  to 
the  Special  Atomic  Energy  Committee  of  the  National  Security 
Council.5 

My  purpose  in  writing  is  simply  to  make  known  the  sense  of  urgency 
which  tire  Joint  Committee  feels. 


3  An  account  of  the  session  of  August  2  appears  in  Hewlett  and  Duncan,  p.  525. 

4  Not.  found  in  Department  of  State  files. 

5  The  report,  which  recommended  substantial  expansion  of  atomic  energy  pro¬ 
duction  facilities,  is  described  in  Hewlett  and  Duncan,  p.  52S.  In  a  memorandum 
of  September  29,  Arneson  recommended  to  Secretary  Acheson  that  he  join  Secre¬ 
tary  Marshall  and  Commissioner  Dean  in  approving  the  report.  (SCI  Files).  The 
report  was  submitted  to  President  Truman  on  October  2  and  approved  by  him 
on  October  9. 
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I  know  tliat  every  patriotic  American  is  grateful  to  you  for  again 
assuming  the  burdens  of  enormous  responsibility.  May  you  enjoy 
every  success. 

Best  regards  [etc.]  [File  copy  not  signed] 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Oral  O ornmunication  of  the  Belgian  Ambassador  ( Silvercruys j1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  September  21,  1950. 

1.  In  the  light  of  the  present  situation  and  with  due  consideration 
to  the  views  exchanged  more  recently  between  the  two  Governments, 
the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  has  been  led  to  re-examine  his  position 
in  relation  to  the  problems  formally  placed  before  the  Department 
of  State  on  March  10th  last.2 

2.  The  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  ar¬ 
rangements  arrived  at  will  bring  about  a  closer  association  in  this  field. 
He  has  taken  note  of  the  assurance  that  conversations  will  be  resumed 
with  Belgium  whenever  circumstances  warrant  them. 

The  redraft  communique,  as  submitted  previously,  appears  to  be 
a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  understanding  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernments.  It  is  suggested  that  certain  points,  which  were  not  cleared 
at  the  time,  be  brought  up  for  review  and  accommodation. 

3.  The  Belgian  Government  is  concerned  with  the  means  of  imple¬ 
menting  the  program  outlined  and  of  providing  for  industrial  de¬ 
velopments  which  appear  advisable.  In  view  of  the  substantial  rise  in 
the  cost  of  other  raw  materials,  the  Belgian  Government  is  considering 
readjusting  the  export  tax  levied  on  the  ore.  Indeed,  a  corresponding 
increase  appears  equitable.  Before  proceeding  with  this  measure,  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  United  States  Government  is  desired  owing  to  its 
interest  in  the  matter. 

4.  The  building  up  in  the  Belgian  Congo  of  a  plant  for  ore  reduc¬ 
tion  is  contemplated.  The  technical  cooperation  of  the  American 
agencies  concerned  would  be  of  great  value  for  carrying  out  this 
project  of  special  interest  to  both  countries. 

5.  In  dealing  with  these  matters,  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  is 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  taking  into  fullest  consideration  circum- 


1  On  September  21,  presumably  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  communica¬ 
tion,  Ambassador  Silvercruys  discussed  atomic  energy  questions  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Perkins  and  Arneson.  The  conversation  is  described  in 
telegram  408  to  Brussels,  September  28,  not  printed.  (85!5A. 2546/2-2850) 

2  The  note  from  the  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  Department  of  State,  March  10, 
is  not  printed.  The  United  States-Belgian  talks  of  January  through  March  are 
summarized  in  Annex  D  to  the  Minutes  of  the  American  Members  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Policy  Committee,  April  25,  p.  554. 
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stances  as  they  prevail  today.  Before  releasing  the  communique,  and 
annex  thereto,  with  suitable  condensation,  as  agreeable,  he  would 
welcome  arrangements  with  the  United  States  Government  on  the 
above-mentioned  points. 


103.  AEC/ 9-2650 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle ,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [New  York,1]  September  26, 1950. 

Participants:  Mr.  Acheson 
Mr.  Bevin 
Mr.  Barclay  2 
Mr.  Battle 

Mr.  Bevin  asked  Mr.  Acheson  about  developments  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy  with  particular  reference  to  continuance  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  were  held  in  the  past  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  in  this  field.  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  he  thought  some 
progress  was  being  made  and  that  he  had  recently  obtained  an  ex¬ 
pression  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  favor  of  resuming  the  discussions.  Mr.  Acheson  said 
that  he  thought  it  was  important  to  handle  this  as  quietly  as  possible. 
He  recommended  against  the  British  sending  over  anyone  for  the 
discussions  who  was  as  well  known  as  Sir  Roger  Makins  whose 
presence  attracted  some  comment  and  attention.  Mr.  Acheson  said 
that  he  would  be  in  touch  with  Sir  Oliver  Franks  on  this  field. 


1  Acheson  and  Bevin  were  chairmen  of  their  respective  delegations  to  the  Fifth 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  which  convened  in  New  York 
on  September  19. 

2  R.  E.  Barclay,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Bevin. 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle ,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [New  York,]  September  28,  1950. 

Participants:  M.  Paul  van  Zeeland,  Foreign  Minister  of  Belgium1 
Ambassador  Silvercruys 
Secretary  Acheson 
Lucius  D.  Battle 


1  Chairman  of  the  Belgian  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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Mr.  van  Zeeland  called  on  Mr.  Aclieson  at  Mr.  van  Zeeland’s  request. 
He  apologized  for  disturbing  the  Secretary  at  this  busy  time  but 
said  that  he  had  a  serious  problem  with  his  Parliament  which  opens 
on  Tuesday.2  Tie  said  that  he  would,  when  Parliament  opened,  be 
under  pressure  for  information  on  the  status  of  negotiations  in  the 
atomic  field.  He  said  that  he  had  been  able  to  postpone  this  for  nearly 
a  year  and  could  possibly  delay  a  little  longer  although  he  felt  he 
could  get  away  with  more  in  view  of  the  atmosphere  left  by  our 
recent  meetings  than  he  would  have  expected.  He  said  that  the  Bel¬ 
gians  had  concluded  it  was  best  to  accept  our  views  in  these  nego¬ 
tiations.  He  then  asked  Ambassador  Silvercruys  to  report  on  the 
discussions  which  he  had  had  with  Mr.  Arneson  and  Mr.  Perkins.3 
The  Ambassador  said  that  he  assumed  Mr.  Aclieson  had  received  a 
report  on  these  discussions.  Mr.  Aclieson  said  that  he  had  been  filled 
in  on  that.  The  Ambassador  said  that  these  discussions  had  resulted 
in  practical  agreement  and  there  was  only  one  point  which  was  in 
dispute.  He  said  that  the  discussions  had  led  to  complete  agreement 
on  the  draft  communique  and  that  there  was  substantial  agreement  on 
the  aide-memoire.  He  said  that  if  Belgium  expects  to  carry  out  the 
program  she  has  set  up  for  herself,  it  will  be  essential  to  raise  addi¬ 
tional  funds.  He  said  they  regarded  that  the  ore  was  being  sold  at  a 
very  cheap  price  and  wanted  to  increase  the  export  tax  on  it.  In  order 
to  meet  the  one  point  of  disagreement,  Mr.  van  Zeeland  and  the 
Ambassador  suggested  that  the  aide-memoire  include  a  statement  that 
the  tax  which  the  Belgian  Government  wanted  was  “not  to  exceed 
175  francs  per  kilo.”  They  suggested  that  it  be  understood  that  the 
actual  amount  of  this  tax  would  not  be  determined  without  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  we  considered  the  tax  an  internal  matter  and 
were  sympathetic  to  the  Belgians’  needs  for  funds.  He  said  that  there 
was  not  complete  agreement  in  the  United  States  Government  on 
certain  technical  matters  but  he  expressed  the  belief  that  these  could 
be  solved.  He  suggested  that  further  conversations  be  held  with 
Ambassador  Silvercruys  in  Washington.  Pie  said  that  he  would  ask 
Mr.  Arneson  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Ambassador. 

As  he  was  leaving,  Mr.  van  Zeeland  urged  again  that  the  Secretary 
not  forget  the  necessity  for  Mr.  van  Zeeland’s  going  to  Parliament 
very  soon  and  strongly  urged  that  we  come  to  agreement  on  this  as 


2  October  3. 

3  Reference  is  presumably  to  the  conversation  of  September  21 ;  see  p.  577. 
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soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Acheson  said  he  appreciated  the  need  for  speedy 
action. 


L[ucius]  D.  B[attle] 

Mr.  van  Zeeland  handed  to  Mr.  Acheson  the  attached  paper  sum¬ 
marizing  the  reasons  the  Belgians  feel  an  increase  is  necessary  on  the 
export  duties  on  the  ores.4 

L[ucrus]  D.  B[attle] 


1  Not  printed. 
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Summary  Log  of  Atomic  Energy  Work  in  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State ,  11 dy-Sept ember  1950 

[Extracts] 

top  secret  [Washington,  undated.] 

I.  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy  1 

II.  Combined  Policy  Committee  2 

III.  Relations  With  Foreign  Countries 

A.  EUR 

1.  United  Kingdom 

State  and  Defense  perceive  no  policy  objection  to  approval  of  an 
export  license  application  covering  one  and  one-half  tons  of  Ivell-F 
(a  special  plastic)  for  use  in  the  British  low  separation  diffusion  plant, 
subject  to  a  finding  by  the  AFC  that  there  are  no  legal  obstacles.  The 
British  made  a  special  request  for  this  material  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  LSD,  which  will  have  the  purpose  of  furnishing  uranium 
enriched  slightly  in  U-235  for  charging  their  two  Windscale  reactors. 
Defense  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  operation  of  the  British  LSD 
is  a  sound  step  from  the  standpoint  of  economical  utilization  of 
available  uranium. 

2.  Canada 

a.  State  and  Defense  have  approved  the  Commission’s  acceptance 
of  a  Canadian  offer  to  sell  all  plutonium  in  excess  of  Canada’s  research 
requirements.  As  an  ancillary  development,  it  was  learned  that  the 
British  had  requested  one  kilogram  of  plutonium  from  the  current 


1  For  documentation  on  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  see  pp.  1  ff. 

2  The  Combined  Policy  Committee  did  not  meet  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  summary  log.  For  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  members, 
September  7,  see  p.  572. 
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Canadian  stocks  in  exchange  for  a  suitable  quantity  of  uranium.  The 
United  States  Government  has  no  objection  to  this  proposed  sale, 
since  it  is  not  considered  as  prejudicial  to  the  bi-lateral  arrangements 
with  the  Canadians. 

b.  The  AEC,  through  direct  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council,  completed  understandings  whereby  the  AEC 
will  contract  for  the  entire  output  of  uranium  ores  of  Canada  during 
the  next  eight  years,  including  up  to  8,000  tons  of  U3Os  in  this  period. 

c.  Routine  approval  was  given  to  the  Canadian  request  for  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  uranium  rods  for  the  Chalk  River  pile  covered  by  the 
allocation  agreed  to  by  the  CPC  in  January  1948. 

3.  Sweden 

a.  The  new  American  Ambassador  to  Sweden  3  was  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  briefing  regarding  atomic  energy  problems  in  that  country,  in¬ 
cluding  information  regarding  Swedish  uranium  deposits,  the  1945 
assurances,  the  Swedish  atomic  research  program,  the  activities  of 
Robinson  4  during  his  tenure  as  Attache  at  Stockholm,  and  export 
controls. 

5.  See  Export  Controls  (IV) 

4.  Norway 

(See  Netherlands  for  account  of  projected  Norwegian-Dutch  col¬ 
laboration  in  atomic  energy  research.) 

5.  Portugal 

a.  Unilateral  British  representations  for  removal  of  an  exorbitant 
import  duty  on  structural  steel  for  the  Urgeirica  plant  proved  success¬ 
ful  without  the  necessity  of  U.S.  association  as  had  been  requested  by 
the  AEC  members  of  the  CD  A. 

b.  Rumors  persist  that  the  atomic  energy  installations  of  other 
European  countries,  namely  Sweden,  France  and  Switzerland,  have 
succeeded  in  securing  small  lots  of  uranium  ores  produced  from  mines 
in  metropolitan  Portugal  other  than  those  comprising  the  British 
(CDA)  concessions.  We  have  received  no  confirmation  of  these  rumors. 

o.  We  are  awaiting  the  AEC’s  views  regarding  our  proposal  that 
all  offerings  of  small  lots  of  Portuguese  ores  outside  of  the  CDA  opera¬ 
tions  be  handled  through  the  Embassy,  whether  these  offers  originate 
in  Portugal  or  from  American  citizens.  We  have  suggested  that  the 
AEC  merely  acknowledge  letters  from  American  parties,  stating  that 
the  matter  will  be  investigated  through  the  Embassy  before  any 
inquiries  are  made  of  Portuguese  officials  regarding  the  issuance  of 

SW.  Walton  Butterwortli  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Sweden  on  .Tuly  5. 

4  Howard  A.  Robinson,  a  nuclear  physicist,  served  as  Attache  at  the  Embassy 
in  Stockholm  from  December  1948  through  December  1&49. 

496-302 — 77 - 3S 
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licenses  for  export  to  tlie  U.S.  The  United  Kingdom  Government  feels 
strongly  that  undue  interest  on  our  part  in  small  lots  of  Portuguese 
ores  will  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  operations  oi  the  CD  A  in 
Portugal.  We  are  inclined  to  agree. 

6.  Switzerland 

See  Export  Controls  (IV) 

7.  Belgium  and  the  Congo 


8.  Netherlands 

The  Department  was  informed  through  this  office  by  a  leading 
Dutch  nuclear  physicist  of  a  prospective  agreement  between  Norway 
and  the  Netherlands  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
research.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  Dutch  would  supply  about 
10  tons  of  uranium  oxide  which  had  been  purchased  before  the  war 
and  concealed  during  the  German  occupation.  These  ores  would  be 
processed  in  Norway  and  the  resulting  refined  uranium  used  to  charge 
the  Kjeller  heavy  water  reactor  now  under  construction  near  Oslo. 
The  project  would  be  supervised  by  a  mixed  commission  of  scientists 
from  the  two  countries.  This  new  alignment  apparently  side-tracks  a 
Norwegian-Swedish  alignment  which  has  been  impending  for  some 
time  although  the  Netherlands  spokesman  indicated  that  scientists 
of  other  countries  might  eventually  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
project. 

9.  France 

See  Export  Controls  (IV) 

10.  Italy 

The  Embassy  at  Rome  has  been  advised  that  the  AEC’s  interest  in 
certain  uranium  deposits  in  Northern  Italy  is  not  strong  enough  to 
justify  special  investigation.  However,  if  a  field  party  is  sent  to  do 
work  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  it  also 
survey  the  Italian  occurrences  which  are  comparatively  low  grade 
but  still  of  some  interest. 

11.  Germany 

a.  Low  grade  uranium  deposits  in  Bavaria  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  HICOG  by  certain  German  engineers.  AEC  is  interested 
in  securing  further  information  and  representative  samples,  and 
HICOG  has  been  requested  to  report  whether  a  qualified  person  is 
available  to  make  the  required  investigations. 

b.  See  Export  Controls  (IV) 

12.  USSR 

See  Intelligence  (VI) 
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B.  ARA 

1.  Brazil 

The  Brazilian  Congress  adjourned  temporarily  for  the  election 
campaign  without  having  acted  on  the  three  pending  bills  providing 
for  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  monazite  with  varying  provisos  for 
Government  sales.  The  Embassy  has  recommended  that  since  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  quorum  will  reconvene  before  the  new  Congress 
takes  office  in  January,  that  the  U.S.  Government  prepare  to  offer  to 
buy  reasonable  quantities  of  monazite  to  confirm  our  interest  in 
monazite  which  the  Embassy  has  been  emphasizing  for  the  past  two 
years. 

The  Department  is  supporting  negotiations  at  Torquay * *  5  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  reduction  in  the  import  duty  on  thorium  and  cerium  products 
as  requested  by  Brazil  in  view  of  the  Embassy’s  feeling  that  this  will 
further  our  efforts  to  obtain  monazite  from  that  country. 

2.  Argentina 

a.  The  Argentine  Government  has  issued  regulations  authorizing 
I.A.P.I.6  as  the  sole  selling  agency  for  beryl.  Finalization  of  a  sale  of 
beryl  to  an  AEC  contractor  has  been  delayed  because  I.A.P.I.  has  not 
been  able  to  acquire  any  beryl  under  the  low  prices  it  has  offered  pro¬ 
ducers  and  holders  of  beryl. 

b.  A  National  Commission  for  Atomic  Energy  was  established  in 
June  of  this  year. 

3.  Chile 

The  Department  is  awaiting  receipt  of  the  AEC  staff  report  on 
the  investigation  of  certain  radioactive  mineral  areas  in  Chile  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  joint  team  of  Chilean  and  American  geologists  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.  It  is  intended  that  the  report  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  Chilean  Government  when  available. 

C.  NEA 

1.  Iran 

Samples  furnished  by  the  Iranian  Government  have  been  analyzed 
and  show  some  radioactivity.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  data  regarding  the  deposits  through  the  Embassy,  but  the 
Embassy  will  be  cautioned  to  play  down  the  matter  with  the  Iranian 
Prime  Minister  in  order  to  avoid  undue  excitement  regarding  the 
presence  of  uranium  in  Iran. 


6  For  documentation  on  tariff  negotiations  wMch  opened  in  Torquay,  England, 

on  September  28,  pursuant  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  see 

pp.  692  ff. 

6  Argentine  Trade  Promotion  Institute. 
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2.  India 

a.  At  the  request  of  the  GOI,  the  United  States  Government  lias 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  paragraph  3  of  the  agreement  on  beryl.7  It 
is  expected  that  the  Indians  will  soon  carry  through  with  the  commit¬ 
ments  made  in  the  agreement  to  ship  400  tons  of  beryl  to  the  1  nited 
States  during  the  first  year  of  the  agreement. 

l>.  Several  approaches  by  private  parties  for  the  purchase  of  Indian 
monazite  have  been  unsuccessful.  GOI  policy  ostensibly  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  prohibit  the  export  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  Government 
is  proceeding  with  its  plans  to  process  substantial  quantities  of  mona¬ 
zite  in  India.  The  thorium  recovered  will  be  retained  for  atomic 
energy  research  and  development.  The  rare  earth  products  presumably 
will  be  sold  in  part  through  the  French  company,  STIt,  to  supply  the 
needs  of  consuming  countries,  including  the  United  States. 

3.  Indonesia 

Our  Ambassador  has  been  requested  at  the  earliest  appropriate 
time  to  discuss  informally  at  the  highest  level  with  the  Indonesian 
Government  the  accession  of  that  Government  to  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Netherlands  monazite  agreement  of  1945.8  This  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Hague  agreements  consummated  in  December  1948.9 

n.  FE 

1.  China 

See  Export  Controls  (IV) 

2.  Japan 

Nothing  to  report. 

3.  Korea 

This  office  has  learned  that  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
South  Korea,  the  Russians  were  making  active  efforts  to  maximize 
production  of  monazite  from  North  Korean  sources.  The  significance 
of  these  activities  with  respect  to  the  USSR  atomic  program  is 
unknown. 


7  The  draft  agreement  of  October  20,  1949,  is  described  in  telegram  244  from 
New  Delhi,  July  29,  1950.  p.  567. 

8  Reference  is  to  the  Secret  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  signed  in  London,  August  4,  1945,  not  printed.  For  documentation  on 
the  negotiation  of  the  agreement,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  ii,  pp.  9-36 
passim. 

9  Article  5  of  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Agreement  on  Transitional  Measures 
which  took  effect  with  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  over  Indonesia  on  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1949,  provided  -that  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  assumed  the  rights 
and  obligations  specified  in  treaties  and  agreements  which  had  been  concluded 
by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  where  applicable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia.  For  documentation  on  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  nationalist  opposition  to  the  restoration  of  Netherlands  rule  in  the  East 
Indies,  including  material  on  The  Hague  negotiations,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948, 
vol.  vi,  pp.  57  ff. 
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IV.  Export  Controls 

A.  GERMANY 

Mr.  Donnell 10  completed  his  survey  of  German  manufacture  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  items  in  August.  His  conclusions  are  that  the 
Germans  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  and 
use  of  nuclear  research  equipment  including  some  highly  specialized 
items  and  that  a  qualified  person  should  be  attached  to  the  Military 
Security  Board  to  keep  tabs  on  German  activities,  particularly  with 
a  view  to  working  out  procedures  to  : 

1.  Prevent  the  shipment  of  items  to  the  East  which  would  be  useful 
to  the  Soviet  atomic  program,  and 

2.  To  check  on  activities  of  German  institutions  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy  research  and  development. 

B.  FRANCE 

The  Embassy  is  being  urged  to  emphasize  to  the  F rench  in  discus¬ 
sions  scheduled  for  October,  the  need  for  expeditious  establishment 
of  the  executive  controls  over  atomic  energy  items  which  had  been 
foreshadowed  since  early  this  year. 

C.  SAVITZERLAND 

The  Swiss  continue  to  procrastinate  on  the  matter  of  establishing 
controls  over  export  and  transshipment  of  atomic  energy  items.  Pro¬ 
longed  discussions  with  certain  Swiss  officials  have  achieved  little 
more  than  the  agreement  that  those  items  manufactured  in  Switzer¬ 
land  should  be  incorporated  in  the  arms  embargo  legislation.  Although 
this  would  also  take  care  of  transshipments  of  these  items,  it  would  still 
leave  loopholes  for  transshipment  through  Switzerland  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  items  on  the  AEC  lists.  We  are  considering  moving  in  concert 
with  drastic  procedures  now  being  considered  as  necessary  to  force 
the  Swiss  to  adopt  controls  over  items  on  the  Commerce  1A  and  IB 
lists.* 11 

D.  LIECHTENSTEIN 

The  American  Consulate  General  at  Zurich,  acting  under  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Department,  has  interviewed  the  owner  of  a  firm  in 
Liechtenstein  which  has  begun  the  manufacture  of  vacuum  pumping 
equipment  considered  superior  to  any  produced  in  Europe.  The  owner 
states  that  he  will  continue  to  permit  the  sale  of  pumps  to  all  destina¬ 
tions  except  Russia  when  it  is  known  the  equipment  will  be  used  in  the 


10  Alton  Donnell,  former  Chief  of  the  Export  Control  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

11  The  lists  are  identified  in  footnote  3,  p.  563. 
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country  of  purchase.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  firm  has  orders  from 
Czechoslovakia  for  three  pumps,  including  one  which  may  have  an 
atomic  energy  connection,  we  are  considering  asking  the  Consulate 
General  to  obtain  a  broader  commitment  from  the  owner  to  extend 
the  ban  on  shipments  to  all  Soviet-dominated  countries. 

E.  DENMARK 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  a  reply  from  the  Danish  Government  to  an 
approach  made  by  our  Embassy  in  the  spring  for  establishment  of 
suitable  controls  over  atomic  energy  items,  the  Embassy  has  now  been 
requested  to  press  for  an  early  reply. 

F.  SWEDEN 

Perhaps  the  most  important  action  taken  in  the  export  control  field 
to  date  to  impede  the  Soviet  atomic  energy  program  resulted  from 
very  satisfactory  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  Government 
after  representations  were  made  by  our  Embassy  regarding  shipment 
of  specialized  equipment  required  by  Eastern  German  plants  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  nickel  wire  mesh  in  quantity.  (This  material  is 
known  to  be  destined  for  the  Soviet  gaseous  diffusion  plant  similar  to 
our  Oak  Ridge  operation.) 

G.  CHINA  AND  TAIWAN 

Exports  from  the  U.S.  of  atomic  energy  items  to  Communist  China 
and  Taiwan  have  been  suspended. 

H.  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  United  Kingdom  has  agreed  to  follow  a  policy  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States  in  suspending  shipments  of  thorium  nitrate  (ex¬ 
cept  small  quantities  included  in  omnibus  orders  for  chemicals)  to 
China  and  Taiwan. 

V.  Relations  With  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

Nothing  to  report. 

VI.  Intelligence 


VII.  Miscellaneous 

A.  RADIOISOTOPES 

The  AEC  has  liberalized  some  of  the  requirements  with  which 
countries  participating  in  its  program  for  the  international  distribu- 
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fcion  of  radioisotopes  must  comply.  Thus  progress  reports  need  be 
submitted  only  once  instead  of  twice  a  year,  the  publication  of  results 
obtained  from  the  use  of  isotopes  purchased  under  the  program  is 
no  longer  obligatory,  and  the  undertaking  to  accept  all  qualified  visit¬ 
ing  scientists  to  laboratories  where  these  isotopes  are  being  used  has 
been  modified. 

The  Department  has  also  noted  the  Commission’s  proposals  (1)  to 
increase  the  number  of  isotopes  currently  distributed  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  so  as  to  include,  inter  alia ,  stable  isotopes  and  minute  quan¬ 
tities  of  heavy  water  suitable  for  non-military  experimental  purposes ; 
(2)  to  perform  special  irradiation  services  on  behalf  of  participating 
countries;  and  (3)  to  modify  the  conditions  under  which  isotopes  may 
be  exported  and  used  so  as  to  include  isotopes  for  industrial  research 
and  application.  The  Commission,  however,  has  not  yet  taken  final 
action  with  reference  to  these  proposals. 

B.  OAK  RIDGE  INSTITUTE  OF  NUCLEAR  STUDIES 

Although  applications  have  been  received  from  a  large  number  of 
foreign  nationals  to  attend  radioisotope  courses  at  the  Oak  Kidge 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies,  the  Commission  states  that  no  new  courses 
are  yet  scheduled  in  which  other  than  American  citizens  may 
participate. 

[Here  follows  an  Annex  to  the  Summary  Log,  dealing  with  intelli¬ 
gence  matters.] 


845A. 2546/10-250  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  South  Africa 

top  secret  Washington,  October  2,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

61.  For  the  Ambassador  1  from  Arneson.  Urtel  96  Sept  27.2  You 
will  receive  in  following  air  pouch  first  person  instruction  signed  by 
Sec,3  requesting  that  as  soon  as  can  be  arranged  after  presentation  of 
credentials  you  present  orally  to  Prime  Min  or  his  deputy,  official 
views  of  US  Govt  per  following  aide-memoire ,  copy  of  which  should 
be  left  with  So  Africans : 4 

“I  have  been  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  capacity 
as  Chairman  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  for  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  on  atomic  energy  matters,  to  convey 
to  you  this  message : 


1  Ambassador  John  G.  Erhardt,  appointed  May  23,  1950. 

2  Telegram  96  from  Pretoria,  September  27,  is  not  printed. 

3  The  first-person  instruction,  September  29,  is  not  printed. 

4  In  telegram  119  from  Pretoria,  October  17,  Ambassador  Erhardt  reported  that 
he  had  delivered  the  aide-memoire  that  day  (845A. 2546/10-1750). 
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‘The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  reviewed  the  prospective  supply  of  uranium  from 
South  Africa  in  the  light  of  the  present  grave  international  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  stated 
it  will  associate  itself  with  the  following  views  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

‘The  Government  of  the  United  States  considers  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  uranium  in  quantity  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
has  now  acquired  additional  significance  to  all  nations  striving 
through  the  United  Nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

‘The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes  with  appreciation 
the  invitation  from  Dr.  Donges  5  for  representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Development  Agency  to  resume  technical  discussions  re¬ 
garding  the  purchase  of  uranium  in  Johannesburg  after  the 
middle  of  October.  The  South  African  Atomic  Energy  Board 
recently  has  been  informed  by  the  Combined  Development  Agency 
of  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation.  While  the  principles  agreed 
on  last  year  by  the  three  governments  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
contract  for  uranium  procurement  can  be  considered  a  starting 
point  for  the  ensuing  discussions,  the  representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Development  Agency  wish  to  explore  with  representatives 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  all  practicable  means  of  expediting 
uranium  production  in  South  Africa  and  it  is  proposed  that  the 
next  discussions  be  held  with  this  objective  foremost. 

‘The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  informed  that 
Dr.  Donges  will  be  in  New  York  in  October  as  a  representative  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York  City.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  during 
the  course  of  his  stay  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Donges  would  find 
it  convenient  to  come  to  Washington  and  would  be  prepared  to 
clarify  the  request  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  closer  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  referred  to  in  the 
note  delivered  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  August  24, 1950.’  ” 

In  connection  UK  concurrence  in  above,  Dept  is  informed  UK  High 
Commissioner  is  being  requested  by  his  Govt  support  you  in  ur  ap¬ 
proach  to  So  Africans  and  to  consult  with  you  to  this  end.  [Arneson.] 


Webb 


s  Dr.  T.  E.  Donges,  South  African  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Mines ;  former 
Chairman  of  the  South  African  Atomic  Energy  Board. 
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Mr.  F .  W.  Marten ,  First  Secretary,  British  Embassy ,  to  Mr.  R.  Gordon 
Arneson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Webb) 

top  secret  Washington,  October  18, 1950. 

Dear  Gordon  :  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  the  South 
African  request  for  “a  special  position”. 

2.  I  have  now  received  from  London  further  views  on  this  subject. 
These  can  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

(a)  There  are  some  indications  that  what  the  South  Africans  want 
is  to  be  “a  member  of  the  club”,  i.e.  a  member  of  the  Combined  Policy 
Committee  on  a  par  with  Canada.  In  the  British  view  we  should  make 
plain  to  the  South  Africans  from  the  outset  that  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  becoming  members  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee 
and  that  Canadian  membership  of  that  body  arises  not  from  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  producer  of  uranium  but  from  her  wartime  participation 
in  the  allied  project  for  producing’  an  atomic  weapon  and  from  the 
work  being  done  at  Chalk  River. 

(b)  We  feel,  however,  that  South  Africa  as  a  producer  of  uranium 
would  be  entitled  to  a  position  on  a  par  with  Belgium,  i.e.  she  should 
have  the  same  special  position  as  Belgium  has  under  the  Agreement 
of  1944  and  under  the  current  conversations  regarding  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  1944  Agreement. 

(c)  In  talking  to  the  South  Africans  about  “a  special  position” 
we  should  not,  however,  mention  the  Belgian  Agreement  or  the  Bel¬ 
gian  negotiations,  nor  should  we  do  anything  to  suggest  that  the 
concessions  offered  to  them  were  equivalent  to  those  accorded  to  the 
Belgians.  Instead  we  should  suggest  that  whatever  ive  offered  them 
in  the  way  of  a  special  position  was  merited  by  their  position  as  a 
uranium  producer.  In  point  of  fact  what  we  offered  them  should  cor¬ 
respond  to  what  the  Belgians  have. 

3.  We  understand  that  you  may  discuss  the  South  African  request 
for  “a  special  position”  when  Dr.  Donges  visits  Washington.  In  that 
case  we  believe  it  would  be  useful  if  a  British  representative  could 
participate  in  the  discussion. 

4.  We  imagine  that  any  discussion  with  Dr.  Donges  during  his 
forthcoming  visit  to  Washington  will  be  largely  exploratory.  As 
regards  further  more  formal  negotiations  regarding  the  South  African 
“special  position”  we  believe  that  the  right  forum  would  be  Pretoria. 
The  question  is  largely  a  political  one  for  the  South  Africans  and 
is  being  handled  by  their  Ministry  of  External  Affairs.  We  therefore 
believe  that  it  could  most  suitably  be  discussed  by  the  Union  Ministry 
of  External  Affairs,  the  United  States  Ambassador,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa. 

5.  I  would  be  grateful  for  your  vieAvs  on  this  matter. 

Yours  ever, 


Tim 
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955.7138/11-1750  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Belgium  ( Murphy )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  Brussels,  November  17, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

786.  For  Perkins.  Your  624,  November  13.1  On  my  return  from 
Congo  2  today  I  called  on  Van  Zeeland  and  transmitted  to  him  sub¬ 
stance  of  your  proposal  regarding  publication  of  joint  communique 
December  1.  He  asked  me  inform  you  that : 

1.  He  does  not  concur  in  proposal  that  joint  communique  be  pub¬ 
lished  December  1. 

2.  Your  failure  give  him  more  specific  encouragement  re  suggested 
increase  of  export  tax  is  “unexpected  and  disappointing”. 

He  said  that  this  constitutes  his  preliminary  comment  and  that  he 
will  give  me  written  statement  as  soon  as  he  has  had  opportunity 
discuss  matter  with  Belgian  Cabinet. 

Van  Zeeland  had  clearly  in  mind  second  verbal  assurance  given 
him  on  subject  of  suitable  US  contribution  (penultimate  paragraph 
Deptel  243,  February  22,  1950).  Yan  Zeeland  made  no  effort  conceal 
his  dissatisfaction.  He  referred  also  to  assignment  of  technical  liaison 
officer  to  Belgian  Embassy,  Washington,  and  said  that  it  was  all  very 
well  and  good  that  officer  should  be  there  at  given  day  to  receive 
information  which  could  be  declassified  to  all  the  world  on  following 
day.  He  failed  see  how  this  provided  Belgium  with  square  deal  or 
could  be  said  protect  Belgian  interests. 

I  have  informed  British  Charge  of  Yan  Zeeland’s  reaction  and  he 
will  call  on  Yan  Zeeland  tomorrow  as  instructed  by  London. 

Murphy 


1  Not  printed. 

2  Murphy  visited  the  Congo  in  November  to  evaluate  defense  conditions.  He 
submitted  his  preliminary  comments  in  telegram  916  from  Brussels,  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1950,  not  printed.  While  emphasizing  the  defensive  value  of  the  immense 
size  and  inaccessibility  of  the  area,  he  recommended  that  “thorough-going  steps 
should  be  taken  to  protect  this  important  source  [of]  uranium  and  other  minerals, 
especially  cobalt.  Present  measures  are  definitely  not  adequate.  It  is  believed 
that  such  measures  can  be  taken  at  relatively  small  cost.”  (S55A.2546/12-850) 


Editorial  Note 

During  his  press  conference  of  November  30,  President  Truman 
commented  on  the  question  of  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  Korean 
conflict.  His  remarks  on  the  subject  appear  in  footnote  1,  page  115. 
F or  documentation  on  the  issue  of  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  Korean  War,  see  volume  YII.  See  in  particular  the  memorandum 
for  the  record  by  Ambassador  at  Large  Philip  C.  Jessup,  December  7, 
of  the  conversation  that  day  between  President  Truman  and  Prime 
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Minister  Attlee  concerning  use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  the  annex 
thereto,  volume  VII,  page  1435. 


Editorial  Note 

On  December  1  President  Truman  transmitted  a  special  message 
to  Congress  requesting  additional  appropriations  of  $16.8  billion  for 
defense.  The  communication  included  the  following :  “I  am  also  recom¬ 
mending  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  amount  of  $1,050,000,000.  These  funds  will  enable  the 
Commission  to  enlarge  its  production  capacity  substantially.  The  new 
facilities  will  provide  larger  capacity  for  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials,  and  for  the  fabrication  of  such  materials  into  atomic 
weapons.  The  fissionable  materials  thus  produced  can  be  utilized 
either  in  weapons  or  as  fuels  for  power-producing  atomic  reactors. 
The  program  for  building  these  additional  facilities  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  after  thorough  study  over  the  last  few  months.”  For  the  full 
text  of  the  President’s  message,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States :  Harry  S.  Truman ,  1950 ,  pages  728-731. 

By  January  2,  1951,  Congress  had  approved  the  funds  requested. 
President  Truman  signed  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1951,  on  January  6  (64  Stat.  1223) . 
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Mr.  R.  Gordon  Ameson ,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State J 
to  Mr.  F .  W.  Marten ,  First  Secretary ,  British  Embassy 

top  secret  [Washington,]  December  4,  1950. 

Dear  Tim  :  I  have  discussed  with  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  the  views  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  as  set  forth  in  your  letter  of  October  18  on  the  subject 
of  a  “special  position”  for  South  Africa.  I  am  now  in  a  position  to 
give  you  the  American  views  on  the  following:  (1)  the  position  that 
should  be  taken  with  Dr.  Donges  in  the  first  instance,  and  (2)  the 
position  we  should  eventually  arrive  at  with  South  Africa. 

The  Donges  Visit  to  Washington 

As  you  are  aware  we  have  suggested  to  Dr.  Donges  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  Washington  he  might  be  prepared  to  discuss  the 


1  Effective  November  13,  Arneson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  became  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  continued  to 
function  as  Departmental  adviser  on  atomic  energy  matters. 
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South  African  views  on  the  subject  of  a  “special  position' .  We  will, 
of  course,  welcome  U.K.  participation  in  the  discussions  which  we 
feel  should  be  limited  to  the  following : 

a.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  Dr.  Donges  to  express  whatever 
views  his  Government  may  have  on  a  “special  position”. 

b.  If  he  indicates  that  his  Government  has  in  mind  membership 
in  the  CPC  he  should  be  informed  of  the  genesis  of  the  U.S.-U.K.- 
Canadian  partnership  which  sprang  fundamentally  from  wartime 
relationships  having  as  its  primary  objective  the  production  of  an 
atomic  weapon  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  As  for  the  CDA,  we 
would  indicate  that  inasmuch  as  the  Agency  is  concerned  with  the 
procurement  of  raw  materials  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  South 
Africa,  as  a  supplier,  to  be  represented. 

c.  Against  the  day  that  the  Belgian  Government  agrees  to  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  long  pending  joint  communique,  Dr.  Donges  should  be 
informed  in  general  terms  of  its  content,  particularly  as  regards  the 
lines  of  assistance  that  we  are  now  prepared  to  extend  to  the  Belgians. 
Dr.  Donges  should  be  informed  that  similar  lines  of  assistance  can  be 
worked  out  for  South  Africa  and  that  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  wTill  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  matter  further  in 
Washington  with  South  African  representatives  at  a  mutually  agreed 
upon  date. 

Eventual  Arrangements  with  South  Africa 

As  to  the  eventual  arrangements  we  would  be  willing  to  make  with 
South  Africa,  the  United  States  is  disposed  to  offer  South  Africa  such 
technical  assistance  as  is  being,  and  in  the  future  will  be,  accorded  to 
Belgium.  This  does  not  involve  a  specific  9 a  commitment. 

We  prefer  that  further  talks  on  a  special  position  be  held  in 
Washington  in  order  that  technical  experts  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  would  be  available  to  discuss  an  assistance  program  for 
South  Africa. 

Sincerely  yours,  B.  Gordox  Arxeson 


S45A. 2546/12-850 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  1 

[Extract] 

secret  [Wasiiixgtox,]  December  8,  1950. 

Subject Conversation  with  Dr.  T.  E.  Donges,  South  African 
Minister  of  Interior 

Participants:  The  Secretary 

Dr.  T.  E.  Donges,  South  African  Minister  of  Interior 
Mr.  Jooste,  the  South  African  Ambassador 
BN  A — Mr.  Shullaw 


1  Drafted  by  J.  Harold  Sliullaw  of  the  Office  of  British  Commonwealth  and 
Northern  European  Affairs. 
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Dr.  Donges,  the  South  African  Minister  of  Interior,  accompanied 
by  Ambassador  Jooste  called  on  me  today.  Dr.  Donges  began  the 
conversation  b}^  referring  to  the  recently  concluded  contract  nego¬ 
tiations  between  representatives  of  the  United  States,  The  United 
Kingdom  and  South  Africa  on  uranium  procurement.2  He  said  that 
during  these  negotiations  South  Africa  had  purposely  refrained  from 
introducing  the  question  of  a  special  position  for  South  Africa  in 
the  atomic  energy  field.  He  said  that  he  would  not  go  into  details  but 
that  briefly  South  Africa  was  seeking  not  necessarily  “membership 
in  the  club”  but  perhaps  an  “associate  membership”.  Dr.  Donges  added 
that  he  had  had  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Perkins  and 
would  be  seeing  Mr.  Gordon  Dean  before  leaving  Washington.  It 
was  his  hope  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  be  able  to 
indicate  what  the  United  States  could  offer  South  Africa  and  that 
discussions  could  then  proceed  from  this  point.  I  expressed  our  grati¬ 
fication  that  the  contract  negotiations  had  been  successfully  concluded 
and  said  that  I  was  certain  something  could  be  worked  out  on  the 
problem  mentioned  by  Dr.  Donges. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  various  issues  before  the  United  Nations 
which  involved  South  Africa.] 

2  On  November  23  a  memorandum  containing  Heads  of  Agreement  was  signed 
in  Johannesburg  by  representatives  of  the  Combined  Development  Agency  and 
the  South  African  Atomic  Energy  Board.  The  memorandum,  which  dealt  with 
contractual  arrangements,  is  not  printed.  (Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy 
Files) 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  R.  Gordon  Arneson  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  December  14, 1950. 

Subject :  Belgian  Atomic  Energy  Negotiations 

While  you  are  in  Brussels,1  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Van 
Zeeland,  may  very  well  bring  up  the  subject  of  the  American-Belgian- 
British  atomic  energy  discussions.  At  this  stage  of  the  negotiations, 
we  feel  it  is  up  to  the  Belgians  to  make  the  next  move.  Therefore,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  take  any  affirmative  step  other  than 
to  listen  sympathetically  or  perhaps  clarify  our  present  thinking  on 
one  or  two  points. 

Background' 

The  following  summarizes  the  background  and  present  status  of 
these  negotiations : 

1  Secretary  Aelieson  attended  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 

Brussels,  December  18-19. 
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1.  Last  Spring,  Anglo- American-Belgian  agreement  was  reached  on 
a  Joint  Communique  and  Annex,  setting  forth  the  substance  of  the 
Uranium  Agreement  of  1944,  and  outlining  the  technical  assistance 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  prepared  to  give 
Belgium  in  keeping  with  Section  9 a  of  the  Agreement.  Due  to  the 
royal  question  in  Belgium,  however,  discussions  were  suspended  on 
certain  unresolved  subsidiary  points,  including  that  of  a  suitable  finan¬ 
cial  contribution,  agreement  on  which  Mr.  Van  Zeeland  had  con¬ 
ditioned  the  release  of  the  Joint  Communique. 

2.  At  the  end  of  September,  Mr.  Van  Zeeland  informed  you  that 
the  Belgian  Government  was  now  agreeable  to  reaching  a  settlement 
of  American-Belgian-British  atomic  relations  on  the  basis  of  the  Joint 
Communique,  which  it  was  proposed  should  be  released  following  the 
receipt  of  American-Britisli  reaction  to : 

(a)  An  increase  in  the  Congo  uranium  export  tax  of  no  more  than 
175  francs  per  kilo  (roughly  $1.75  per  lb.),  the  proceeds  from  which 
would  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  Belgian  atomic  energy  program 
and  such  related  industrial  developments  as  were  considered  advisable. 

(b)  Construction  by  the  Belgian  Government  of  a  plant  in  the 
Congo  to  reduce  uranium  ores  to  a  stage  no  further  than  green  salts. 

3.  We  replied  to  the  Belgians  that : 

(a)  We  could  not  give  a  sensible  opinion  on  the  export  tax  in  the 
absence  of  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  Belgian  atomic  energy 
program,  although  on  the  face  of  it,  the  tax  seemed  excessive. 

(b)  Furthermore,  the  determination  of  a  reasonable  tax  appeared 
dependent  upon  a  more  detailed  examination  into  the  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  of  the  proposed  Congo  reduction  plant. 

We,  therefore,  proposed  that  Belgian  atomic  energy  liaison  officers 
(provided  for  in  the  Joint  Communique)  be  sent  immediately  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  Washington  for  further  consultation  on  these  points  as  well 
as  to  facilitate  Belgian  access  to  CPC  technical  data  (also  provided 
for  in  the  Joint  Communique)  about,  to  be  declassified  regarding  cer¬ 
tain  American-British-Canadian  research  reactors. 

4.  In  October,  Mr.  Sengier  of  Union  Miniere  came  to  Washington 
to  discuss  with  the  CDA  means  of  speeding  up  an  increase  in  Union 
Miniere  s  uranium  production.  As  a  result  of  these  talks,  a  price 
increase  of  50^  was  granted  Union  Miniere  to  offset  the  added  cost 
of  working  the  mines  at  a  higher  but  less  economic  pace  of  operations 
to  assure  the  desired  increase  in  production.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
Belgian  Government  would  be  informed  by  Union  Miniere  of  this 
pi  ice  adjustment,  inasmuch  as  the  Belgian  Ambassador  here  stated 
that  Mr.  Sengier  had  advised  him  of  the  increase. 
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5.  In  the  middle  of  November,  we  proposed  to  Mr.  Van  Zeeland 
that  the  Joint  Communique,  on  the  contents  of  which  there  is  full 
agreement,  be  released  on  December  1,  even  though  agreement  had 
not  been  reached  on  Points  (a)  and  (b)  under  2  above.  Our  thinking 
was  that  since  an  understanding  on  these  points  might  take  some 
time  to  achieve,  Mr.  Van  Zeeland  would  at  least  be  able  to  respond 
to  parliamentary  pressure  for  information  re  the  Congo  uranium 
situation,  and,  secondly,  that  the  CPC  research  reactor  declassifica¬ 
tion  announcement  of  November  24  2  provided  a  logical  development 
with  which  to  identify  the  release  of  the  Communique. 

6.  Mr.  Van  Zeeland  turned  down  this  proposal  rather  brusquely. 
He  did,  however,  send  Professor  M.  dePIemptinne  to  Washington  and 
Professor  Lcdrus  to  London  as  liaison  officers. 

7.  More  recently  we  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Pierre  Ryckmans 
is  being  appointed  head  of  a  proposed  Belgian  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

8.  Mr.  Van  Zeeland  also  recently  expressed  shock  to  Ambassador 
Murphy  that  an  increase  in  price  had  been  granted  to  Union  Miniere 
without  prior  coordination  with  the  Belgian  Government.  In  reply 
to  this  surprising  remark,  Ambassador  Murphy  stated  that  he  was 
unable  to  understand  the  F oreign  Minister’s  cause  for  surprise,  since 
the  world  price  of  all  metals  has  increased  and  Union  Miniere  is 
faced  with  financing  increased  production,  which  is  expensive.  (As 
indicated  under  4  above,  the  real  reason  for  the  price  increase  was 
based  on  this  latter  factor.)  The  Ambassador  pointed  out  that  the 
CDA  was  thus  in  a  position  to  justify  a  price  increase  for  uranium, 
whereas  an  increase  of  the  uranium  export  tax  without  supporting 
figures  justifying  such  an  increase,  was  another  matter. 

9.  Mr.  Van  Zeeland  replied  that  he  feared  unfavorable  political 
repercussions  if  an  increase  for  Union  Miniere  and  not  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  became  known.  However,  he  would  attempt  to  hold  the  line  until 
Mr.  Ryckmans  was  installed  as  head  of  a  Belgian  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  could  develop  a  program  which  would  provide  a 
breakdown  of  supporting  figures  of  atomic  energy  expenses. 

10.  The  Belgian  liaison  officer,  Professor  deHempt.inne,  has  stated 
that,  pending  the  official  appointment  of  Mr.  Ryckmans,  he  had  no 
official  views  to  express  on  the  export  tax  or  the  Congo  plant.  He  has, 


2  On  November  24,  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  released  a  statement 
indicating  that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Canada  had  adopted  a  revised  declassification  guide  which  permitted  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  certain  information  necessary  to  the  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  specified  low-power  nuclear  reactors  used  for  research  purposes.  For  text  of 
the  press  release,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  25,  1950,  p.  1020. 
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however,  received  advice  and  newly  declassified  data  from  the  AEG 
concerning  three  possible  types  of  research  reactors  around  which  the 
Belgians  may  wish  to  build  their  atomic  energy  program.  I  he  C  om¬ 
mission  advised  Professor  deHemptinne  that  it  would  give  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration  to  making  available  to  the  Belgians  at  an 
appropriate  time  the  materials  needed  for  a  reactor,  e.g.,  purined 
uranium,  enriched  uranium,  graphite  or  heavy  water,  depending  upon 
which  type  of  reactor  the  Belgians  might  choose  to  build.  We  consider 
that  such  an  offer  would  involve  assistance  of  genuine  value  to  the 
Belgians.  For  his  part,  deHemptinne  appears  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  his  visit  here,  lie  is  returning  to  Brussels  on  December  1G. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  you  do  not  broach  the  subject  of  uranium  with  Mr.  Van 
Zeeland.  If,  however,  the  latter  raises  the  question,  you  inform  him 
that  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  agreeable  to  the 
release  of  the  Joint  Communique  whenever  the  Belgians  concur.  We 
would  also  be  happy  to  have  further  consultations  on  the  subject  of 
the  export  tax  and  the  Congo  reduction  plant  at  any  time  the  Belgians 
name. 

2.  If  Mr.  Van  Zeeland  should  complain  again  about  the  price  rise 
granted  Union  Miniere,  it  is  suggested  that  you  emphasize:  (a)  the 
fact  that  this  rise  is  to  cover  the  additional  expenses  Union  Miniere 
must  bear  in  meeting  the  stepped  up  uranium  production  schedule 
we  feel  is  called  for  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion,  (b)  that  the  American  Government  has  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Belgian  Government  was  not  being  kept  informed  by 
Mr.  Sengier  of  the  CDA-Union  Miniere  price  developments,  and 
(o)  with  reference  to  the  proposed  export  tax,  it  has  always  been 
your  understanding  that  the  Belgian  Government  has  desired  that 
consideration  of  this  question  should  not  disturb  in  any  way  the  exist¬ 
ing  contractual  relations  between  Union  Miniere  and  the  CDA.3 

Mr.  Perkins,  who  is  familiar  with  the  course  of  these  negotiations 
through  his  participation  in  them,  concurs  with  the  above  recommen¬ 
dations  and  will  be  available  to  advise  you  on  any  additional  points 
that  may  arise.  A  copy  of  this  memorandum  is  being  furnished  Mr. 
Perkins  and  Ambassador  Murphy  in  Brussels. 

P.  Gordon  Arneson 

3  In  telegram  1028,  December  21,  Murphy  reported  that  Foreign  Minister  Van 
Zeeland  did  not  raise  the  question  of  uranium  during  the  Secretary’s  visit 
( 855 A. 2546/12-2150 ) . 
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400.118/12-2350  :  Circular  airgram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Missions  1 

secret  Washington,  December  23, 1950 — 8 : 15  a.  m. 

Deference  is  made  to  Dept’s  circular  airgrams  Mar  10,  1950, 
9:45  a.  m.2  and  Aug  16,  1948,  12 :  50  p.  m.3  re  establishment  of  export 
controls  over  atomic  energy  items. 

The  increasingly  critical  international  situation  arising  from  the 
Korean  war  makes  it  imperative  that  all  practicable  measures  be  taken 
to  ensure  against  diversion  to  Soviet-dominated  countries  of  materials 
and  equipment  which  would  contribute  to  the  Soviet  military  potential. 
The  President’s  announcement  of  Sept  1949  4  re  an  atomic  explosion 
in  the  USSR  emphasizes  the  particular  significance  of  items  having 
direct  or  indirect  relation  to  atomic  energy  development. 

Experience  over  the  last  two  years  has  indicated  that  control  of 
only  those  items  being  manufactured  or  exported  from  a  country  is 
not  adequate  to  achieve  the  objective  of  complete  denial  of  all  items 
on  AEG  lists  to  the  Soviets.  Many  cases  have  come  to  light  of  trans¬ 
shipment  of  materials  through  Western  European  countries  to  the 
USSR  or  its  satellites  which  might  have  been  prevented  had  adequate 
transshipment  inspection  and  licensing  been  in  practice  on  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned.  At  this  time  several  countries  have  instituted  broad 
controls  over  all  AEG  items  under  procedures  similar  to  those  in  effect 
in  US.  Among  the  countries  which  have  taken  this  step  are  UK  and 
Canada.  The  French  Govt  is  expected  shortly  to  publish  the  items  on 
AEC  lists  for  control  purposes.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  to 
induce  the  Swiss  Govt  to  apply  broad  controls  over  all  AEC  items, 
including  provisions  for  screening  shipments  through  Swiss  free  ports. 
In  view  of  the  lack  of  transshipment  controls,  AEC  has  been  forced 
to  a  policy  of  withholding  action  on  export  license  applications  cover¬ 
ing  items  on  AEC  Lists  A  and  B  destined  for  Switzerland  until  Swiss 
Govt  takes  satisfactory  action  in  this  respect. 

Dept  and  AEC  staff  are  of  the  view  that  all  Govts  having  signifi¬ 
cant  trade  in  items  on  AEC  lists  should  now  broaden  the  scope  of 
their  controls  in  order  to  achieve  consistent  practices  in  all  friendly 
countries  at  the  level  now  established  by  US,  UK  and  Canadian 
controls.  In  order  to  evaluate  the  present  status  and  required  further 
action,  Dept  requests  each  of  the  Missions  listed  for  action  at  the  close 

1  Seat  for  action  to :  Brussels,  The  Hague,  Stockholm,  Oslo,  Rome,  Copenhagen, 
Bern,  Paris,  Vienna,  Trieste ;  for  information  to :  London,  Frankfort,  Berlin, 
Luxembourg,  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Prague,  Budapest,  Bucharest,  Helsinki. 

2  Not  printed. 

3  For  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2,  p.  739. 

4  For  text,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  3,  1949,  p.  487. 

496-362 — 77 - 39 
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of  this  airgram  to  review  the  current  status  of  export  controls  perti¬ 
nent  to  AEC  items  in  the  country  to  which  accredited  and  to  evaluate 
the  prospects  of  achieving  the  objective  of  full  controls.  In  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  requested  report,  it  would  be  desirable  to  include  answers 
to  the  following  questions  : 

1.  How  is  screening  of  Lists  A  and  B  items  accomplished  ? 

2.  Are  procedures  adequate  to  cover  items  in  transit  through  the 
country? 

3.  What  sort  of  border  customs  inspections  are  being  applied? 

4.  Have  items  been  publicized  for  control  purposes  ? 

5.  What  penalties  are  applicable  to  violators  of  regulations  if  such 
are  in  effect  ? 

It  may  be  desirable  to  consult  informally  with  representatives  of 
the  Govts  to  which  the  respective  Missions  are  accredited  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  probable  attitude  toward  the  Govt  to  tighter  controls 
and  in  particular  over  transshipment  of  AEC  items  through  the 
country.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  Missions  not  make  a 
formal  approach  regarding  the  transshipment  phase  until  the  receipt 
of  further  instructions  from  Dept,  after  the  requested  reports  have 
been  received  and  evaluated. 

A  separate  airgram  is  being  sent  to  other  American  diplomatic 
posts  which  have  not  heretofore  been  informed  of  the  control  program 
for  AEC  items  but  where  transshipment  of  goods  could  possibly  occur, 
as  the  normal  avenues  to  Soviet  countries  are  closed  by  institution 
of  tighter  controls.  These  posts  are  being  requested  to  evaluate  the 
possibilities  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments  to  which  accredited  in  the  institution  of  appropriate  controls 
to  meet  the  situation  in  each  case. 


Acheson 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  REGARDING  HEMISPHERE  DE¬ 
FENSE,  1949-1950;  PROVISION  OF  ARMAMENTS  AND 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  REPUB¬ 
LICS,  AND  THEIR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  KOREAN 
CONFLICT  1 

810.24/6-1049 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Johnson )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  Washington,  June  10,  1949. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Reference  is  made  to  Department  of  State 
memoranda  concerning  the  provision  of  military  equipment  to  the 
Governments  of  Haiti  and  Nicaragua,  dated  28  April  1949  and  about 
4  May  1949,  respectively.2  The  Department  of  the  Army  is  not  able, 
at  the  present  time,  to  provide  this  assistance. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  28  June  1948, 3  the  Department  of  the  Army 
informed  the  Department  of  State  that  it  was  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  fulfill  requests  of  Latin  American  countries  for  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  equipment.  Since  that  time  a  number  of  such  requests  have  been 
received  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  has  explored  every  possible 
means  of  continuing  military  assistance  to  the  other  American  Re¬ 
publics.  Although  some  statutory  authority  exists  for  the  transfer  of 
U.s.  military  equipment  to  certain  foreign  nations,  the  statutes  are 
either  so  limited  in  application  or  circumscribed  with  restrictions  as 
to  render  them  useless  in  fulfilling  normal  requests  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  under  existing  conditions.  Transfer  of  equipment  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Army  to  Latin  America  under  such  statutes  as  are  now 
available,  would  deplete  existing  stocks  of  material  to  be  used  in  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  higher  priority  requirements  of  the  pending  Military 
Assistance  Program.4  It  is  considered  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
has  provided  military  assistance  to  the  other  American  Republics  to 
the  limit  of  its  available  means  under  present  conditions. 


1  For  previous  documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  ix,  pp.  207  ff. 
For  documentation  on  the  overall  United  States  military  assistance  program  and 
on  United  States  policy  regarding  the  acquisition  of  foreign  military  base  rights, 
see  pp.  126  ff. 

2  Neither  printed. 

3  Not  printed. 

4  The  Military  Assistance  Program  was  provided  tor  in  tne  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  approved  October  6,  1949  (63  Stat.  714). 
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In  another  memorandum  dated  19  July  1948, 5  the  Department  of 
the  Army  informed  the  Department  of  State  that  it  would  attempt  to 
assist  the  Latin  American  countries  by  permitting  them  to  participate 
in  Army  procurement  programs  from  commercial  sources.  It  has  been 
found  however  that  obstacles,  similar  to  those  described  above,  pre¬ 
vent  the  establishment  of  such  a  program.  The  quantities  of  equipment 
desired  by  Latin  American  countries  are  usually  so  small  as  to  make 
it  impractical  for  a  Latin  American  government  to  place  contracts 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  equipment  direct  with  commercial  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  United  States.  While  it  is  possible  that  representatives  of 
these  Governments  can  find  civilian  type  equipment  in  existing  com¬ 
mercial  stocks  as  a  substitute  for  some  of  the  items  requested,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  is  unable  to  advise  on  this  matter  other  than 
to  supply  the  names  of  the  recognized  manufacturers. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  is  confronted  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  resolving  this  difficulty.  Due 
to  certain  provisions  of  The  American  Republics  Act  (22  U.S.  Code 
521-527)  applying  to  naval  vessels,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  may 
continue  to  provide  limited  assistance  to  these  countries. 

Favorable  action  by  the  Congress  on  the  proposed  Foreign  Military 
Assistance  legislation  will  provide  a  more  satisfactory  legal  basis  for 
a  new  Latin  American  assistance  program,  although  it  is  anticipated 
that  financial  and  priority  considerations  will  severely  limit  such  aid. 
Pending  enactment  of  the  law  and  an  expression  from  the  Department 
of  State  as  to  the  extent  and  mode  of  participation  to  be  accorded  the 
Latin  American  countries  thereunder,  it  is  believed  that  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose  can  be  served  by  further  referral  of  such  requests  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  or  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  above  problems  have  been  discussed  informally  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Correlation  Committee  and  it  is  suggested  that  any  further 
matters  relating  to  the  provision  of  military  assistance  and  requiring 
inter-agency  coordination  be  channeled  through  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Correlation  Committee.6 

Sincerely  yours,  Louis  Johnson 


s  Not  printed. 

0  Tables  listing  sales  and  transfer  of  military  equipment  to  foreign  countries 
including  those  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  were  transmitted  to  Repre¬ 
sentative  John  Davis  Lodge  under  date  of  August  8,  1949  and  which  covered  the 
period  since  V-J  Day  are  printed  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  SeDtern- 
ber  2(3, 1949,  pp.  480-481.  ’  v 
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S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  56  Series 

Memorandum  by  the  Executive  Secretary  ( Souers )  to  the  National 

Security  Cowncil 

TOP  secret  [Washington,]  August  31, 1949. 

NSC  56 

U.S.  Policy  Concerning  Military  Collaboration  Under  the 
Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 

The  enclosed  memorandum  and  attachments  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  subject  are  circulated  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  National  Security  Council  and,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  are  referred  to  the  NSC  Staff  for  use  in  the  preparation 
of  a  report  for  Council  consideration. 

Sidney  W.  Souers 


[Annex  1] 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Johnson )  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Security  Council  ( Souers ) 

top  secret  Washington,  August  30,  1949. 

For  several  important  reasons  I  believe  that  it  is  timely  to  re¬ 
examine  and  state  clearly  and  precisely  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
military  collaboration  with  the  other  American  nations.  The  last  state¬ 
ment  of  national  policy  on  this  subject  (SWNCC  4/10  x)  was  promul¬ 
gated  in  1945  before  the  ratification  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance.1 2  The  President’s  Inaugural  Address  of  20  J an- 
uary  1949  3  was  specific  and  emphatic  in  support  of  military  imple¬ 
mentation  of  regional  defense  arrangements  in  which  the  U.S. 
participates. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Department  of  Defense  the  un¬ 
interrupted  delivery  of  strategic  raw  material  from  Latin  America 
to  the  United  States  is  vital  to  any  major  U.S.  war  effort.  Moreover, 
unless  the  other  American  republics  are  enabled  to  assume  their  mili¬ 
tary  responsibilities  under  the  Treaty  their  capacity  to  support  our 
war  potential  by  providing  raw  materials  will  diminish,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  divert  U.S.  military  forces  to  defend  our  partners  because 
of  their  inability  to  defend  themselves. 


1  Text  in  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  ix,  p.  251. 

a  Text  in  Department  of  State  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
(TIAS)  No.  1838,  and  62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1681. 

3  Text  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  30,  1949,  p.  123. 
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Apart  from  these  considerations  which  make  such  a  review  of  our 
policy  timely,  I  desire  to  direct  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation, 
Inter- American  Defense  Board  to  undertake,  through  that  Board,  the 
preparation  of  combined  studies  for  the  defense  of  the  Hemisphere. 
For  this  purpose  the  general  principles  of  the  military  aspects  of  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  Treaty  should  be  considered. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  the  National  Security  Council  recom¬ 
mend  a  statement  of  United  States  Policy  with  respect  to  the  military 
aspects  of  the  implementation  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Assistance.  Such  a  policy  may  well  concern  the  National 
Advisory  Council  insofar  as  economic  and  financial  matters  are  con¬ 
cerned.  To  this  end,  I  enclose  a  draft  of  the  proposed  policy  statement, 
prepared  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  consideration  of  the  Staff 
of  the  National  Security  Council  in  formulating  its  recommendations 
to  the  Council. 

Pending  National  Security  Council  action  on  this  proposal,  the 
Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation,  Inter- American  Defense  Board,  has  been 
provided  with  an  interim  directive  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  A 
copy  of  this  directive  is  enclosed  for  the  information  and  use  of  your 
staff. 

Louis  Johnson 


[Annex  2] 

Draft  Report  by  the  National  Security  Council  on  the  Position 
of  the  United  States  With  Respect  to  the  Military  Aspects  of 
the  Implementation  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Recip¬ 
rocal  Assistance 


the  problem 

1.  To  assess  and  appraise  the  position  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  military  aspects  of  the  implementation  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  with  particular  reference 
to  continued  military  cooperation  among  the  American  States. 

analysis 

2.  During  World  War  II  the  United  States  was  forced  to  divert 
considerable  resources  of  manpower  and  materiel  for  the  defense  and 
operation  of  Western  Hemisphere  installations  and  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  vital  to  its  total  war  effort.  .  .  . 

3.  [Here  folloiv  references  to  (a)  efforts  by  the  United  States  to 
bring  about  regional  collaboration  in  hemisphere  defense,  and  (b) 
measures  undertaken  in  response  to  SWNNC  4/10,  the  text  of  which 
is  printed  in  Foreign  Relations ,  1945,  volume  IX,  pages  251-254.] 
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4.  In  implementing  the  President’s  directive,  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  in  1945,  conducted  bilateral  staff  conversations  with 
other  American  governments,  and  determined  the  optimum  strengths 
of  the  Latin  American  armed  forces  and  the  requirements  of  arma¬ 
ment  to  support  these  strengths.  For  want  of  appropriate  legislation, 
however,  only  a  token  percentage  of  the  armament  requirements  has 
been  provided  to  date  in  addition  to  that  furnished  under  Lend  Lease. 
Further,  this  lack  of  legislation  has  placed  the  Latin  American  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  in  the  intolerable  position  of  being  unable  to 
obtain  the  spare  parts  and  ammunition  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  armaments  already  acquired. 

5.  Those  portions  of  the  President’s  directive  dealing  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  military  missions,  the  training  of  foreign  nationals  in 
u.s.  institutions  and  with  combined  joint  staff  planning  have  been  or 
are  being  implemented  to  a  satisfactory  degree.  Their  continuance, 
however,  is  contingent  upon  the  provision,  by  the  United  States,  of 
the  armaments  required  by  the  Latin  American  nations  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  armed  forces  in  being.  Unless  the  entire  program  is  dynamic, 
the  Latin  American  nations  may  be  expected  to  withdraw  their  support 
of  those  portions  which  are  being  consummated. 

6.  The  Latin  American  nations  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
standardization  program  and  have  eagerly  awaited  its  implementation 
since  1945.  In  general,  they  have  resisted  the  offers  of  European  arms 
merchants  and  have  considered  themselves  bound  by  the  the  Inter- 
American  treaties  and  by  the  bilateral  staff  conversations  to  the 
principles  contained  in  the  President’s  directive. 

7.  Meanwhile,  however,  events  have  overtaken  the  program  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  President,  and  budgetary  limitations  dictated  by  the  over¬ 
shadowing  requirements  of  North  Atlantic  Alliance  have  relegated  the 
Latin  American  arms  program  to  a  quiescent  status  incompatible  with 
the  long  range  objectives  of  United  States  policy. 

8.  In  global  war,  the  basic  undertakings  required  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States  include: 

Insuring  the  integrity  of  the  Western  Plemisphere  and  promoting 
and  developing  its  war-making  capacity; 

In  conjunction  with  the  Allies,  securing  such  bases  as  are  essential 
for  the  projection  of  offensive  operations; 

Initiating  development  of  the  offensive  power  of  the  armed  forces 
for  such  operations  as  may  be  necessary  for  achievement  of  the 
national  war  objectives; 

Supporting  the  war  effort  of  our  allies  by  the  provision  of  all  feasible 
military  assistance. 

9.  To  sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  the  gains  secured  in 
the  field  of  Latin  American  military  collaboration  is  to  hamper  the 
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achievement  of  the  foregoing  undertakings.  Further,  such  sacrifice 
would  tend  to  nullify  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist¬ 
ance  which  will  provide  to  the  United  States  few  of  the  advantages 
which  it  envisages  unless  its  military  aspects  are  implemented  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  a  major  emergency. 

10.  During  1948-1949  the  Latin  American  nations  demonstrated,  in 
Colombia  4  and  in  Bolivia,5  their  inability  to  maintain  internal  order. 
Were  the  Bolivian  uprisings  repeated  in  time  of  emergency,  the  conse¬ 
quent  interruption  of  tin  production  could  result  in  grave  consequences 
to  the  United  States. 

11.  The  Latin  American  forces  required  for  the  preservation  of  in¬ 
ternal  order  are  generally  of  types  adaptable  to  police  duty.  .  .  . 

12.  In  the  absence  of  an  offer  of  U.S.  arms,  the  Latin  American 
nations  may  be  unable  to  resist  opportunities  to  purchase  obsolescent 
armaments  of  European  manufacture  that  may  become  available  in 
currencies  other  than  U.S.  dollars.  Past  experience  has  shown  that 
armament  sales  by  European  nations  are  usually  contingent  upon 
acceptance  of  training  missions  by  the  recipients.  A  foreseeable  result, 
in  the  discontinuance  of  U.S.  missions,  would  begin  the  deterioration 
of  standardized  military  collaboration  to  an  extent  paralleling  the 
situation  prior  to  World  War  II,  and  might  again  require  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  sizable  forces  to  secure  the  strategic  raw  materials  essential 
to  our  war  effort.  Further,  the  cost  of  reestablishing  Latin  American 
military  cooperation  would  far  exceed  that  required  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  gains  achieved  to  date. 

CONCLUSIONS 

13.  In  global  war,  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  (in¬ 
cluding  Latin  America)  and  access  by  us  to  the  resources  of  the 
Hemisphere  would  be  essential  to  any  transoceanic  projection  of 
major  United  States  offensive  power. 

14.  The  Latin  American  nations  must  be  ready  and  able  to  assume 
their  military  obligations  under  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  in  order  to  insure  the  uninterrupted  delivery 
of  raw  materials  upon  which  any  major  U.S.  war  effort  will  depend, 
and  in  order  to  minimize  U.S.  military  manpower  requirements  in 
Latin  America  under  emergency  conditions. 

15.  The  United  States  has  an  implied  moral  commitment  to  con¬ 
clude,  without  delay,  those  military  agreements  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 

See  the  documentation  on  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  held  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  ix,  pp.  1  ff. 

For  documentation  on  Bolivia,  see  vol.  n,  pp.  744  ff. 
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ance  in  order  that  they  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  collective  defense 
of  the  Hemisphere  and  make  the  treaty  effective  in  time  of  war. 

16.  To  the  ends  of  conserving  those  gains  achieved  in  the  field  of 
military  collaboration,  and  of  furthering  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Defense  Program,  it  devolves  upon  the  United  States  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  enable  Latin  American  governments  to  procure  arms  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  insure  their  continued  interest  and  cooperation.  As 
an  immediate  objective,  this  should  include  authorization  for  the  pro¬ 
vision,  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  of  armaments,  spare  parts,  and 
ammunition  necessary  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  existing  Latin 
American  armed  forces  and  to  provide  modest  augmentation  of  arma¬ 
ments  as  justified  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  security.  As  a  long 
range  objective,  it  should  include  consideration  of  Latin  America  in 
future  Military  Assistance  Programs,  at  least  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  continued  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Orga¬ 
nization  of  American  States  as  a  regional  defense  arrangement. 

17.  [Here  follows  a  reference  to  a  proposed  scheme  for  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.]  This  scheme,  without  committing  the 
American  States  to  the  provision  of  armaments  or  forces,  should  de¬ 
velop  the  strategic  concept  for  defense  of  the  Hemisphere  as  a  step 
toward  subsequently  determining  the  extent  and  means  of  contribution 
to  that  defense  by  each  of  the  member  nations. 


[Annex  3] 

Draft  Memorandum  for  the  Senior  Delegate,  United  States 
Delegation,  Inter- American  Defense  Board 

1.  In  consonance  with  the  desires  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
toward  integrating  all  elements  of  the  global  strategy  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment,  the  guidance  contained  herein  is  designed 
to  effect  the  development  of  a  Western  Hemisphere  defense  scheme 
under  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  analagous 
to  and  parallel  with  that  being  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Security  Pact.8  The  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board  (IADB)  is  the  U.S.  link  for  completing  the 
western  segment  of  the  chain  of  countries  outside  the  Iron  Curtain. 

2.  A  Western  Hemisphere  defense  scheme  is  required  which  may 
be  agreed  upon  in  principle  by  the  other  American  States  to  serve 
politically  as  the  basis  for : 


“For  documentation  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  see  vol.  hi,  pp.  1  ff. 
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a.  A  multilateral  agreement  among  the  American  States  which  will 
list  the  broad  measures  of  military  cooperation  required  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

b.  Subsequent  bilateral  agreements  among  those  governments  which 
will  be  required  to  produce  operational  commitments. 

3.  The  Western  Hemisphere  defense  scheme  to  be  proposed  for 
acceptance  by  the  Organization  of  American  States  should  include. 

a.  A  strategic  concept  of  the  defense  of  the  American  States,  both 
infra-  and  extra-continental,  but  within  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance. 

b.  A  statement  of  the  strategic  military  objectives  of  the  American 
States  designed  to  achieve  the  maximum  of  Western  Hemisphere  co¬ 
operative  strength  under  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  1947,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  concept. 

c.  A  statement  of  strategic  military  requirements  of  the  collaborat¬ 
ing  American  States  for  accomplishing  their  objectives. 

4.  In  order  that  the  Latin  American  countries  may  feel  that  they 
have  been  considered  an  integral  factor  in  hemispherical  defense,  the 
military  agreements  under  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  should  be  considered  contemporaneously  with  those  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Security  Pact.  The  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  IADB 
should  devote  its  primary  effort  toward  stimulating,  within  the  IADB, 
the  development  of  this  Western  Hemisphere  defense  scheme  for  ulti¬ 
mate  acceptance  by  the  Organization  of  American  States.  When  so 
accepted,  it  will  become  fundamental  in  the  U.S.  hemisphere  defense 
plan  and  will  provide  the  basis  for  U.S.  bilateral  agreements  with  the 
other  American  States.  In  exerting  this  effort,  the  U.S.  Delegation 
will  adhere  to  the  precepts  set  forth  in  subsequent  instruction  and  to 
such  additional  guidance  as  may  be  requested  or  required. 

5.  The  political  framework  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board  is  contained  in  the  Inter- American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  in  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,7  and  the  Senate  Resolution  239. 8 

6.  The  principal  strategic  military  objectives  of  the  U.S.  in  Latin 
America  are : 

_  o-  The  continued  and  increasing  production  and  deliver  of  essen¬ 
tial  strategic  raw  materials. 

5.  The  maintenance  within  each  nation  of  political  stability  and 
of  internal  security  to  insure  protection  of  the  installations  upon 
which  the  production  and  delivery  of  strategic  materials  depend. 

c.  The  mutual  cooperation  of  all  the  Latin  American  Nations  in 
support  of  the  United  States. 


7  The  text  is  printed  as  TIAS  No.  2361  in  United  States  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Agreements  (UST),  vol.  2  (pt.  2),  p.  2394. 

8  Text  in  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  19^1-1^9 
(Senate  Document  No.  123,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session),  p.  197. 
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d.  The  protection  of  vital  lines  of  communication. 

e.  The  provision,  development,  operation  and  protection  by  Latin 
American  nations  of  those  bases  that  may  be  required  for  use  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  protection  of  lines  of  communication. 

/.  The  coordinated  protection  by  member  nations  of  their  own 
national  areas  from  invasion  and  from  raids. 

g.  The  provision  by  Latin  American  nations  of  those  armed  forces 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  foregoing. 

h.  The  provision  by  Latin  American  nations,  for  the  support  of  the 
United  States  in  other  theaters,  of  those  forces  beyond  their  require¬ 
ments  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  foregoing. 

7.  No  U.S.  strategic  concept  need  be  or  should  be  disclosed  but 
rather  the  position  taken  that  the  United  States,  while  having  under 
consideration  various  alternative  lines  of  action  in  the  event  of  war, 
has  fixed  on  no  rigid  course  with  respect  to  Latin  America  and  would 
welcome  suggestions  looking  toward  the  evolution  of  a  strategic 
Western  Hemisphere  concept  on  the  basis  of  which  common  action 
might  be  undertaken. 

8.  The  Latin  American  representatives  to  the  IADB  evidently 
desire  to  plan  for  the  collective  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  This  desire,  properly  channeled  and  given  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  develop  capabilities,  could  have  the  greatest  benefits  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  United  States  in  her  many  defense  responsibilities  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  in  adding  to  the  total  armed  strength  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  other  theaters.  In  the  event  a  major  war  of  aggression 
occurs,  no  steps  taken  to  encourage  military  cooperation  in  the 
W  estern  Hemisphere  will  have  been  wasted. 

9.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  the  development  and 
acceptance  by  the  Latin  American  representatives  of: 

a.  A  short-term  concept  envisaging  minimum  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  to  the  Caribbean  and  to  Central  and  South  America. 

h.  A  long-term  strategic  concept  envisaging  the  Latin  American 
nations  becoming  capable  of  contributing,  for  use  in  other  theaters, 
forces  beyond  their  requirements  for  local  defense  and  protection  of 
LOC’s. 

10.  Every  effort  should  be  made  from  the  outset  to  contain  demands 
on  the  U.S.  for  material  military  assistance  within  manageable  limits. 

11.  The  U.S.  delegation  will  indicate  no  acquiescence  in: 

a.  Any  military  plan  which  might  jeopardize  or  even  unduly  in¬ 
fluence  global  strategy  in  favor  of  either  direct  military  assistance  or 
distribution  of  equipment  solely  for  the  achievement  of  political 
objectives. 

b.  Any  arrangement  for  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board's  com¬ 
mand  participation  in  Western  Hemisphere  strategy. 
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12.  The  United  States  will  be  prepared  to  consider  estimates  of 
what  supplementary  assistance  from  the  United  States  might  be  fur¬ 
nished  only  after  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  agreed  tasks  by  any  member  nation  is  beyond  its  capabilities. 
In  this  connection,  the  United  States  would  expect  reciprocal  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Latin  American  nations  to  the  greatest  extent  prac¬ 
ticable.  Appropriation  of  funds  by  the  United  States  Congress  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  significant  amounts  of  military  equipment,  but 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  support 
such  legislation  unless  the  foregoing  condition  has  been  met. 

13.  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Latin  American  representatives 
that  the  reciprocal  assistance  we  would  expect  from  them  will  include 
as  a  minimum,  base  and  transit  rights  and  assurance  of  the  security 
and  protection  of  vital  installations  upon  which  the  production  and 
delivery  of  strategic  materials  depend. 

14.  The  Western  Hemisphere  defense  scheme  can  be  developed  only 
in  broad  terms  for  acceptance  in  principle  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 


PPS  Files  :  Lot  64D563  :  PPS  63  Series 

Paper  Prepared  by  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  September  20,  1949. 

PPS  63 

Comment  on  NSC/56,  August  31,  1949,  “U.S.  Policy  Concerning 
Military  Collaboration  Under  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance” 

The  problem  is  stated :  “To  assess  and  appraise  the  position  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  military  aspects  of  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  with 
particular  reference  to  continued  military  cooperation  among  the 
American  states”. 

There  are  three  major  considerations  included  in  the  comment  on 
the  NSC  paper:  (1)  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
nature  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  (2)  the  background  during  the  past  few 
years  of  inter- American  military  cooperation,  and  (3)  the  type  of 
Latin  American  military  establishments  best  fitted  to  meet  the  needs 

1  This  paper  was  transmitted  on  September  20  by  the  Director  of  the  Policy 
Planning  Staff  (Kennan)  to  the  Department  of  State  Representative  on  the  NSC 
Staff  (Bishop)  with  the  suggestion  that  the  views  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 
be  cleared  with  ARA  and  then  submitted  to  the  NSC  Staff  for  use  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  report  to  be  made  for  NSC  consideration. 

NSC  56  underwent  subsequent  revisions  before  its  approval  on  May  19,  1950, 
as  NSC  56/2  by  President  Truman. 
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of  hemisphere  defense  and  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 
While  reference  is  made  to  certain  specific  paragraphs  in  the  NSC 
paper,  the  comment  applies  generally  to  the  paper  as  a  whole. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  THE 

RIO  TREATY 

1.  Reference  is  made  in  paragraph  16  of  the  NSC  paper  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Organization  of  American  States 
“as  a  regional  defense  arrangement”. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  is  much  more  than  this.  The 
inter- American  system  has  been  in  process  of  evolution  for  many 
decades.  The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  which 
was  signed  at  the  Bogota  Conference  in  1948,  states  in  Article  1 : 

“The  American  States  establish  by  this  Charter  the  international 
Organization  that  they  have  developed  to  achieve  an  order  of  peace 
and  justice,  to  promote  their  solidarity,  to  strengthen  their  collabora¬ 
tion,  and  to  defend  their  sovereignty,  their  territorial  integrity  and 
their  independence.  Within  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  a  regional  agency.” 

The  essential  purposes  of  the  OAS,  as  set  forth  in  its  Charter,  are : 
(a)  to  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of  the  continent;  (J)  to  pre¬ 
vent  possible  causes  of  difficulties  and  to  ensure  the  pacific  settlement 
of  disputes  that  may  arise  among  the  Member  States;  (c)  to  provide 
for  common  action  on  the  part  of  those  States  in  the  event  of  aggres¬ 
sion;  ( d )  to  seek  the  solution  of  political,  juridical  and  economic 
problems  that  may  arise  among  them;  and  ( e )  to  promote,  by  co¬ 
operative  action,  their  economic,  social  and  cultural  development. 

Among  the  principles  reaffirmed  by  the  American  States  are  that 
the  solidarity  of  the  American  States  and  the  high  aims  which  are 
sought  through  it  require  the  political  organization  of  those  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  effective  exercise  of  representative  democracy ;  that 
the  American  States  condemn  war[s]  of  aggression:  victory  does  not 
give  rights;  that  an  act  of  aggression  against  one  American  state  is  an 
act  of  aggression  against  all  of  the  other  American  States ;  that  con¬ 
troversies  of  an  international  character  arising  between  two  or  more 
American  States  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  procedures;  that  social 
justice  and  social  security  are  bases  of  lasting  peace ;  and  that  economic 
cooperation  is  essential  to  the  common  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
peoples  of  the  continent. 

2.  Paragraph  9  of  the  NSC  paper  states  that  the  sacrifice  of  gains 
secured  in  the  field  of  Latin  American  military  collaboration  “would 
tend  to  nullify  the  inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance”. 

Paragraph  14  states :  “The  Latin  American  nations  must  be  ready 
and  able  to  assume  their  military  obligations  under  the  In  ter- American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  in  order  to  ensure  the  uninterrupted 
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delivery  of  raw  materials  upon  which  any  major  United  States  war 
effort  will  depend,  and  in  order  to  minimize  U.S.  military  manpower 
requirements  in  Latin  America  under  emergency  conditions. 

Paragraph  15  states  that  the  United  States  has  an  implied  moral 
commitment  to  conclude,  without  delay,  those  military  agreements 
“necessary  for  the  implementation  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of 
Eeciprocal  Assistance”. 

Hemisphere  defense  has  been  a  matter  of  interest  to  and  cooperation 
among  the  American  nations  for  many  years.  Inter- American  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  matter  did  not  commence  during  the  last  war. 
For  example,  the  subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  Convention  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance,  Preservation  and  Eeestablishment  of  Peace,  signed  at  the 
Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1936; 2  in  the  Declaration  of  Lima,  signed  at  the  Eighth  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  American  States  in  1938 ; 3  and  in  the 
Declaration  of  Eeciprocal  Assistance  and  Cooperation  for  the  Defense 
of  the  Nations  of  the  Americas,  signed  at  Habana  in  1940.4 

The  bases  of  the  Eio  Treaty,  according  to  the  Eeport  on  the  Eesults 
of  the  Eio  Conference,  submitted  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  by  the  Director  General,5  are:  (a)  recognition  of  the 
right  of  collective  self-defense,  in  the  United  Nations  Charter,6  and 
( b )  obligation  of  solidarity  in  the  face  of  aggression,  established  in 
the  Declarations  of  Habana  and  Chapultepec. 

None  of  this  would  confirm  the  implications  of  the  paragraphs  in 
NSC/56  which  are  cited  above.* 


3  Text  in  Department  of  State  Treaty  Series  No.  922,  and  51  Stat.  15. 

3  Text  in  Foreign  Rela  tions ,  1938,  vol.  v,  p.  83. 

4  Text  in  Department  of  State  Executive  Agreement  Series  No.  199,  and  54 
Slat.  (pt.  2)  2491. 

5  Pan  American  Union,  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Peace  and  Security,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  15-Septemher  2, 19  'p :  Report 
on  the  Results  of  the  Conference  hy  Che  Director  General  (Washington,  1947). 

6  Text  in  Department  of  State  Treaty  Series  No.  993,  and  59  Stat.  1091. 

*The  Preamble  to  the  Rio  Treaty,  after  referring  to  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  inter-American  system,  states  that  the  Treaty  is  concluded  in  conformity 
with  those  principles  “in  order  to  assure  peace,  through  adequate  means,  to 
provide  for  effective  reciprocal  assistance  to  meet  armed  attacks  against  any 
American  State,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  threats  of  aggression  against  any  of 
them.” 

Article  1  of  the  Treaty  contains  a  formal  condemnation  of  war  and  an  under¬ 
taking  not  to  resort  to  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  in  international  relations 
in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  this  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  does  not  contain  provisions  similar  to  those  of  Article  3  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  [63  Stat.  2241]  (separately  and  jointly,  by  means  of  con¬ 
tinuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to  maintain  and  develop  their 
individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack)  ;  or  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  9  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (to  establish  immediately  a  defense 
committee  which  shall  recommend  measures  for  the  implementation  of  Articles 
3  and  5).  The  procedure  .outlined  in  the  Rio  Treaty,  in  addition  to  the  under¬ 
taking  by  each  party  to  assist  in  meeting  an  armed  attack  by  any  State  against 
an  American  State,  is  one  of  consultation  as  the  need  therefor  may  arise  (see 
Articles  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  and  13).  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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On  the  contrary,  the  proceedings  of  the  Rio  Conference  made  it 
quite  clear  that  the  Treaty  was  not  meant  to  provide  an  impulse 
toward  increased  armaments  of  the  American  continents.  Resolution 
XI  of  that  Conference  reads  as  follows : 

“The  Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Peace  and  Security  declares :  That  its  primary  purpose  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Treaty  which  it  has  concluded  is  to  assure  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  continent  and,  consequently,  that  no  stipulation  of 
the.  Treaty  nor  any  of  the  obligations  created  under  it  should  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  justifying  excessive  armaments  or  may  be  invoked  as  a 
reason  for  the  creation  or  maintenance  of  armaments  or  armed  forces 
beyond  those  required  for  common  defense  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
security.” 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  statement  on  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,7  observed: 

“IVe  are  bound  with  our  American  Republic  friends  and  neighbors 
in  the  Rio  Pact  of  Mutual  Assistance.  Under  this  program  we  intend 
to  help  them  in  procuring  equipment.  Equipment  will  be  made  availa¬ 
ble  to  them  on  a  cash  reimbursement  basis  in  accordance  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  proposed  legislation  especially  designed  to  help  meet  the 
procurement  problems  of  the  American  Republics  and  certain  other 
friendly  countries.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  we  were  willing  to  give  certain  assistance 
in  procurement  on  a  cash  basis,  we  did  not  undertake  any  moral  com¬ 
mitment  “to  find  ways  and  means  to  enable  Latin  American  Govern¬ 
ments  to  procure  arms  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  their  continued 
interest  and  cooperation”. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Department  of  State  during  the  work  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Correlation  Committee  was  that,  although  the 
Rio  Treaty  and  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
do  not  commit  the  United  States  to  provide  military  equipment  to  the 
other  American  Republics,  the  United  States  during  recent  years  has 
actively  fostered  the  concept  of  inter- American  cooperation,  including 
the  standardization  of  military  organization  and  equipment.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Department  felt  it  was  essential  that  legislation  providing 
for  military  assistance  to  foreign  nations  authorize  the  transfer  to  the 
other  American  Republics,  on  a  reimburseable  basis,  of  amounts  of 
military  equipment  compatible  with  their  economic  conditions  and 
with  the  needs  of  hemisphere  defense. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  his  Report 
on  the  Results  of  the  Rio  Conference,  made  it  clear  that  there  was  no 
obligation  to  reach  prior  agreement  on  the  measures  that  would  be 


7  Text  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August  8,  1949,  p.  189. 
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necessary  for  action  in  collective  defense  should  the  need  therefoi  anse. 
He  observed  in  his  report : 

“But  there  might  be  some  confusion  between  the  right  or  obligation 
of  collective  self-defense  and  the  application  of  collective  measuies  of 
defense,  and  that  confusion  may  give  rise,  also,  to  the  erroneous  belief 
that  to  exercise  that  right  it  is  necessary  to  coordinate  in  advance.  the 
measures  to  be  taken,  in  consultation.  The  American  States  had  little 
doubt  about  this,  and  in  my  opinion  they  were  right  not  to  admit  any. 
Because  collective  self-defense,  as  a  right,  is  derived  from  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  as  an  obligation  it  is  derived  from  the  Treaty  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  rest  is  pure  procedure.” 

In  commenting  upon  other  action  at  the  Rio  Conference,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  expressed  the  concern  he  had  felt 
over  the  fact  that  economic  cooperation  is  not  being  given  the  profound 
study  that  the  problems  created  by  the  terms  of  the  war  deserve.  He 
said  that  many  of  these  problems,  if  not  solved  soon,  might  well  lead 
to  serious  disturbances  and  disorders  and  injure  the  political  and  social 
stability  of  the  American  continent.  The  Director  General  then  made 
the  following  significant  comment  upon  the  armament  question : 

“I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  to  another  proposal,  which  also  reflects  accurately  the  prevail¬ 
ing  sentiment  of  the  Conference  on  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  its  immediate  consequences.  It  is  Resolution  XI,  on 
armaments  and  the  obligations  created  under  the  Treaty,  the  text  of 
which  is  sufficiently  clear  in  itself  not  to  require  additional  comment. 
Nevertheless,  its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  opinion  of 
some  regions  not  represented  at  the  Conference,  what  was  created  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  was  a  military  alliance  of  this  part  of  the  world,  with 
the  object  of  preparing  for  an  inevitable  world  war.  The  American 
States  did  not  understand  it  in  that  way.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear 
for  them  that  the  Treaty  assures  the  peace  and  security  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  that  to  sign  it  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  upon  an 
armament  race  would  be  illogical  and  absurd.  [Underscoring  added]  3 

For  the  majority  of  us  who  were  present  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Confer¬ 
ence,  if  not  for  all,  war  has  been  conclusively  banished  from  the 
hemisphere,  as  far  as  the  possibility  of  aggression  by  one  American 
State  against  another  is  concerned.  If  that  had  not  been  the  feeling 
of  all  signers  of  the  Treaty  there  would  have  been  a  determined  effort 
to  leave  some  loophole  for  a  possible  aggressor,  and  that  there  never 
was,  throughout  the  deliberations.  Since  that  is  the  case,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  Latin  American  countries  to  start  in  now  to  raise  their 
armaments  to  previously  unknown  levels,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
will  need  them  for  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  possible  that 
it  will  be  desirable  to  seek  a  certain  uniformity  of  materiel  and  tech¬ 
nical  training  among  the  military  forces  of  the  continent  in  order  to 


8  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 
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be  ready  for  the  only  possibility  of  war  that  can  be  considered  now 
that  we  have  the  Treaty,  namely,  aggression  against  America  coming 
from  outside  of  America.  But  if  we  were  going  to  build  up  in  each 
Latin  American  country  armies  and  armaments  capable  of  individual 
defense  against  any  aggressor  that  might  dare  to  challenge  the 
hemisphere,  united  by  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  we  would  have 
condemned  our  peoples  to  poverty ;  we  would  have  sacrificed  them  to 
the  prospect  of  having  to  defend  themselves  when  their  domestic 
economy  had  been  weakened  by  huge  expenses  that  the  majority  of 
them  are  not  capable  of  meeting,  and  ought  not  to  meet  if  they  have 
any  real  conception  of  the  relative  importance  of  their  respective 
fundamental  problems.  The  Conference  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
any  armament  policy  that  goes  beyond  what  is  necessary  and  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  common  defense.  And  that  concept,  stated  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  should  be  taken  into  full  account  and  even  be  considered  as  one 
criterion  in  interpreting  the  Treaty  and  the  spirit  behind  it.” 

The  foregoing  comment  indicates  the  desirability  of  a  reexamina¬ 
tion  of  the  approach  to  and  the  interpretation  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Rio  Treaty  as  set  forth  in  NSC/56. 

BACKGROUND  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  MILITARY  COOPERATION 

Paragraphs  3  and  4  of  the  NSC  paper  deal  with  inter-American 
military  cooperation  “in  order  to  achieve  complete  acceptance  of  U.S. 
military  standards”.  It  is  stated  in  paragraph  6  that  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  standardization  pro¬ 
gram,  and  have  eagerly  awaited  its  implementation  since  1945,  and 
have  considered  themselves  bound  by  the  inter- American  treaties  and 
by  the  bilateral  staff  conversations  to  the  principles  contained  in  the 
President’s  directive. 

Paragraph  5  observes  that  the  continuance  of  the  establishment  of 
U.S.  military  missions  in  Latin  America,  the  training  of  foreign  na¬ 
tionals  in  United  States  institutions,  and  combined  joint  staff  plan¬ 
ning  “is  contingent  upon  the  provision,  by  the  United  States,  of  the 
armaments  required  by  the  Latin  American  nations  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  armed  forces  in  being”.  It  also  is  stated  in  paragraph  16 
that  “it  devolves  upon  the  United  States  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
enable  Latin  American  governments  to  procure  arms  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ensure  their  continued  interest  and  cooperation.” 

All  of  these  assertions  appear  to  be  questionable  in  the  light  of  the 
principal  pertinent  documents,  namely  SWNOC  4/10,  SANA'CC 
360/11,  and  360/12, 9  and  the  President’s  message  of  May  1946  regard¬ 
ing  “The  Inter- American  Military  Cooperation  Act”.10 


9  For  text  of  SANAOC  360/11,  as  amended  by  SANACC  360/12  and  360/13, 
under  cover  of  memorandum  SANA-6333,  March  16,  1949,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1949,  vol.  i,  p.  257. 

10  Text  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  19,  1946,  p.  859.  For  pertinent 
documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1946,  vol.  xi,  pp.  86  ff. 
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SWNCC  4/10  is  headed :  “Proposed  Joint  Statement  by  State,  War 
and  the  Navy  Departments  to  be  Approved  by  the  President'5.  It  is 
understood  that  this  proposed  joint  statement  subsequently  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President.  If  there  is  an  additional  specific  Presidential 
directive,  it  should  be  attached  to  NSC/56.  SWNCC  4/10  reads  in 
part  as  follows : 

“With  this  in  view,  the  Departments]  of  State,  War  and  the  Navy 
will  be  guided  in  all  matters  of  military  cooperation  and  execution  of 
the  policy  and  measures  enunciated  above  by  the  following  general 
principles : 

(1)  The  cooperation  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  extended 
to  any  other  American  republic  so  as  to  provide  it  with  a  military 
establishment  that  is  bejmnd  its  economic  means  to  support. 

(2)  Training  and  equipment  shall  not  be  made  available  by 
the  United  States  to  the  armed  forces  of  any  other  American  re¬ 
publics  where  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  be  used 
for  aggression  or  in  order  to  threaten  aggression,  against  one  of 
its  neighboring  American  republics,  thus  prejudicing  the  primary 
objective  of  inter- American  unity. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  the  democratic  principles  that  the 
United  States  represents  and  upholds  throughout  the  world,  and 
on  which  its  moral  credit  is  largely  based,  every  effort  shall  be 
made  to  insure  that  the  training  and  equipment  afforded  by  the 
United  States  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  American  republics 
shall  not  be  used  in  order  to  deprive  the  peoples  of  the  other 
American  republics  of  their  democratic  rights  and  liberties. 

It  is  clear  that  the  program  of  collaboration  envisaged  above  is  a 
program  for  the  military  defense  of  the  Hemisphere  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  falls  within  the  field  of  responsibilities  of  the  War  and  the 
Navy  Departments.  It  is  equally  clear  that  measures  taken  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  program  envisaged  above  will  bear  importantly  on  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  with  American  and  non- 
American  nations  alike.  Consequently,  the  Department  of  State,  being 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  has  a  concurrent  and  coordinate  responsibility  with  the  War 
and  the  Navy  Departments  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  program  en¬ 
visaged  above.  So  that  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Departments  may 
be  in  a  position  to  meet  their  respective  responsibilities  as  indicated 
above,  all  plans  shall  be  made  and  all  measures  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  program  shall  be  taken  with  the  approval  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  in  respect  to  defense  policy,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  respect  to  foreign  policy. 

In  order  to  realize  this  division  and  coordination  of  responsibility 
among  the  three  departments,  it  has  been  agreed  that : 

(1)  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  shall  assume  the  initia¬ 
tive  (based  on  bilateral  and  subsequent  military  staff  conversa¬ 
tions)  in  preparing  the  basic  plans  for  indoctrinating,  training 
and  equipping  the  armed  forces  of  each  of  the  other  American 
republics  in  accordance  with  the  policy  set  forth  above.  These 
plans,  set  forth  in  such  detail  as  is  practicable,  shall  be  submitted 
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to  the  Department  of  State  and  no  action  shall  be  taken  to  put 
them  into  effect  until  this  Department  has  indicated  that  they 
are  not  in  conflict  with  this  government’s  policy.” 

The  three  general  principles  set  forth  in  SWNCC  4/10  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important  ones.  They  are  in  general  accord  with  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Rio  Treaty  subsequently  was  negotiated.  They  should  be 
faithfully  observed  in  any  military  cooperation  extended  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Latin  American  nations. 

In  May  of  194G,  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  Bill 
•cited  as  “The  Inter- American  Military  Cooperation  Act”.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  makes  clear  that  the  draft  legislation  is  designed  to 
facilitate  the  military  cooperation  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
continental  peace  and  security  and  that  care  should  be  exercised  that 
the  United  States  not  encourage  military  and  naval  establishments 
beyond  what  security  considerations  require.  The  President  referred 
to  the  cordial  relations  of  collaboration  with  the  armed  forces  of  other 
American  Republics,  within  the  framework  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  which  had  been  maintained  for  several  years  by  our  Army 
and  Navy.  lie  said  that  under  the  Bill  the  Army  and  Navy,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  State,  would  be  permitted  to 
continue  in  the  future  a  general  program  of  collaboration  with  the 
armed  forces  of  our  sister  republics  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
adoption  of  similar  technical  standards.  The  President  observed: 

“Tliis  Government  will  not,  I  am  sure,  in  any  way  approve  of,  nor 
will  it  participate  in,  the  indiscriminate  or  unrestricted  distribution  of 
armaments,  which  would  only  contribute  to  a  useless  and  burdensome 
armaments  race.  It  does  not  desire  that  operations  under  this  Bill  shall 
raise  unnecessarily  the  quantitative  level  of  armaments  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  ...  It  is  incumbent  upon  this  Government  to  see  that 
military  developments  in  which  we  have  a  part  are  guided  toward 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  and  that  military  and  naval 
establishments  are  not  encouraged  beyond  what  security  considerations 
require.” 

The  President’s  message  concluded : 

“In  executing  this  program  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
sound  economic  conditions  in  the  other  American  Republics  which  will 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  living  standards  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  social  and  cultural  welfare.  Such  conditions  are  a  prerequisite 
to  international  peace  and  security.  Operations  under  the  proposed 
legislation  will  be  conducted  with  full  and  constant  awareness  that  no 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  imposition  upon  other  people  of 
any  useless  burden  of  armaments  which  would  handicap  the  economic 
improvement  which  all  countries  so  strongly  desire.  The  execution 
of  the  program  authorized  by  the  bill  will  also  be  guided  by  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  guard  against  placing  weapons  of  war  in  the  hands  of  any 
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croups  who  may  use  them  to  oppose  the  peaceful  and  demociatic  piin- 
ciples  to  which  the  United  States  and  other  American  nations  have  so 
often  subscribed. 

In  entering  into  agreements  with  other  American  states  for  the 
provision  of  training  and  equipment  as  authorized  by  the  bill,  the 
purposes  of  this  program  will  be  made  clear  to  each  of  the  other 
governments.” 

The  proposed  legislation  provided  in  section  5  that  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  the  cooperation  authorized  under  section  3  is 
extended  to  any  country  shall  be  such  as  the  President  deems  satis¬ 
factory  and  the  benefit  to  the  United  States  may  be  payment  or  repay¬ 
ment  in  kind  or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which 
the  President  deems  satisfactory.  So  far  as  the  State  Department 
knows,  there  never  has  been  a  complete  and  accurate  estimate  of  what 
it  would  cost  the  United  States  to  carry  out  an  arms  program  in  Latin 
America  based  on  the  complete  adoption  of  U.S.  military  methods  and 
principles  and  U.S.  standards  of  military  equipment. 

It  is  stated  in  SANACC  360/11  that  the  supply  and  demand  rela¬ 
tionship  with  respect  to  military  assistance  necessitates  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  priority  in  which  military  assistance  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  applicant  nations.  Four  areas  of  priority  are  listed.  The 
Western  Hemisphere  is  in  the  third  category  as  concerns  long-term 
military  considerations,  in  the  second  category  as  concerns  long-term 
political  considerations,  and  in  the  third  category  as  concerns  the 
combined  considerations.  Countries  are  grouped  into  seven  categories. 
The  only  two  Latin  American  nations  listed  are  Brazil  and  Mexico, 
which  were  placed  in  category  6  for  a  limited  degree  of  assistance. 
The  SANACC  paper  recognizes  the  necessity  under  an  arms  stand¬ 
ardization  program  of  continuing  procurement  by  the  other  American 
countries  of  U.S. -type  material.  It  is  stated : 

“The  priority  position  of  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
should  not  exclude  relatively  small  transfers  of  U.S.  arms  and  equip¬ 
ment  from  commercial  sources  or  from  available  government  surplus 
to  the  other  American  countries.” 

SANACC  360/12  contains  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  SANACC  360/11.  The  Joint  Chiefs  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  report  is  generally  sound  and  will  form  a  basis 
fox  decision  and  action  with  respect  to  military  aid  priorities  in  peace¬ 
time.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  viewed  with  concern  the  fact  that  so 
many  countries  are  listed.  They  recognized  that  “substantial”  military 
aid  is  listed  only  for  the  Benelux  countries,  Canada,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  “limited”  and  “token”  aid  naturally  would  not 
m  practice  be  given  to  all  of  the  other  countries  listed.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
pointed  out,  however,  that  “even  consideration  of  substantial  military 
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aid  for  six  countries,  limited  aid  for  sixteen  other  countries,  and  token 
aid  for  thirty-seven  more  can  result,  in  terms  of  granted  requests,  in 
tremendous  commitments.”  The  Joint  Chiefs  emphasized  that  the  most 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  our  national  financial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  limitations  and  our  own  military  requirements  before  specific 
decisions  are  made.  They  pointed  out  that  limited  military  aid  may 
well  prove  difficult  to  limit  once  it  has  been  begun  and  that  token  aid, 
by  definition,  bears  to  the  recipient  the  implication  of  more  to  come ; 
and  that  aid  spread  too  thin  may  not  be  adequate  anywhere,  whereas 
concentrated  aid  where  it  may  best  serve  the  ultimate  objective  of  our 
own  security  may  be  all  or  even  more  than  we  can  provide. 

Experience  with  the  interim  arms  program  in  Latin  America  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  costly  and  disturb¬ 
ing  national  rivalries  in  furnishing  arms  to  the  Latin  American  na¬ 
tions.  If,  as  stated  in  paragraph  16  of  NSC/56,  “it  devolves  upon  the 
United  States  to  find  ways  and  means  to  enable  Latin  American  gov¬ 
ernments  to  procure  arms  to  the  extent  necessary  to  insure  their  con¬ 
tinued  interest  and  cooperation”,  we  would  undertake  a  commitment 
of  unpredictable  proportions.  Complete  acceptance  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  hemisphere  military  plan  on  the  basis  of  standardization 
would  face  us  with  either  of  two  unacceptable  alternatives.  The  United 
States  would  have  to  dictate  the  size  and  equipment  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  armed  forces  in  order  to  protect  itself  from  impossible  demands, 
or  the  United  States  would  have  to  accept  the  requests  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  for  the  arms  and  equipment  they  think  they  need. 
In  the  first  alternative,  we  would  justly  be  accused  of  flagrant  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  The 
United  States  cannot  dictate  to  the  Latin  American  countries  in  a 
matter  so  closely  related  to  sovereign  independence  as  that  of  national 
defense.  In  the  second  alternative,  the  Latin  American  countries 
naturally  would  purchase  non-American  arms  and  equipment,  and  so 
defeat  the  standardization  plan,  unless  the  United  States  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  their  requests. 

TYPE  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENTS  BEST  FITTED  TO 

MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  HEMISPHERE  DEFENSE  AND  THE  SECURITY  INTERESTS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  nature  of  the  threat  to  Latin  America  in  the  event  of  war  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  type  and  strength  of 
Latin  American  military  establishments  best  suited  for  hemisphere 
defense  and  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Paragraphs  10  and  11  of  NSC/56  mention  disturbances  in  Colombia 
and  Bolivia  and  the  failure  to  maintain  internal  order.  It  is  believed 
that  such  riots  and  armed  uprisings  are  political  and  police  problems 
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rather  than  military  problems  related  to  the  armed  forces  and 
hemisphere  defense.  It  is  improbable  that  increased  military  strength 
would  prevent  violent  political  disturbances  of  this  character.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  no  assurance  that  police  and  armed  forces  will  not 
be  infiltrated  and  subverted  by  communist  and  other  totalitarian 
groups,  in  which  event  weapons  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  would  misuse  them.  This  already  has  happened  both  in  Latin 
America  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  numerous  examples 
where  weapons  used  in  internal  disturbances  in  foreign  countries  and 
in  armed  clashes  between  foreign  countries  are  of  U.S.  origin.  In 
many  cases,  the  United  States  has  been  criticized  for  contributing  to- 
these  acts  of  violence  because  of  the  fact  that  the  weapons  were  of  U.S. 
origin. 

If  the  aggressor,  in  the  event  of  war,  had  sufficient  naval,  am¬ 
phibious,  or  air-power  to  land  armed  forces  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  there  would  be  a  direct  military  threat.  However,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  immediate  threat  would  be  the  political  one  of 
infiltration  and  subversion  accompanied  by  internal  aggressive  action 
on  the  part  of  small  but  highly  organized  communist  groups.  Measures 
to  counter  this  sort  of  threat  lie  in  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
fields.  What  is  needed  are  representative  governments  that  will  com¬ 
mand  the  support  of  their  peoples;  efficient  and  loyal  police  forces 
which  will  be  immune  to  communist  infiltration  and  control ;  economic 
and  social  improvements  and  raised  living  standards  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  strong  support  for  stable  governments  and  the  maintenance  of 
order;  and  a  faithful  observance  by  all  of  the  American  Republics  of 
the  principles  of  collective  action  for  the  common  security  and  welfare. 

Paragraph  11  of  the  NSC  paper  recognizes  that  the  Latin  American 
forces  required  for  the  preservation  of  internal  order  are  generally  of 
the  type  adaptable  to  police  duty. 

It  seems  extremely  doubtful  that  the  Latin  American  nations  will 
be  economically  and  technically  able  within  the  next  few  years  to  sup¬ 
port  military  establishments  which  would  provide  any  substantial 
combat  strength  in  the  event  of  a  major  war  involving  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  also  is  a  very  real  danger  that  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  armed  forces  and  armaments  could  result  in  a 
weakening  of  solidarity  through  the  aggravation  of  national  fears 
and  rivalries. 

CONCLUSIONS 

United  States  interests  would  be  best  served  by  an  approach  to  the 
Rio  Treaty  and  to  inter-American  military  cooperation  different  from 
the  one  set  forth  in  NSC/56. 

A  general  strategic  plan  for  hemisphere  defense  could  well  be 
studied  by  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board.  Over  a  period  of  time- 
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it  might  be  possible,  perhaps  in  connection  with  similar  action  in  the 
United  Nations,  to  reach  agreement  upon  the  armed  forces  that  each 
American  nation  would  maintain  and  hold  available  for  hemisphere 
defense. 

Such  standardization  as  is  practicable  should  be  sought.  Much  prob¬ 
ably  can  be  accomplished  in  the  fields  of  communications  and  detec¬ 
tion  equipment,  etc.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  give  up  the  obvious 
mutual  advantages  of  some  standardization  even  though  complete- 
standardization  does  not  seem  possible  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  implementation  of  the  Rio  Treaty  could  develop  gradually 
through  the  usual  inter-American  process  of  evolution,  and  through 
the  procedure  of  consultation  in  specific  cases,  as  provided  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  itself. 


S10.20  Defense/10-2649 

Memorandum  by  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs  ( Thompson )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  November  10,  1949. 

Subject :  Defense  of  Greater  Caribbean  Area  in  Time  of  War. 
Discussion: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  informed  the  Department 1  that  the' 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  considered  a  proposal  made  to  them  by  the- 
British  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  United  States  should  undertake  the' 
major  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  greater  Caribbean  area  in 
time  of  war;  that,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  an  American  should  be 
appointed  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  Caribbean,  and  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  defense  of  the  British  Caribbean  colonies,  whereas 
the  United  Kingdom  should  remain  responsible  for  the  internal  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  colonies;  likewise,  that  on  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Allied 
Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic  Ocean,  should  be  responsible  for  the 
defense  of  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas. 

The  British  likewise  proposed  that  a  meeting  be  held  to  coordinate 
allied  plans  for  the  greater  Caribbean  area  to  be  attended  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  United  States  authorities  and  the  following  British  repre¬ 
sentatives:  Commander  in  Chief,  America  and  West  Indies  Station, 
and  Commander,  Caribbean  Area. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  agree  with  the  British  proposals  and  are 
of  the  opinion,  with  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  agrees,  that  the- 


:In  a  letter  (not  printed)  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  October  26s. 
1049  (S10.20  Defense/10-2649). 
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United  States  representatives  should  be:  The  Commander  in  Chief, 
Caribbean  Command ;  The  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic,  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  J oint  Chiefs  of  Stall. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  requests  your  views. 

Recommendation : 

That  the  Secretary  sign  the  attached  letter.2 


2  The  Department  of  State’s  reply  was  contained  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Johnson  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Webb,  dated  December  2,  1949, 
which  read  in  part  as  follows : 

“The  Department  of  State  agrees  that  the  proposed  meeting  should  take  place 
and  sees  no  objection,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  to  the  division  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  defense  of  the  area  which  is  envisaged  by  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff 
as  outlined  in  your  letter.”  (810.20  Defense/10-2649) 

Discussions  on  the  subjects  under  reference  commenced  in  the  following  year, 
although  at  a  lower  level  than  mentioned  in  the  above  memorandum. 


720.56/1-2650  :  Circular  airgram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Diplomatic  Offices  in  the  American 

Republics 

confidential  Washington,  January  26,  1950 — 8 : 20  a.  m. 

The  Department  has  supplied  the  Embassies  of  the  other  American 
republics,  in  Washington,  with  a  statement  explaining  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 1  to  other  Ameri¬ 
can  republics.  The  Department  has  transmitted  this  statement  in  an 
informal  and  routine  manner,  in  order  to  provide  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  Latin  American  governments,  without  implying  that 
this  Government  is  in  any  way  soliciting  orders  for  armament  at  this 
time. 

Although  copies  of  the  statement  have  been  transmitted  informally 
to  Embassies  of  the  Caribbean  countries,  in  Washington,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  not  inclined  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  any  requests 
from  countries  in  that  area  for  significant  quantities  of  armament, 
so  long  as  present  disturbed  conditions  prevail.  The  Caribbean  coun¬ 
tries  have  received  copies  of  the  statement  because  of  the  possibility 
that  conditions  in  that  area  may  have  improved  by  March  1,  the  dead¬ 
line  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  impose  on  the  receipt  of  requests 
from  other  American  republics.  In  that  event,  it  may  be  possible  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  requests  for  small  amounts  of  equip¬ 
ment,  particularly  equipment  which  those  countries  require  to  main¬ 
tain  in  operable  condition  the  armament  they  already  possess.2 


1  Approved  October  6 ;  63  Stat.  714. 

*  For  the  text  of  airgram  141  to  Havana,  April  26,  see  vol.  n,  p.  661. 
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[Here  follows  a  discussion  of  procedural  matters.] 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  191/9 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  329 — 81st 
Congress)  was  approved  by  the  Congress  on  September  28,  1949,  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  October  6,  1949.  It  is  an  act  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy  and  provide  for  the  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  by  furnishing  military  assistance  to  foreign 
nations.  Title  I  of  the  MDAA  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  grant 
aid  to  the  nations  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  Title  II  pro¬ 
vides  for  grant  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  Title  III  provides  for 
grant  aid  to  Iran,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines;  and  Title  IV,  in  Section  408  (e),  provides  for  reimburs¬ 
able  aid  to  Title  I,  II,  and  III  nations,  and  to  “a  nation  which  has 
joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  defense  and  regional 
arrangement.” 

Eligibility  under  the  MDAA 

The  above-cited  Section  408  (e)  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that 
only  Latin  American  countries  which  have  ratified  the  Inter- American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  may  participate  under  Section  408 
(e)  of  the  MDAA. 

[Here  follows  a  discussion  of  the  possible  applicabilky  of  other 
legislation  to  arms  purchases  by  the  American  Republics.] 

T erms  of  Payment 

On  the  subject  of  reimbursable  aid,  your  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  Section  408  ( e )  of  the  MDAA  stipulates  that  “the  full  cost, 
actual  or  estimated”  of  equipment,  materials  or  services  must  be  made 
available  to  the  United  States  prior  to  any  transfer  or  the  execution 
of  any  contract.  This  means  that  a  Latin  American  country  partici¬ 
pating  under  the  MDAA  must  pay  the  full  cost  involved  at  the  time 
an  order  is  placed — this  as  distinct  from  payment  upon  delivery. 
Further,  it  has  been  determined  that  “full  cost”  means  full  original 
cost,  actual  or  estimated — not  current  value.  Hence,  for  example,  it 
has  been  held  that  United  States  naval  vessels  may  not  be  sold  under 
the  MDAA  to  Latin  American  countries  for  less  than  their  full  origi¬ 
nal  cost  regardless  of  their  current  value  and  need  for  rehabilitation 
which  would  add  to  their  full  cost. 

[Here  follows  a  discussion  of  procedural  matters.] 

In  conversations  with  the  foreign  government  regarding  any  re¬ 
quest  it  may  initiate,  you  should  indicate  that  the  great  extent  of  the 
calls  upon  the  United  States  for  assistance  limits  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
curement  which  can  be  undertaken  for  Latin  American  countries,  and 
accordingly,  that  it  may  not  be  possible  in  every  case,  to  provide  Latin 
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American  countries  with  the  full  amount  of  equipment  requested.  Y  ou 
may  indicate  that,  fortunately,  by  virtue  of  their  geographical  and 
political  situation,  the  American  republics  do  not  at  this  time  face  a 
threat  of  aggression  comparable  to  that  experienced  by  many  coun¬ 
tries.  You  may  state  that  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
•entire  hemisphere  dictates  that  the  greater  share  of  limited  United 
States  resources  available  for  foreign  military  assistance  be  made 
available  to  those  countries  outside  the  hemisphere  which  are  immedi¬ 
ately  exposed  to  the  threat  of  aggression. 

You  may  advise  the  foreign  government  that  in  preparing  any  re¬ 
quest  for  equipment  it  should  give  first  priority  to  the  need  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  modernization  of  equipment  already  on  hand  and  for 
such  other  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  security.  You  should  discourage  it  from  requesting  equip¬ 
ment  beyond  the  ability  of  its  economy  to  support.  You  may  indicate 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  the  Inter -American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance 4  and  other  Inter-American  commitments  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  hemisphere  are  effective  safeguards  against 
aggression  as  between  American  states. 

In  discussing  with  the  foreign  government  the  extent  of  its  requests 
for  military  equipment,  the  point  should  be  made  that  the  present  cost 
of  military  equipment  will  be  equivalent  to  current  cost,  which  cost  is 
substantially  higher  than  that  for  equipment  previously  furnished. 
Some  savings  might  accrue  to  Latin  American  countries  whenever 
their  comparatively  small  requests  can  be  added  to  large  requirements 
and  joint  procurement  undertaken. 

Acheson 

1  For  text,  see  Department  of  State  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  (TIAS)  No.  1838,  or  62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1GS1. 


710.5/2-750 

.Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Regional  American 
Affairs  ( Dreier )  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  ( Miller j1 

top  secret  [Washington,]  February  7, 1950. 

Subject:  US  policy  toward  inter- American  military  collaboration 

(1)  The  NME  has  proposed  in  the  attached  paper 2  that  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board  formulate  (a)  a  hemisphere  defense  scheme, 

1  Memorandum  addressed  also  to  Mr.  Willard  F.  Barber,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs. 

2  Draft,  by  the  Staff  of  the  National  Security  Council,  “U.S.  Policy  toward 
Inter- American  Military  Collaboration,”  February  2,  1950.  not  printed.  (710  5/ 
*.-750)  The  final  draft  of  this  paper  was  NSC  56/2,  May  18, 1950 ;  see  p.  628. 
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■setting  forth  very  broad  strategic  concepts  of  hemisphere  defense, 
and  (6)  a  detailed  defense  plan,  specifying  the  individual  roles  each 
country  should  assume  in  hemisphere  defense.  An  attempt  would  be 
made  to  formalize  these  recommendations  of  the  IADB  in  a  multi¬ 
lateral  agreement. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  if  we  should  embark  on  such  a 
program,  the  result  would  be  a  series  of  highly  inflated  military  roles 
and  programs  for  practically  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
This  would  create  new  problems  conflicting  with  our  political  and 
economic  policies  in  Latin  America  today. 

Since  there  is  no  time  for  a  complete  analysis  of  the  NME  paper 
before  you  leave,  I  suggest  our  position  at  this  point  be  to  have  the 
IADB  stop  after  completing  the  “defense  scheme”  on  which  they  are 
.apparently  already  engaged,3  and  have  the  NME  prepare  its  own 
realistic  appraisals  of  the  specific  roles  that  each  Latin  American 
country  should  be  expected  to  fill.  Such  plans  could  then  be  presented 
to  other  countries  in  whatever  way  seemed  best  at  the  time — whether 
through  multilateral  or  bilateral  channels.  Do  you  agree? 

(2)  Mr.  Bruce’s  office  4  has  asked  us  to  state  our  views  regarding 
military  assistance  for  Latin  American  countries  during  FY  1951. 
This  information  is  necessary  in  the  development  of  the  budget  for 
foreign  military  assistance  for  FY  1951.  I  believe  that  we  should 
continue  to  use  existing  legislation  in  making  available  to  Latin 
American  countries  small  amounts  of  equipment  on  a  cash  basis,  but 
that  we  should  not  request  Congress  for  funds  to  subsidize  a  program 
of  equipment  for  Latin  America.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  should 
try  to  obtain  authority  from  Congress  making  it  possible  for  the 
N a vy  to  sell  at  their  present  value,  rather  than  at  their  original  cost 
•to  the  US,  the  old  naval  vessels  which  are  in  excess  of  the  US  Navy’s 
needs.5  Do  you  agree  ?  6 

John  C.  Dreier 


3  All  later  drafts  of  the  mentioned  paper  omitted  reference  to  IADB  formula¬ 
tion  of  defense  roles  for  individual  American  states.  Mr.  Dreier’s  letter  to  Mr. 

Miller  of  March  1,  1950,  not  printed,  stated  in  part  that  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  was  responsible  for  this  deletion.  (710.5/3-150) 

‘.lames  Bruce  was  Director  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 

6  In  a  memorandum  of  February  3,  1950,  to  Messrs.  Miller,  Barber,  and  Dreier, 
G-eorge  O.  Spencer  of  the  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs  had  said  in  part : 
“In  my  opinion,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  failed  to  obtain  authority  last  session 
for  the  sale  of  these  ships.  They  are  the  most  sensible  type  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  for  Latin  American  countries  to  have.  They  are  showy  pieces  of  arma¬ 
ment  which  would  cater  to  the  national  pride  of  the  other  governments  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  military  governments  to  use  them  in  suppressing  their 
peoples.  In  the  event  of  war,  the  other  countries  could  make  good  use  of  them 
by  patrolling  the  supply  lines  between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States.” 
(720.5621/2-350) 

For  text  of  Public  Law  621,  approved  July  26,  1950,  see  64  Stat.  373.  See  also 
the  letter  from  Secretary  Johnson  to  Secretary  Acheson,  September  12,  1950, 
p.  651. 

6  Two  pencilled  marginal  notes  reading  “OK  E[dward]  G  M[iller]”  appear 
beside  each  numbered  portion  of  the  source  text. 
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710.5/4-2550 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  ( Rusk)1  to 
the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  {Burras) 

top  secret  Washington,  April  25,  1950. 

Dear  General  Burns  :  In  the  light  of  your  assurances  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  the  roles  which  we  shall  seek  to  have  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  accept  for  their  armed  forces  in  the  collective  defense  of  the 
hemisphere  will  be  fully  coordinated  with  the  Department  of  State 
before  and  during  the  process  of  discussion  with  Latin  American  mili¬ 
tary  representatives,  we  can  agree  to  your  suggestion  to  delete  the 
latter  half  of  paragraph  17  of  the  NSC  Staff  draft  dated  March  21, 
1950.2  The  paragraph  would  then  end  with  the  following  sentence : 
“Beyond  these  roles  applicable  to  each  Latin  American  armed  force, 
certain  countries  should  be  capable  of  performing  additional  tasks 
as  appropriate”.3 


1  Mr.  Rusk  participated  in  the  drafting  of  NSC  56/2  in  his  capacity  as  the 
Department’s  Consultant  to  the  National  Security  Council. 

2  Draft  not  printed.  (710.5/3-2050) 

a  Reference  is  to  a  deletion  from  a  section  that  became  paragraph  17a  of  NSC 
56/2  ;  for  the  final  text,  see  p.  634.  The  deleted  portion  read  : 

“ Argentina :  forces  for  protection  of  the  sea  lines  of  communication  to  the 
River  Plate  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  defense  of  contiguous  waters  against 
air,  submarine  and  surface  raiders,  and  operations  outside  her  own  territory. 

Brasil:  forces  for  extra-hemisphere  operations  as  well  as  forces  for  complete 
protection  of  contiguous  waters  and  sea  lines  of  communication  against  air, 
submarine  and  surface  raiders. 

Chile  and  Peru:  forces  for  assistance  in  protecting  west  coast  sea  lines  of 
communication. 

ColomUa:  forces  for  assistance  in  protecting  contiguous  waters  against  air, 
submarine  and  surface  raiders. 

Cuba:  forces  to  assist  in  protecting  Caribbean  communication  lines. 

Ecuador  and  Uruguay:  forces  to  assist  in  convoying  in  waters  adjacent  to 
the  coast. 

Mexico:  forces  capable  of  action  anywhere  in  the  hemisphere  and  of  com¬ 
pletely  defending  Mexican  waters  against  air,  submarine  and  surface  raiders. 

Venezuela:  forces  for  protection  of  contiguous  waters  (including  the  oil  instal¬ 
lations)  against  air,  submarine  and  surface  raiders.”  (710.5/3-2050) 

In  a  memorandum  of  April  13,  Max  W.  Bishop,  a  Special  Assistant  to  Mr.  Rusk, 
summarized  differences  between  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  over 
paragraph  17  of  the  March  21  draft  as  follows : 

“The  problem  hinges  around  Defense’s  desire  to  delete  paragraph  17  which 
deals  in  general  terms  with  the  roles  of  the  Latin  American  Armed  Forces  for 
collective  Hemisphere  defense.  It  is  Defense’s  contention  that  this  paragraph 
deals  with  “implementation”  and  not  with  “military  policy”.  They  feel  the  para¬ 
graph  therefore  has  no  place  in  the  paper.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  the 
roles  which  we  wish  the  armed  forces  of  any  foreign  country  to  accept  is  a  matter 
of  important  military  policy  in  which  there  is  an  obvious  political  implication  and 
need  for  coordination  of  politico-military  policies. 

ARA  feels  strongly  the  substance  of  this  paragraph  should  be  included.”  (S/P- 
NSO  Files  :  Lot  60D167 :  Folder  “Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
NSC  56  Series”) 
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It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  policies  which  we 
are  recommending  to  the  President  in  this  paper  is  that  of  the  military 
role  which  we  hope  and  expect  each  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
will  play  in  the  collective  defense  of  the  hemisphere,  or  in  assisting  the 
United  States  in  extra-hemisphere  operations.  Accordingly  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Department  of  State  to  this  paper  must  be  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  these  roles  will  follow  the  general  lines  of  those 
indicated  in  the  draft,  before  the  deletion  which  you  have  suggested 
and  which  we  have  accepted.  Should  it  later  develop  that  United 
States  military  policy  calls  for  a  significant  change  in  the  scope  or 
nature  of  those  roles,  the  Department  of  State  might  or  might  not 
find  it  necessary  to  ask  that  the  overall  policy  be  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  the  changed  roles. 

In  recommending  these  policies  to  the  President,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  successful  implementation  will  encounter  many  practical 
difficulties,  particularly  the  necessity  constantly  to  weigh  the  various 
political,  economic,  and  military  factors  which  will  bear  upon  the 
desirability  from  the  standpoint  of  this  country  of  proceeding  step  by 
step  with  the  implementation  of  the  program.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  emphasized  this  morning  in  our  conversation  the  desirability  of 
exercising  great  care  to  make  the  policy  statement  as  explicit  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  thereby  to  facilitate  a  clear  understanding  and  meeting  of 
the  minds  on  the  part  of  both  State  and  Defense  officers  who  will  be 
charged  with  its  implementation. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  again  my  full  and  cordial  agreement 
with  you  that  the  realization  of  the  objectives  of  the  policies  of  this 
paper  can  be  accomplished  only  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  our 
two  Departments  acting  as  a  team  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confi¬ 
dence.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  responsible  officers  in  this  Department 
will  do  everything  possible  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  on  that  team 
to  bring  about  prompt  and  successful  implementation  of  these  policies. 

Dean  Rusk 

710.5/5-1750 

Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American 
Affairs  (Miller)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  May  17,  1950. 

Subject:  NSC  Paper  56 — United  States  Policy  Toward  Inter- 
American  Military  Collaboration 

Problem: 

At  the  National  Security  Council  meeting  on  Thursday,  May  18, 
the  above-mentioned  document  will  be  submitted  for  approval.  This 
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memorandum  recommends  a  position  to  be  taken  by  the  Department 
at  that  time. 

•  '*  | 
Discussion : 

The  present  paper  represents  several  months  of  work  to  harmonize 
the  views  of  this  Department  and  the  Defense  Department  on  mili¬ 
tary  relations  with  Latin  America.  For  many  years,  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  on  this  subject  as  a  result  of  conflicting  objectives, 
sometimes  pursued  by  the  two  Departments.  It  is  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment’s  desire  to  develop  in  the  Latin  American  countries  small  but 
competent  military  establishments  capable  of  performing  limited 
defense  functions  in  time  of  war,  in  order  that  United  States  man¬ 
power  may  not  need  to  be  tied  up  there.  Development  of  such  armed 
forces  frequently  involves  expenditures  for  armaments  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  which  they  can  ill  afford.  Encouragement  of 
such  expenditures  runs  counter  to  the  Department’s  policies  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  develop  stronger,  more  productive  economies  in  Latin  America,, 
recognizing  that  the  production  of  raw  materials  may  well  be  Latin 
America’s  major  contribution  to  hemisphere  defense  in  time  of  war. 

The  present  paper  has  set  forth  fully  the  basic  considerations  of 
both  Departments  and  suggests  methods  for  harmonizing  these  views 
in  a  basic  national  policy. 

First,  the  paper  recognizes  (paragraph  8)  that  individual  problems 
cannot  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  political,  economic  or  military  factors 
alone,  but  only  by  a  weighing  of  United  States  interests  in  respect  to 
all  three  areas  of  policy.  The  net  result  of  the  paper  in  this  regard 
is  primarily  to  indicate  an  approach  to  problems  with  perhaps  a 
greater  comprehension  on  the  part  of  each  Department  of  the  require¬ 
ments  and  interests  of  the  other. 

Second,  the  paper  sets  forth  a  method  for  developing  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  role  of  each  Latin  American  country  in  a  hemisphere 
defense  plan.  On  the  basis  of  such  roles,  this  Government  will  have 
a  better  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  armament  which  each  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  should  possess  for  hemisphere  defense. 

The  paper  at  present  gives  a  very  elementary  indication  of  the 
thinking  of  the  Defense  Department  regarding  the  role  of  Latin 
American  countries  (paragraph  IT).1  At  various  times  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  the  Defense  Department  has  insisted  upon  whittling  down  its 
references  to  the  strategic  roles  of  other  countries.  It  is  believed  that 


1  See  footnote  3  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Rusk  to  General  Burns,  April  25,  1950, 
p.  024. 
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the  present  reference  to  this  subject  represents  a  bare  minimum  which 
should  not  be  reduced  any  further. 

The  paper  states  the  importance  of  standardization  of  the  armed 
forces  in  Latin  America  on  United  States  lines  as  a  long-  range  ob¬ 
jective,  but  recognizes  that  standardization  cannot  be  an  overriding 
consideration  taking  precedence  over  all  other  military  or  political 
factors.  This  is  a  highly  important  statement  in  view  of  the  political 
difficulties  facing  the  standardization  policy  at  this  time.2 

Recommendations : 

It  is  recommended  that  the  paper  be  approved  in  its  present  form. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  during  the  discussion  the  Secretary  take 
an  opportunity  to  express  the  following  points : 

1.  The  present  document  is  an  acceptable  statement  on  military 
objectives  and  an  outline  of  the  proper  steps  which  should  be  taken  at 
the  appropriate  time  to  reach  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  role  of 
each  American  republic  in  hemisphere  defense.  To  be  realistic,  we 
must  recognize,  however,  that  the  successful  implementation  of  this 
policy  paper  will  encounter  many  practical  difficulties.  As  the  paper 
itself  indicates  (paragraph  8) ,  it  will  be  necessary  constantly  to  weigh 
the  various  political,  economic  and  military  factors  which  bear  upon 
the  desirability,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States,  of  proceed¬ 
ing  with  any  given  step  in  regard  to  each  country.3 

2.  The  above  fact  emphasizes  the  need  for  continued  consultation 
between  the  two  Departments  in  regard  to  the  implementation  of  this 
program,  and  the  need  for  full  agreement  at  each  stage.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  for  this  point  to  be  emphasized  to  the  officers  of  both 
Departments  not  only  in  AVashington  but  also  in  the  field. 


Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 


2  Further  information  on  views  within  the  Department  with  regard  to  arms 
standardization  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  in  files  710.5,  720.5,  and  720.5 
MAP  for  1950. 

3  Mr.  Dreier’s  memorandum  of  March  20.  1950  to  Mr.  Barber  said  in  part :  “As 
people  in  the  NME  have  pointed  out,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  procedure 
outlined  in  this  paper  results  in  any  actual  estimates  of  the  amounts  and  types 
of  armaments  required  by  the  armed  forces  of  other  American  republics.  It  will, 
therefore,  not  for  some  time  be  of  assistance  to  the  Department  in  reaching 
opinions  as  to  whether  individual  requests  for  arms  should  be  approved.  This 
fact  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  prevent  us  from  concurring  in  what  is  a  greatly 
improved  paper,  setting  forth  a  policy  to  which  we  can  willingly  subscribe.” 
(710.5/3-2050) 
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S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  56  Series 

Report  by  the  National  Security  Council  to  the  President 1 

top  secret  Washington,  Tiny  18,  1950. 

NSC  56/2 

United  States  Policy  Toward  Inter- American  Collaboration 

THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  determine  the  policies  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
military  collaboration  among  the  American  states. 

analysis 

Background  of  the  Present  Situation 

2.  In  World  War  II  the  United  States  was  required  to  divert  from 
the  main  offensive  effort  to  the  security  of  the  Caribbean,  Central 
and  South  American  areas  a  force  at  one  time  totaling  about  130,000 
men  with  their  equipment.  Because  of  antiquated  military  methods, 
European  military  influences,  lack  of  modern  equipment  and  know¬ 
how,  the  Latin  American  countries,  with  only  one  major  exception, 
were  unable  to  make  any  contribution  to  Western  Hemisphere  de¬ 
fense.  In  the  event  of  a  third  world  war,  the  military  tasks  of  the 
United  States  would  be  facilitated  if  a  repetition  of  this  situation 
could  be  avoided.  Recognizing  this,  the  United  States  has  since  1945 
made  various  efforts  to  establish  a  practicable  basis  for  more  effective 
inter- American  military  collaboration. 

3.  In  July  1945,  the  President  approved  a  statement 2  enunciating 
policies  and  principles  to  be  followed  by  the  United  States  in  the 
interests  of  collective  hemisphere  defense.  This  statement  provided 
that  the  United  States  insofar  as  possible  should : 

a.  Establish  U.S.  military  training  missions  in  the  other  American 
republics. 

b.  Provide  training  in  the  United  States  for  Latin  American  mili¬ 
tary  personnel. 


1  NSG  56/1  was  the  penultimate  draft  of  April  27,  1950,  not  printed.  (S/S-NSC 
Files :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  56  Series)  In  a  note  of  May  18,  1950,  James  S.  Lay  Jr  , 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  NSC,  said  in  part  that  the  NSC  and  the  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  had  that  day  adopted  NSC  56/2.  (S/S-NSC  Files:  Lot 
63D351 :  NSC  56  Series)  In  a  memorandum  of  May  19  for  the  NSC,  Mr.  Lay 
stated  that  the  President  on  the  same  day  had  approved  the  Conclusions  con¬ 
tained  in  NSC  56/2  and  directed  their  implementation  by  all  appropriate  execu¬ 
tive  departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  under  the  coordination 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  (S/S-NSC  Files:  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  56  Series) 

2  Reference  is  apparently  to  SWNCC  4/10,  July  7,  1945,  “Statement  of  Policv 
Governing  the  Provision  by  the  United  States  of  Indoctrination,  Training  and 
Equipment  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Other  American  Republics,”  approved 
by  President  Truman  on  July  29,  1945.  For  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945  vol 
ix,  pp.  251-254. 
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c.  Participate  in  tlie  making  of  combined  joint  plans  for  hemi¬ 
sphere  defense. 

d.  Provide  military  equipment  to  the  other  American  republics. 

4.  This  statement  also  provided  that  the  policy  should  be  carried 
out  in  compliance  with  the  following  principles : 

a.  Military  cooperation  should  not  be  extended  any  American  re¬ 
public  so  as  to  provide  it  with  a  military  establishment  beyond  its 
economic  means  to  support. 

b.  Training  and  equipment  should  not  be  provided  an  American 
republic  where  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  used 
for  aggression,  or  in  order  to  threaten  aggression,  against  neighboring 
American  republics,  thus  prejudicing  the  primary  objective  of  inter- 
American  unity. 

c.  In  accordance  with  the  democratic  principles  that  the  United 
States  represents  and  upholds  throughout  the  world,  and  on  which 
its  moral  credit  is  largely  based,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  assure 
that  U.S.  training  and  equipment  not  be  used  to  deprive  the  peoples 
of  the  American  republics  of  their  democratic  rights  and  liberties. 

d.  All  plans  made  and  all  measures  taken  to  carry  out  this  program 
shall  be  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  respect 
to  defense  policy  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  respect  to  foreign  policy. 

5.  The  following  measures  have  been  taken  in  implementation  of  the 
approved  policies  and  principles  set  forth  above : 

a.  In  1945,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  conducted  exploratory 
bilateral  staff  conversations  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  approximate 
strengths  of  Latin  American  armed  forces  and  the  armaments  required 
to  support  these  strengths.  Although  these  conversations  could  not 
result  in  any  agreement  by  the  United  States  to  supply  military  equip¬ 
ment  or  in  any  agreement  by  the  other  governments  to  limit  the  com¬ 
position  and  size  of  their  armed  forces,  they  served  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  other  American  republics  upon  the  United  States  as  a 
source  of  procurement. 

b.  Pending  enactment  of  the  Inter- American  Military  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act.  an  interim  program  was  instituted  by  which  limited  amounts 
of  surplus  equipment  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  other  American 
republics  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act.3  The  Inter- American 
Military  Cooperation  Act  was  never  enacted  and  the  interim  program 
was  terminated  in  1948. 4 

c.  The  President  requested  Congress  to  provide  authorization  in  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  for  selling  to  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  equipment  compatible  with  their  economic  condition 
and  with  the  needs  of  hemisphere  defense,  the  United  States  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  recipient  countries  for  the  value  of  such  equipment. 


3  Of  1944.  See  58  Stat.  765. 

4  For  pertinent  documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1947,  vol.  vm,  pp.  101 
ff.  and  Hid.,  1948,  vol.  ix,  pp.  207  ft. 

490-362 — 77 
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As  enacted  by  Congress,  this  law  authorizes  the  transfer  by  sale  of 
such  equipment  to  countries  which  have  ratified  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  but  only  with  full  cash  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  the  original  cost  to  the  United  States,  including  necessary 
rehabilitation  and  service  charges. 

d.  The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter- American  Defense 
Board  has  recommended  to  the  Board  that  the  latter  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  common  defense  scheme  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  continent,  for  approval  by  the  American 
states  as  a  basis  for  further  planning  toward  the  defense  of  the 
Hemisphere.  The  Inter- American  Defense  Board  has  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  and  the  member 
governments  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  have  been  noti¬ 
fied  accordingly. 

e.  The  United  States  has  complied  with  requests  of  most  of  the 
other  American  republics  for  U.S.  military  training  missions.5 

/.  Latin  American  military  personnel  have  received,  and  are  re¬ 
ceiving,  training  in  U.S.  military  installations  under  existing 
legislation. 

The  Present  Situation 

6.  The  Latin  American  countries  could  make  their  greatest  contri¬ 
bution  to  collective  effort  in  global  war  by  providing  for  regional 
security  to  the  maximum  of  their  capabilities,  thereby  minimizing 
diversion  of  United  States  forces  from  the  main  effort.  In  addition 
some  Latin  American  countries  could  provide  offensive  forces.  How¬ 
ever,  full  realization  of  the  Latin  American  potential  for  contributing 
to  the  prosecution  of  a  war  requires  more  effective  inter-American 
military  collaboration  than  now  exists.  Failure  to  achieve  satisfactory 
collaboration  would  impose  on  United  States  forces  requirements  in 
excess  of  their  efforts  in  World  War  II,  and  engender  a  situation 
detrimental  to  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

7.  In  addition  to  such  external  hostile  threats  as  might  be  projected 
against  Latin  America,  communists  in  Latin  America  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  severely  weakening  any  war  effort  of  the  United  States  by 
interfering  with  the  source  and  transit  of  strategic  materials,  by  dam¬ 
aging  vital  installations  and  by  fomenting  unrest  and  instability.  In 
the  event  of  war,  the  main  deterrent  to  execution  of  this  capability  is 
the  ability  of  the  security  forces  of  the  Latin  American  nations  to 
maintain  internal  security  in  support  of  their  governments.  Their  em¬ 
ployment  to  this  end  can  be  facilitated  through  military  collaboration 
under  established  inter- American  procedures. 

8.  Experience  in  military  collaboration  with  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  since  the  war  has  shown  that  many  of  them  have  a  desire  for 
military  equipment  in  excess  of  their  economic  capability  to  support. 


6  For  pertinent  information,  see  vol.  ii,  p.  671. 
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Some  Latin  American  countries  are  overwhelmed  by  financial  obli¬ 
gations  which  they  cannot  meet ;  most  of  them  have  a  severe  shortage 
of  dollars;  their  position  in  international  trade  is  precarious;  they 
are  seeking  United  States  assistance  to  solve  these  problems  and  are 
receiving  it  in  the  form  of  loans  and  constructive,  but  expensive,  eco¬ 
nomic  projects.  In  approaching  the  problem  of  inter-American  mili¬ 
tary  collaboration  most  of  the  Latin  American  leaders  will  be  inspired 
more  by  their  own  ambitions,  and  by  fears  regarding  their  neighbors, 
than  by  the  basic  requirements  of  hemisphere  defense.  Implied  United 
States  commitments  almost  inevitably  develop  in  the  minds  of  the 
Latin  Americans  following  any  military  discussions  with  this  country. 
It  is  difficult  in  such  discussions  to  avoid  stimulation  of  their  desires 
for  military  equipment  which  this  country  cannot  deliver.  When  the 
United  States  is  successful  in  reaching  military  agreements  with  the 
Latin  American  countries  it  is  likely  that  those  countries  will  expect 
the  United  States  to  provide  the  means  to  implement  the  agreements. 
It  is  therefore  important  constantly  to  be  on  guard  to  avoid  stimulat¬ 
ing  desires  and  giving  rise  to  an  assumption  on  their  part  of  implied 
commitments  beyond  our  intention  or  capacity  to  fulfill.  No  matter 
how  sound  a  policy  and  program  for  inter- American  military  collabo¬ 
ration  may  be,  the  difficulties  of  timing  and  implementation  will  re¬ 
quire  constant  coordination  of  all  the  changing  political,  economic, 
and  military  factors  affecting  United  States  over-all  security  interests 
in  Latin  America. 

9.  When  the  Latin  American  countries  are  unable  to  expend  their 
budgeted  funds  to  procure  military  equipment  from  the  United  States 
they  turn  to  whatever  markets  are  available  (including  the  satellite 
nations  of  the  USSR)  for  such  equipment  and  may  develop  resent¬ 
ment  toward  the  United  States.  While  standardization  of  military 
equipment  for  ail  Latin  American  countries  remains  an  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective,  its  realization  is  not  necessary  for  the  early  undertaking  of 
a  program  of  inter- American  military  collaboration.  Procurement  by 
Latin  American  countries  of  military  equipment  from  European 
sources  may  well  involve  the  sending  of  European  military  missions 
to  the  American  countries  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  ultimate 
objective  of  standardization.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  ultimate  objective  is  blocked  at  the  present  time  by  ob¬ 
vious  practical  difficulties,  particularly  the  high  cost  of  United  States 
armaments,  higher  priorities  accorded  to  non-hemisphere  countries, 
and  the  limitations  on  United  States  subsidies  during  peace  time. 
Furthermore,  as  desirable  as  standardization  may  be,  it  is  not  an  over¬ 
riding  consideration  taking  precedence  over  all  other  military  or 
political  factors  in  the  situation.  Under  present  circumstances,  the 
emphasis  on  standardization  must  be  weighed  against  other  factors 
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such  as  the  varying  importance  of  the  roles  of  the  individual  countries 
in  hemisphere  defense,  the  cheaper  price  of  certain  arms  in  friendly 
European  countries  and  the  availability  of  such  arms  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries. 

10.  Despite  these  difficulties,  it  is  important,  in  view  of  the  probable 
conditions  which  we  will  face  in  the  event  of  another  war,  that  every 
effort  be  made  through  prior  planning  and  agreement  to  develop 
effective  inter-American  military  collaboration  in  time  of  peace  to 
assure  effective  collective  hemisphere  defense  immediately  upon  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Development  by  the  IADB  of  a  collective  defense 
scheme  would  facilitate  its  acceptance  by  the  Latin  American  repub¬ 
lics.  Determination  on  the  basis  of  that  scheme  of  the  individual  roles 
would  likewise  facilitate  acceptance  of  those  roles  by  the  respective 
Latin  American  republics.  When  all  or  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
American  states  shall  have  approved  the  collective  defense  scheme  and 
accepted  their  military  roles  there  will  have  been  provided  the  basis 
for  further  detailed  planning  by  the  various  countries  preparatory 
to  the  discharge  of  accepted  responsibility  and  maintenance  of  armed 
forces  consistent  with  these  roles. 

11.  A  Western  Hemisphere  Defense  Scheme  can  be  developed  only 
in  broad  terms  for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  governments.  Such  a  defense  scheme  must  not  jeopardize 
or  unduly  influence  global  strategy  in  favor  of  either  direct  military 
assistance  or  distribution  of  equipment  solely  for  the  achievement  of 
political  objectives.  The  defense  scheme  to  be  proposed  for  acceptance 
should  include: 

a.  A  strategic  concept  of  the  defense  of  the  American  states  within 
the  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 

h.  A  statement  of  the  strategic  military  objectives  of  the  American 
states  designed  to  achieve  the  maximum  of  Western  Hemisphere  co¬ 
operative  strength  under  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  1947,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  concept, 

c.  A  statement  of  collective  strategic  military  requirements  of  the 
collaborating  American  states  for  accomplishing  their  objectives. 

Military  Concept ,  Principles  and  Objectives 

12.  In  global  war,  the  basic  United  States  military  undertakings 
required  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  United  States  include,  inter 
alia : 

.  a-  Insuring  the  integrity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  promot¬ 
ing  and  developing  its  war-making  capacity. 

•  conjunction  with  our  allies,  securing  such  bases  as  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  projection  of  operations. 

c.  Initiating  development  of  the  offensive  power  of  the  armed  forces 
for  such  operations  as  may  be  necessary  for  achievement  of  the  na¬ 
tional  war  objectives. 
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d.  Supporting  the  war  effort  of  our  allies  by  the  provision  of  all 
feasible  military  assistance. 

13.  The  principal  strategic  military  objectives  of  the  United  States 
in  Latin  America  are : 

a.  The  continued  and  increasing  production  and  delivery  of  essen¬ 
tial  strategic  materials. 

b.  While  allowing  scope  for  normal  political  change,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  within  each  nation  of  political  stability  and  of  internal  security 
to  insure  protection  of  the  installations  upon  which  the  production  and 
delivery  of  strategic  materials  depend.6 

c.  The  mutual  cooperation  of  all  of  the  Latin  American  nations  in 
support  of  the  United  States. 

d.  The  protection  of  vital  lines  of  communication. 

e.  The  provision,  development,  operation  and  protection  of  those 
bases  that  may  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  protection  of  lines  of  communication. 

/.  The  coordinated  protection  of  Latin  America  from  invasion  and 
from  raids. 

g.  The  provision  of  those  Latin  American  armed  forces  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  foregoing. 

h.  The  provision  by  Latin  American  nations,  for  the  support  of 
collective  action  in  other  theaters,  of  those  forces  beyond  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  foregoing. 

14.  The  United  States  concept  of  hemisphere  defense  is  based  on 
a  regional  rather  than  a  national  (country  by  country)  approach.  For 
example,  the  problems  incident  to  security  of  sea  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  are  divided  into  South  Atlantic,  South  Pacific,  Caribbean,  and 
Western  Mexican  areas,  and  must  be  the  joint  responsibility  of  na¬ 
tions  contiguous  to  those  areas.  By  the  same  token,  whereas  the 
security  of  the  source  of  Bolivian  tin  is  a  responsibility  inherent  to 
Bolivia,  the  transit  of  such  tin  to  the  United  States  is  a  responsibility 
shared  by  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  countries.  Also,  instability  or 
defection  of  one  country  will  divert  from  the  concerted  war  effort  of 
its  neighbors.  Accordingly  any  examination  of  the  military  require¬ 
ments  of  a  single  nation  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  whole. 

15.  Principal  regional  areas  in  Latin  America  for  Western  Hemi- 
spliere  defense,  subject  to  defense  by  joint  hemisphere  forces,  include: 

'In  a  draft  of  February  14,  1950,  prepared  by  the  NSC  Staff,  the  equivalent 
paragraph  read :  “The  maintenance  within  each  nation  of  political  stability  and 
of  internal  security  to  insure  protection  of  the  installations  upon  which  the 
production  and  delivery  of  strategic  materials  depend.”  (720.5  MAP/2-1450) 
According  to  an  unsigned  memorandum  that  summarized  discussion  at  the 
Under  Secretary’s  staff  meeting  of  February  24,  1950,  Mr.  Barber  commented 
that  this  draft  paragraph  should  not  be  construed  as  favoring  an  absolute  freez¬ 
ing  of  existing  situations.  (710.5/2-2450)  In  a  memorandum  of  March  1  to 
Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Spencer  indicated  that  the  Department  was  emphasizing  re¬ 
writing  of  this  paragraph  at  both  Staff  and  Consultant  levels  of  the  NSC. 
(710.5/3-150) 
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Panama  Canal  Zone  and  Approaches,  which  control  the  vital  east- 
west  line  of  communications ;  Mexico,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  continental  United  States  and  as  a  base  for  the  pio- 
tection  of  major  north-south  lines  of  communication;  the  "Venezuelan 
oil  area  including  Curasao— Aruba  and  Trinidad,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  world’s  great  oil  reserves  and  which  would  have  corre¬ 
spondingly  increased  importance  in  the  event  Middle  East  oil  should 
be  unavailable;  Northeast  Brazil,  which  controls  the  ‘‘Straits  of 
Natal-Dakar”  from  the  west  and  therefore  the  major  north-south 
lines  of  communication  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  River  Plate  Estuary 
and  Approaches,  through  which  supplies  of  basic  foodstuffs  are 
shipped  to  many  Western  Hemisphere  nations  and  Great  Britain; 
Mollendo,  Peru— Antofagasta,  Chile,  which  contains  the  rail  and 
harbor  outlets  for  shipments  of  Bolivian  strategic  materials;  and 
Straits  of  Magellan,  which  is  an  alternate  worldwide  east-west  line 
of  communications  in  the  event  of  loss  or  damage  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

16.  The  foregoing  envisages  that  armed  forces  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  other  American  republics  generally  for  the  following 
principal  purposes : 

a.  To  minimize  diversion  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  maintaining  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

b.  To  maintain  internal  order  and  security. 

c.  To  provide  local  defenses  against  isolated  attacks  or  raids. 

d.  To  protect  coastwise  shipping. 

e.  To  augment  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  protecting 
overseas  commerce. 

/.  To  provide  facilities  for  the  use  of  such  United  States  or  other 
American  forces  as  may  be  required  for  protection  against  external 
aggression. 

g.  In  some  cases  to  provide  forces  for  augmenting  United  States 
forces  outside  this  Hemisphere. 

17.  On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  U.S.  objectives  may  be  stated 
with  specific  reference  to  (1)  the  role  of  each  Latin  American  armed 
force  in  collective  hemisphere  defense  and  (2)  the  character  of  the 
training,  equipment  and  doctrine  of  the  armed  force  to  be  maintained 
by  each  Latin  American  country : 

a.  With  respect  to  roles  in  hemisphere  defense,  it  is  envisaged  that 
each  Latin  American  armed  force  should  be  capable  of  maintaining 
security  within  its  own  territory,  including  prevention  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  disturbances,  prevention  of  clandestine  enemy  operations, 
defense  against  isolated  attacks  or  raids,  protection  of  the  sources  and 
installations  of  strategic  materials,  assistance  as  appropriate  in  the 
protection  of  vital  lines  of  communications,  and  local  security  of  bases 
and  military  facilities.  Beyond  these  roles  applicable  to  each  Latin 
American  armed  force,  certain  countries  should  be  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  additional  tasks  as  appropriate. 
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h.  As  a  long-range  objective,  the  United  States  seeks  the  com¬ 
plete  standardization  along  U.S.  lines  of  the  training,  equipment 
and  doctrine  of  the  armed  force  of  each  Latin  American  country. 

CONCLUSIONS 

18.  In  global  war,  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
U.S.  access  to  its  resources  and  manpower  would  be  essential  to  the 
transoceanic  projection  of  major  U.S.  offensive  power. 

19.  To  minimize  diversion  of  U.S.  forces  for  defense  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  the  United  States  should  make  every  effort  to  assure 
the  availability  and  use  of  indigenous  armed  forces  in  Latin  America 
for  the  execution  of  military  tasks  within  their  capabilities. 

20.  The  security  interests  of  the  United  States  would  be  advanced 
by  the  maintenance  and  further  development  of  inter- American  mili¬ 
tary  collaboration,  including  standardization,  continued  military 
orientation  of  the  Latin  American  states  toward  the  United  States, 
and  development  of  agreed  collective  defense  plans. 

21.  The  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  constitutes 
the  political  framework  of  the  regional  defense  arrangement  required 
to  secure  Latin  American  participation  in  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Because  of  its  position  among  the  American  republics, 
it  devolves  upon  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  these  arrangements.  Existing  U.S.  policies  respecting 
Inter-American  military  collaboration  should  be  continued. 

22.  Further  measures  are  now  required  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  promote  sound  collective  security  and  to  accomplish  in  the  event 
of  war  the  prompt  and  effective  implementation  of  an  agreed  plan 
for  hemisphere  defense.  As  the  first  measure  to  this  end  a  Western 
Hemisphere  Defense  Scheme,  in  form  acceptable  to  this  Government 
should  be  evolved  within  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board.7  This 
Defense  Scheme  should  be  within  the  general  framework  of  the  U.S. 
military  concept,  principles  and  objectives  for  collective  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  should  include  a  statement  of  the 
strategic  aims  and  defense  principles  of  the  American  states  for  the 
collective  security  of  the  zone  established  in  the  Rio  Treaty. 

23.  As  the  next  step,  the  United  States  should  seek  to  obtain  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  Latin  American  governments  of  the  Hemisphere  Defense 
Scheme. 

24.  When  all  or  a  sufficient  number  of  the  American  states  have 
approved  the  Hemisphere  Defense  Scheme,  it  should  be  the  basis  for 
the  formulation  by  United  States  and  Latin  American  military  rep- 


7  For  the  IADB’s  “Common  Defense  Scheme  for  the  American  Continent,” 
October  27,  1950,  see  footnote  2  to  Secretary  Marshall’s  letter  to  Secretary 
Aclaeson,  December  16,  1950,  p.  679. 
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resentatives  of  the  military  role  of  each  of  the  American  states  in 
the  collective  defense  of  the  Hemisphere.8 

25.  When  these  roles  are  formulated,  the  United  States  should 
support  necessary  and  desirable  measures  leading  to  the  acceptance 
by  the  various  governments  of  their  military  roles  in  Hemisphere 
defense. 

26.  When  the  Western  Hemisphere  Defense  Scheme  is  approved 
by  the  United  States  and  the  other  American  republics  and  upon  con¬ 
sequent  acceptance  of  military  roles  the  United  States  should  then 
prepare  for  its  own  purposes  a  careful  estimate  of  the  requirement 
of  each  of  the  other  American  republics  for  the  maintenance  of  forces 
essential  to  Hemisphere  defense.  These  estimates  should  senre  as  a 
guide  in  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  such  mutual  assistance 
among  the  American  republics  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
implementation  of  the  Hemisphere  Defense  Scheme. 

27.  The  United  States  should  seek  to  persuade  the  Latin  American 
nations  to  minimize  their  military  expenditures  in  time  of  peace  by 
maintaining  only  those  armed  forces  necessary  to  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions  for  collective  defense.  To  accomplish  the  foregoing  it  may  be 
necessary  in  some  cases  for  the  United  States : 

a.  To  assist  Latin  American  nations  to  obtain  from  U.S.  sources 
the  armaments  required  for  the  maintenance  of  such  forces. 

b.  To  encourage  and  advise  Latin  American  nations  through  U.S. 
missions  and  other  training  media  to  make  optimum  use  of  their  forces 
in  the  interests  of  collective  defense. 

28.  The  development  and  implementation  of  this  program  at  all 
stages  as  well  as  the  timing  of  individual  steps  should  be  carried  out 
with  the  closest  coordination  between  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  and  should  be  guided  by : 9 

a.  The  military  requirements  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of 
war. 

b.  The  strategic  justification  for  the  defense  roles  assumed  by  the 
American  republics. 

c.  The  need,  for  limitation  or  exclusion  of  extra-Hemisphere  mili¬ 
tary  influence  in  Latin  America. 

d.  The  economic  condition  of  each  Latin  American  state. 


*  In  a  memorandum  of  Mareh  2,  1950.  to  Mr.  Barber.  Mr.  Dreier  had  mentioned 
that  Max  W.  Bishop,  State  Department  representative  on  the  NSC  Staff,  had  un¬ 
successfully  attempted  to  secure  Defense  Department  approval  of  this  additional 
sentence “the  formulation  of  these  roles  should  be  carried  out  with  the  closest 
coordination  between  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense.”  (710.5/3-250) 
"The  equivalent  sentence  in  the  NSC  Staff’s  draft  of  February  14,  1950.  read: 
“The  development  and  imnlementation  of  this  program  should  he  guided 
by :  .  .  .”  (720.5  MAP/2-1450)  According  to  the  memorandum  cited  in  footnote  8 
above,  the  altered  language  in  later  drafts  represented  a  compromise  with  the 
State  Department’s  proposal  there  mentioned. 
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e.  Relative  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  U.S.  assistance  to  foreign 
countries. 

/.  Political  factors  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  inter-American  relationships  such  as  those  involving 
political  instability. 

731.5622/2-2851 

Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  ( Miller )  to  the  Consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ( Dulles ) 

secret  [Washington,]  June  1,  1950. 

Export  of  Jet  Aircraft  to  Venezuela 

In  our  conversation  on  May  24  you  expressed  concern  over  our 
possible  export  to  Venezuela  of  jet  aircraft,  and  the  fact  that  the 
British  had  already  begun  to  do  so.  I  have  drawn  up  for  your  further 
information  and  background  certain  of  the  considerations  which  the 
Department  is  weighing  in  arriving  at  a  decision  on  whether  to  per¬ 
mit  the  export  of  U.S.  jet  aircraft  to  Venezuela,  and  the  reasons  why 
it  was  considered  impracticable  at  the  time  to  seek  an  understanding 
with  the  British  on  this  matter. 

Discussion:  The  present  Government  of  Venezuela  has  during 
the  last  six  months  acquired  four  jet  aircraft  from  the  de  Haviland 
Corporation  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Venezuelan  Air  Force.  It  is 
understood  from  our  Air  Attache  in  Caracas  that  the  Venezuelan 
Government  has  under  order  an  additional  four  jet  aircraft  and  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  another  12  from  this  firm  to  be  delivered 
during  the  next  year.  Venezuela,  which  at  the  moment  has  no  serious 
foreign  exchange  problem,  has  thus  become  the  second  country  in 
Latin  America  to  acquire  jet  aircraft.  Argentina,  which  purchased 
slightly  under  100  jets  from  the  de  Ilaviland  Corporation  in  1947, 
was  the  first  to  do  so. 

This  latest  action  on  the  part  of  Venezuela  in  acquiring  British 
“jets”  in  preference  to  U.S.  jet  aircraft  has,  of  course,  caused  great 
concern  to  the  Air  Force.  Ever  since  September,  1948,  when  the  Lock¬ 
heed  F-80  was  declared  “standard  for  purchase”  by  the  Air  Force, 
the  Air  Missions  in  Latin  America  have  conducted  a  persuasive  cam¬ 
paign  in  favor  of  U.S.  jet  aircraft.  General  Vandenberg,  in  a  letter 
of  January  28,  1949  to  the  President  of  the  Lockheed  Corporation, 
advised  him  to  “go  flat  out  for  this  business”  in  Latin  America,  since 
the  Air  Force  had  had  to  make  a  major  cut-back  in  its  own  procure¬ 
ment.  This  stimulation  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Lockheed  was  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  any  defense  scheme  known 
to  the  Department  which  required  the  use  of  high  potential  aircraft 
by  any  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  The  concern  of  the  Air 
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Force  is  now  compounded  by  a  report  from  a  Lockheed  representa¬ 
tive  in  Latin  America  that,  as  an  aftermath  of  the  Venezuelan  pur¬ 
chase,  Colombia,  Brazil  and  possibly  Mexico  are  interested  in 
acquiring  de  Haviland  jet  aircraft  which  can  be  purchased,  with 
armament  included,  at  a  cost  estimated  to  be  50%  less  than  the  Lock¬ 
heed  F-80’s,  and  under  conditions  of  sale  which  are  far  less  restrictive. 

Peru  to  date  is  the  only  Latin  American  country  which  has  mani¬ 
fested  a  concrete  interest  in  U.S.  jets  in  spite  of  persuasive  sales  efforts. 
Even  Peru,  however,  was  hesitant  on  account  of  the  cost,  and  canceled 
its  order  for  four  F-80’s  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  reluctant  to  approve  an  export  license.1  The  view  of  the 
Department  in  the  Peruvian  case  was  based  primarily  on  the  obvious 
lack  at  that  time  of  any  hemisphere  defense  role  for  Peru,  or  any 
other  Latin  American  country,  which  would  require  expensive  high 
potential  fighter  aircraft,  and  the  heavy  drain  on  the  Peruvian  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  cost  of  this  equipment. 

These  developments  are  inescapably  linked  with  the  Venezuelan 
case  and  have  a  bearing  on  the  present  decision  confronting  the  De¬ 
partment  of  whether  to  grant  an  export  to  Venezuela  of  the  four  F-80 
jet  aircraft  rejected  by  Peru,  in  the  event  that  the  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment  should  indicate  a  desire  to  purchase  them. 

In  conversations  with  the  Departments  of  the  Air  Force  and  De¬ 
fense  on  this  subject,  the  Department  has  stressed  the  impropriety  of 
stimulating  the  sale  of  costly  weapons  to  Latin  America  unless  they 
were  essential  for  hemisphere  defense  plans.  The  Department  has 
explained  that,  just  as  the  military  have  their  plans  for  the  defense 
of  the  hemisphere,  the  State  Department  has  its  security  plans,  among 
which  the  political  cooperation  and  economic  productivity  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  regarded  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
Department  has,  therefore,  emphasized  that  it  is  just  as  anxious  to 
avoid  any  action  that  would  jeopardize  these  two  factors,  as  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  is  anxious  to  promote  their  ideas  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  hemisphere  defense  equipment,  etc. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  informed  us  in  these  discus¬ 
sions  that  the  present  strategic  plans  for  the  air  defense  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  region  are  predicated  on  the  ability  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
to  protect  their  coasts  from  submarine-launched  attacks.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  stated,  the  use  of  jet  fighters  such  as  the  Lockheed  F-SO's 
used  by  our  Air  Force  are  essential.  The  Department  has  advised  the 
Department  of  Defense  that,  if  it  is  ready  to  certify  in  writing  that 


1  In  a  note  to  the  Peruvian  Embassy  of  April  4, 1950,  the  Department  had  denied 
Peru’s  request  for  an  export  license,  which  had  been  pending  since  November  3, 
1949.  (923.537/4^450)  Peru,  previously  informed  of  the  Department’s  attitude, 
had  already  lost  interest  in  the  planes.  (Files  423.118  and  923.526  for  1950) 
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they  consider  that  jet  fighters  are  an  essential  requirement  for  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  defense  role,  the  Department  will  not  oppose  the  acquisition 
by  Venezuela  of  jet  aircraft,  either  through  private  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  or  under  the  M DAP.* 2 

Since  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Air  Force  has  strongly 
backed  the  efforts  of  American  producers  to  sell  jet  aircraft  to  Latin 
American  countries  has  been  the  fact  that  sales  by  the  British  have 
already  taken  place,  the  Department  considered  whether  we  might 
get  the  British  to  agree  to  prohibit  further  sales  in  that  area.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  with  the  Office  of  European  Affairs,  we  were  informed 
that,  while  we  might  obtain  from  the  British  an  agreement  to  with¬ 
hold  certain  types  of  armaments,  such  as  jet  planes,  from  Latin 
America,  if  we  did  likewise,  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  get  the 
British  to  agree  not  to  sell  such  weapons  there  if  we  intended  there¬ 
upon  to  pre-empt  the  market  for  ourselves. 

You  will  see  from  the  above  report  of  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  that  it  would  be  most  unlikely  that  agreement  could 
be  reached  within  this  Government  to  withhold  the  sale  of  all  jet 
aircraft  to  Latin  America.  In  fact,  if  our  Defense  Department  makes 
strategic  plans  which  require  the  governments,  such  as  Venezuela,3 
we  could  not  very  well,  in  my  opinion,  bind  ourselves  with  the  British 
not  to  make  such  planes  available. 

Furthermore,  it  is  likely  that  the  Latin  American  countries  would 
learn  of  any  effort  we  might  make  to  get  the  British  to  restrict  the 
export  of  arms  to  them  and  would  resent  such  action  on  our  part  as 
being  excessively  paternalistic.  Finally,  we  must  recognize  that,  since 
two  Latin  American  countries  already  have  jet  aircraft,  it  is  even 
more  difficult  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case  for  us  to  attempt  to 
prevent  others  from  getting  them.4 * 6 

The  President  recently  approved  a  policy  paper  drafted  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  on  inter-American  military  cooperation.® 
Should  you  wish  to  look  this  paper  over,  Mr.  Dreier  of  the  Office  of 
Regional  American  Affairs  will  be  glad  to  bring  it  up  to  you.  This 
paper  sets  forth  the  steps  which  should  now  be  taken  in  order  to 
clarify  the  basis  for  military  cooperation  with  each  of  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  republics.  The  principal  steps  outlined  are:  (a)  preparation  by 


s  Correspondence  on  this  subject  between  the  Departments  <of  State  and  Defense 

is  in  files  731.5622  and  731.5811  for  1950. 

3  Apparent  omission  of  a  clause. 

4  In  a  memorandum  of  March  29,  1950,  to  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Dreier,  in  summariz¬ 

ing  discussion  within  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  of  an  approach  to  the 
British  on  this  subject,  stated,  in  addition  to  the  points  mentioned  above :  “It 
is  doubtful  that  the  Secretary  would  wish  to  raise  this  controversial  issue  with 
the  British  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  other  difficult  questions  of  major 
importance  are  being  discussed.”  (723.5  MAP/3-2950) 

6  Reference  is  to  NSC  56/2,  p.  628. 
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the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  of  a  hemisphere  defense  scheme  5 
( J )  preparation  by  the  Defense  Department  in  consultation  with  the 
State  Department  of  a  specific  role  for  each  Datin  American  country 
within  the  above  defense  scheme,  ( c )  agreement  of  each  Latin  Ameii- 
can  country  to  be  sought  on  its  defense  role.  WTien  these  roles  aie  es¬ 
tablished  they  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  measuring  the  requirements 
for  military  equipment  of  each  country.  The  Department  is  charged 
with  coordinating  the  implementation  of  the  policy  paper  and  we  have 
already  expressed  to  the  Defense  Department  the  necessity  for  iheir 
formulating  without  delay  the  defense  roles  which  are  to  be  discussed 
with  Latin  American  countries. 

Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 


S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  56  Series 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Matthews ) 
to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security  Council  {Lay) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  July  15,  1950. 

Subject:  First  Progress  Deport  on  NSC  56/2.  “United  States  Policy 
Toward  Inter- American  Military  Collaboration”. 

NSC  56/2  was  approved  as  Governmental  policy  on  May  19,  1950. 
It  is  requested  that  this  Progress  Report  dated  July  1,  1950  be  cir¬ 
culated  to  the  members  of  the  Council  for  their  information. 

1.  The  Department  of  State,  Defense,  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
have  each  designated  a  responsible  officer  1  to  facilitate  contact  and 
collaboration  among  the  Departments  in  the  execution  of  the  policy 
and  procedures  set  forth  in  the  paper.  Two  meetings  of  representatives 
have  been  held. 

2.  The  policy  incorporated  in  the  above-mentioned  paper  continues 
the  main  policies  and  activities  in  effect  prior  to  the  adoption  of  NSC 
56/2.  The  chief  activities  which  are  therefore  being  continued  are : 
(a)  maintenance  of  training  missions  in  Latin  America ;  (&)  training 
of  Latin  American  nationals  in  the  United  States;  (<?)  joint  planning 
for  hemisphere  defense;  (d)  transfer  of  military  equipment.  Progress 
may  be  noted  in  all  of  these  matters  with  the  exception  of  the  transfer 
of  military  equipment,  which  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  low 
priority  accorded  Latin  American  nations  under  MDAP  and  the  high 
costs  of  equipment  under  that  program. 

3.  The  staff  of  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board  has  completed 
a  current  plan  2  for  a  hemisphere  defense  scheme  as  called  for  in 


’■James  E.  Webb,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  said  in  a  letter  of  June  2,  1950,  to 
Secretary  Johnson  that  Mr.  Dreier  would  have  primary  responsibility  within 
the  State  Department  for  implementation  of  the  policy  embodied  in  NSC  56/2. 
(720.5  MAP/6-250) 

*  Document  T-03,  June  20, 1950  (not  printed) . 
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NSC  56/2.  The  document  has  been  distributed  to  representatives  of 
all  American  republics,  with  a  view  to  its  approval  following  careful 
study  and  discussion. 

4 he  Department  of  State  has  just  received  a  copy  of  this  plan  and 
it  is  now  under  joint  study  by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense.3 

H.  F  reeman  Matthews 


3  Documentation  on  discussion  within  the  Department  of  the  preliminary  draft 
(Document  T-03)  of  the  hemisphere  defense  scheme  is  in  file  371.5  for  19-50. 


731.5621/7-2050 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  John  W.  Black  of  the  Office  of  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Northern  European  A  ffairs  to  the  Officer  in  Charge , 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  Affairs  ( Jackson ) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  July  20,  1950. 

Subject:  Sale  of  British  Destroyers  to  Venezuela. 

In  a  note  dated  October  6,  1949  1  Venezuela  made  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  the  possible  purchase  of  U.S.  destroyers  for  their  Navy.  In  reply 
we  stated  that  the  matter  would  be  given  consideration  but  appar¬ 
ently  no  immediate  action  was  taken.  In  December  word  was  received 
from  Caracas  that  the  British  were  negotiating  with  the  Venezuelans 
for  the  sale  of  three  destroyers  and  that  these  negotiations  were  well 
advanced.  Both  the  Embassy  and  our  military  people  in  Caracas 
expressed  concern  over  this  development  but  suggested  that  the  deal 
might  be  blocked  if  the  U.S.  acted  quickly  by  making  one  destroyer 
available  immediately  on  a  cash  or  loan  basis  and  by  beginning  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  construction  of  three  more.  We  replied  by  saying  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  constructing  three  destroyers  and  subse¬ 
quently  announced  our  willingness  to  send  a  special  commission  to 
Caracas  to  discuss  the  matter.  No  action  was  taken  with  regard  to 
the  immediate  transfer  of  one  destroyer.  Although  it  appeared  for 
a  time  that  these  moves  might  be  enough  to  stall  the  British  negotia¬ 
tions,  such  was  not  the  case.  The  proposed  commission  was  never 
invited  by  Venezuela  and  during  the  latter  part  of  June  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  two  destroyers  from  British  Vickers  was  signed. 

The  problem  of  sales  of  military  equipment  to  Latin  America  by 
European  countries  has  been  of  continuing  concern  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  In  March  of  this  year  Defense  officials  expressed  to  the 
Department  their  irritation  regarding  the  sale  of  British  jet  planes  to 
Venezuela.  At  a  meeting  attended  by  interested  officers  in  ARA  and 


1  Not  printed. 
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Mr.  Satterthwaite 2  of  BNA  it  was  decided  that  no  objections  to  these 
sales  should  be  voiced  to  the  British. 

After  reviewing  the  facts  of  the  present  case,  it  would  appear  that 
both  the  slowness  of  the  U.S.  to  respond  to  Venezuela’s  interest  in 
procuring  ships  and  the  probability  that  the  British  offer  was  more 
attractive  than  any  that  this  country  might  be  expected  to  make, 
goes  far  to  explain  why  the  British  were  successful  in  making  this 
sale.  Lacking  any  evidence  of  unfair  business  practices  on  the  part  of 
the  British  and  in  the  absence  of  any  understanding  or  agreement 
with  the  British  not  to  sell  military  items  to  Venezuela,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  grounds  for  a  complaint  by  the  U.S.  in  this  matter. 

BNA  has  taken  the  position  that  there  should  be  no  approach  to 
the  British  regarding  such  sales  until  a  definite  agreement  is  reached 
between  the  Department  and  the  Defense  Establishment  regarding 
the  amount  and  types  of  military  supplies  which  should  be  furnished 
to  Latin  American  countries  in  the  light  of  individual  and  hemi¬ 
sphere  security  requirements.  Once  such  an  agreement  is  reached  it 
would  be  advisable  to  consult  with  the  British  in  order  to  obtain  their 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  any  balanced  military  program  for  that 
area. 


2  Livingston  Lord  Satterthwaite,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs. 


796B. 00/8-850 

Draft  Paper 1  for  the  National  Security  Council 2  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs  ( Dreier ) 

secret  [Washington,]  August  3,  1950. 

Subject:  Military  Assistance  for  Korea  from  Latin  America. 
Problem : 

To  determine  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
respect  to  the  extension  by  the  Latin  American  countries  of  military 
assistance  to  the  UN  forces  in  Korea.3 


Several  memoranda  which  accompany  the  source  text  of  this  paper  (in  file 
796B.00_for  August  1950)  indicate  together  that  it  was  not  revised  before  its 
submission  to  the  Defense  Department  as  an  enclosure  to  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Matthews  to  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  Burns,  August  9,  1950,  p.  648.  In  a  memorandum 
of  August  7  to  Aaron  S.  Brown,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  said  in  part  that  the  paper  had  its  origin  in  discussions  between 
himself,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Dreier.  (796B.00/8-850) 

2  In  a  memorandum  of  August  7  to  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Miller  said  in  part  that 
the  Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs  had  suggested  the  best  wav  to  have  the 
memorandum  considered  would  be  to  have  Mr.  Matthews  send  it  to  General  Burns 
rather  than  submit  it  to  the  NSC.  (796B.00/S-850) 

“^or  the  0jerall  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  regarding  contributions  to  the 
UN  Command  in  Korea  by  other  UN  members,  see  volume  vii. 
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Discussion : 

Ever  since  the  North  Korean  forces  launched  their  aggression 
against  the  Eepublic  of  Korea,  and  the  UN  decided  upon  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  that  aggression,  two  facts  have  stood  out  most  clearly 
with  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  Latin  American  countries : 

1.  All  of  them  have  expressed  their  full  support  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  UN  and  by  the  United  States. 

2.  While  indicating  their  desire  to  be  of  assistance,  they  want  to  be 
told  by  the  United  States  what  kind  of  assistance  is  wanted  from 
them,  before  they  make  any  offers. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  even  the  largest  Latin  American 
governments  that  they  lack  the  necessary  military  training  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  logistical  support  for  an  effective  contribution  to  United 
Nations  military  forces.  Informal  conversations  are  being  held  with 
representatives  of  individual  countries  in  order  to  inform  them  of  the 
military  requirement  in  Korea.4  It  is  clear,  however,  that  so  long  as 
it  is  necessary  to  count  upon  other  countries  not  only  to  provide  man¬ 
power  but  also  to  meet  the  cost  of  equipment  and  logistics  support 
for  any  troops  sent  to  Korea,  it  is  virtually  out  of  the  question  for 
Latin  American  countries  to  be  expected  to  provide  any  effective 
forces.  In  view  of  the  limited  resources  of  Latin  American  countries, 
the  positive  assistance  of  this  Government  will  be  essential  to  any 
effective  military  contribution  from  Latin  America. 

Consideration  of  whether  this  Government  should  under  these  cir- 
ciunstances  encourage  Latin  American  military  assistance  to  Korea  in¬ 
volves  an  analysis  of  the  benefits  which  the  participation  of  Latin 
American  countries  in  the  Korean  conflict  might  bring  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  felt  that  the  following  factors  deserve  special  attention : 

1.  From  the  viewpoint  of  manpower  alone,  it  would  appear  desir¬ 
able  to  tap  the  resources  of  Latin  America  at  this  stage  of  world  con¬ 
flict  with  Soviet  Communism  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  commitment 
of  United  States  manpower.  There  exists  in  Latin  America  a  relatively 
large  potential  fighting  force  and  a  considerable  disposition  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  UN  effort  to  restore  peace  and  security.  It  appears  desirable 
that  the  present  opportunity  of  using  this  manpower  not  be  lost. 

2.  The  political  advantage  of  active  participation  by  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  in  the  UN  action  in  Korea  (or  in  any  other  similar 
situation)  would  be  enormous.  The  Latin  American  peoples  as  a  whole 
are  relatively  remote  from  the  Asian  scene  and  they  are  tempted  by 
the  thought,  which  is  encouraged  by  Communist  propaganda,  that  the 
present  crisis  is  merely  a  struggle  for  power  between  the  USA  and 


*  In  a  memorandum  of  August  5,  1950,  to  Mr.  Miller  and  the  other  geographical 
bureau  chiefs,  Mr.  Merchant  said  in  part  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  stated 
it  was  desirable  that  units  offered  for  Korean  duty  should  be  of  battalion  strength, 
fully  equipped,  and  supplied  for  at  least  60  days  upon  arrival  in  a  zone  of  opera¬ 
tions.  (795B. 5/8-550) 
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USSR.  If,  however,  Latin  American  troops  participate  with  the  UN 
forces,  the  nationalism  and  patriotism  of  the  Latin  American  people 
will  be  aroused  in  support  of  the  entire  UN  action  against  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression.  The  Latin  American  countries  will  be  accordingly 
more  closely  than  ever  lined  with  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  at  large,  and  more  directly  committed  to  the  UN.  _ 

3.  A  further  political  advantage  from  the  active  participation  of 
Latin  Americans  in  the  UN  action  in  Korea  concerns  the  attitude 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  towards  Communism  at  home.  The 
commitment  of  Latin  American  manpower  against  aggressive  Com¬ 
munism  in  Korea  will  also  arouse  public  opinion  in  Latin  America 
more  firmly  than  ever  against  Communist  programs  and  activities 
within  their  own  countries.  Since  a  major  concern  of  the  United 
States  with  repect  to  Latin  America  under  wartime  conditions  is  the 
possibility  of  sabotage  of  the  production  and  transportation  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials,  a  strong  public  support  of  the  UN  position  against 
Communist  aggression  should  have  far-reaching  consequences  favor¬ 
able  to  our  interests  in  Latin  America. 

Reports  from  Latin  America  as  of  August  3  indicate  a  considerable 
desire  on  the  part  of  governments  and  people  in  Latin  America  to 
participate  in  the  UN  military  action  in  Korea.  However,  there  are 
also  indications  that  the  initial  enthusiasm  has  already  passed  its 
peak  and  may  be  expected  to  drop  rapidly  if  the  United  States  does 
not  give  it  positive  support  and  guidance. 

It  is  recognized  that  practical  military  considerations  point  to  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  would  be  encountered  in  utilizing  troops  from  various 
Latin  American  countries  under  the  Unified  Command  of  the  United 
States.  These  considerations  should  be  weighed  against  the  advan¬ 
tages  mentioned  above.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  view 
of  the  uncertain  future  outlook  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  new  outbreaks  of  Communist  aggression,  our  manpower 
requirements  may  increase  greatly  within  a  year  or  more.  The  train¬ 
ing  and  use  of  Latin  American  troops  may  well  be  found  useful  with 
respect  to  some  future  development  in  another  part  of  the  world,  even 
if  not  entirely  effective  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Korean  problem 
alone. 

Under  present  legislation,  it  is  not  possible  to  transfer  to  Latin 
America  military  equipment  from  the  United  States  Government 
except  at  100  percent  cash  reimbursement  (with  the  exception  of 
extremely  limited  supplies  of  surplus).  On  the  basis  of  past  attempts, 
it  appears  unlikely  that  Congress  would  provide  legislation  under 
which  grants  of  military  equipment  could  be  made  directly  to  Latin 
American  countries  for  use  in  their  homelands,  unless  a  threat  of 
aggression  became  far  more  likely  there.  However,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
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sible  in  view  of  the  strong  feeling  that  exists  in  Congress  regarding 
the  necessity  for  utilizing  troops  from  other  countries,  that  Congress 
might  adopt  legislation  permitting  the  grant  of  United  States  equip¬ 
ment  to  Latin  American  forces  that  were  organized  specifically  for 
participation  in  the  UN  action  in  Korea  or  elsewhere. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  even  without  special  legislation  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  United  States  Government  to  transfer  military 
equipment  and  other  supplies  to  forces  which  are  being  organized 
specifically  for  participation  in  combat  side  by  side  with  American 
troops  under  UN  auspices. 

Two  general  approaches  may  be  indicated  for  the  organization  of 
Latin  American  forces  for  use  in  Korea.  On  the  one  hand,  special 
forces  could  be  developed  in  a  few  of  the  larger  countries,  notably 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Mexico.  These  would  retain  their  national 
identity,  and  arrangements  for  their  training  and  equipment  would 
be  made  directly  with  their  respective  governments. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  envisage  the  creation  of  a 
collective  Latin  American  force  pursuant  to  a  decision  of  the  govern¬ 
ments,  possibly  through  the  OAS,  that  such  a  force  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  under  the  authority  and  command  of  the  UN  Unified  Command 
(United  States  Government).  Such  a  force,  consisting  initially 
of  one  division,  might  be  assembled  from  all  or  most  countries  and 
trained  by  the  United  States  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Countries  having  some  equipment  that  would  be  of  use  might 
contribute  it,  but,  in  the  main,  logistic  support  would  come  from  the 
United  States.  The  advantage  to  us  would  be  the  net  increase  in  the 
manpower  available  for  purposes  for  which  United  States  troops 
are  now  being  employed  and  might  otherwise  have  to  be  employed  in 
increasing  numbers. 

The  political  advantage  of  the  second  approach,  namely,  the  col¬ 
lective  force,  would  be  greater  in  that  it  would  involve  the  enlist¬ 
ment  of  men  from  a  larger  number  of  countries  and  thereby  widen  the 
desirable  political  effects  mentioned  above. 

Meetings  held  by  the  Latin  American  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  past  few  days,  concerning  the  Korean  situation, 
have  emphasized  the  need  of  a  positive  statement  of  policy  from  the 
United  States  on  the  question  of  assistance  which  the  Latin  American 
countries  should  give  to  the  UN  in  Korea.  These  meetings  have  also 
emphasized  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Latin  American  countries  to 
approach  a  world  problem  of  this  character  in  a  collective  manner. 
Individual  countries,  sensing  their  weakness,  tend  to  find  strength 

496-362 — 77 - 42 
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through  their  association  in  a  group.  It  is  not  suprising,  therefore,  that 
in  these  meetings,  as  reported  to  the  Department,  prominent  consider¬ 
ation  has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of  creating  a  Latin  American 
military  force  for  Korea,  and  to  the  utilization  of  the  machinery  of  the 
OAS  to  facilitate  such  a  plan. 

Conclusions : 

1.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  both  from  the  domestic 
and  foreign  viewpoints,  to  have  Latin  American  forces  participate 
in  the  UN  action  in  Korea  or  in  another  similar  situation  should  one 
develop  in  the  future. 

2.  It  is  necessary  that  the  United  States  take  the  initiative  to  obtain 
such  participation,  and  provide  the  necessary  training,  equipment  and 
other  logistic  support  to  put  effective  Latin  American  forces  in  the 
field.  If  the  United  States  does  not  assume  enthusiastic  leadership  and 
responsibility  in  support  of  a  program,  it  would  fail  with  disastrous 
political  consequences. 

3.  A  few  of  the  larger  Latin  American  countries  could  organize 
large  enough  national  forces  for  service  in  Korea  if  the  United  States 
gave  full  assistance. 

4.  There  are  political  advantages  to  obtaining  Latin  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  form  of  a  collective  force  representing  as  many  of  the 
twenty  countries  as  possible,  as  compared  with  the  contribution  of 
national  forces  from  only  a  few  countries. 

Recommendations : 

1.  That  the  above  conclusions  be  approved. 

2.  That  arrangements  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
the  military  authorities  of  any  Latin  American  countries  now  offering 
a  specific  number  of  troops,  to  accept  the  offer  and  train  and  equip 
those  forces  for  eventual  participation  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

3.  That  in  addition  to  No.  2  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
develop  immediately  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  Latin  American  force 
on  the  basis  of  the  approval  of  other  American  governments  and  in 
which  volunteers  from  any  Latin  American  country  could  enlist.  Upon 
approval  of  such  a  plan  by  the  President,  and  subject  to  any  necessary 
consultation  with  or  approval  by  the  Congress,  the  plan  should  be 
communicated  by  the  State  Department  to  the  other  American  govern¬ 
ments  with  a  view  to  their  collective  endorsement  of  it. 
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796B.00/S-S50 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program  ( Ohly )  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Regional  American 
Affairs  ( Dreier ) 


secret  [Washington,]  August  8,  1950. 

Subject :  Proposed  Letter  to  General  Burns  1  With  Respect  to  Raising 
and  Equipping  a  Latin  American  Force  for  Eventual  Participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Korean  Conflict 

1.  Although  I  have  several  serious  reservations  with  respect  to  the 
attached  proposed  letter  to  General  Burns  and  the  enclosure  thereto,2 
I  am  concurring  therein  for  S/MDA  because  of  my  understanding 
that  you  wish  to  get  this  matter  urgently  to  Defense  for  further 
consideration.  The  nature  of  my  comments  and  reservations  are  set 
forth  in  the  two  succeeding  paragraphs,  and  I  would  appreciate  their 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Matthews  when  the  proposed 
letter  is  submitted  for  his  signature.3 

2.  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  before  any  commitments  are  made, 
there  should  be  consultation  with  the  appropriate  Congressional 
leaders.  Such  consultation  should  be  directed  toward  determining 
whether  this  rather  calculated  and  long-range  program  should  (a)  be 
undertaken  at  all;  and  (b)  if  undertaken,  should  be  so  undertaken 
with  or  without  legislation.  The  attitude  of  many  Congressmen  to¬ 
ward  grant  aid  to  Latin  American  countries  has  been  such  that  any 
significant  step  in  this  direction  would  be  ill  advised  unless  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  thereof  were  made  known  and  fully  discussed  with  key 
Congressional  leaders.  In  the  event  that  legislation  should  be  recom¬ 
mended,  this  office  would  like  to  give  consideration  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  UN  Participa¬ 
tion  Act 4  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  Our  present  think¬ 
ing,  and  we  understand  the  thinking  of  Defense,  is  to  the  effect  that 
an  amendment  to  the  UK  Participation  Act  would  probably  be 
preferable. 

3.  My  gravest  concern  about  this  proposal  is  the  fact  that  how¬ 
ever  desirable  from  a  political  standpoint,  it  will  result  in  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  substantial  quantities  of  equipment  urgently  required  for  a 
large  number  of  other  programs  which  would  appear  to  have  a  very 
much  higher  priority.  Unless  the  long-range  political  advantages  of 


1  Infra. 

1  Supra. 

sMr.  Dreier  submitted  Mr.  Ohly’s  memorandum  to  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Matthews  with  a  brief  covering  memorandum  of  August  8,  1950.  (796B.00/8-850) 

4  Of  1945  ;  see  59  Stat.  G19. 
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creating  such  a  force  are  very  great  and  unless  such  force  'will,  in 
fact,  augment  tremendously  the  military  potential  of  the  free  world, 
I  am  quite  clear  that  the  need  for  the  equipment  which  it  would 
require  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  forces  of  other  nations,  I 
recognize  that  a  variety  of  considerations  must  be  weighed  in  reach¬ 
ing  a  final  judgment  on  this  subject,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
before  such  judgment  is  reached,  the  impact  of  this  equipment  diver¬ 
sion  on  other  programs  should  be  thoroughly  explored  and  taken  into 
account.* * * * 5 


6  A  penciled  marginal  note  reads :  “I’m  sure  the  factors  stressed  by  Mr.  Ohly 
will  be  thoroughly  aired  in  future  discussions  with  Defense  Dept.  J[ohn] 
C  D[reier]” 


796B.00/S— S50 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Matthews )  to  the  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Foreign  Military  Affairs  and  Military 
Assistance  {Burns) 


secret  Washington,  August  9,  1950. 

Dear  General  Burns  :  It  has  become  clear  that  little  if  any  mili¬ 
tary  contribution  can  be  expected  from  the  Latin  American  countries 
for  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  if  the  contributing  countries 
are  to  be  expected  to  assume  the  major  share  of  the  cost  of  equipping 
and  supporting  their  forces.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  decision 
of  the  National  Security  Council  on  June  29,  1950, 1  and  for  reasons 
related  not  only  to  our  world  policy  but  also  to  our  relations  with  the 
Latin  American  countries,  the  Department  is  most  anxious  that  a 
way  be  found  whereby  the  Latin  American  countries  may  make  an 
effective  military  contribution. 

TV  ith  this  in  mind,  I  send  you  the  attached  memorandum  2  which 
sets  forth  the  Department’s  opinion  3  on  this  subject  and  makes  certain 
specific  recommendations  for  action  directly  involving  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 

I  should  appreciate  it  if  you  will  inform  me  as  soon  as  possible  of 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  attached  memorandum. 

Sincerely  yours,  H.  Freeman  Matthews 


*  For  documentation  on  this  decision,  see  vol.  vir,  pp.  228  ff 

,  £efei:ence  is  to  Dreier’s  draft  paper  of  August  3,  1950,  p.  642. 

Marginal  notations  indicate  that  this  letter  and  its  enclosure  had  been  cleared 

SiffveaUS  °f  rnter'A™erioan  Affairs-  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and  United 

S’  aS  WeU  as  Wlth  the  staff  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
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795B. 5/9-1250 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Johnson )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Washington,  12  September  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  refer  to  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Mat¬ 
thews’  letter  of  9  August  1950, 1  transmitting  a  study  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  concerning  Latin  American  participation  in  the  Korean 
operation. 

These  proposals  have  been  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  who  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  Department  of  State 
as  to  the  desirability  of  Latin  American  forces  joining  the  unified  com¬ 
mand,  under  the  United  Nations’  aegis,  in  the  war  in  Korea.  They 
also  concur  in  the  view  of  that  Department  that  positive  United  States 
assistance  is  essential  to  any  effective  military  contributions  from 
Latin  America. 

In  view  of  the  problems  involved,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  feel 
that  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  existing  Latin  American  army  or  air 
combat  units  to  be  effectively  trained,  properly  equipped,  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  Korean  theater  in  time  for  participation  in  the  military 
operations  to  clear  South  Korea  of  the  North  Koreans.  However,  in 
view  of  the  long-range  potential  benefit  to  hemisphere  relations,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  feel  that  extraordinary  efforts  should  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  State  without  delay  to  obtain  offers  and  to 
facilitate  the  participation  of  such  units.  Certain  of  the  larger  Latin 
American  nations,  furthermore,  possess  naval  vessels  which,  if  im¬ 
mediately  proffered,  could,  in  all  probability,  be  used  in  such  combat 
operations.  It  is  also  possible  that  army,  navy,  and  air  units  from  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  Latin  American  nations  could  participate  in  the  United 
Nations  occupation  in  Korea  after  hostilities  have  ceased. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  recommend  that  prompt  action  be  taken  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  obtain  offers  of  completely  organized  and,  insofar  as  possible, 
fully  equipped  and  self-sustaining  army,  navy,  and  air  units  from  the 
Latin  American  nations  as  occupation  forces  in  Korea  or  for  combat 
operations  if  this  proves  possible.  While  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  have  army  units  of  not  less  than  1,000  total  strength,  and  air  units 
of  not  less  than  squadron  strength,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  organized  units  of  smaller  size  which  can  operate  under 
the  flag  of  the  offering  country.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend 
that  those  Latin  American  nations  which  are  unable  to  contribute 
organized  combat  military  units  be  encouraged  to  proffer  organized 
service  elements,  such  as  surgical  teams,  ambulance  units,  engineer 
detachments,  and  port  or  labor  battalions. 


1  Supra. 
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For  those  nations  which  could  not  make  contributions  of  battalion 
size  or  greater,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  give  sympathetic  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  organization  and  employment  in  the  Korean  opera¬ 
tion  of  some  such  units  as  an  Inter- American  F  orce  of  national  units, 
each  under  its  own  flag  and  preserving  its  own  national  identity,  pro¬ 
viding  the  plan  for  such  an  organization  is  worked  out  through  the 
appropriate  agency  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  namely 
the  Inter- American  Defense  Board,  and  subject  to  Department  of 
State  approval.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable  and  militarily  unsound 
for  the  United  States  to  attempt  at  present  to  organize,  train,  and 
equip  an  international  unit  composed  of  unorganized  volunteers  from 
the  several  Latin  American  nations.  Furthermore,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  consistently  opposed  the  organization  of  any  Lnited  Na¬ 
tions  force,  other  than  armed  guards,  in  lieu  of  the  forces  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  that  Organization  under  Article  43  of  the  Charter.2  Accordingly, 
the  general  recruitment  of  volunteers  under  United  Nations  aegis  of 
an  international  unit  from  Latin  America  is  opposed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  particularly  since  this  would  set  a  precedent.  The 
grouping  together  of  units  from  an  area  included  in  a  United  Nations 
security  arrangement  under  the  aegis  of  the  Unified  Command  for  the 
United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  pre¬ 
vious  positions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  welcome  offers  from  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  possessing  troop  transports  or  merchant  vessels  registered 
under  their  flags  to  provide  water  transportation  for  their  own  con¬ 
tingents  and  those  of  other  participating  countries. 

The  procedures  now  in  effect  between  our  respective  Departments, 
whereby  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  consulted  in  each  instance  prior 
to  the  acceptance  of  offers  of  military  assistance,  should,  of  course,  be 
followed  with  respect  to  offers  by  Latin  American  nations.  Once  the 
United  States  Government  has  accepted  a  firm  offer  of  assistance  from 
another  nation,  then  the  military  representatives  of  that  nation  will 
complete  negotiations  pertaining  to  the  assistance  directly  with  the 
United  States  military  department  concerned. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recognizes  that  many  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  will  not  be  able  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
some  of  the  equipment,  supplies  and  service  which  will  have  to  be 
provided  by  the  United  States  in  order  to  make  their  contribution 
of  armed  forces  effective.  As  you  know,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Treasury,  and  after  approval  by  the  Presi- 

3  For  text  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  signed  at  San  Francisco, 
June  28,  1945,  see  Department  of  State  Treaty  Series  (TS)  No.  993,  or  59  Stat. 
(pt.  2)  1031. 
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dent,  I  issued  on  1  September  1950  a  memorandum 3  to  the  military 
departments  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  furnishing  them  interim 
guidance  with  respect  to  this  problem,  which  is  of  world-wide  scope 
and  not  confined  to  the  Latin  American  area.  That  memorandum 
does  not,  however,  develop  the  possibilities  of  reimbursement  in  kind 
or  mutual  reciprocal  aid  among  the  participating  nations,  which  are 
matters  of  intergovernmental  scope.  The  Department  of  Defense 
would  be  prepared  to  assist  the  Departments  of  State  and  Treasury 
in  considering  and  resolving  them.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  regard 
the  solution  of  this  broad  problem  as  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  recommendations  for  the  acceptance  of  organized  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  units  except  on  a  reimbursable  basis  will  have  to  be  contingent 
upon  its  favorable  resolution. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  observe  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  convinced  that  the  inability  to  date  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
to  furnish  immediately  adequately  equipped  and  trained  combat 
forces  points  up  the  necessity  for  the  prompt  implementation  of  NSC 
5  6/2. 4 

Sincerely  yours,  Loins  Johnson 


8  This  memorandum  said  in  part : 

“The  several  Services  should  seek  arrangements  under  which  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  will  completely  equip  and  supply  their  forces.  To  the  extent  that  such 
complete  support  is  not  practicable  but  the  offer  is  otherwise  desirable,  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments  of  the  United  States  will  make  available  necessary  supplies 
or  services  on  a  basis  of  immediate  reimbursement  in  U.S.  dollars.  To  the  extent 
that  the  foreign  Government  cannot  make  prompt  reimbursement  in  U.S.  dollars, 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  foreign  government  will  negotiate  the  terms  of 
settlement.”  (795B.5/9-650) 

In  a  memorandum  of  September  14, 1950,  to  Mr.  Merchant,  Edward  W.  Doherty, 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Economic  Affairs  in  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs,  said 
in  part: 

“.  .  .  Mr.  Johnson’s  letter  of  September  12,  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  ex¬ 
pressly  states  that  the  acceptance  of  Latin  American  units,  except  on  a  reimburs¬ 
able  basis,  will  be  contingent  upon  the  conclusion  of  arrangements  among  the  par¬ 
ticipating  nations  for  reciprocal  aid  and  reimbursement  in  kind.  This  is  a  gross 
misconstruction  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  memorandum  of  September  1, 
which  was  to  permit  offers  of  military  assistance  to  be  accepted  without  hin¬ 
drance  from  issues  involving  compensation  or  reimbursement,  but  also  without 
prejudice  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  questions  of  reimbursement  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  foreign  government.”  (795B.5/9-1250) 

Additional  documentation  on  discussions  of  this  question  held  between  officials 
of  the  State,  Defense,  and  Treasury  Departments  prior  to  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Secretary  Marshall,  September  27,  1950  (p.  664),  is  in  deci¬ 
mal  file  795B.5  for  September  1950. 

4  Of  May  18,  1950,  p.  628. 


720.5621/9-1250 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Johnson )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

confidential  Washington,  12  September  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  You  will  recall  that  a  substantial  number 
of  patrol,  auxiliary  and  amphibious  vessels  were  sold  to  various  Other 
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American  Republics  under  the  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944.  Since  the  expiration  of  this  Act  in  1947,  there  has  been 
no  legal  authority  for  such  sales  until  the  passage  of  the  Mutus  1  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  329)  in  October  1949.  However, 
vessel  sales  under  that  law  were  not  practicable  because  of  the  “full 
cost”  provisions.  Public  Law  621,  81st  Congress,  approved  by  the 
President  on  26  July  1950,  has  amended  this  provision  to  permit  sales 
at  a  “fair  value  as  determined  by  the  President.” 

A  plan  for  hemispheric  defense  is  now  being  formulated  by  the 
Inter- American  Defense  Board.  This  plan  will  reaffirm  the  need  for 
the  standardization  of  military  equipment,  training  and  methods  of 
operation  among  all  countries  signatory  to  the  Rio  Treaty.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  principal  naval  responsibilities  assigned  by  this  plan 
to  the  Other  American  Republics  will  be  the  protection  of  their  lines 
of  sea  communications,  over  which  must  pass  the  major  portion  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  the  strategic  materials  supplied  to  us  by  those 
countries. 

Although  these  countries  have  indicated  their  desire  to  produce  a 
plan  of  hemispheric  defense  and  agree  to  it,  in  most  instances  they 
do  not  have  the  naval  equipment  to  make  such  plans  effective.  The 
publication  of  the  revised  wording  of  Section  408(e)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act 1  has  raised  the  expectation  and  hope  that,  at 
long  last,  the  purchase  of  excess  U.S.  naval  vessels  required  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board’s  plans  may 
soon  be  effected. 

In  light  of  the  above,  I  recommend  that  a  program  of  sale  of  excess 
U.S.  naval  vessels  to  certain  of  these  countries  be  finalized  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  that  the  countries  concerned  be  informed 
as  to  the  vessels  which  we  are  prepared  to  sell  to  them,  with  the  ap¬ 
proximate  prices.  Such  a  program  is  set  forth  on  the  inclosure.2  The 
prices  tabulated  in  the  inclosure  represent  the  total  of  the  following : 

1  Public  Law  621.  approved  July  6, 1950  (64  Stat.  373). 

aIn  a  memorandum  of  September  7,  1950,  to  Messrs.  Warren  and  Miller,  Dun¬ 
can  A.  D.  Mackay  of  the  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs  said  in  part  he  had 
learned  from  the  Defense  Department  that  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Matthews  had 
recommended  to  Mr.  Johnson  an  allocation  as  set  forth  above,  except  that 
Mr.  Matthews  had  suggested  only  one  cruiser  for  Argentina. 

“It.  is  understood  that  the  Navy  made  this  tentative  allocation  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  the  need  of  these  countries  for  these  ships  in  their  probable  role  in 
hemisphere  defense;  other  factors  considered  were  the  governments’  traditional 
friendship  to  the  United  States  and  whether  the  government  had  requested  this 
type  of  ship. 

Brazil  and  Chile,  as  you  may  know,  have  made  requests  for  the  exact  number 
of  cruisers  tentatively  allocated  for  them  by  the  Navy,  and  are  most  anxious 
to  purchase  them.  Argentina  has  requested  either  one  heavy  and  two  light 
cruisers,  or  two  heavy  and  two  light  cruisers,  as  well  as  a  number  more  DE’s 
than  are  proposed  by  the  Navy  be  allocated.”  (720.562/9-750) 
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a.  10%  of  tlie  acquisition  cost. 

b.  Cost  of  rehabilitation,  including  a  complete  filling  of  allowances 
and  correction  of  material  deficiencies. 

c.  Cost  of  three  weeks’  logistic  support  during  the  familiarization 
and  ready-for-sea  period. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  above  prices  should  be  inflexibly  adhered 
to  during  the  negotiations,  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
adhered  to.  Price  deviations  may  be  necessary  for  a  number  of  tech¬ 
nical  reasons,  such  as  the  desire  of  the  recipient  country  for  a  change 
in  the  ammunition  allowance,  equipage,  etc. 

If  you  concur  in  this  recommended  plan,  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  proceed  immediately  with  negotiations  with  the  naval  authorities 
of  the  countries  concerned.  When  negotiations  with  a  particular  coun¬ 
try  have  arrived  at  mutually  satisfactory  terms,  final  consummation 
of  the  sale  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  established  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  procedures  in  effect  for  Section  408(e)  of  the  Act. 

Sincerely  yours,  Louis  Johnson 


[Enclosure] 

Recommended  Sale  Program 


Ships  to  be 

Approximate 
sale  price 
to  be  used  for 
commence¬ 
ment  of 

Purchasing  country 

offered  for  sale 

negotiations 

Argentina 

2  CL 

$7,  935,  000 

1  DE 

1,  300,  000 

Brazil 

2  CL 

7,  935,  000 

1  AP,  8  DE* 

*5,  278,  300 

Chile 

2  CL 

7,  935,  000 

1  DE 

1,300,  000 

Colombia 

1  DE 

1,  300,  000 

Venezuela 

2  DE 

2,  600,  000 

Uruguay 

2  DE 

2,  600,  000 

Peruf 

3  DE 

|3,  900,  000 

*These  vessels  are  now  held  by  Brazil  under  Lend  Lease.  [Footnote  in  the 
source  text.]  . 

jNegotiations  to  commence  only  after  ratification  by  Peru  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (1947).  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  The  Peruvian  Government 
deposited  its  ratification  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
on  October  25,  1950.] 
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710.5/9-2650 

Memorandum  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American 

Affairs  ( Miller )  to  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 

(. Nitze ) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  September  26,  1950. 

In  connection  with  memorandum  of  September  25 1  from  Mr. 
McWilliams  transmitting  copy  118  of  NSC  68/1  “U.S.  Objectives  and 
Programs  for  National  Security”  and  annexes  thereto,2  there  is  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  my  personal  comments  on  these  documents  in  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  ARA’s  responsibilities. 

[I.]  Introduction 

The  otherwise  excellent  report  fails  to  take  adequate  account  of  the 
role  of  Latin  America  in  relation  to  U.S.  national  security  objectives 
and  consequently  fails  to  give  sufficient  importance  to  Latin  America’s 
requirements  and  potential  contributions  in  connection  with  the  secu¬ 
rity  programs  discussed. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  crisis  and  subsequent  developments  indi¬ 
cate  the  urgent  need  of  reassessing  Latin  America’s  position  in  regard 
to  U.S.  security  objectives  and  the  state  of  our  relations  to  these 
countries.  Latin  America  presents  problems  which  are  unlike  those 
encountered  in  relation  to  Europe  or  Asia  which  are  admirably  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  report.  Nevertheless,  what  we  do  in  either  of  these  other 
areas,  the  Avay  in  which  we  go  about  doing  it — including  our  informa¬ 
tion  activities  in  respect  thereof,  has  a  vital  impact  on  our  relations 
with  Latin  America.  For  example,  while  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram  3  was  soundly  conceived  and  soundly  executed  in  relation  to 
Europe,  the  fact  that  the  impact  of  this  program  on  Latin  America 
was  not  taken  into  account  when  the  program  was  announced  has 
constituted  the  most  detrimental  single  fact  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  More  recently  the  extension  of  direct  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  the  Far  Eastern  area  and  EGA  development  and  tech¬ 
nical  activities  in  Africa  have  had  a  cumulative  adverse  effect  on  Latin 
America.  The  prospective  announcement  of  a  substantial  grant  in  aid 
program  to  South  Asia  will  seriously  add  to  our  difficulties  in  regard  to 
Latin  America.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  Latin  America  and  within  the  limits  of  the  possibilities  to 
work  out  a  more  positive  and  dynamic  program  in  this  area. 


1  Not  printed. 

2  NSC  68/1  and  its  annexes  not  printed.  (S/S-NSC  Files :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  68 
Series) 

3  For  documentation  regarding  the  inception  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1947,  vol.  in,  pp.  197  if. 
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Our  relations  with  Latin  America  are  in  many  respects  closer  than 
those  of  other  areas  not  only  geographically  but  because  we  have 
been  working  on  them  longer.  The  framework  of  cooperation  based 
on  the  Eio  and  Bogota  4  Treaties  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  is  fundamentally  sound.  Our  principal  instruments  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  cooperation  with  Latin  America  constitute  gen¬ 
erally  an  adequate  basis  for  carrying  out  the  greater  part  of  the  co¬ 
operative  programs  which  are  needed.  Our  principal  problem  is  not, 
therefore,  one  of  devising  new  instruments  of  cooperation  but  of 
expanding  and  administering  more  vigorously  the  programs  which 
we  have  been  operating  for  several  years  in  this  area.  More  than 
anything  we  need  to  pull  together  our  various  programs  on  a  country 
by  country  basis  into  a  coordinated  positive  and  appealing  whole. 

The  response  of  Latin  America  to  the  Korean  crisis  has  been  satis¬ 
factory  in  so  far  as  concerns  moral  solidarity  but  distinctly  dis¬ 
appointing  as  regards  positive  military  and  economic  cooperation. 
There  has  been  more  lip  service  than  accomplishment  in  regard  to 
UK  commitments.  The  most  obvious  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  conflict  is  remote  to  the  average  individual  Latin  American,  but 
at  least  equally  important — certainly  in  determining  the  action  of 
governments — has  been  the  apathy  and  sullenness  resulting  from  the 
feeling  that  the  United  States  has  abandoned  Latin  America  in  the 
post-war  era  and  is  giving  priority  to  new  friends  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

As  much  as  one  may  feel  that  friendships  should  not  be  measured 
by  gifts  and  loans  and  as  much  as  one  may  inveigh  against  the  lack 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  Latin  America  in  fulfilling  its  com¬ 
mitments,  we  must  face  the  facts  of  the  present  situation  and  of  the 
increasingly  deteriorating  situation  which  will  result  upon  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  additional  aid  programs  in  other  areas.  AKA  has 
steadfastly  pursued  the  Department  of  State  line  that  the  ERP  is 
an  emergency  program ;  that  what  is  done  in  one  area  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  suitable  for  another  area;  and  that  U.S.  economic  assistance  is 
subordinate  to  self-help  measures.  We  have  also  gone  as  far  if  not 
farther  than  we  should  in  urging  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
International  Bank  to  take  a  more  positive  approach  to  lending  op¬ 
erations  in  Latin  America  and  especially  to  take  more  initiative  in 
helping  the  Latin  Americans  to  get  up  projects.  However,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  make  much  progress  in  the  face  of  the  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  Americans  referred  to  above. 


*  For  text  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  which  entered 
into  force  for  the  United  States  on  December  15,  1951,  see  TIAS  No.  2361  in 
United  States  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements  (UST),  vol.  2  (pt.  2), 
p.  2394. 
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This  is  particularly  true  of  Brazil,  our  leading  ally  in  Latin  America, 
whose  apathetic  position  today  in  the  Korean  crisis  must  be  contrasted 
with  its  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  allied  cause  in 
1942.  This  is  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  com¬ 
munists  have  virtually  no  economic  strength  in  Brazil  whereas  all 
three  of  our  enemies  in  World  War  II  had  important  cultural  and 
economic  ties  with  Brazil.  The  same  is  also  true  of  Mexico,  and  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  crisis  there  has  been  considerable  news¬ 
paper  comment  in  Mexico  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  cannot 
look  to  its  Latin  American  neighbors  for  military  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  cooperation  when  it  has  not  been  helping  them  economically.  No¬ 
where  in  the  world  is  “the  revolution  of  rising  expectations'’  more 
in  evidence  than  in  Latin  America  and  our  own  actions  are  directly 
responsible  for  this. 

This  problem  must  be  examined  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  welfare  of  these  countries  but  in  regard  to  what  we  can  expect 
from  them.  x\RA  has  recently  been  placed  under  a  directive  from  the 
National  Military  Establishment  to  obtain  offers  of  ground  troops 
for  Korea.  There  is  no  difference  of  view  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  no  offers  have  been  forthcoming  is  that  Latin  America  has  been 
excluded  from  all  military  assistance  programs  since  the  war.  At  the 
present  time  the  military  assistance  legislation  precludes  transfers  of 
equipment  to  Latin  America  except  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  an  un¬ 
realistic  approach  in  view  of  the  dollar  and  other  financial  limita¬ 
tions  in  those  countries  and  one  which  contrasts  with  the  flexible  and 
universal  authority  under  Lend  Lease.  The  failure  of  the  Munitions 
Board  and  the  NSRB  prior  to  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
crisis  to  develop  any  positive  and  concerted  program  for  strategic 
materials  precludes  any  effective  action  on  our  part  in  this  field. 

ARA  has  been  unable  to  justify  proposing  any  substantial  grant 
program  for  Latin  America.  Rising  dollar  availabilities  in  itself 
would  preclude  any  such  proposal  and  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  proposed  for  South  Asia  does  not  justify  an  equivalent  pro¬ 
gram  for  Latin  America.  However,  we  should  at  least  expect  that,  in 
regard  to  financial  development,  equivalent  criteria  will  be  applied  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  and  that  there  be  some  top  level  coordina¬ 
tion  and  policy  determination  given  to  the  relationship  between  the 
different  aid  programs.  Within  the  framework  of  such  a  coordinated 
policy  a  new  approach  for  Latin  America  is  necessary  in  a  broadly 
conceived  and  positive  program  taking  into  account  the  maximum 
utilization  of  all  of  our  present  instruments  of  development.  Also  since 
the  new  wartime  situation  in  Korea  presents  new  problems,  a  few 
supplementary  instruments  of  cooperation  are  needed  as  discussed 
below. 
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Finally  it  is  essential  to  our  relations  with  Latin  America  that 
public  opinion  in  that  area  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  announcement  of  any  new  major  developments  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations  throughout  the  world  including  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  proposed  new  aid  programs.  At  the  same  time  consideration 
should  be  given  to  giving  a  new  and  more  positive  aspect  to  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  cooperation  with  Latin  America  as  discussed  in  this  memoran¬ 
dum.  A  convenient  method  of  doing  that,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
more  life  to  our  regional  system  would  be  to  convene  early  in  1951  a 
consultative  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Republics 
to  discuss  economic  and  military  cooperation  in  this  hemisphere  in  the 
light  of  the  present  situation  and  of  the  instruments  at  hand  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  cooperation.  A  prerequisite  to  such  a  conference  is  the 
clear  determination  in  Washington  of  the  basic  principles  of  our 
participation  in  such  a  cooperative  effort. 

II.  Recommendations  for  Modifications  in  NSC  68/1  and  Annexes 

1.  The  military  programs — the  position  of  Latin  America  in  the 
military  assistance  program  ( Annex  No.  1 )  .5 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  staff  work  of  the  Inter- American  De¬ 
fense  Board  has  been  projected  on  the  assumption  of  effective  coopera¬ 
tion  among  military  elements  of  all  American  republics  in  the  defense 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  the  military  assistance  program  should 
be  re-assessed  in  the  light  of  these  defense  requirements,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  question  of  whether  modification  of  the  reim¬ 
bursable  principle  is  not  a  requirement  to  an  effective  defense  program. 
The  experience  of  the  past  war  indicated  that  in  order  to  secure  ship¬ 
ping  lanes,  provide  the  necessary  communications,  the  necessary  trans¬ 
portation  of  strategic  materials  to  the  United  States  and  the  protection 
of  air  and  naval  bases  it  was  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  station 
in  the  Caribbean  and  South  Atlantic  300,000  military  personnel.  In 
the  event  of  a  new  outbreak  of  war  such  a  drain  on  the  military  per¬ 
sonnel  resources  of  the  United  States  would  be  a  severe  one.  The 
possibility  of  shifting  a  large  portion  of  this  responsibility  to  the 
Latin  American  military  establishments  is  a  real  one,  but  such  a  shift 
requires  effective  assistance  in  equipment  and  materiel.  In  view  of 
the  limited  financial  resources  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  their  military  establishments  can  or  will  be  ade¬ 
quately  strengthened  in  the  absence  oi  at  least  a  modest  piogiam  of 
MDAP  assistance  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis. 

The  broader  question  regarding  Latin  American  military  participa¬ 
tion  is  whether  steps  should  be  taken  at  this  time  or  in  the  near  future 


3  No  provision  had  been  made  in  this  Annex  for  grant  military  aid  to  the  other 
American  republics.  (S/S-NSC  Files:  Lot  G3I)3ol :  NSC  68  Series) 
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looking  towards  overseas  military  participation  by  certain  Latin 
American  countries  on  other  than  a  token  basis  in  the  event  of  wide¬ 
spread  hostilities.  In  my  judgment  there  are  certain  basic  considera¬ 
tions  which  should  be  studied  by  the  NSC  in  the  near  future  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  a  definitive  policy  and  program.  The  degree  of 
military  assistance  available  from  Latin  America  in  case  of  emergency, 
in,  say,  1952-53,  depends  on  decisions  taken  in  1950  and  an  active 
beginning  in  the  implementation  of  such  decisions.  Important  con¬ 
siderations  include  the  following : 

a)  The  degree  to  which  military  forces  in  being  in  Latin  America 
would  create  an  additional  element  of  strength  in  the  free  world 
which  would  contribute  a  tangible  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression. 

b)  The  degree  to  which  trained  and  equipped  military  forces  avail¬ 
able  in  Latin  America  would  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  “man¬ 
power  gap”  in  the  United  States  in  case  of  all-out  hostilities. 

c)  The  financial  savings  to  the  United  States  which  might  result 
from  using  a  certain  number  of  Latin  American  divisions  in  the  allied 
war  effort;  such  savings  resulting  from  the  participation  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  in  meeting  the  troop  aid,  subsistence  and  allow¬ 
ance  requirements  of  their  own  troops. 

cl )  The  global  psychological  gains  which  might  derive  from  active 
participation  of  the  large  number  of  UN  members  located  in  Latin 
America. 

If  the  decision  on  this  basic  question  is  in  the  affirmative,  then  two 
things  are  necessary : 

a)  Availability  of  MDAP  assistance  on  a  grant  rather  than  re¬ 
imbursable  basis  and  on  a  scale  substantially  larger  than  would  be 
required  for  a  limited  program  based  solely  on  hemispheric  defense.6 

b)  Active  implementation  of  such  a  decision  through  the  regional 
framework  of  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board  operating  under 
adequate  directives  from  the  OAS. 

2.  The  economic  assistance  'programs ,  including  both  grants-in-aid 
and  loans  ( Annex  No.  2). 

The  following  recommendations  for  a  United  States  economic  co¬ 
operation  program  with  Latin  America  are  based  on  the  following 
objectives : 

a)  An  offset  to  the  progressive  deterioration  in  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
or  plans  to  have  large-scale  programs  in  all  other  major  areas  of  the 
world. 

b)  Improvement  of  political  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Latin  America  through  concrete  demonstration  of  our  willingness  to 


8  For  further  information  on  involvement  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter- American 
Affairs  in  formulation  of  military  grant  aid  estimates  for  the  NSC  6S  project, 
see  the  memorandum  of  December  4,  1950,  from  Fletcher  Warren,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  South  American  Affairs,  to  Mr.  Miller,  p.  677. 
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assist  in  the  economic  development  which  answers  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  Latin  American  leaders  and  their  people. 

c)  The  concentration  of  economic  development  in  Latin  America  in 
those  basic  fields  which  will  contribute  the  maximum  to : 

(1)  The  development  of  production  which  will  minimize  Latin 
America’s  dependence  on  the  United  State  as  a  source  of  supply 
in  the  case  of  emergency. 

(2)  To  maximize  the  output  in  Latin  America  of  strategic  and 
other  essential  materials  required  to  meet  expanded  consumption 
requirements  in  the  United  States,  plus  the  attainment  of  stock¬ 
pile  objectives. 

d)  To  hold  the  drain  on  United  States  financial  resources  to  the 
minimum  compatible  to  the  attainment  of  the  foregoing  objectives. 

3.  Financial  requirements  of  an  economic  'program  for  Latin 
America. 

A  reappraisal  of  financial  requirements  for  Latin  America  has  been 
made  necessary  by  the  situation  set  forth  in  NSC  68/1  itself;  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  disclosure  that  the  gross  national  output  projected 
requires  a  much  greater  consumption  of  Latin  American  products  and, 
therefore,  a  rapid  expansion  in  production  of  those  items  in  Latin 
America.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  summary  of  Latin  American 
requirements  set  forth  in  pages  2,  3  and  4  of  Annex  No.  2  have  been 
amended  as  follows : 

a)  The  projection  on  page  2  of  Annex  No.  2  should  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 7 

1951  1952  1953  1954  1955 

Latin  America  40(40)  105  115  104  70 

b)  Note  3  “Latin  America,”8  page  4  of  Annex  No.  2,  should  be 
amended  to  include  the  following  additional  sentences : 

“An  additional  grant-in-aid  sum  in  the  total  of  $164  million  for 
the  1951-55  period  is  required.  Of  this  total,  $64  million  will  fi- 


7  Reference  is  to  projections  of  economic  grant  aid,  including  Point  IV  funds 
but  excluding  all  military  aid.  In  the  mentioned  table,  other  American  republics 
were  allotted  no  grant  aid  for  fiscal  1951,  $60  million  for  fiscal  1952,  and  $70 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1953  through  1955.  (S/S-NSC  Files :  Lot 
63D351:  NSC  68  Series) 

8  The  mentioned  passage  reads  as  follows  : 

“Latin  America.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expansion  and  new  development 
of  critical  materials  supply  and  associated  transport  and  power  facilities  will 
require  an  investment  of  about  $350  million  per  annum.  It  is  further  estimated 
that  the  IBRD  will  be  able  to  invest  in  Latin  America  at  the  rate  of  about  $125 
[m.]  per  annum,  leaving  about  $225  m.  for  U.S.  Government  loans.  Grant  aid  for 
Latin  America  is  scheduled  to  cover  expanded  IIAA  assistance  in  increasing 
indigenous  food  production  ($20  M.  for  1952  and  $30  M.  thereafter),  increased 
Point  IV  activities  in  other  fields  ($20  million  a  year),  and  an  additional  $20 
million  a  year  as  a  contingency  fund  to  cover  unpredictable  events  such  as 
earthquakes,  floods,  riots,  etc.  It  is  expected  that  Latin  America  will  earn  enough 
dollars  to  take  care  of  ‘normal’  development  activities  not  embraced  above.” 
(S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  68  Series) 
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nance  the  expeditious  completion  of  the  upper  section  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  and  the  balance  of  $100  million  will  meet 
emergency  transport  requirements  related  to  an  expanded  pro¬ 
duction  effort  in  Latin  America.” 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  the  adjustments  required 
are  two.  Firstly,  an  expansion  in  the  over-all  sum  to  be  expended  in 
Latin  America  over  the  five-year  period  of  $164  million.  Secondly,  the 
recommendation  that  $40  million  be  made  available  immediately 
through  incorporation  in  the  emergency  budget  to  be  presented  to 
Congress  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year.  The  expansion  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  derives  from  the  following  considerations : 

a)  In  defining  the  objectives  for  the  collective  defense  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board  has  stipulated  in  its  docu¬ 
ment,  T-03  of  June  20,  1950,  that  one  of  the  principal  undertakings 
must  be : 

“The  development,  maintenance  and  protection  of  an  efficient 
inter- American  communications  system”. 

With  respect  to  the  Inter- American  Highway  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  in  the  same  document  is : 

“The  Pan  American  Highway  is  not  yet  an  effective  means  of 
inter- American  communications.  Completed,  it  would  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  value  in  the  collective  defense  of  the  Continent.”  9 

AKA’s  objective  is  to  see  to  the  completion  of  the  Inter- American 
Highway.  And  instead  of  8  years  as  proposed  in  legislation  earlier 
this  year,10  ABA  considers  it  a  matter  of  considerable  urgency  to 
finish  it  in  not  more  than  half  that  time.  Our  estimate  of  funds  re¬ 
quired  remain  unchanged,  $64  million  of  which  we  propose  $20  mil¬ 
lion  should  be  made  available  in  this  fiscal  year  (including  contract 
authorization)  with  the  remainder  $44  million  to  be  invested  over  the 
following  three  years. 

b)  In  addition  to  the  through  highway  AKA  considers  it  necessary 
to  promote,  in  the  interest  of  defense  production,  the  development 
of  other  inland  transport  facilities  to  facilitate  access  to  sources  of 
production  of  strategic  and  critical  materials.  The  completion  of  better 
transport  facilities  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  Amapa  region  of 
Brazil  and  in  improving  access  to  the  Urucum  deposits  will  be  a  major 


0  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  November  17,  1950,  Frank  Pace,  Jr„ 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  stated  in  part  that  he  believed  the  opinion  of  the  Army 
Department  that  there  was  little  or  no  justification  from  the  military  point  of 
view  for  completion  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  had  been  given  the  State 
Department  .  .  some  time  ago.”  Mr.  Pace  added,  however,  that  the  Army  wished 
to  open  up  healthful  recreational  areas  for  its  personnel  stationed  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  for  that  reason  desired  completion  as  early  as  practicable  of  that  section 
of  the  highway  which  would  link  the  Zone  with  the  Panamanian  province  of 
Chiriqui.  (819.2012/11-1750) 

10  Public  Law  769,  approved  September  7,  1950,  authorized  $4  million  for  fiscal 
year  1951  and  an  equal  amount  for  FY  1952  towards  completion  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway;  as  enacted  it  set  no  time  limit  for  completion.  For  text, 
see  64  Stat.  785.  By  P.L.  911.  approved  January  6,  1951,  $4  million  was  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  highway  ;  for  text,  see  64  Stat.  1223. 
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factor  in  speeding  up  production  of  manganese.  In  Peru,  the  lack  of 
highway  communication  can  seriously  impede  developments  designed 
to  increase  the  production  of  zinc.  In  Mexico  a  30  Km.  road  will  open 
up  another  source  of  iron  ore.  The  Kama  road  in  Nicaragua  should  be 
finished  without  any  further  delay.  In  view  of  the  importance  attached 
to  better  highway  transportation  by  the  Inter- American  Defense 
Board,  AKA  proposes  that  the  sum  of  $100  million  be  made  available 
to  be  used  mainly  to  defray  the  dollar  costs  on  a  grant  basis  over  a 
four-year  period  to  provide  for  transport  required  for  defense  produc¬ 
tion.  We  can  also  foresee  the  necessity  to  close  some  of  the  gaps  in  the 
Inter- American  Highway  south  of  Panama,  for  example,  the  difficult 
stretch  south  of  Turbo  in  Colombia  which  when  finished  will  connect 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  system. 

c)  It  is  estimated  that  the  $64  million  for  the  upper  section  of  the 
Inter- American  Highway  down  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  $100  million 
for  other  highway  purposes  will  be  invested  during  four  fiscal  years  as 
follows : 11 

1951 —  $40  million 

1952 —  $45  million 

1953 —  $45  million 

1954 —  $34  million. 

4.  Other  essential  elements  to  an  adequate  approach  to  United 
States  economic  cooperation  with  Latin  America. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  essential  that  in  view  of  the  existence 
of  concrete  United  States  aid  programs  to  other  areas  we  present  a 
concrete  program  to  the  other  American  republics  as  one  designed 


u  Annex  2  to  NSC  68/3,  December  8,  1950,  contains  tliis  projected  allocation 
for  nonmilitary  grant  aid  :  fiscal  1951,  $44  million ;  fiscal  1952,  $28  million  ;  fiscal 
years  1953  and  1954,  $44  million  each ;  and  fiscal  1955,  $28  million.  Loans  re¬ 
mained  at  $225  million  per  year  as  in  Annex  2  to  NSC  68/1.  The  program  was 
explained  as  follows : 

“Latin  America:  The  program  of  economic  assistance  which  is  projected  for 
Latin  America  is  primarily  one  of  production  for  defense  purposes.  The  objectives 
are  to  increase  the  availability  of  critical  materials  which  the  U.S.  will  need  for 
industrial  and  defense  output,  to  maintain  production  of  food  and  other  items 
at  a  level  adequate  to  meet  the  essential  requirements  of  western  Europe  from 
this  traditional  source  of  supply,  and  to  develop  production  which  will  minimize 
the  dependence  of  Latin  American  States  on  imported  food  and  other  essential 
supplies  in  case  of  emergency.  In  addition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speed  up  the 
construction  of  the  Inter-American  Highway.  This  Highway  is  of  strategic  value 
in  itself  and  the  goodwill  which  will  result  from  its  completion  will  be  of  great 
political  value  and  of  indirect  military  value  to  the  U.S. 

Increased  U.S.  procurement  and  higher  raw  material  prices  will  increase  Latin 
America’s  dollar  receipts  and  her  capacity  to  service  further  dollar  debt.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  major  part  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Latin  America  is  scheduled  in  the 
form  of  loan  aid  (largely  for  transportation,  fuel  and  power  facilities).  It  is 
estimated  that  Latin  America  will  require  foreign  capital  for  investment  at  a 
rate  of  about  $350  million  a  year,  of  which  the  International  Bank  may  be  able 
to  finance  about  $125  million  a  year,  leaving  about  $225  million  a  year  for  U.S. 
Government  loans. 

Grant  aid  for  Latin  America  includes  $64  million  over  four  years  for  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter-American  Highway,  and  about  $28  million  a  year  for  an  ex¬ 
panded  technical  assistance  program,  with  particular  stress  on  aid  to  increase 
indigenous  food  production.” (S/'S-NSC  Files:  Lot  63D361 :  NSC  68  Series) 

For  the  full  text  of  Annex  2  to  NSC  68/3,  see  p.  433. 
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to  meet  their  specific  requirements.  rlhe  fact  that  the  financial  requiie- 
ments  for  Latin  America  are  on  a  more  modest  scale  and  that  the 
major  part  of  our  participation  is  in  the  form  of  loans  rather  than 
grants  does  not  modify  the  requirement  that  we  have  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  for  that  area.  In  order  to  present  effectively  such  a  program  and 
to  make  its  implementation  possible,  both  congressional  and  adminis¬ 
trative  decisions  are  required.  In  addition  to  a  decision  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  present  the  aid  requirements  to  Congress,  other  decisions 
by  the  Administration  which  should  be  taken  include  the  following : 

(а)  The  determination  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  five- 
year  loan  absorption  figures  for  each  Latin  American  country.  This 
has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  a  precedent  thus  having 
been  established.12  This  determination  is  necessary  to  provide  concrete 
evidence  to  the  individual  Latin  American  country  of  our  willingness 
to  assist  them  provided  meritorious  projects  are  presented.  Secondly, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  such  a  basis  for  the  joint  programming  of 
economic  development  for  our  participation  in  assisting  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  specific  projects.  Finally,  such  a  determination  will  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  the  Latin  American  countries  to  take  the  necessary 
internal,  fiscal  and  credit  measures  required  for  local  currency  par¬ 
ticipation  and  necessary  fiscal  reforms  and  for  us  directly  or  through 
international  agencies  to  have  the  leverage  to  suggest  actions  in  these 
fields. 

(б)  It  will  also  be  necessarv  for  the  effective  implementation  of 
this  program  for  the  two  lending  institutions,  the  ExImBank  and 
the  International  Bank,  to  work  out  an  agreed  formula  of  categories 
for  their  respective  loan  operations  so  that  the  current  confusion  in 
this  matter  may  be  eliminated. 

( c )  Finally,  in  view  of  the  current  and  prospective  supply  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  it  is  most  important  that  a  materials  pro¬ 
gram  be  formulated  parallel  to  the  financial  program  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  made  effective.  This  means  a  basic  policy  determination : 

(i)  That  the  civilian  requirements  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  will  receive  parity  treatment  with  the  civilian  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  in  allocations ;  and 

(ii)  That  materials  required  to  expand  essential  production 
and  transportation  in  Latin  America  will  receive  priorities  treat¬ 
ment  similar  to  that  in  the  United  States  for  comparative 
projects. 

If  the  foregoing  decisions  are  made  it  will  be  possible,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  authority  referred  to  in  the  stockpiling  section  below, 
to  present  a  package  program  to  the  Latin  Americas  at  an  OAS 
meeting  and  thus  give  new  life  to  our  program  of  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  in  this  hemisphere.  While  this  may  not  eliminate  all  criticism 
based  upon  Latin  American  exclusion  from  heavy  grants-in-aid,  it 
will  be  the  best  approach  which  we  can  honestly  present. 


u  For  pertinent  documentation,  see  vol.  it,  pp.  936  ff. 
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5.  Stockpiling  program  {  Annex  No.  /) . 

This  section  appears  to  be  inadequately  presented  and  sets  forth 
no  criteria  for  developing  a  positive  program  of  strategic  materials 
procurement  in  Latin  America.13  Neither  is  it  related  to  the  increased 
current  consumption  requirements  for  strategic  materials  as  set  forth 
in  Section  D  of  Annex  No.  10.14  Neither  Annex  No.  4  nor  No.  10  pro- 
poses  a  concrete  program  for  the  expansion  of  strategic  materials 
production  and  transportation  in  Latin  America.  As  stated  on  page 
19  of  NSC  68/1  “.  .  .  almost  no  start  has  been  made  on  the  basic 
production  and  expansion  programs  which  are  so  essential  .  .  . 
ARA  has  on  several  occasions  volunteered  its  whole-hearted  coopera¬ 
tion  to  the  representatives  of  the  Munitions  Board  and  the  Federal 
Supply  Service  in  giving  full  diplomatic  support  in  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  to  a  program  designed  to  expand  the  production  of 
strategic  materials  in  the  other  American  republics.  To  date  no  such 
program  has  been  forthcoming  and  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  production  goals  in  Latin  America  designed  to  meet  both 
the  requirements  of  current  consumption  and  of  stockpiling  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  we  are  pursuing  a 
day-to-day  policy  of  trying  to  deal  with  the  problems  as  crises  arise. 
This  Avas  acutely  evidenced  by  the  directive  recently  received  by  ARA 
to  approach  Argentina  and  Uruguay  on  a  program  for  allocations  and 
price  controls  with  respect  to  wool  Avithout  any  regard  for  other 
aspects  of  our  economic  relations  Avith  those  countries  and  particularly 
in  total  disregard  of  the  refusal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
only  a  few  months  ago  to  grant  Argentina’s  request  to  remove  wool 
from  the  CCC  surplus  list  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  purchase  by 
ECA  countries. 

It  is  important  that  as  soon  as  possible  a  comprehensive  program  be 
developed  with  respect  to  the  increased  production  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  in  Latin  America.  It  is  also  important  that  this  program  be 
related  to  all  other  aspects  of  our  economic  relations  Avith  these  coun¬ 
tries.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  extreme  reluctance  will  be  encoun¬ 
tered  on  the  part  of  Latin  American  governments  to  go  in  for  Avartime 
production  programs  except  in  the  context  of  an  integrated  economic 
program  Avhich  takes  account  of  their  essential  wartime  requirements 
and  also  of  the  adverse  effect  on  their  economies  of  an  eventual  termi¬ 
nation  of  these  programs. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  that  programs  which  Ave  stimulate  in 
this  field  should  not  be  required  to  be  financed  through  loans.  ARA 


13  Annex  4  to  NSC  68/1  does  not  have  estimates  of  strategic  materials  procure¬ 
ment  from  any  region. 

11  Annex  10  to  NSC  68/1  contains  an  overview  of  economic  requirements  for 
implementation  of  the  NSC  68  program. 
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advocates  the  financing  of  wartime  strategic  materials  programs 
through  the  use  of  funds  available  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act.15  Although  the  financial  program  outlined  above  takes  account 
of  the  basic  development  requirements  in  the  field  of  transportation, 
power  and  food  production  essential  to  an  expansion  of  the  pioduc- 
tion  of  strategic  materials  in  Latin  America,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  expansion  of  the  productive  facilities  themselves  will  be  financed 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  or  other  special  defense  funds. 


ARA  has  no  suggestions  as  to  other  sections  of  the  report. 


15  Approved  September  8, 1950.  For  text,  see  64  Stat.  798. 


795B. 5/9-1250 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Marshall) 

secret  Washington,  September  27, 1950. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  refer  to  the  letter  of  September  12, 
1950,  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Secretary  Acheson  which  sets 
forth  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  regarding  Latin  American 
military  participation  in  the  Korean  operation,  as  this  matter  is 
dealt  with  in  certain  proposals  by  the  Department  of  State  which 
were  transmitted  with  my  letter  of  August  9,  1950  to  Major  General 
James  H.  Burns. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  J oint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  in  general 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  State  upon  the  desirability  that 
Latin  American  forces  join  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  and 
that  they  concur  in  the  view  that  positive  assistance  from  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  essential  to  any  effective  Latin  American  military  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  action  in  Korea. 

Of  most  immediate  concern  in  this  connection,  I  believe,  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  Department  of 
State  take  prompt  action  to  obtain  offers  from  Latin  American  gov¬ 
ernments  of  completely  organized  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  fully 
equipped  and  self-sustaining  army,  navy  or  air  force  units  for  utiliza¬ 
tion  in  one  or  another  aspect  of  the  Korean  operation.  Since  it  is  our 
view  that  a  precise  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  reimbursement 
for  equipment,  supplies  and  services  furnished  by  this  Government  for 
organized  units  which  may  be  offered  is  required  for  further  con¬ 
sultations  which  we  may  have  with  Latin  American  governments,  I 
shall  appreciate  your  informing  me  as  to  whether  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  in  agreement  that,  based  upon  Secretary  Johnson’s  letter 
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under  reference,  this  matter  may  be  discussed  with  representatives  of 
Latin  American  governments  along  the  following  lines : 

Latin  American  governments  should  be  encouraged  to  offer  orga¬ 
nized  combat  or  service  army,  navy  or  air  force  units,  according  to 
the  general  criteria  as  to  size  and  composition  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  September  12  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  If  such  units 
are  determined,  according  to  established  procedures  to  be  acceptable, 
such  equipment,  supplies  and  services  as  the  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ment  concerned  is  unable  to  provide  for  their  effective  use  in  the 
Korean  operation  will  be  provided  by  the  United  States.  A  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  such  equipment,  supplies  or  services  are  furnished  by 
the  United  States  should  make  prompt  reimbursement  in  U.S.  dollars 
to  the  United  States.  If  payment  cannot  be  made  immediately  by 
that  government  in  dollars,  the  terms  and  method  of  payment  for 
the  cost  of  equipment,  supplies  or  services  made  available  by  the 
United  States  will  become  a  matter  of  diplomatic  negotiation  between 
that  government  and  the  government  of  the  United  States.  While  it 
is  recognized  that,  in  negotiating  with  a  foreign  government  every 
reasonable  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  reimbursement  in  full  or  in 
part  in  dollars,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  accept  full  or 
partial  payment  in  the  currency  of  that  government,  or  some  other 
form  of  settlement. 

Although  the  above  conditions  appear  to  the  Department  to  offer 
a  possible  basis  for  further  consultations  with  the  Latin  American 
governments  in  which  they  would  be  encouraged  to  offer  assistance,  it 
is  conceivable  that  there  may  develop  special  circumstances  in  con¬ 
nection  with  one  or  another  specific  offer  which  will  make  it  desirable, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  foreign  policy  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  Department  of  State  to  seek  terms  or  considerations  for 
settlement  which  might  not  be  as  limiting  as  those  outlined  above. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  reaching  a  definite  understanding  regard¬ 
ing  the  immediate  problem  of  reimbursement  as  it  affects  possible 
Latin  American  contributions,  I  should  appreciate  an  early  indication 
of  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  upon  the  above  indented 
statement. 

The  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  other  aspects  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State's  proposal,  which  was  directed  primarily  toward 
the  immediate  problem  of  Korea,  but  which  may  have  much  wider 
application  in  the  future,  will  be  given  further  consideration 
in  the  Department  of  State.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  no  effort 
should  be  spared  in  search  for  methods  whereby  the  governments  of 
the  other  American  Republics  may  be  encouraged  by  the  United  States 
to  increase  their  active  participation  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
against  aggression. 

Sincerely  yours,  For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

H.  Freeman  Matthews 
Deputy  Under  Secretary 
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795B. 5/9-3050 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Marshall )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Washington,  30  September  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  refer  to  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Mat¬ 
thews  letter  of  27  September  1950, 1  setting  forth  the  terms  upon 
which  the  Department  of  State  proposes  to  stimulate  Latin  American 
offers  of  military  assistance  for  service  in 'Korea. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  in 
agreement  with  the  indented  statement  appearing  upon  the  second 
page  of  this  letter,  which  is  in  consonance  with  the  principle  that 
each  foreign  government  receiving  supplies,  equipment,  services,  or 
other  logistical  support  from  the  United  States  should  recognize  the 
existence  of  an  obligation  owing  to  this  Government  for  such  support, 
to  be  discharged  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  which  you  have  out¬ 
lined.  As  you  indicate,  an  exception  may  be  made  where  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  connection  with  a  specific  offer  make  this  particularly 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  our  general  foreign  policy.  My  letter 
of  27  September  1950  concerning  the  offer  of  the  Government  of 
India  2  points  out,  however,  that  each  such  exception  should  be  made 
only  after  the  President  has  given  us  his  express  approval,  and  should 
in  no  manner  be  communicated  to  third  governments. 

I  should  like  to  observe  that  the  Department  of  Defense  attaches 
great  importance  to  preserving  this  principle  of  reimbursement.  In 
my  opinion,  the  precedent  which  we  are  now  establishing  in  the  case 
of  Korea  will  set  the  pattern  for  future  collective  military  action  by 
the  United  Nations.  In  a  larger  sense,  this  Government  is  acting  as 
executive  agent  for  the  United  Nations,  and  it  would  appear  un¬ 
desirable  to  establish  any  general  principle  that  U.S.  military  sup¬ 
plies,  services  or  equipment  will  be  donated  without  creating  any 
obligation  on  the  part  of  their  recipients.  This  is  indeed  an  uncharted 
area  in  international  affairs,  and  I  therefore  do  not  consider  that  we 
should  be  bound  by  such  precedents  as  Lend-Lease,  which  was  con¬ 
ceived  and  executed  before  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations. 
Rather,  I  would  suggest  that  our  present  position  as  the  leader  of 
collective  military  action  requires  us  to  stimulate  and  awaken  all  other 
members  to  the  difficult  responsibilities  as  well  as  to  the  many  privi¬ 
leges  of  participation  in  that  world  organization. 

Faithfully  yours,  G.  C.  Marshall 


1  Supra. 

*  Not  printed. 
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720.5621/9-1250 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Marshall ) 

confidential  Washington,  October  19,  1950. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to 

© 

the  program  of  sale  of  excess  United  States  naval  vessels  to  certain 
Latin  American  governments  which  the  Department  of  Defense  pro¬ 
posed  in  its  letter  of  September  12,  1950.  The  Department  of  State 
concurs  in  the  proposed  allocation. 

In  giving  its  concurrence,  the  Department  is  well  aware  of  the  great 
importance  to  the  United  States  Government  of  the  plans  for  the 
defense  of  this  hemisphere  which  are  now  in  progress,  and  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  taking  appropriate  steps  to  insure  that  the  Latin  American 
governments  are  in  a  position  to  fulfil  effectively  the  roles  in  hemi¬ 
sphere  defense  which  they  will  have  to  undertake.  While  ideally  it 
might  be  well  to  postpone  action  until  the  Inter- American  Defense 
Plan  lias  been  developed  and  accepted  by  the  nations  involved,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  desirability  of  following  this  course  is  outweighed  by 
the  possibility  that  the  nations  involved  may  look  elsewhere  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  minimum  desires,  and  by  the  fact  that  acceptance 
of  this  program  represents  a  deviation  from  such  ideal  procedure  only 
in  chronology  and  not  in  principle.  I  further  believe  that  the  desires, 
already  expressed,  of  certain  of  the  other  American  governments  to 
purchase  naval  vessels  constitute  strong  evidence  of  their  intentions  to 
collaborate  in  the  achievement  of  an  effective  inter- American  defense 
system  or,  at  a  very  minimum,  the  defense  of  their  respective  countries. 

In  agreeing  to  this  proposed  allocation  of  ships,  I  assume  that  the 
program  lias  been  developed  after  taking  account  of  priority  require¬ 
ments  for  grant-aid  countries  in  W estern  Europe  under  the  Medium 
Term  Plan,1  and  the  requirements  of  countries  eligible  for  grant-aid 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  that,  in  this  connection,  proper  weight 
has  been  given  to  the  general  desirability  of  discouraging  production 
in  Europe  of  equipment  that  could  be  provided  from  available  stocks 
under  grant-aid.  I  also  assume  that  the  proposals  are  consistent  with 
plans  of  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board  as  thus  far  formulated 
and  that  it  has  been  determined  that  these  are  the  types  and  numbers 
of  naval  units  which  will  be  needed  by  these  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  any  hemisphere  defense  scheme  which  is 
likely  to  evolve.  If  I  am  not  accurate  regarding  any  of  these  assump- 


1  For  information  on  this  Plan,  see  vol.  hi,  pp.  1  ff. 
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tions,  I  would  appreciate  your  so  advising  me  since,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  would  wish  to  review  the  matter  further.2  Otherwise, 
the  Department  proposes  to  proceed  as  follows : 

1.  The  Ambassador  of  each  Government  concerned  will  be  called 
in  individually  by  the  Department  of  State  and  presented  with  a 
diplomatic  note  advising  his  Government  of  the  proposed  oft’er  of 
sale.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ambassador  will  be  advised  of  the  statu¬ 
tory  requirements  for  the  payment  of  cash  in  advance  of  delivery, 
and  of  certain  customary  governmental  assurances  in  connection  with 
these  transactions. 

2.  When  the  Ambassador  indicates  informally  to  the  Department 
that  the  manner  of  payment  in  this  transaction  and  the  requisite  as¬ 
surances  are  understood  and  acceptable  to  his  Government,  he  will  be 
advised  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  proceed  forthwith  to 
negotiate  the  details  of  the  transaction  with  the  naval  authorities  of 
his  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949  as  amended. 

I  shall  appreciate  being  advised  if  this  proposed  procedure  meets 
with  your  approval.3 

Sincerely  yours,  Dean  Achf.son 


1 A  memorandum  of  October  9,  1950,  from  Fletcher  Warren,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  South  American  Affairs,  to  Acting  Secretary  Webb,  indicates  that  the 
sale  of  excess  naval  vessels  to  other  American  governments  encountered  its  prin¬ 
cipal  opposition  within  the  Department  from  officials  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program.  (720.5  MAP/10-950) 

8  In  a  letter  of  October  26,  1950,  Secretary  Marshall  acknowledged  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  concurrence  with  the  Defense  Department’s  proposal  of  September  12 
but  stipulated  that  Navy  Department  officials  should  hold  staff  conversations 
with  members  of  the  purchasing  navies  before  actual  quantities  of  equipment 
were  specified  in  diplomatic  correspondence.  (720.5621/19-2650) 

For  the  press  release  announcing  the  formal  U.S.  offer  of  January  4,  1951,  to 
sell  two  cruisers  apiece  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  January  15,  1951,  p.  104.  The  U.S.  offer  was  accepted  on  Januarv  4 
by  Brazil  and  Chile  and  on  J anuary  8  by  Argentina.  For  texts  of  these  offers  and 
acceptances,  which  constituted  agreements  entering  in  force  on  the  date  of 
acceptance,  see,  for  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  respectively.  United  States 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements  (UST),  vol.  3  (pt  2)  p  2735 
p.  2738,  and  p.  2741. 

In  telegram  94  from  Santiago,  August  29,  1950,  Ambassador  Bowers  reported 
in  part  that  Chile  would  not  be  interested  in  destroyer  escorts.  (725.5621/8-2950) 
Negotiations  regarding  other  naval  equipment  specified  in  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  proposal  of  September  12  did  not  near  completion  in  1950. 
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795B.  5/11-250 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  {Marshall)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
top  secret  Washington,  2  November  1950. 

PERSONAL 

Dear  Acheson  :  I  attach  herewith  my  letter  to  you,1  forwarded 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  connection  with 
Paragraph  P.,2  the  exception  as  concerns  Colombia  was  inserted  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  is  not  a  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  recommendation. 

From  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  I  concur  in  their  recom¬ 
mendations.  There  is  no  question  but  what  early  action  on  cancellation 
of  certain  requirements  will  materially  reduce  expenses  to  all  gov¬ 
ernments  concerned  and  will  ease  the  logistical  burden  on  our  Far 
East  Command.3 

I  am,  however,  deeply  concerned  about  the  possible  political  impli¬ 
cations  in  the  United  Nations,  attendant  upon  certain  of  these  can¬ 
cellations  and  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  problem 
confronting  you  in  this  regard.4 

Faithfully  yours,  G.  C.  Marshall 


1  In  this  letter  of  November  2,  1950,  General  Marshall  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  agreement  a  number  of  recommendations  by  the  JCS  regarding 
reduction  of  forces  to  be  deployed  in  Korea  by  other  UN  members.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  had  been  made  in  view  of  the  improved  military  situation  in  Korea. 
(795B. 5/11-250) 

2  This  paragraph  reads :  “Discontinue  efforts  to  obtain  contingents  from  Latin 
America,  with  the  exception  of  the  Colombian  offer.  I  have  been  informed  that 
negotiations  with  Colombia  have  proceeded  so  far  that  a  cancellation  of  the 
Colombian  offer  at  this  time  would  be  mutually  embarrassing  to  both  Govern¬ 
ments.  I  therefore  suggest  that  they  be  continued  with  a  view  to  stimulating 
early  Colombian  participation  in  Korea.”  Mr.  Miller,  in  a  memorandum  of  Oc¬ 
tober  25,  1950,  to  Fletcher  Warren,  Director  of  the  Office  of  South  American 
Affairs,  said  in  part  that  negotiations  regarding  the  possible  Colombian  offer 
of  one  infantry  battalion  had  already  reached  the  technical  level.  (795B.5/ 
10-2550) 

3  In  a  memorandum  of  a  conversation  held  between  Colombian  and  U.S.  diplo¬ 
matic  and  Army  officers  on  October  24,  1950,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Gerberich  of  the 
Office  of  South  American  Affairs  stated  that  in  regard  to  U.S.  logistic  support  of 
a  potential  Colombian  contribution,  Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Deputy  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Administration,  “.  .  .  remarked  that  the  important  thing  is 
that  the  Colombians  recognize  a  commitment  to  reimburse  us  for  this  support ; 
the  Unified  Command  can  only  give  an  indication  of  the  approximate  costs,  and 
the  details  can  be  worked  out  later  to  mutual  satisfaction  between  the  Colom¬ 
bians  and  the  Department  of  State.”  Mr.  Gerberich  added  in  part  that  the 
Colombians,  whose  senior  representative  was  Dr.  Jorge  Mejla-Palacio,  Minister 
Counselor  of  Embassy,  expressed  satisfaction  with  this  arrangement.  (795B.5/ 
10-2450) 

4  According  to  a  letter  of  December  9, 1950,  from  Mr.  Merchant,  writing  for  the 
Secretary,  to  Secretary  Marshall,  the  Department  had  by  that  day  notified  the 
Colombian  Government  that  the  Unified  Command  had  accepted  the  formal 
Colombian  offer  of  the  battalion,  made  November  14.  (795B. 5/12-450) 

For  other  information  regarding  Colombian  assistance  to  UN  operations  in 
Korea,  see  vol.  ii,  p.  835. 
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S/S-NSC  Files  :  Lot  63D351 :  NSC  56  Series 

Memorandum  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Webb)  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security  Council  (Lay) 

top  secret  Washington,  November  2,  1950. 

Subject:  Second  Progress  Report  on  NSC  56/2  “United  States 
Policy  Toward  Inter-American  Military  Collaboration”. 

NSC  56/2  was  approved  as  Governmental  policy  on  May  19,  1950. 
It  is  requested  that  this  Progress  Report  as  of  October  13,  1950  be 
circulated  to  the  members  of  the  Council  for  their  information. 

1.  There  has  been  continued  collaboration  among  the  Departments 
of  State,  Defense,  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  in  the  execution  of  the 
policy  and  procedures  set  forth  in  this  paper.  Two  meetings  of  the 
designated  departmental  representatives  have  been  held. 

2.  Progress  in  the  development  of  defense  planning  may  be  noted 
in  the  designation,  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  as  an  agency 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  responsible  for  (a)  over-all  monitorship 
of  military  planning  for  Latin  American  defense  and  (b)  initiating 
action  to  transform  U.S.  plans  into  bilateral  and  multilateral  plans  in 
accordance  with  established  U.S.  guidance. 

3.  The  Inter- American  Defense  Board  has  revised  the  draft  plan 
for  a  hemisphere  defense  scheme,  called  for  in  NSC  56/2,  and  the 
revised  draft  plan 1  is  being  distributed  for  the  further  comments  and 
approval  of  the  Council  of  Delegates  of  the  Inter- American  Defense 
Board  after  careful  study  and  discussion.  The  Department  of  State 
has  just  received  an  information  copy  of  this  x*e vised  draft  plan,  and 
it  is  now  under  joint  study  by  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense. 

4.  The  Departments  of  Defense  and  State  have  agreed  that,  in 
view  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Venezuela  and  the  vulnerability 
of  its  petroleum  industry  to  internal  sabotage  and  external  military 
action,  it  is  now  opportune  to  discuss  with  the  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment  the  security  of  these  vital  installations  in  Venezuela.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  has  requested  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  Caracas  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  for  military  staff 
conversations.2 

5.  At  the  request  of  the  President  of  Cuba,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
agreed  to  send  to  Cuba  on  October  24,  for  a  period  of  approximately 
two  weeks,  a  Joint  U.S.  Military  Survey  Team  to  study  Cuba’s  defense 


1  For  additional  information,  see  the  description  of  Enclosure  A  in  footnote  2 

to  the  letter  dated  December  16  from  Secretary  Marshall  to  Secretary  Acheson, 
p.  679. 


2  For  pertinent  information,  see  part  2  of  editorial  note,  vol.  n,  p.  1041. 
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needs  and  make  appropriate  recommendations.  The  Commander  in 
Chief,  Caribbean,  will  be  responsible  for  implementing  this  project. 
It  has  been  agreed  by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  that  no 
commitments  will  be  made  with  reference  to  possible  U.S.  assistance, 
and  that  the  formal  report  of  survey  will  be  transmitted  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  through  the  State  Department  to  the  Cuban 
Embassy  in  Washington,  and  will  not  be  transmitted  directly  to  the 
Cuban  Government  by  the  Survey  Team.3 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

7.  The  recent  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 

1949,  passed  by  the  Congress  on  July  26,  1950  makes  it  possible  for 
Latin  American  countries  which  are  eligible  to  purchase  military 
equipment  in  excess  of  U.S.  needs  at  a  “fair  value”  determined  by  the 
President.  There  is  under  consideration  between  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  at  present  a  proposed  program  of  sale  of  excess 
naval  vessels  to  certain  Latin  American  governments  which  would  be 
the  first  significant  transfer  of  excess  military  equipment  to  Latin 
America  under  this  act  as  amended. 

James  E.  Webb 

’According  to  a  letter  of  January  18,  1951  from  Mr.  Miller  to  Frank  Pace,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  survey  was  conducted  from  October  26  to  November  7, 

1950,  and  the  Survey  Team’s  report  of  November  20  was  transmitted  by  the 
Department  to  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington  on  January  16,  1951.  (737.5/ 
12-1950) 

720.5/11-750 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  South 

American  Affairs  ( Warren ) 

secret  [Washington,]  November  7,  1950. 

Subject :  General  problems  of  military  policy  toward  Latin  America. 

Participants :  Lt.  Gen.  M.  B.  Ridgway,  OCSA 
OS  A — Amb.  Warren 
AR — Mr.  Jamison 

[Here  follows  a  brief  discussion  of  JCS  policy  regarding  deploy¬ 
ment  of  non-United  States  forces  in  Korea.] 

General  Ridgway  said  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  Inter- American 
Defense  Board  to  undertake  constructive  work.  He  explained  that  the 
recent  Department  of  Defense  directive  which  makes  the  U.S.  Dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Defense  Board  responsible  also  for  “monitoring”  in  the 
Defense  Department  military  policy  as  it  is  developed  for  Latin 
America  would  contribute  to  such  accomplishment. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  plans  for  encourag- 
in<T  Latin  American  countries  to  maintain  units  for  possible  UN 

to 
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action,  General  RidgAvay  said  that  he  felt  that  the  immediate  objective 
should  be  to  obtain  a  clear  and  definite  decision,  shared  by  both  State 
and  Defense.  He  said  that  it  was  his  experience  that  the  immediate 
response  of  the  Latin  Americans  to  any  positive  move  on  military 
policy  by  us  was  to  ask  us  what  assistance  we  would  give  to  any  steps 
they  might  take.  He  felt  that  we  must  be  absolutely  clear  on  what 
assistance  we  are  prepared  to  make  available  before  we  should  run 
the  risk  of  arousing  hopes  and  anticipations  which  we  may  later  be 
unable  to  fulfill.  If  a  favorable  decision  on  this  matter  is  reached, 
General  Ridgway  believed  that  the  Defense  Board  might  well  under¬ 
take  to  develop  plans  for  an  integrated  Latin  American  force.  (Pie 
mentioned  in  passing  the  apparent  reversal  of  the  State  and  Defense 
positions  from  the  earlier  postwar  period,  during  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  appeared  definitely  opposed  to  any  military  aid  to 
Latin  America  which  the  Department  of  Defense  then  favored.) 

General  Ridgway  said  that  he  Avas  meeting  that  afternoon  with  the 
other  members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Defense  Board  and  would 
discuss  with  them  the  matters  brought  up  by  Ambassador  Warren. 
As  we  left,  General  Ridgway  again  emphasized  that  liis  main  im¬ 
mediate  objective  was  to  obtain  from  Defense  and  State  a  clear  cut 
and  fully  agreed  military  policy  toAvard  Latin  America  before  making 
any  moves  which,  for  lack  of  such  definiteness,  might  later  proAre 
embarrassing. 

720.5  MAP/11-1550 

Memorandum  by  the  Officer  in  Charge ,  Special  Political  Problems ,  in 
the  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs  ( Jamison ) 

secret  [Washington,]  November  13,  1950. 

Problem 

Should  legislative  authorization  and  appropriations  be  sought  to 
pay  the  costs  of  providing  certain  types  of  military  training  and 
assistance  to  the  other  American  Republics? 

Discussion 

Under  present  legislation,  the  United  States  is  severely  limited  in 
its  ability  to  assist  the  people  and  gOA'ernments  of  the  other  American 
Republics  in  fulfilling  the  positive  roles  which  many  of  them  wish  to 
take,  and  are  potentially  capable  of  taking,  in  the  struggle  of  the  free 
world  against  communist  aggression.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  military  assistance  being  given  to  governments  in  other  areas  of 
the  world  in  the  form  of  outright  grants.  Military  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  now  made  available  to  Latin  American  governments,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  rapidly  diminishing  amount  of  materiel  defined  as 
“excess”,  must  be  paid  for  in  cash  at  full  cost,  and  the  “excess”  items 
must  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  of  approximately  10%  of  cost  plus  certain 
other  expenses.  These  requirements,  which  dollar-short  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  governments  find  it  difficult  to  meet,  together  with  the  priorities 
given  to  supplies  for  other  areas,  have  made  it  difficult  for  these  gov¬ 
ernments  in  some  cases  to  fill  their  immediate  needs. 

Recent  United  Rations  action  in  Korea,  and  that  section  of  the 
recently  approved  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolution  on  “Uniting  for 
Peace”,1  which  recommends  that  governments  maintain  units  of  their 
armed  forces  for  possible  use  in  U.N.  action  against  aggression,  have 
focussed  attention  on  the  desirability  that  all  friendly  U.N.  members, 
of  which  there  are  20  Latin  American  countries,  should  be  in  a  position 
not  only  to  maintain  internal  order  and  contribute  to  local  self-defense, 
but  also  to  contribute  to  U.N.  action  against  aggression  in  an}^  part  of 
the  world.  While  the  individual  prospective  contributions  of  the  re¬ 
spective  Latin  American  governments  may  not  be  large,  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  advantage  of  participation  by  many  countries  and  the  potential 
practical  value  of  the  collective  Latin  American  effort  are  significant. 
They  would  become  increasingly  significant  should  the  struggle 
against  aggression  move  closer  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  experience  in  Korea  to  date  has  amply  demonstrated  (1)  that 
several,  at  least,  of  the  Latin  American  governments  sincerely  desire 
to  participate  in  U.N.  military  action  against  aggression,  (2)  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  these  governments  are  unable  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  participation  in  such  action  without  positive  military  as¬ 
sistance.  This  latter  situation  was  recognized  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  letter  of  September  12,  1950  replying  to  certain  pro¬ 
posal  [s]  by  the  Department  of  State  regarding  Latin  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Korean  operation. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  believed  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  the  legislative  authorization  necessary  to  permit  this 
government  to  furnish  other  American  governments  at  their  request 
with  military  training,  equipment  and  supplies,  on  a  grant  basis,  for 
those  units  of  their  armed  forces  which  they  maintain  for  action 
against  aggression  in  conformity  with  the  pertinent  section  of  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  on  “Uniting  for  Peace”.  As  a  means  of 
assuring  that  there  will  be  a  degree  of  coordination  respecting  units 
which  the  various  countries  decide  to  maintain  for  this  purpose,  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  study  and  determine  whether  that  body  should  develop 

1  For  Resolution  377 (V)  of  the  General  Assembly,  November  3,  1950,  see 
United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Supple¬ 
ment  No.  20  (A/1775),  pp.  10-12. 
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plans  for  the  organization  of  such  units  in  an  inter-American  force, 
and  put  itself  in  a  position  to  render  technical  advice  to  the  respective 
governments. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  initiation  of  such  a  program  will  involve 
certain  risks.  It  will  be  stated,  for  example:  (1)  that  such  grant  aid 
for  Latin  America  will  detract  from  U.S.  military  aid  to  other  areas 
whose  needs  have  a  higher  priority,  (2)  that  the  Korean  experience 
has  proved  that  few  Latin  American  countries  actually  desire  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  possible  U.N.  action  beyond  the  hemisphere  or  even  beyond 
their  own  territory,  (3)  that  such  aid  will  strengthen  the  military 
juntas  now  in  control  in  some  countries  and  others  which  aspire  to 
control  to  the  disparagement  of  democratic  processes,  (4)  that  the 
units  which  may  receive  such  aid  will  gain  so  much  in  strength  and 
prestige  that  jealousy  and  demoralization  of  other  military  units  in 
the  same  country  will  result,  (5)  that  the  U.S.  will  be  accused  of 
seeking  to  create  mercenary  forces  under  U.N.  auspices. 

With  regard  to  these  points,  however,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that : 
(1)  The  aid  initially  given  will  probably  not  be  extensive,  since  the 
units  Latin  American  countries  agree  to  maintain  for  such  purposes 
are  not  likely  to  be  large.  Unless  the  free  world  suffers  an  early  and 
sharp  reversal,  the  program  should  be  developed  gradually  and  should 
concentrate  on  the  creation  of  relatively  small  units  from  a  number 
of  countries  rather  than  large  ones  from  a  few.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  the  importance  of  the  long  range  objective  to  be  gained  should 
weigh  heavily  in  determining  and  assigning  priorities.  (2)  In  spite 
of  the  unwillingness  of  several  of  the  more  important  countries  to 
offer  aid  to  Korea,  some  of  which  was  due  to  local  conditions  of 
immediate  but  temporary  significance,  there  has  also  been  a  clear  in¬ 
dication  that  a  sufficient  number  of  governments  desire  to  participate 
in  such  action  to  warrant  an  attempt  to  meet  their  requirements. 
Furthermore,  once  the  cooperation  of  a  few  countries  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  believed  that  others  will  fall  quickly  in  line.  (3)  It  will 
be  very  difficult  for  unscrupulous  military  leaders  to  face  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  misuse  of  military  units  which,  as  is  pointedly  indicated 
in  the  General  Assembly  resolution,  are  to  be  clearly  and  expressly 
maintained  for  possible  action  against  aggression.  (4)  The  danger 
of  such  units’  incurring  the  jealousy  of  other  military  units  is  recog¬ 
nized,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  desire  to  emulate  the  efficiency  and 
capabilities  of  such  units  may  be  a  morale-building  rather  than  a 
demoralizing  process.  (5)  The  argument  that  U.S.  aid  will  turn  such 
units  into  “mercenaries”  can  only  be  met  by  making  clear  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  dangers  which  such  units  are  organized  to  deal  with 
are  as  great  to  the  country  receiving  aid  as  to  the  U.S. 
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It  appears  that  the  most  expeditious  method  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  legislative  authority  would  be  to  seek  an  amendment  to  the 
present  MDAA  legislation  to  authorize  grant-aid  assistance  to  the 
Latin  American  countries.  This  could  be  done  by  adding  the  countries 
which  are  parties  to  the  Eio  Treaty  to  Title  III  of  the  present 
legislation. 

Recommendation : 

That  the  agreement  of  the  Department  of  Defense  be  sought  to  a 
request  to  Congress  for  legislative  authorization  to  permit  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  available  to  governments  of  the  other  American 
Republics  military  training,  equipment  and  supplies,  on  a  grant  basis,2 
for  units  of  their  armed  forces  which  they  decide,  in  conformity  with 
Section  C  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  entitled 
“Uniting  for  Peace”  to  maintain  for  possible  service  as  United  Na¬ 
tions  units.3 


2  In  a  memorandum  of  December  15,  1950,  to  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Warren  said  in 
part  that  General  Ridgway  had  told  him  the  same  day  that  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  was  studying  legislation  that  would  allow  a  modest  program  of  grant  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Latin  American  countries.  Mr.  Warren  told  the  General  of  his 
bureau’s  interest  in  this  change.  (710.5/12-1550)  For  an  extract  from  another 
section  of  this  memorandum,  see  p.  678. 

3  In  a  memorandum  of  November  15,  1950,  to  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Warren  said  that 
the  above  memorandum  had  been  prepared  as  a  statement  of  -the  views  of  the 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  which  might  obtain  the  Department’s  con¬ 
currence.  “If  you  approve,  we  shall  initiate  consultations  with  other  interested 
offices.”  In  the  margin  of  the  original  is  penciled  “OK  E[dward]  G  M[iller].” 
(720.5  MAP/11-1550) 

Jack  K.  McFall,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  said 
in  part  in  a  memorandum  of  December  12,  1950,  to  Mr.  Warren,  that  he  had  seen 
the  above  paper  and  that  he  believed  inclusion  of  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
grant  military  aid  to  the  other  American  Republics  would  not  impede  passage  of 
forthcoming  military  assistance  legislation.  (720.5  MAP/12-1260) 


795B. 5/11-1850  :  Circular  airgram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Diplomatic  Offices  in  the  American 

Republics 

confidential  Washington,  November  18,  1950 — 11 : 25  a.  m. 

It  now  appears  that  the  general  UN  military  situation  in  Korea 
makes  advisable  renewed  efforts  to  encourage  offers  for  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  organized  military  units  of  Latin  American  governments.1 
Should  the  Embassy  believe  local  circumstances  to  be  such  that  there 


1  In  a  letter  of  November  16,  1950,  to  Secretary  Aclieson,  Deputy  Secretary  of 

Defense  Robert  A.  Lovett  had  said  in  part :  “.  .  .  regarding  general  reductions 
in  foi’ces  to  be  deployed  by  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  Korea,  it  is  re¬ 

quested  that  due  to  the  fluid  situation  in  Korea,  action  be  held  in  abeyance  pend¬ 
ing  further  study  and  recommendation  by  this  Department.”  (795B.5/11-1650) 
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would  be  favorable  reaction  to  suggestion  that  government  consider 
making  military  offer,  or  to  renewal  previous  discussions  this  subject, 
this  matter  should  be  discussed  with  FonMin  along  general  lines  out¬ 
lined  in  Depciragram  October  5,  4 :  25  p.  m.2  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that,  even  if  developments  should  make  utilization  of  military  units 
for  the  Korean  operation  unnecessary,  any  constructive  action  toward 
making  a  contribution  to  that  operation  will  probably  be  helpful  to 
that  government  in  determining  the  action  it  may  wish  to  take  in 
implementation  of  the  pertinent  sections  of  Resolution  A,  Section  C, 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  UNGA  under  the  general  heading  “Uniting 
for  Peace”  (For  text,  see  Wireless  Bulletin,  No.  25S,  October  21). 3 

In  this  connection,  Embassy  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
conditions  under  which  this  government  can  furnish  training  and 
equipment  for  the  Korean  operation,  as  outlined  in  reference  Depcira¬ 
gram,  do  not  at  present  apply  in  respect  of  the  longer-range  program.4 
Embassy  should  also  note  that  UNGA  Resolution  as  finally  approved 
recommends  that  member  governments  “maintain”  units  for  possible 


2 Not  printed  (795  B. 5/10-550)  ;  in  this  airgram  the  Department  had  in  part 
instructed  diplomatic  officers  in  the  American  Republics  to  seek,  for  duty  with 
the  UN  forces  in  Korea,  military  units  of  the  types  outlined  in  Secretary  John¬ 
son’s  letter  to  Secretary  Acheson  of  September  12,  1950  (p.  6191,  on  the  terms 
outlined  in  Secretary  Acheson’s  letter  to  Secretary  Marshall  of  September  27 
(p.  655). 

3 Not  printed.  For  Resolution  377(V)  of  the  General  Assembly,  November  3, 
1950,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session, 
Supplement  No.  20  {A/ 1775),  pp.  10-12. 

1  In  the  airgram  mentioned  in  footnote  2  above,  the  Department  had  said 
regarding  an  inter-American  force  that  “.  .  .  the  possibility  that  relatively  small 
organized  units  offered  by  Latin  American  governments  and  accepted  by  the 
Unified  Command  may  be  integrated  into  an  inter-American  force  of  national 
units  is  also  being  considered.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  indicated  that  they 
would  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  organization  and  employment  of  such 
a  force  provided  the  plan  for  this  is  worked  out  through  the  Inter-American 
Defense  Board.  Since  the  primary  problem  is  to  obtain  offers,  it  would  appear 
that  the  development  of  such  a  plan  can  be  worked  out  most  usefully  when 
tangible  contributions  are  forthcoming. 

Even  though  the  development  of  an  integrated  Latin  American  military  force 
should  prove  to  be  unattainable  in  the  period  which  may  remain  in  the  Korean 
operation,  it  is  believed  that  this  concept  should  continue  under  careful  study  in 
order  that  there  may  be  created  a  suitable  plan  for  the  possible  utilization  of 
such  a  force  in  United  Nations  or  other  international  action  against  aggression 
which  may  be  required  in  the  future.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
an  important  part  of  the  program  for  united  action  for  peace,  outlined  by  the 
U.S.  to  the  General  Assembly,  is  the  recommendation  that  each  U.N.  member 
designate  a  unit  or  units  of  its  national  armed  forces  to  be  so  trained  and 
equipped  that  it  could  be  made  available  for  prompt  service  upon  determination 
by  the  Security  Council  or  recommendation  by  the  General  Assembly.  If  a  resolu¬ 
tion  along  these  lines  should  actually  be  approved  by  UNGA,  it  is  possible  that 
action  might  be  taken  by  the  OAS,  through  its  appropriate  bodies,  leading  to  the 
adoption  by  the  states  which  are  members  of  the  OAS  of  a  plan  for  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  units  which  they  may  designate  into  an  effective  military  inter-American 
force  against  aggression.  The  Department  will  continue  to  explore  this  problem 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  in  order  that  if  it  seems  appropriate,  the  OAS 
machinery  will  be  utilized  effectively  in  the  furtherance  of  useful  planning.” 
(795B. 5/10-550) 
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UN  action  and  does  not  call  for  specific  designation  of  such  units,  as 
the  reference  airgram  indicated  it  might.  The  resolution  also  indicates 
that  any  action  taken  shall  be  “without  prejudice  to  the  use  of  such 
elements  in  exercise  of  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
recognized  in  Article  51  of  the  Charter”. 

For  Embassy’s  background  information,  the  only  Latin  American 
offers  of  organized  units  for  direct  military  participation  in  Korean 
theater  formally  made  to  date  are  those  of  a  frigate  and  a  battalion 
of  troops  by  Colombia.  According  to  the  Department’s  information, 
however,  discussions  have  been  carried  on  either  in  Washington  or 
the  field,  or  both,  with  Uruguay,  Chile,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica  and  Peru.5 

Report  by  telegram  results  of  any  action  taken.  Dept  recognizes 
that  circumstances  may  make  an  approach  along  above  lines  inad¬ 
visable  at  this  time,  but  would  nevertheless  appreciate  Embassy’s 
evaluation  of  local  situation  in  this  respect. 

Acheson 

6  Documentation  on  discussions  between  the  United  States  and  individual 
American  nations  regarding  Korean  force  contributions  is  in  decimal  files  795B.00 
and  795B.5  for  1950.  A  summary  of  Korean  assistance  offers  made  publicly  by 
UN  members  (other  than  the  United  States)  to  the  Unified  Command  as  of 
January  1.  1951,  is  in  United  Nations,  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  1950, 
pp.  226-228.  Certain  additional  offers  made  during  1950  are  printed  ibid.,  1951, 
pp.  249-257. 

700.5  MAP/12-450 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  South  American  Affairs 
{Warren)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American 
Affairs  ( Miller ) 

top  secret  Washington,  December  4,  1950. 

Subject:  Attached  paper  on  NSC  68/1,  Annex  l,1  Estimates  of 
MDAP  Requirements 

I  attach  a  copy  of  a  Top  Secret  memorandum  2  from  Mr.  John  H. 
Ohly,  Acting  Director,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance,  to  Major  General 
S.  L.  Scott  on  the  subject  NSC  68/1,  Annex  1,  Estimates  of  MDAP 
Requirements. 

You  will  note  that  the  memorandum  called  for  a  discussion  of  the 
paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  EM  ACC  for  2  o’clock  this  afternoon.  The 
paper  reached  me  at  2  p.  m.  I  glanced  at  it  hurriedly  and  found  the 
pertinent  part  for  xlRA  was  paragraph  28  “The  Other  American 
Republics”  on  Page  9. 1  checked  with  Mr.  Jamison  and  Mr.  Halle  im¬ 
mediately  and  got  to  the  meeting,  which  was  already  under  way,  at 
2  :30  p.  m. 

1  Not  printed,  but  see  the  memorandum  of  September  26,  1950,  Miller  to 

Ts^ifze  p>  0q4, 

2  Of  December  4, 1950,  not  printed.  (700.5  MAP/12-^150) 

49  0-?  6  2 — 7  7 - 4  4 
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I  spoke  on  paragraph  28  with  a  result  that  it  was  amended.  It  will 
go  to  the  NSC  in  the  following  form : 

28.  The  Other  American  Republics.  The  inter-American  com¬ 
munity  is  a  source  of  both  immediate  and  reserve  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  strength.  Its  military  strength  is  limited  although  not  negligi¬ 
ble.  Its  military  manpower  and  the  equipment  presently  available  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  in  the  other  American 
states.  Properly  trained  and  equipped,  the  manpower  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  could  be  used  to  maintain  the  security  of  lines  of  communication 
in  the  inter- American  area  and  possibly  to  contribute  forces  to  over¬ 
seas  operations.  Although  a  specific  estimate  of  training  requirements 
and  urgent  equipment  needs  has  not  been  included  in  the  estimates 
given  above,  it  is  believed  that  nominal  amounts  of  funds  should  be 
made  available  if  and  when  necessary  to  meet  training  and  selected 
equipment  requirements  of  the  other  American  states  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  laid  down  in  NSC  56/2. 3 

I  believe  the  rewritten  paragraph  meets  all  the  ideas  which  have 
been  expressed  to  me  in  ARA.  At  any  rate  we  will  now  have  a  definite 
statement  to  go  to  NSC. 


3  In  the  memorandum  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  the  main  clause  of  the 
last  sentence  of  the  equivalent  paragraph  read  as  follows :  “.  .  .  it  is  believed 
that  nominal  amounts  of  funds  might  be  made  available,  perhaps  on  a  matching 
grant  basis,  to  meet  training  and  selected  equipment  requirements  of  the  other 
American  states  in  accordance  with  the  policies  laid  down  in  NSC  56/2.” 

In  NSC  68/3,  December  8,  1950,  an  equivalent  paragraph  in  Annex  2  agrees 
in  substance  with  Mr.  Warren’s  suggested  revision.  For  text  of  the  Annex,  see 
p.  433. 


710.5/12-1550 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  South  American  Affairs 
( Warren)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American 
Affairs  ( Miller ) 

[Extracts] 

secret  Washington,  December  15,  1950. 

Lt.  Gen.  Ridgway  1 *  had  me  over  today  for  lunch  with  him  in  his 
office  at  the  Pentagon.  There  were  just  the  two  of  us  present.  We  had 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  speak  about  anything  urgent.  In  the  45 
minutes  that  I  was  there,  the  following  matters  were  discussed : 
••••••• 

2.  I  inquired  as  to  the  position  which  State  is  to  take  with  respect 
to  any  future  offers  of  Latin  American  troops  for  assistance  in  the 
Korean  effort.  The  General  expressed  the  personal  view  that  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  point  out  the  undetermined  course 
which  ive  must  take  at  this  moment  in  view  of  the  Korean  develop- 

1  Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Deputy  Chief  for  Administration  of  the  Army 

General  Staff. 
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ments  and  thank  onr  Latin  American  friends  for  any  offer,  at  the 
same  time  suggesting  that  they  keep  the  troops  ready  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  United  Nations  effort  as  foreseen  in  the  resolution, 
“United  for  Peace”.  The  General  is  going  to  try  to  obtain  a  decision 
by  the  three  Defense  Departments  so  that  we  can  have  an  official  De¬ 
fense  statement  covering  the  foregoing.  In  the  meantime,  any  remarks 
which  we  might  make  to  Latin  American  Chiefs  of  Mission  could  be 
slanted  in  the  light  of  the  information  in  this  paragraph. 


710.5/12-1650 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Marshall )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  W  ashington,  16  December  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  pursuance  of  its  mission  of  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  governments  of  the  American  Republics  measures  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Inter- American  De¬ 
fense  Board  1  has  recently  prepared  a  Common  Defense  Scheme  for 
the  American  Continent  and  an  Estimate  of  the  Situation  2  .  .  .  . 
Copies  thereof  are  inclosed. 

The  Chairman,3  United  States  Delegation,  Inter- American  Defense 
Board,  has  requested  that  a  United  States  Governmental  position  with 
respect  to  these  documents  be  furnished  to  him,  in  order  to  stimulate 
reaction  from  the  other  members  of  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board 
and  to  encourage  further  staff  planning  with  regard  to  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  defense.  The  conclusion  of  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  with  which  I  concur,  is  that  from  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
documents  are  acceptable  as  a  basis  for  further  planning  for  the  col¬ 
lective  defense  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Department  of  Defense 


1  For  the  status  of  the  IADB  in  this  period,  see  Annals  of  the  Organisation  of 
American  States,  1951,  pp.  7-8. 

a  Documents  which  were  attached  as  Enclosures  A  and  B,  respectively,  are  not 
printed. 

Enclosure  A  presented  general  principles  for  organizing  collective  defense 
against  all  forms  of  aggression,  a  strategic  concept,  a  defense  doctrine,  and  objec¬ 
tives,  and  it  listed  factors  to  be  considered  in  achieving  the  broadest  cooperation 
among  the  American  States  in  the  political,  economic,  and  military  fields.  The 
document  referred  to  the  principles  of  sovereignty  and  equality  of  States,  inter¬ 
national  law  and  justice,  the  geographic  unity  of  the  American  Continent,  the 
fulfillment  of  obligations  assumed  in  accordance  with  inter-American  treaties  and 
agreements  and  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  stability  of  the  democratic 
forms  of  government  in  each  of  the  American  States. 

Enclosure  B  reviewed  (in  general  terms)  ideological  differences  between  the 
American  States  and  Soviet  Communism,  the  possibility  of  aggression,  contrast¬ 
ing  objectives,  probable  lines  of  action,  and  the  defensive  capacity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent.  The  document  concluded  with  general  and  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  collective  defense  against  all  forms  of  extracontinental  aggression. 

3  Lt.  Gen.  Willis  D.  Crittenberger  was  at  once  Chairman  of  the  IADB  and  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  it. 
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therefore  requests  your  comment  or  concurrence  as  to  their  acceptabil¬ 
ity  for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  accelerating  hemi¬ 
spheric  defense  plans,  early  acceptance  and  approval  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  desirable.  Such  approval  will  arm  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board  with  a  specific  proof  of 
wholehearted  support  by  this  Government,  and  will  further  strengthen 
the  position  of  our  diplomatic  representatives  in  pressing  for  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  documents  by  the  other  American  Republics  as  outlined 
in  NSC  56/2.  Moreover,  adoption  of  this  Common  Defense  Scheme 
should  mark  an  important  step  in  the  development  of  Inter- American 
military  collaboration  as  envisaged  by  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist¬ 
ance  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  19I7.4 

Faithfully  yours,  G.  C.  Marshall 


4  In  a  letter  of  January  15,  1951,  to  General  Marshall,  Mr.  Acheson  said  that 
the  Department  approved  of  the  documents  in  question  as  acceptable  documents 
on  which  to  base  collective  defense  planning  with  the  other  American  republics 
and  added  in  part :  “As  you  know,  the  problem  of  military  cooperation  for  the 
defense  of  the  Americas  will  be  dealt  with  at  the  forthcoming  Meeting  of  Con¬ 
sultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  and  it  is 
important  that  efforts  be  made  prior  to  the  Meeting  to  secure  acceptance  by  the 
American  Republics  of  these  general  principles,  in  order  that  the  roles  which 
these  countries  will  have  to  play  in  hemisphere  defense  can  be  formulated  and 
agreed  upon  without  delay.”  (710-5/12-1650)  Documentation  on  the  Fourth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  American  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  March  26-April  27,  1951,  will  appear  in  Foreign  Relations,  1951,  volume  ii. 
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611.004/3-2250 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs 3 
confidential  [Washington,]  March  10,  1950. 

Present  Status  of  Program  for  Negotiating  Treaties  of  Friend¬ 
ship,  Commerce  and  Navigation 

i 

Since  the  last  report  on  the  status  of  the  commercial  treaty  program 
(October  25,  19 19), 3  treaties  have  been  signed,  with  Ireland  and 
Uruguay;  signature  of  the  treaty  with  Lebanon  is  expected  in  the 
near  future;  a  formal  proposal  for  negotiations  has  been  made  to 
Denmark;  treaty  projects  have  been  instituted  with  respect  to 
Argentina  and  Sweden;  preliminary  negotiating  meetings  have  been 
held  with  Brazil  and  Colombia;  informal  approaches  with  regard 
to  possible  negotiations  have  been  made  to  Israel  and  Paraguay ;  and 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  with  several  existing  projects. 
Brief  summaries  of  the  present  status  of  existing  treaty  projects 
and  of  certain  significant  factors  affecting  the  program  as  a  whole 
are  set  forth  below : 

Function  of  FCN  Treaties 

During  the  past  several  months  there  has  been  evidence  of  a  broader 
general  understanding  of  the  functions  of  treaties  of  friendship,  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation.  Clarifications  of  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Point  Four  program  and  the  signing  of  the  treaties  with  Ireland  and 
Uruguay  have  tended  to  focus  attention  upon  the  role  of  these  treaties 
in  promoting  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  foreign  countries 

1  For  previous  documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  pp.  631  ff. 

2  Forwarded  on  March  22  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs  (O’Gara)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Webb). 

8  Not  printed,  but  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  p.  647. 
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and  thus  in  furthering  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  Point  Four. 
Concurrently,  there  has  been  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
those  provisions  in  commercial  treaties  which  provide  assurances 
respecting  fundamental  personal  rights  and  of  the  way  in  which  such 
provisions  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  favorable  climate  for 
investment.  It  has  been  noted  that  private  business  interests  are  par¬ 
ticularly  aware  of  the  importance  of  assurances  of  this  kind  and  of 
their  direct  relation  to  actual  business  operations  abroad. 

Negotiating  Problems 

The  main  negotiating  problem  continues  to  be  the  reluctance  of 
many  foreign  countries  to  grant  national  treatment  for  a  wide  variety 
of  economic  activities.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  this  reluctance  still 
is  given  practical  expression  in  the  desire  to  maintain  a  “screening  ’ 
process  in  order  to  permit  the  exclusion  of  enterprises  which  for  one 
reason  or  other  are  not  welcome  on  the  same  basis  as  locally  controlled 
enterprises.  In  some  cases  screening  and  other  devices  for  avoiding 
grants  of  national  treatment  appear  to  be  based  upon  straightforward 
considerations  of  economic  nationalism.  In  a  number  of  cases,  however, 
the  attitude  of  foreign  countries  appears  to  be  conditioned  by  their 
existing  commitments  to  other  countries  under  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause.  As  a  rule  foreign  countries  avow  that  they  are  willing 
to  accord  extensive  establishment  rights  to  American  citizens  and 
enterprises  but  are  equally  anxious  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  extend¬ 
ing  those  rights  to  certain  third  countries.  In  addition  to  these  per¬ 
plexing  problems,  questions  involving  expropriations  and  exchange 
control  have  continued  to  present  a  substantial  degree  of  negotiating 
difficulty. 


4  For  text  of  the  January  21,  1950,  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga¬ 
tion  with  Ireland,  which  entered  into  force  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
September  14,  1950,  see  Department  of  State  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  (TIAS)  No.  2155.  For  text  of  the  November  23,  1949,  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  economic  development  with  Uruguay,  which  the 
United  States  Senate  approved  on  August  9,  1950,  but  which  the  President 
delayed  ratifying  pending  approval  of  the  treaty  by  the  Uruguayan  Government, 
see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  25,  1950,  pp.  502  ff.  See  also  the 
statement  made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  May  4,  1950, 
by  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  entitled 
“Economic  Treaties  with  Uruguay  and  Ireland,”  ibid.,  May  22,  1950,  pp.  811  ff. 
Mr.  Thorp  cited  these  treaties  as  examples  of  the  new  types  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  investment  treaties  which  the  United  States  was  interested  in  nego¬ 
tiating  with  certain  countries.  Regarding  the  Point  IV  program,  see  pp.  846  ff. 
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Negotiation  with  France 

The  lack  of  tangible  progress  in  negotiations  with  France,  which 
were  started  in  April,  1948  and  suspended  in  November  of  that  year, 
may  be  creating  a  situation  with  serious  implications  for  the  future 
development  of  the  treaty  program.  The  issue  of  national  treatment, 
which  brought  about  the  impasse  in  negotiations,  was  considered 
during  the  visit  of  Foreign  Minister  Schumann  to  Washington  in 
September,  1949  and  a  formula  for  its  solution  was  worked  out.  The 
French  thereupon  indicated  their  satisfaction  with  the  treaty  com¬ 
mitments  on  national  treatment  and  stated  their  intention  to  resume 
the  negotiations  within  the  near  future,  in  the  expectation  of  an  early 
conclusion.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  French  Government  has 
made  no  constructive  effort  to  revive  the  negotiations;  and  there  is 
ground  for  supposing  that  its  former  attitude  of  opposition,  and 
even  hostility,  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberal  economic 
intercourse  embodied  in  the  FCN  treaty  persists.  This  attitude  raises 
implications  affecting  the  commercial  treaty  program  generally,  as 
other  European  countries  are  known  to  be  cognizant  of  the  nature  of 
the  issues  involved  in  the  French  negotiations  and  may  become  in¬ 
clined  to  shape  their  own  policies  accordingly,  especially  in  view  of 
current  efforts  to  coordinate  national  economic  policies  through  the 
OEEC  mechanism.  The  French  attitude  also  would  appear  to  have 
bearing  on  the  extent  to  which  long-term  objectives  of  United  States 
economic  foreign  policy  are  likely  to  be  realized.  French  reluctance 
to  give  reasonable  assurances  as  to  nondiscriminatory  treatment  for 
American  citizens,  enterprises  and  investments  would  appear  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  purposes  for  which  France  has  become  a  major 
recipient  of  ECA  assistance  and  a  prospective  colonial  beneficiary 
of  Point  Four. 

Consultation  with  PHvate  Business  Groups 

During  the  past  several  months  contact  has  been  maintained  with 
responsible  organizations  representing  private  business  interests,  al¬ 
though  the  current  circumstances  of  the  treaty  program  have  not 
necessitated  extensive  consultations.  It  may  be  noted  that  a  number 
of  private  business  groups  have  indicated  their  approval  of  the  treaty 
with  Uruguay,  particularly  as  an  aid  to  investment,  and  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  this  treaty  will  encourage  other  Latin  American 
countries  to  enter  into  similar  arrangements  with  the  United  States. 
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Extract  From  Bulletin  No.  24-6,  March  20, 1950 


SECRET 

Commercial  Treaty  Program  Reviewed 

[Here  follows  general  commentary.] 

Further  Delay  in  Benelux  Negotiations  The  commencement  of 
negotiations  with  the  Benelux  countries  has  been  subject  to  further 
delay.  Hitherto  the  Netherlands  maintained  a  favorable  disposition 
toward  the  treaty,  and  expressed  readiness  to  enter  into  negotiations 
as  soon  as  its  Benelux  partners  were  prepared.  Belgium  has  ascribed 
its  own  failure  to  complete  preparations  to  the  absorption  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  Foreign  Office  staff  in  more  pressing  matters,  rather  than 
to  substantive  objections  to  the  treaty.  Recently,  however,  the  Dutch 
have  indicated  that  they  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations.  It  appears  that  serious  differences  of  opinion  among  various 
agencies  of  that  government  as  to  substantive  features  of  the  draft 
have  emerged;  also,  the  Netherlands  has  seemed  inclined  to  delay 
negotiations  until  after  the  US  lias  concluded  similar  treaties  with 
other  important  commercial  or  industrial  countries,  possibly  because 
of  doubts  that  the  US  intends  to  push  the  treaty  program.  Recently, 
however,  the  EGA  Mission  at  The  Hague,  together  with  the  Embassy, 
impressed  upon  the  Netherlands  Foreign  Office  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  treaty  and  the  long-range  economic  objectives  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Recovery  Program.  The  Foreign  Office  indicated  that  it  would 
endeavor  to  have  the  differences  within  the  Netherlands  government 
as  to  the  treaty  resolved  in  order  that  the  negotiations  might  be 
expedited. 

Additional  European  Negotiations  In  addition  to  the  negotiations 
with  Ireland,  which  culminated  in  signature  of  a  treaty  January  21, 
1950,  and  the  negotiations  with  France1 2  and  the  Benelux,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  commercial  treaty  projects  with  several  other  European 
countries  are  under  way.  The  UK  has  indicated  that  it  is  now  studying 
the  draft  treaty  which  we  submitted  last  month,  and  while  the  British 
are  anxious  to  conclude  such  a  treaty  with  us,  they  probably  can  not 
enter  into  active  negotiations  before  the  end  of  1950  because  of  the 
press  of  other  matters.  In  response  to  an  informal  approach  which 


1  Master  set  of  the  Department  of  State  classified  internal  publication  Current 
Economic  Developments  for  the  years  1945-1969,  as  maintained  in  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Affairs  and  antecedent  offices. 

2  Not  printed,  but  see  paragraph  entitled  “Negotiation  with  France”  in  the 
memorandum  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  March  10,  1950, 
entitled  “Present  Status  of  Program  for  Negotiating  Treaties  of  Friendship, 
Commerce  and  Navigation,”  supra . 
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we  made  last  May,  tlie  Spanish  government  has  now  indicated  that 
it  is  interested  in  undertaking  treaty  negotiations  and  is  preparing 
a  counter  proposal  to  our  basic  draft.  Denmark  is  studying  a  draft 
treaty  which  we  presented  in  January,  and  the  Foreign  Office  is 
understood  to  be  interested  in  beginning  negotiations  quite  soon.  A 
draft  treaty  was  presented  to  the  Portuguese  government  this  month. 
Recently  the  Swedish  Embassy  expressed  interest  in  a  commercial 
treaty  but  suggested  that  negotiations  be  preceded  by  a  formal  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  stating  the  intention  of  the  two  governments  to  nego¬ 
tiate  such  a  treaty.  It  appears,  however,  that  Sweden  has  been  more 
interested  in  the  exchange  of  notes  than  in  the  treaty,  attaching  politi¬ 
cal  importance  to  the  proposed  notes,  particularly  as  a  means  of 
counteracting  domestic  anxiety  over  Sweden’s  growing  isolation  from 
the  west.  Accordingly,  commitments  as  to  the  exchange  of  notes  have 
been  avoided,  but  a  draft  treaty  has  been  prepared  for  purposes  of 
technical  study  by  Sweden  with  a  view  to  eventual  negotiation.  Greece 
is  believed  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  the  US  basic  draft  but 
is  concerned  about  extending  the  substantial  establishment  rights  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  treaty  to  other  countries,  particularly  Italy,  under 
existing  most-favored-nation  commitments.  The  Italian  government 
recently  expressed  a  desire  to  accelerate  the  flow  of  private  US  capi¬ 
tal  to  Italy  and  proposed  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  designed^ 
to  broaden  the  guarantees  for  US  investments  in  Italy,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  earnings.  A  draft  of  an  agreement 
supplementing  the  commercial  treaty  of  1948  and  containing  the  more 
significant  developments  in  standard  treaty  provisions  that  have  been 
developed  over  the  past  two  years  is  now  under  consideration  as  a 
basis  for  possible  negotiations  with  Italy. 

Latin  American  Interest  Since  signature  of  the  Uruguayan  treaty 
in  November  1949,  drafts  have  been  prepared  for  negotiation  with 
Argentina  and  Ecuador,  preliminary  meetings  have  been  held  with 
Brazil  and  Colombia,  and  an  informal  approach  regarding  possible 
negotiations  has  been  made  to  Paraguay.  A  standard  draft  treaty  given 
the  Chileans  some  months  ago  is  understood  to  be  currently  under 
study  by  that  government.  A  number  of  Chilean  officials,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  certain  misconceptions  regarding  the  nature  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  draft.  In  an  effort  to  clear  this  up,  we  have  submitted  a 
memorandum  designed  to  remove  the  basis  for  these  misconceptions. 

Negotiations  with  Other  Countries  The  new  Australian  Minister 
for  External  Affairs  recently  expressed  interest  in  resuming  the  treaty 
negotiations  which  were  suspended  in  September  1948  and  welcomed 
our  suggestion  that  a  revised  draft  be  substituted  for  the  draft  pre¬ 
sented  in  early  1947.  It  is  believed  that  the  Philippine  government  may 
also  be  interested  in  resuming  treaty  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  an 
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up-to-date  standard  draft.  Recently  there  have  been  indications  of 
greater  Egyptian  interest  in  the  draft  which  that  country  now  has 
under  study,  apparently  because  of  its  possible  relation  to  Point  Four 
legislation;  and  there  now  appears  to  be  greater  likelihood  that  the 
Egyptian  government  may  be  persuaded  to  enter  into  negotiations 
on  the  basis  of  the  draft  commercial  treaty  rather  than  the  Egyptian 
draft  establishment  convention.  A  copy  of  the  standard  draft  made 
available  on  an  informal  basis  to  an  officer  of  the  Israeli  Embassy  is 
believed  to  be  under  study  by  that  government,  although  it  has  not 
indicated  its  attitude  toward  undertaking  a  formal  treaty  project. 
Since  Israel  appears  to  be  developing  a  relatively  favorable  attitude 
toward  foreign  investment,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to  place  the 
project  on  a  formal  basis.  Signature  of  the  treaty  with  Lebanon,  which 
is  before  the  Lebanese  Cabinet  for  study  and  final  approval,  is  expected 
in  the  near  future.  In  view  of  unsettled  political  conditions  in  Syria, 
no  further  action  has  been  taken  with  respect  to  the  Syrian  treaty 
project. 


1 Current  Economic  Developments,  Lot  70D467 

Extract  From  Bulletin  No.  227,  October  23,  1950 

■CONFIDENTIAL 

New  Abridged  Draft  Commercial  Treaty 

The  draft  “Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations”  recently 
submitted  to  Ethiopia  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  is  the  first  example 
of  our  new  and  shortened  commercial  treaty  draft.  It  is  especially 
designed  for  use  in  a  limited  number  of  countries,  largely  in  the  Near 
East,  which  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  governmental  and  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  to  be  ready  for  the  full  standard  treaty  of  Friend¬ 
ship,  Commerce  and  Navigation.  This  draft  represents  an  effort  to 
meet  the  negotiating  need,  encountered  in  such  countries,  for  some¬ 
thing  less  complex  and  more  confined  to  fundamentals  than  the  drafts 
from  which  the  recent  Irish  and  Uruguayan  treaties  were  derived. 

By  abridging  or  restating  many  provisions  and  by  dropping  certain 
provisions  of  secondary  consequences,  the  subject  matter  has  been 
reduced  from  26  articles  plus  Protocol  in  the  current  standard  draft 
to  13  articles  of  shorter  average  length,  plus  four  new  articles.  The 
new  draft  is  about  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  so-called  “long”  draft 
which  was  used  in  the  negotiations  with  Italy  and  China  immediately 
following  World  War  II,  and  is  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  shorter 
model  used  more  recently  in  negotiations  with  Ireland  and  Uruguay. 
In  spite  of  its  brevity,  the  draft  remains,  with  one  possible  exception, 
the  same  as  the  standard  in  purpose  and  primary  principles.  This 
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■exception  is  that  rules  governing  the  initial  establishment  of  business 
enterprises  are  omitted ;  thus,  to  the  extent  that  business  is  conducted 
in  the  corporate  form,  the  draft  reverts  to  US  treaty  policy  of  the 
period  between  the  two  World  Wars.1  Rule-making  on  business  activi¬ 
ties  is  confined  to  the  more  essential  question  of  the  treatment  to  be 
accorded  to  those  enterprises  which  are,  or  may  become,  established 
within  the  country.  This  should  alleviate  any  fears  that  the  treaty 
is  proposing  to  lay  the  country  open  to  dominating  penetration  by 
foreign  capital,  or  to  embarrassing  demands  on  the  part  of  feared 
third  powers  who  might  insist  under  the  most-favored-nation  prin¬ 
ciple  on  securing  rights  equal  to  those  granted  the  US.  The  abridged 
draft  remains  as  pertinent  as  the  standard  draft  to  the  promotion  of 
private  investment,  currently  the  major  emphasis  of  the  treaty  pro¬ 
gram  ;  but  it  places  this  emphasis  more  patently  in  the  context  of  the 
broader  interests  that  treaties  of  this  nature  are  calculated  to  serve 
and  adjusts  it  to  the  simpler  requirements  of  countries  most  removed 
from  the  stream  of  western  progress.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
basic  personal  rights  of  those  who  enter  the  country  or  establish  there. 
Since  standards  of  law,  justice  and  administration  prevailing  in  the 
countries  for  which  the  draft  is  designed  tend  to  be  deficient,  treaty 
assurances  as  to  the  protection  and  security  of  persons  and  property 
are  especially  in  order  if  Americans  are  to  go  there  in  furtherance  of 
the  treaty’s  objective  of  enhanced  trade,  investment  and  intercourse 
generally. 

The  total  coverage  of  the  draft  has  been  expanded  by  the  addition 
of  an  article  setting  forth  certain  elementary  precepts  of  international 
cooperation  and  peaceful  relations,  and  of  three  articles  relating  to 
diplomatic  and  consular  privileges.  These  four  articles,  which  com¬ 
mence  the  treaty,  visibly  give  evidence  of  the  treaty’s  essentially 
friendly  purpose  and  give  it  a  more  traditional,  ceremonial  cast  than 
is  the  case  with  the  standard  draft.  Included  in  the  new  draft  are 
provisions  on:  general  friendly  relations;  treatment  of  diplomatic 
officials ;  reception  of  consular  officials ;  taxation  of  goods  and  property, 
diplomatic  and  consular;  entry  and  basic  personal  rights;  juridical 
status  of  companies;  access  to  courts;  commercial  arbitration;  pro¬ 
tection  and  security  of  property  and  other  legal  interests;  rights  to 
engage  in  business;  rights  in  real  and  personal  property;  industrial 
property ;  taxation  of  persons  and  companies ;  exchange  control ;  entry 
and  treatment  of  goods ;  customs  administration ;  navigation ;  state 
trading;  general  exceptions;  settlement  of  disputes;  and  ratification 
and  termination. 


1  For  a  list  of  such  treaties  concluded  during  the  period  1920-1940,  see  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  22,  1954,  p.  443. 
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Extract  From  Bulletin  No.  21$,  February  20, 1950 


SECRET 

Interest  Increases  in  Tax  Treaties  With  the  United  States 

Increasing  recognition  by  foreign  countries  of  tlie  role  which  pri¬ 
vate  US  capital  can  play  in  their  economic  development  and  of  the 
importance  of  tax  assurances  as  an  inducement  to  that  investment  has 
resulted  in  heightened  interest  by  these  countries  in  negotiating  tax 
conventions  with  the  US.  US  tax  treaties  with  other  governments 
are  designed  to  avoid  double  taxation  of  income  and  estates  and  to 
promote  administrative  cooperation  in  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes.  We  expect  to  begin  tax  discussions  in  March  with  Uruguay 
at  the  latter’s  request  to  consider  whether  a  basis  exists  for  income 
and  estate  tax  conventions.  Discussions  already  have  been  initiated 
with  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  We  are  also 
discussing  supplemental  treaties  with  Canada.  Colombia  has  indi¬ 
cated  its  eagerness  to  sign  draft  treaties  on  income  and  estate  taxes 
as  well  as  the  proposed  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Naviga¬ 
tion.  However,  since  the  tax  treaties  involve  a  liberalization  of  our 
standard  form  which  would  become  a  precedent  for  future  treaties, 
further  action  awaits  the  determination  of  a  US  position  thereon. 

Pakistan,  Austria  and  Switzerland  have  raised  informally  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  undertaking  tax  negotiations  with  us.  Israeli  officials  too 
have  indicated  interest  in  such  negotiations,  and  also  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  executive  agreements  for  reciprocal  exemption  from  taxation 
of  shipping  and  aircraft  earnings.  The  initiation  of  formal  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Australia  is  still  under  discussion  following  informal  cor¬ 
respondence  between  high  tax  officials  of  the  two  countries.  Embassy 
New  Delhi  feels  that,  since  the  Indian  Economic  Ambassador  at 
Large  has  been  impressing  on  his  government  the  importance  of  con¬ 
cluding  a  tax  treaty  with  the  US,  this  might  be  a  good  time  for  us 

1For  previous  documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2,  pp. 
950  ff. 
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to  resume  tax  conversations  with  India  which  were  begun  during  his 

o  o 

visit  to  Washington  and  which  have  been  held  up  pending  our 
instructions. 

At  the  present  time  nine  tax  conventions  with  six  different  coun¬ 
tries  are  in  effect.  We  have  treaties  dealing  with  income  taxes  with 
Sweden,  France,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  the  UK,  and  Denmark; 
and  those  covering  death  taxes  with  Canada,  France  and  the  UK. 
Treaties  have  been  negotiated  and  signed  during  the  past  year  with 
Belgium,  Norway  and  Ireland  and  are  awaiting  approval  by  the  US 
Senate.  Income  and  estate  tax  conventions  have  just  been  signed  with 
Greece  and  will  also  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  the  near  future.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  also  has  before  it  treaties  with 
South  Africa  and  New  Zealand.2 


3  Later  in  1950  supplementary  income  tax  and  estate  tax  treaties  were  signed 
with  Canada  (June  12)  and  supplementary  protocols  wex-e  signed  to  the  income 
tax  and  estate  tax  treaties  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  which  were  then 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  (July  14).  For  Department  of  State  announcements 
concerning  these  signatures,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  26,  1950,  p. 
1056,  and  August  7,  1950,  p.  218,  respectively.  On  July  20  notes  were  signed  and 
exchanged,  constituting  an  agreement,  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina 
for  the  avoidance,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  of  double  taxation  on  earnings  derived 
from  the  operation  of  ships  and  aircraft,  and  entered  into  force  immediately. 
For  texts  of  the  notes,  see  ibid.,  August  7,  1950,  pp.  216-217. 
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Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Financial  and 
Development  Policy  ( Spiegel )  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  {Thorp) 

[Washington,]  July  21, 1950. 

[Here  follows  an  exposition  of  the  status  of  the  tax  treaty  program.] 
Tax  treaty  negotiations  with  American  republics  are  close  to  definite 
collapse.  The  Treasury  is  firmly  refusing  to  accept  any  treaty  innova¬ 
tion  designed  to  stimulate  American  private  investment  abroad  by 
reductions  in  United  States  income  tax  rates  on  income  derived  by 
Americans  and  American  corporations  from  investments  abroad.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  public  avowal  that  negotiations  are  proving  or 
are  likely  to  prove  futile.  The  matter  has  not  been  thoroughly  talked 
out  between  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments  pending  further 
trial  of  the  possibility  of  drafting  mutually  acceptable  treaties.1 

Failure  with  the  American  republics  would  probably  mean  failure 
with  underdeveloped  countries  elsewhere,  such  as  India  and  Pakistan. 
If  we  get  a  treaty  with  Australia,  it  will  result  from  Australia  adopt- 


1  This  situation  is  further  discussed  in  the  editorial  note,  infra. 
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ing  a  dynamic  policy  of  economic  expansion  with  the  cooperation  of 
American  private  investments. 


Editorial  Note 

At  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States  held 
at  Bogota  in  1948,  certain  of  the  governments  proposed  that  the 
American  republics  become  parties  to  a  multilateral  treaty  providing 
that  income  be  taxed  only  by  the  govenment  of  the  country  in  which 
the  income  was  produced.  The  United  States  opposed  this  principle 
and  obtained  adoption,  instead,  of  a  resolution  that  each  American 
state  should,  within  the  framework  of  its  own  institutions,  seek  to 
liberalize  its  tax  laws  so  as  progressively  to  reduce  or  eliminate  double 
taxation  on  income  from  foreign  sources  and  to  avoid  unduly  burden¬ 
some  and  discriminatory  taxation  without,  however,  creating  inter¬ 
national  means  for  tax  avoidance.  The  states  also  agreed  to  seek  con¬ 
clusion  as  soon  as  possible  of  agreements  to  prevent  double  taxation. 

A  treaty  with  Colombia  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  was 
signed  ad  referendum  at  Bogota  in  November  1949,  following  detailed 
negotiations.  It  contained  tax  incentive  provisions  which  would  have 
eased  United  States  income  tax  charges  on  the  profits  earned  in 
Colombia  by  United  States  companies.  Such  preferences  were  op¬ 
posed,  however,  at  high  levels  in  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  As  a  result  this  treaty  was  not  presented  to  Congress. 

Brazil  requested  a  double  taxation  treaty,  but  it  was  known  that 
Brazil  desired  even  more  liberal  tax  incentives  than  were  provided  in 
the  Colombian  draft.  The  Brazilian  concept  involved  a  virtual  return 
to  the  pre-Bogota  positions,  in  that  United  States  capital  invested 
in  Brazil  would  be  subject  to  income  tax  charges  only  at  the  source 
of  profit. 

In  the  two  years  or  so  following  the  Bogota  Conference,  discussions 
had  been  begun  or  were  contemplated  also  with  Argentina,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  but  after  the  Treasury 
Department  withheld  approval  of  the  Colombian  treaty,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  felt  that  until  that  Department  decided  what  type  of 
concessions  it  would  approve,  no  further  negotiations  should  be  held 
with  any  other  American  republic.  An  impasse  developed,  therefore, 
and  the  program  of  concluding  treaties  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  with  underdeveloped  countries  went  into  abeyance  at  the  end 
of  1950.  A  limited  agreement  was  signed  with  Argentina,  however,  on 
July  20,  which  provided  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  on 
earnings  derived  from  the  operation  of  ships  and  aircraft  (see  footnote 
2,  page  689). 
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For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States ,  Bogota ,  Colombia ,  March  30-May  £> 
191/.8 :  Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America ,  With 
Related  Documents  (Department  of  State  Publication  3263) .  Relevant 
documentation  is  in  the  Department’s  decimal  file  611. **92  (substitute 
appropriate  country  number)  and  the  issues  of  the  Department  of 
State  classified  weekly  bulletin,  Current  Economic  Developments ^ 
1950,  in  Lot  File  70D467,  Box  19850. 


MATTERS  RELATING  TO  THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON 
TARIFFS  AND  TRADE  (GATT)1 


I.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  QUANTITATIVE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  EXPORTS 

AND  IMPORTS 

International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284,  Box  162  2 

Department  of  State  Press  Release ,  J anuary  1 , 1950 
Calendar  of  Trade  Agreements 

Countries  which  are  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
«n  Tariffs  and  Trade  concluded  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1947  3  are 
indicated  below  by  asterisks.  Those  contracting  parties  with  which  the 
United  States  had  concluded  bilateral  trade  agreements  before  the 
negotiation  of  the  General  Agreement  are  indicated  by  double  asterisks 
and  the  present  status  of  the  earlier  agreements  is  shown  in  the  list 
on  the  following  page. 

At  Annecy,  France,  in  1949  the  United  States  and  other  contracting 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  negotiated  with  10  other  countries 
for  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  agreement.  These  new  acceding  coun¬ 
tries  are:  Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Italy,  Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Sweden,  and  Uruguay.  Of  these  only  Haiti 
has  completed  the  necessary  steps  in  order  to  accede  to  the  agreement 
and  United  States  concessions  initially  negotiated  with  that  country 
will  become  effective  on  January  1,  1950.  The  other  acceding  coun¬ 
tries  have  until  April  30,  1950,  to  take  similar  action.  The  United 
States  will  not  give  effect  to  the  concessions  initially  negotiated  with 
these  countries  until  such  action  is  taken. 


1  Continued  from  Foreign  Relations,  19-19,  vol.  i,  pp.  651  ff. 

3  Comprehensive  collection  of  files  on  commercial  trade  policy,  the  question 
•of  an  international  trade  organization,  and  the  negotiation,  conclusion,  and 
operation  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  as  assembled 
and  maintained  in  various  economic  offices  of  the  Department  of  State  principally 
during  the  years  1934-1951. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application  of  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  concluded  at  Geneva,  Switzerland  on  October  30, 
1947,  see  Department  of  State  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
(TIAS)  No.  1700  or  61  Stat.  (pts.  5  and  6).  For  documentation  on  the  Geneva 
negotiations  leading  to  the  conclusion  of  the  General  Agreement,  see  Foreign 
Relations,  1947,  vol.  r,  pp.  909  ff.  For  bibliographic  and  historical  information 
regarding  GATT,  see  ibid,,  1949,  vol.  i,  p.  651,  footnote  2. 
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The  United  States  signed  a  trade  agreement  with  Colombia  on 
September  13,  1935.  This  agreement  went  into  effect  on  May  20,  1936 
and  by  joint  agreement  between  the  two  countries  was  terminated  as 
of  December  1, 1949. 


Date  Date 

Country  concluded  effective 


Argentina 

Oct. 

14, 1941 

Nov. 

15,  1941 

Australia* 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

Jan. 

1,  1948 

Belgium** 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

Jan. 

1,  1948 

Brazil** 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

July 

31,  1948 

Burma* 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

July 

30,  1948 

Canada** 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

Jan. 

1,  1948 

Ceylon* 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

July 

30,  1948 

Chile* 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

Mar. 

16,  1949 

China* 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

May 

22,  1948 

Costa  Rica 

Nov. 

28,  1936 

Aug. 

2,  1937 

Cuba** 

Oct. 

30, 1947 

Jan. 

1,  1948 

Czechoslovakia*  * 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

Apr. 

21,  1948 

Ecuador 

Aug. 

6,  1938 

Oct. 

23,  1938 

El  Salvador 

Feb. 

19,  1937 

May 

31,  1937 

Finland 

May 

18,  1936 

Nov. 

2,  1936 

France** 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

Jan. 

1,  1948 

Guatemala 

Apr. 

24, 1936 

June 

15,  1936 

Haiti** 

Oct. 

10,  1949 

Jan. 

1,  1950 

Honduras 

Dec. 

18,  1935 

Mar. 

2,  1936 

Iceland 

Aug. 

27, 1943 

Nov. 

19,  1943 

India* 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

July 

9,  1948 

Iran 

Apr. 

8,  1943 

June 

28,  1944 

Lebanon* 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

July 

30,  1948 

Luxembourg** 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

Jan. 

1,  1948 

Mexico 

Dec. 

23,  1942 

Jan. 

30,  1943 

Netherlands** 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

Jan. 

1,  1948 

New  Zealand* 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

July 

31,  1948 

Nicaraguaf 

Mar. 

11,  1936 

Oct. 

1,  1936 

Norway* 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

July 

11,  1948 

Pakistan* 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

July 

31,  1948 

Paraguay 

Sept. 

12,  1946 

Apr. 

9,  1947 

Peru 

May 

7,  1942 

July 

29,  1942 

Southern  Rhodesia* 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

July 

12,  1948 

Sweden 

May 

25,  1935 

Aug. 

5,  1935 

Switzerland 

Jan. 

9,  1936 

Feb. 

15,  1936 

Syria* 

Turkey 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

July 

31,  1948 

Apr. 

1,  1939 

May 

5,  1939 

Union  of  South  Africa* 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

June 

14,  1948 

United  Kingdom** 

Oct. 

30,  1947 

Jan. 

1,  1948 

Uruguay 

July 

21,  1942 

Jan. 

1,  1943 

Venezuela 

Nov. 

6,  1939 

Dec. 

16, 1939 

tTlie  duty  concessions  and  certain  other  provisions  of  this  agreement  ceased  to 
be  in  force  as  of  March  10,  1938.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

496-362 — 77- 
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Countries  with  which  the  United  States  had  concluded  bilateial 
trade  agreements  previously  to  their  becoming  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement,  and  the  present  status  of  these  previous  agree¬ 
ments,  are  as  follows : 


Country  Signed  Effective 


Belgium 

Feb. 

27, 

1935 

May 

1,  1935 

Brazil 

Feb. 

2, 

1935 

Jan. 

1,  1936 

Canada  (1st  agreement) 

Nov. 

15, 

1935 

Jan. 

1,  1936 

“  (2nd  agreement) 

Nov. 

17, 

1938 

Jan. 

1,  1939 

“  (1st  fox  fur) 

Dec. 

30, 

1939 

Jan. 

1,  1940 

“  (2nd  fox  fur) 

Dec. 

13, 

1940 

Dec. 

20,  1940 

Cuba 

Aug. 

24, 

1934 

Sept. 

3,  1934 

“  (1st  supplementary) 

Dec. 

18, 

1939 

Dec. 

23,  1939 

“  (2nd  supplementary) 

Dec. 

23, 

1941 

Jan. 

5,  1942 

Czechoslovakia 

Mar. 

7, 

1938 

Apr. 

16,  1938 

France 

May 

6, 

1936 

June 

15,  1936 

Haiti 

Mar. 

28, 

1935 

June 

3,  1935 

Luxemburg 

Feb. 

27, 

1935 

May 

1,  1935 

Netherlands 

Dec. 

20, 

1935 

Feb. 

1,  1936 

United  Kingdom 

Nov. 

17, 

1938 

Jan. 

1,  1939 

Present 

status 

Inoperative 

Inoperative 

Superseded 

Inoperative 

Superseded 

Terminated 

Inoperative 

Inoperative 

Inoperative 

Terminated 

Inoperative 

Superseded 

Inoperative 

Inoperative 

Inoperative 


Editorial  Note 

During  the  year  1950  there  were  two  sessions  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  (CP’s)  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  :  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  February  23-April  3,  and  at  Tor¬ 
quay,  England,  November  2-December  16.  Additionally,  the  “third 
round”  of  tariff  negotiations  under  GATT  was  initiated  at  Torquay 
on  September  28.  Because  of  the  technical  complexity  of  the  issues  and 
the  volume  of  documentation,  the  treatment  here  has  necessarily  been 
very  selective.  A  principal  effort  of  the  United  States  at  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sessions  of  the  Contracting  Parties  was  focussed  on  the 
question  of  the  trading  practices  of  the  participating  governments  and 
the  effect  of  such  practices,  in  the  form  of  import  and  export  controls 
(restrictions) ,  on  the  basic  GATT  objective  of  the  general  reduction  of 
barriers  to  international  trade.  Three  of  the  units  of  documentation 
that  follow  are  concerned  with  these  matters.  A  fourth  unit  has  to  do 
with  organizational  problems :  specifically,  the  change  in  United  States 
policy  with  respect  to  the  proposed  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  relationship  between  that  problem  and  the  question  of 
establishing  a  continuing  administration  for  GATT.  These  were  mat¬ 
ters  considered  at  either  or  both  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sessions  of  the 
Contracting  Parties.  The  last  two  units  are  concerned  with  aspects  of 
the  United  States  negotiating  position  with  respect  to  the  tariff  dis¬ 
cussions  which  opened  at  Torquay  on  September  28.  Documentation  on 
the  actual  tariff  negotiations  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  Foreign 
Relations ,  1951,  volume  I. 
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International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284,  Box  112 

Position  Paper  for  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  Session 

of  the  C ontr acting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  {GATT)1 

confidential  [Washington,  February  1,  1950.] 

TAC  D-53/50 2 * * * * * 

Quantitative  Restrictions  on  Exports  8 

THE  PROBLEM 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  many  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
GATT  maintain  quantitative  restrictions  on  their  exports.  Many  of 
these  export  restrictions  appear  entirely  consistent  with  various  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  GATT,  but  a  significant  number  of  such  restrictions 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with  those  provisions.  The  problem  is  to 
determine  a  position  with  respect  to  export  restrictions  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

recommendation 

See  last  section  of  Discussion,  “Suggested  course  of  action”. 

DISCUSSION 

The  present  situation — The  export  restrictions  now  in  effect  among 
GATT  member  countries  have  been  built  up  over  a  long  period  of 

1  The  Fourth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  (CP’s)  (not  to  he  confused 
with  a  tariff  negotiating  “round”)  was  scheduled  to  convene  in  Geneva  on 

February  23.  Regarding  the  United  States  Delegation  to  this  session,  see  Depart¬ 

ment  of  State  Bulletin,  February  27,  1950,  p.  339. 

’  This  was  a  document  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  (TAC).  TAC  had  had  a  continuous  existence  from  June  23,  1934,  when  it 
was  established  by  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  directed  to  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  concerned  with  matters  of  foreign  trade.  The 

governing  Executive  Order  at  this  time  was  E.O.  10082,  October  5,  1949  (see 
Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  p.  723,  footnote  2).  The  membership  in  1950  con¬ 

sisted  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  Defense,  and 
the  Treasury,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  (ECA),  and  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission.  TAC  was  the  highest-level 
policy-formulating  body  in  the  Executive  Branch  on  trade  agreements  (and  from 
1947,  GATT)  policy,  making  final  recommendations  to  the  President  relative  to 
the  conclusion  of  trade  agreements  and  for  the  provisions  to  be  included  therein. 

(The  work  at  the  operational  level  was  done  by  a  number  of  country  subcom¬ 
mittees  responsible  for  preparing  material  with  respect  to  designated  countries 
and  areas.)  A  master  file  of  TAC  minutes  and  documents  for  the  years  1934-1953 
is  found  in  Department  of  State  Lot  File  No.  59D599. 

*  The  State  Department  was  very  anxious  to  have  this  issue  discussed  at  the 
CP’s  fourth  session,  although  some  members  of  the  committee  showed  a  certain 
disinclination.  At  a  TAC  meeting  on  February  6,  the  State  member  expressed  the 
opinion  “.  .  .  that  the  export  restrictions  are  clearly  not  in  accord  with  one  of 
the  GATT  provisions.  .  .  .  the  provisions  of  an  international  agreement  die  when 
not  used.  .  .  .  the  time  seemed  ripe  to  bring  up  the  question  of  the  violation  of 
the  GATT  by  export  restrictions.  .  .  .”  (TAC  M-35/50  and  36/50,  Feb.  6,  1950, 
Lot  59D599,  Box  302) 
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time  and  with  a  variety  of  motivations.  Long  before  World  War  II 
for  example,  export  restrictions  were  being  imposed  by  various  coun¬ 
tries  with  protective  objectives;  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
tobacco  seed  by  the  U.S.  is  a  case  in  point.  Since  World  War  II,  an 
extensive  system  of  export  restrictions  has  been  developed  by  most 
countries  of  the  world  for  various  other  purposes,  such  as  to  control 
the  flow  of  materials  relating  to  military  security,  to  control  the 
export  of  products  subsidized  or  price-fixed  at  home,  to  control  the 
export  of  products  in  short  supply,  and  so  forth. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  export  restrictions  have  been  imposed 
since  the  end  of  the  war  as  adjuncts  of  the  network  of  bilateral  trade 
agreements  which  were  developed  by  most  countries  of  the  world  to 
meet  existing  payments  difficulties.  These  agreements  have  had  infinite 
variety,  to  accommodate  the  special  problems  of  each  pair  of  countries. 
In  general,  however,  they  have  commonly  contained  agreements  by 
each  country  on  at  least  two  lists  of  products :  one  list  for  which  coun¬ 
try  A  agreed  to  issue  export  licenses  and  country  B  to  issue  import 
licenses,  thereby  making  possible  the  export  of  those  products  from 
A  to  B ;  and  a  second  list  for  which  country  B  was  committed  to  issue 
the  export  licenses  and  country  A  import  licenses,  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  exports  from  B  to  A.  The  two  lists  were  calculated  so  that,  if 
the  transactions  in  contemplation  were  in  fact  consummated,  the 
currency  flowing  each  way  would  be  about  equal ;  in  that  way,  neither 
country  would  have  to  make  a  net  payment  to  the  other  in  settlement 
of  trade  between  them. 

As  long  as  countries  lacked  the  means  to  pay  for  the  goods  of  other 
countries  and  as  long  as  most  products  were  in  short  supply,  it  was 
essential  in  the  operation  of  a  bilateral  trading  system  that  extensive 
export  and  import  controls  be  maintained.  In  the  absence  of  import 
controls,  the  consumers  of  any  country  might  make  inordinate  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  goods  that  another  country  was  glad  to  export,  thereby 
imperilling  the  importing  country’s  program  for  the  acquisition  of 
products  basic  to  the  continued  operation  of  its  economy.  And,  con¬ 
versely,  if  export  controls  were  abandoned,  commodities  in  scarce 
supply  might  be  drained  off  from  the  country  lacking  such  controls, 
thereby  imperilling  the  operation  of  its  economy. 

However,  as  the  system  of  bilateral  trade  agreements  has  come  to 
be  extended  and  refined,  added  motivations  have  begun  to  develop 
for  the  retention  of  export  controls.  Some  of  these  added  motivations 
have  been : 

(1).  Countries  extensively  engaged  in  the  export  of  so-called  non- 
essential  products,  notably  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France 
and  Italy,  have  found  it  desirable  to  retain  export  controls  upon 
products  desired  by  other  countries  in  order  to  use  their  release  as 
a  bargaining  weapon  for  obtaining  commitments  from  the  other  coun- 
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try  to  the  licensing  of  certain  minimum  volumes  of  non-essential  im¬ 
port  products.  Belgium,  for  example,  is  understood  to  be  maintaining 
export  licenses  on  steel  products  which  are  in  plentiful  supply  in 
Belgium,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  if  necessary  to  create  shortages 
in  the  markets  of  countries  where  Belgian  steel  occupies  an  oligopolis¬ 
tic  position.  This  bargaining  position  is  then  used  to  assure  the 
acceptance  by  the  other  country  of  Belgian  glass,  lace,  vegetables,  and 
similar  products.* * * §  Indeed,  in  a  review  of  its  quantitative  restrictions 
before  an  OEEC  group  last  October,  Belgium  stated  that  it  would  be 
her  policy  to  restrict  exports  to  debtor  countries  by  “an  equal  percent¬ 
age  in  all  categories  across  the  board  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
essentials  and  less  essentials”.!  Similarly,  Italy  in  April  1949  was 
understood  to  be  licensing  the  export  of  steel  to  Austria  and  to  be 
requiring  Austrian  steel  buyers  to  bargain  with  Italian  vegetable  ex¬ 
porters  in  order  to  obtain  steel  export  permits.  J 

(2)  A  second  motivation  in  maintaining  export  restrictions,  closely 
analogous  to  the  first,  was  to  use  such  restrictions  as  a  means  of 
bargaining  for  products  from  trading  partners  which  were  in  short 
supply. 

(3)  In  addition,  countries  desirous  of  fostering  their  fabricating 
industries  have  restricted  the  export  of  the  raw  materials  and  semi- 
processed  products  of  those  industries  but  have  been  more  liberal  in 
licensing  the  export  of  finished  products.  This  practice  has  persisted 
in  some  cases,  even  though  no  shortage  of  raw  materials  or  semi- 
processed  products  exists  in  the  exporting  country  to  justify  the 
maintenance  of  the  restrictions. §  Thus,  South  Africa  requires  ex¬ 
porters  to  sell  75%  of  their  cattle  hides  and  50%  of  their  goatskins 
to  local  tanners.||  Similarly,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti 
maintain  a  prohibition  on  the  export  of  mahogany  and  certain  other 
hardwoods  for  the  dual  purpose  of  conservation  and  the  protection  of 
local  handicraft  industries.^  Similarly,  Brazil  prohibits  the  export 
of  Hevea  rubber  plants**  and  oiticica  (a  source  of  drying  oil)  seeds!  f ; 
Indonesia  prohibits  the  export  of  coffee  and  oil  palm  planting 


*  Cf.  ECE,  “Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1948”,  reprinted  as  Committee 
Print  of  U.S.  H.  Rep.,  Com.  on  For.  Affairs,  p.  93 :  “Moreover,  Belgium  was  able 
to  press  its  trading  partners  to  accept  considerable  quantities  of  less  essential 
goods  as  a  condition  for  the  sale  of  scarce  items.”  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

fRepto  Tel.  7038,  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1949,  Confidential.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.  Documents  cited  in  source  text  footnotes  have  not  been  verified  or  other¬ 
wise  accounted  for.] 

t  Report  on  Efforts  being  made  by  Participating  Countries  to  Reduce  or  Elimi¬ 
nate  Trade  Barriers,  Bilateral  Trade  Treaties  Desk,  Trade  Section,  OSR,  Paris, 
p.  10,  Confidential.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

§  This  practice  has  resulted  in  many  of  the  so-called  “dual  pricing”  situations 
found  in  Europe  today.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

II  Tel.  No.  8,  Pretoria,  Jan.  9,  1950,  Confidential.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
If  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Vol.  XV,  No.  11,  June  10,  1944,  p.  16,  and  id.,  Yol. 
XXVII,  No.  5,  May  3, 1947,  p.  15.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

**  Memo  from  C.  O.  Erlanson,  Assoc.  Head,  Div.  of  Plant  Exploration  and  Intro¬ 
duction  to  S.  B.  Fracker,  Research  Coordinator,  Agric.  Research  Adm.,  June  9, 
1949.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

ft  Decree  Law  No.  904,  Nov.  30,  1938,  cited  in  memo  to  E.  R.  Sasscer,  In  Charge, 
Div.  of  For.  Plant  Quarantines,  Dept,  of  Agric.,  June  14,  1949.  [Footnote  in  the 
source  text.] 
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materials  and  Denmark  closely  restricts  the  export  of  Landrace 
hogs.§§ 

(4)  Countries  desirous  of  assisting  their  individual  exporters  to 
avoid  price-cutting  among  themselves  in  their  foreign  sales  have  re¬ 
quired  that  such  sales  be  made  at  stated  minimum  prices,  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  acquisition  of  export  licenses.  Such  situations  are  under¬ 
stood  to  exist  with  respect  to  Swedish  pulp  and  Indian  mica,  ||  |{  and 
are  probably  quite  widespread  in  other  cases.  At  times,  this  practice 
may  be  motivated  by  balance-of-payments  considerations,  that  is,  by 
an  effort  to  maximize  the  return  on  foreign  sales  in  scarce  currencies. 
But  the  probability  is  that  the  practice  is  much  more  commonly 
motivated  by  the  simpler  commercial  objective  of  assisting  a  local 
industry  in  the  attainment  of  an  oligopolistic  or  monopolistic  position 
in  its  sales. 

In  some  degree,  the  situations  described  above  will  tend  to  correct 
themselves,  as  shortages  disappear  and  competition  is  intensified  in 
international  trade.  But,  at  best,  competition  in  many  major  products 
will  remain  less  than  perfect  and  oligopolistic  situations  will  not  be 
uncommon.  Accordingly,  the  probability  is  that  the  kinds  of  restric¬ 
tion  described  above  will  commonly  persist  in  significant  volume  in 
the  absence  of  corrective  action.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  measures  which  might  be  taken  at  the  forthcoming  GATT 
session  which  would  contribute  to  the  elimination  of  such  situations. 

The  relevant  GATT  provisions — The  general  rule  of  the  GATT  on 
the  subject  of  export  restrictions  is  contained  in  Article  XI,  para¬ 
graph  1,  which  provides : 

“Xo  prohibitions  or  restrictions  other  than  duties,  taxes  or  other 
charges,  whether  made  effective  through  quotas,  import  licenses,  or 
other  measures,  shall  be  instituted  or  maintained  by  any  contracting 
party  on  the  .  .  .  exportation  or  sale  for  export  of  any  product  des¬ 
tined  for  the  territory  of  any  other  contracting  party.” 

Paragraph  3  of  the  same  Article  defines  “export  restrictions”  as  in¬ 
cluding  restrictions  made  effective  through  state  trading  operations.*]^ 

There  are  a  number  of  major  exceptions  to  this  general  prohibition, 
which  considerably  limit  the  applicability  of  the  general  rule.  To  begin 
with,  under  the  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application,  the  part  of  the 
Agreement  relevant  to  this  problem  is  applied  only  provisionally,  that 


tt  Export  Ordinance  Nos.  560,  Nov.  23,  1935,  and  623,  Nov.  19,  1936,  cited  in 
memo  in  preceding  fn.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

§  §  Memo  from  B.  T.  Simms,  Chief,  Bur.  of  Animal  Ind.,  to  B.  T.  Shaw,  Acting 
Research  Adm.,  July  7,  1949.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
I'll  A.— 1112,  New  Delhi,  Oct.  27,  1949,  Unclassified.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
Presumably  this  provision  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  minimum  sale 
prices  by  a  state  export  monopoly  where  such  sale  prices  could  be  analogized 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  export  tariff.  But  It  might  well  prohibit  such  price 
maintenance  where  the  analogy  could  not  be  so  drawn.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 
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is,  “to  the  fullest  extent  not  inconsistent  with  existing  legislation”. 
Thus,  the  U.S.  prohibition  on  the  export  of  tobacco  seed,  which  is 
required  by  law,  and  certain  similar  export  restrictions  on  agricultural 
products  which  were  cited  earlier  in  this  paper  are  not  subject  to  the 
interdiction  of  Article  XI,  paragraph  1.* 

Other  significant  exceptions  to  that  paragraph  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Agreement  proper.  One  group  of  such  exceptions  applies  to  situa¬ 
tions  arising  out  of  commodity  shortages.  Paragraph  2(a)  of  Article 
XI  provides  that  the  general  rule  of  paragraph  1  shall  not  extend  to 
“export  prohibitions  or  restrictions  temporarily  applied  to  prevent  or 
relieve  critical  shortages  of  foodstuffs  or  other  products  essential  to 
the  exporting  .  .  .  country”.  This  exemption,  however,  does  not  relieve 
the  contracting  party  applying  restrictions  from  the  nondiscrimi- 
natory,  most- favored-nation  provisions  of  the  GATT. 

Article  XX,  paragraph  I  ( v )  exempts  from  all  the  provisions  of  the 
GATT,  except  the  nondiscrimination  provisions,  any  measures  “in¬ 
volving  restrictions  on  exports  of  domestic  materials  necessary  to 
assure  essential  quantities  of  such  materials  to  a  domestic  processing 
industry  during  periods  when  the  domestic  price  of  such  materials  is 
held  below  the  world  price  as  part  of  a  governmental  stabilization 
plan;  Provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  operate  to  increase  the 
exports  of  or  the  protection  afforded  to  such  domestic  industry,  and 
shall  not  depart  from  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  relating  to 
nondiscrimination  .  .  .”,  and  subject  to  the  further  requirements  that 
such  measures  are  not  applied  in  a  manner  which  would  constitute  a 
disguised  restriction  on  international  trade.  Finally,  Article  XX, 
paragraph  11(a)  exempts  from  all  the  provisions  of  the  GATT  until 
not  later  than  January  1, 1951  any  measures  essential  to  the  acquisition 
or  distribution  of  products  in  general  or  local  short  supply,  or  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  control  of  prices  by  a  contracting  party  undergoing  short¬ 
ages  subsequent  to  the  War;  but  here  again  arbitrary  or  unjustifiable 
discrimination  is  not  tolerable  and  the  principle  must  be  observed 
that  all  contracting  parties  are  entitled  to  an  equitable  share  of  the 
international  supply  of  the  scarce  product. 

In  addition  to  exemptions  relating  to  shortage  situations,  exemp¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  Articles  XI  and  XX  for  restrictions  imposed 
on  a  number  of  other  grounds.  Among  those  which  are  especially 
relevant  to  the  problem  considered  in  this  paper  are  “Export  prohibi¬ 
tions  or  restrictions  necessary  to  the  application  of  standards  or 
regulations  for  the  classification,  grading  or  marketing  of  commodi- 


*The  present  policy  of  the  Executive  Branch  is,  of  course,  to  obtain  the 
elimination  of  these  restrictions  by  legislative  action,  in  connection  with  the 
ratification  of  the  ITO  Charter.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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ties  in  international  trade  .  .  .”  (Article  XI,  paragraph  II(&)).  The 
phrase  “restrictions  necessary  to  the  .  .  .  marketing  of  commodi¬ 
ties  .  .  is  presumably  to  be  construed  narrowly  in  view  of  its  con¬ 
text.  Another  relevant  exception  which  should  be  noted  is  that  appli¬ 
cable  to  measures  which  are  “necessary  to  secure  compliance  with 
laws  and  regulations  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Agreement, 
including  those  relating  to  .  .  .  the  enforcement  of  [state  trading]  4 
monopolies  .  . 

Another  important  exception  is  found  in  Article  XIV,  paragraph 
4,  which  authorizes  export  controls  by  countries  in  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties  where  such  controls  are  necessary  to  divert  the 
country’s  export  to  hard-currency  markets. 

Finally,  the  general  exemption  contained  in  Article  XXI  under  the 
heading  of  “Security  Exceptions”  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  export 
restrictions. 

It  is  reasonably  clear  that  export  restrictions  cannot  be  justified  on 
the  basis  of  the  balance-of-payments  exceptions  to  the  GATT,  except 
in  connection  with  hard-currency  set-aside  schemes  of  the  kind  con¬ 
templated  by  Article  XIV,  paragraph  4.  The  general  rule  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  exceptions  appears  first  of  all  in  Article  XII,  paragraph 
1 ;  but  that  paragraph  is  limited  to  import  restrictions.  Paragraph  2, 
which  amplifies  paragraph  1,  contains  the  same  limitation.  And 
Article  XIV,  which  authorizes  the  discriminatory  application  of 
quantitative  restrictions  under  certain  circumstances,  limits  that 
authorization  to  restrictions  applied  “under  Article  XII”,  i.e.,  to 
import  restrictions,  f 

It  is  also  evident  that,  except  for  the  exemption  provided  by  the 
Protocol  of  Provisional  Application  and  by  the  Security  Exceptions 
Article,  countries  are  not  justified  under  any  GATT  exception  in 
following  a  policy  of  using  the  release  of  scarce  materials  as  a  bargain¬ 
ing  weapon  in  bilateral  agreements,  wherever  such  bargaining  leads 
(as  it  necessarily  must)  to  a  discriminatory  pattern  of  such 
restrictions. 

Tactical  pro's  and  con's — If  the  U.S.  should  decide  to  raise  the  issue 
of  export  restrictions  at  the  next  Session  of  the  GATT,  the  likelihood 

*  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 

t  Article  XV,  paragraph  9,  provides  that  “nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall 
preclude  .  .  .  the  use  by  a  contracting  party  of  restrictions  or  controls  on  imports 
or  exports,  the  sole  effect  of  which  ...  is  to  make  effective  .  .  .”  exchange  con¬ 
trols  or  exchange  restrictions  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  While  this  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  justi¬ 
fying  export  restrictions  in  some  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such 
justification  could  apply  to  any  restrictions  other  than  those  related  to  export 
set-aside  schemes.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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is  that  a  discussion  of  the  issue  will  create  certain  difficult  and  delicate 
problems. 

In  the  first  place,  Czechoslovakia  will  almost  certainly  seize  the 
occasion  again  to  press  its  complaint  that  existing  U.S.  export  con¬ 
trols  are  in  violation  of  the  GATT.  This  issue  was  raised  at  Annecy 
and  was  the  occasion  of  extensive  debate  and  recrimination. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Czech  position  would  be 
defeated  if  pressed  to  a  vote  before  the  contracting  parties ;  this  is  even 
more  certain  than  it  was  at  Annecy,  since  in  the  interim  closer  agree¬ 
ment  on  export  licensing  controls  has  been  reached  with  a  number 
of  OEEC  countries  which  are  also  GATT  countries.  Moreover,  the 
probability  is  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  Czech  charges  could  be 
limited,  substantially  more  than  was  the  case  at  Annecy,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  would  be  a  repeat  performance  on  which  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  had  already  expressed  themselves.  In  any  case,  if  the 
U.S.  were  to  decide  to  raise  the  export  restriction  issue,  it  would  be 
well  to  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Contracting  Parties  in 
advance  to  determine  how  best  to  limit  any  discussion  which  the 
Czechs  might  precipitate. 

Another  moderately  embarrassing  problem  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  is  required  by  law  to  maintain  certain  export  restric¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  the  restriction  on  the  export  of  tobacco  seed,  which  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  GATT  provisions  were  it  not  for  the  Protocol 
of  Provisional  Application.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  is  an  indirect  party 
to  the  restrictions  on  the  export  of  rubber  tree  strains  which  are  main¬ 
tained  by  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries  party  to  the  GATT. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  compelling  reasons  for  raising  the  issue  of 
export  restrictions  at  this  time.  The  most  compelling  is  the  fact  that 
the  protective  incidence  of  existing  export  restrictions  is  becoming 
far  more  widely  appreciated  and  recognized  than  has  heretofore  been 
the  case.  Current  deliberations  within  the  OEEC  on  the  subject  of 
dual  pricing  have  served  to  highlight  the  abuses  practiced  through 
export  restrictions.  To  date  none  of  the  complainant  countries  appears 
to  have  invoked  the  relevant  GATT  provisions  either  because  of  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  relevance  of  these  provisions  or  because  of  a 
judgment  that  the  use  of  the  GATT  commitment  wordd  prove  in¬ 
effectual.  An  effective  contribution  by  the  GATT  to  a  problem  of  such 
general  interest  and  importance  would  contribute  substantially  to  its 
prestige  and  the  general  level  of  its  future  effectiveness. 

Moreover,  the  economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  lifting  of 
export  restrictions  inconsistent  with  the  GATT  would  clearly  be  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  immediate  economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  such  restrictions  to  the  extent  that  they  were  inconsistent  with 
the  GATT  would  be  substantial  in  themselves.  In  addition,  effective 
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limitations  on  the  use  of  export  restrictions  would  in  turn  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bilateral  trade  agreement  as  a  technique  in  trade 
bargaining  and  thus  would  influence  countries  in  their  future  decisions 
on  the  extent  to  which  resort  should  be  had  to  such  agreements.  Finally, 
the  elimination  of  certain  export  restrictions  would  remove  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  many  import  restrictions  which  now  are  rationalized  as 
being  a  necessary  offset  to  the  export  restrictions  of  other  countries. % 

Suggested  course  of  action — The  following  course  of  action  is 
suggested : 

(1)  The  U.S.  should  place  the  subject  of  export  restrictions  on  the 
agenda  for  the  Fourth  Session. 

(2)  The  U.S.  should  make  a  statement  in  plenary  session  introduc¬ 
ing  the  problem.  The  statement  should  be  couched  in  terms  designed 
to  avoid  the  “policeman”  kind  of  approach;  it  should  deal  with  the 
problem  as  one  with  which  all  the  contracting  parties  are  jointly  con¬ 
cerned.  The  statement  should  cover  the  following  points : 

(a)  That  there  are  increasing  indications  of  the  existence  of 
export  restrictions  in  effect  by  GATT  members  under  circum¬ 
stances  not  sanctioned  by  the  GATT ; 

(5)  That  the  situation  appears  to  be  sufficiently  widespread  to 
justify  the  attention  of  the  collective  Contracting  Parties,  rather 
than  placing  reliance  solely  upon  the  complaints  of  individual 
contracting  parties ; 

(c)  That  a  working  party  should  be  set.  up  to  recommend 
measures  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  deal  with  the  situation.5 

(3)  The  U.S.  should  then  seek  agreement  in  the  working  party  and 
among  the  Contracting  Parties  on  the  following  points : 

(a)  An  agreement  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol 
of  Provisional  Application,  export  restrictions  designed  with 
certain  express  objectives,  e.g.,  tie-in  sales,  bargaining  for  short- 
supply  items  of  other  countries,  protection  of  processing  indus¬ 
tries,  prevention  of  price  cutting,  whether  used  in  connection  with 
the  bargaining  of  bilateral  agreements  or  otherwise,  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  GATT ; 

(p)  A  request  that  the  individual  contracting  parties  review 
their  existing  export  restrictions  in  the  light  of  the  GATT  pro¬ 
visions,  notably  Articles  XI  and  XIII,  and  the  Contracting 
Parties’  conclusions  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  and  undertake 


t  For  example,  the  Dutch  justify  the  maintenance  of  quantitative  restrictions 
on  imports  of  Swedish  furniture  on  the  grounds  that  the  Swedes  are  preventing 
the  export  of  timber  to  the  Dutch  furniture  industry  except  at  prices  well  in 
excess  of  those  paid  by  Swedish  furniture  manufacturers.  [Footnote  in  the 
source  text.] 

•This  subparagraph  initially  read:  “(c)  That  a  working  party  should  be  set 
up  to  develop  the  next  steps  which  the  Contracting  Parties  should  take  to 
consider  or  to  deal  with  the  situation.”  The  change  was  made  by  TAG  at  its 
February  6  meeting. 
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such  revisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  them  into  conformity 
with  those  provisions  and  conclusions ; 

( c )  A  recommendation  that  contracting  parties  who  consider 
themselves  adversely  affected  by  export  restrictions  of  other  con¬ 
tracting  parties  which  appear  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  GATT  should  avail  themselves  of  the  consultation  pro¬ 
cedures  provided  for  in  the  GATT,  with  a  view  to  ironing  out 
their  difficulties ; 

(d)  An  instruction  to  the  Secretariat  to  circulate  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  prior  to  the  next  Session  with  a  questionnaire  on 
their  existing  quantitative  restrictions  on  exports  as  defined  in 
Article  XI,  except  those  subject  to  the  Security  Exception  provi¬ 
sion  and  the  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application,  such  question¬ 
naire  to  call  for  a  description  of  each  such  restriction  and  an 
indication  of  the  GATT  provision  which  exempts  such  restrictions 
from  Article  XI,  paragraph  l.6 


'At  its  February  6  meeting  TAC  deleted  a  final  subparagraph  (“e”),  which 
would  have  instructed  the  Secretariat  to  prepare  a  request  based  on  the 
questionnaire. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions,  the  United  States  Delegation  submitted  to  the 
fourth  session  of  the  CP’s  a  memorandum,  “Review  of  Application  of  Quantitative 
Restrictions  on  Exports  designed  to  Stimulate  Exports  or  to  Afford  Protection 
to  Domestic  Industry”  (Doc.  GATT/CP.4/14,  Feb.  23, 1950,  Lot  57D284,  Box  112). 


International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284,  Box  110 

Position  Paper  for  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  Session 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 1 

secret  [Washington,]  February  16,  1950. 

TAC  D-80/50 

Certain  Aspects  of  Quantitative  Import  Restrictions 

TIIE  PROBLEM 

Two  separable  problems  with  respect  to  quantitative  import  re¬ 
strictions  may  be  considered  in  the  Fourth  GATT  Session: 

I.  What  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  protective  incidence  of  quanti¬ 
tative  import  restrictions  whose  ostensible  purpose  is  to  protect  a 
country’s  balance  of  payments  ? 

II.  What  position  should  the  U.S.  take  with  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  application  of  quantitative  restrictions  as  against  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  where  the  difference  in  treatment  is  not  justified  on 
balance-of-payments  grounds? 


1  Adopted  by  TAC  at  its  meeting  on  March  3, 1950  (Doc.  TAC  M-65/50,  March  3, 
1950,  Lot  59D599,  Box  302),  with  revision  noted  in  bracketed  note  on  p.  713. 
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RECOMMENDATION  S 

See  pages  12  to  14  and  21  to  23,  below  under  headings  “Proposed 
action”. 

DISCUSSION 

I.  The  Protective  Incidence  Problem 

The  'present  situation.  A  very  high  proportion  of  international 
trade  is  conducted  today  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  bilateral 
trade  agreements.  Immediately  after  World  War  II,  these  agreements 
were  highly  restrictive  in  form :  They  typically  contained  a  list  of 
products  for  wThich  country  A  agreed  to  issue  export  licenses  and  coun¬ 
try  B  to  issue  import  licenses,  thereby  making  possible  the  export  of 
those  products  from  A  to  B ;  and  a  second  list  for  which  country  B  was 
committed  to  issue  the  export  licenses  and  country  A  import  licenses, 
thus  clearing  the  way  for  exports  from  B  to  A.  The  two  lists  were 
calculated  so  that,  if  the  transactions  in  contemplation  were  in  fact 
consummated,  the  currency  flowing  each  way  would  be  about  equal ; 
in  that  way,  neither  country  would  have  to  make  a  net  payment  to 
the  other  in  settlement  of  trade  between  them. 

The  motivations  leading  to  these  bilateral  agreements  were  ex¬ 
tremely  complex.  To  begin  with,  both  countries  were  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain  as  much  as  they  could  of  products  in  short  supply  available  in 
the  other  country  and  to  limit  their  own  exports  of  short-supply 
products  to  a  minimum.  Moreover,  the  country  which  would  have 
been  a  debtor  in  the  absence  of  restrictions  between  the  two  countries 
was  anxious  to  limit  its  purchases  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  its 
sales,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  scarce  reserves  in  settlement  of 
the  bilateral  balance.* 

As  the  scarce  supply  situation  has  tended  to  improve,  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  between  countries  in  Western  Europe  have  become  less  restric¬ 
tive  in  form.f  Since  the  need  to  obtain  export  commitments  on  the 
part  of  other  countries  has  substantially  declined,  bilateral  agreements 
haim  been  tending  more  and  more  to  be  written  in  terms  of  commit¬ 
ments  to  grant  import  licenses,  with  no  express  commitments  on  the 
export  side.  Moreover,  the  commitments  regarding  imports  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  liberal :  A  number  of  countries  have  recently  fol¬ 
lowed  a  policy  of  agreeing  to  the  unrestricted  import  of  certain  prod- 


*  Other  motivations  also  existed,  among  which  was  a  desire  of  promoting 
the  export  of  non-essential  products.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

t  This  observation  and  those  which  follow  do  not  apply  to  bilateral  agreements 
involving  East-West  trade  in  Europe.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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ucts  from  some  of  the  countries  with  which  they  have  bilateral  trade 
agreements.  This  trend  has  culminated  in  a  new  pattern  which  has 
emerged  in  recent  months,  particularly  in  agreements  to  which  Ger¬ 
many  and  Belgium  have  been  parties,  namely,  a  pattern  which  provides 
that  all  products  should  be  imported  freely  from  the  other  country 
party  to  the  bilateral  agreement,  except  for  an  enumerated  list  of 
restricted  or  prohibited  imports. % 

These  liberalizing  trends  have,  of  course,  been  given  great  impetus 
by  the  OEEC  trade  liberalization  program.* 2  OEEC  countries  have 
been  required  under  this  program  to  eliminate  quantitative  restrictions 
on  imports  from  other  OEEC  countries  on  products  which  in  the 
aggregate  cover  at  least  50  percent  of  the  privately-traded  imports 
from  those  countries  in  a  previous  base  period ;  the  50  percent  standard 
has  had  to  be  met  separately  for  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  manu¬ 
factured  products.  Moreover,  the  OEEC  countries  are  committed  in 
principle  to  the  progressive  elimination  of  such  restrictions  among 
themselves.  § 

The  'protective  element  in  import  restrictions.  It  is,  of  course,  axio¬ 
matic  that  any  system  of  import  control  of  the  kind  associated  with 
bilateral  agreements  tends  to  determine  not  only  the  volume  but  also 
the  composition  of  the  imports  of  the  controlling  country.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  any  system  of  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports, 
whether  or  not  developed  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  dealing  with 
a  current  balance-of-payments  difficulty,  almost  invariably  has  a  sig¬ 
nificant  protective  incidence.  For  such  a  restriction,  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  most  severe  limitations  upon  domestic  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  is  bound  to  stimulate  the  production  of  commodities  which  are 
directly  or  partially  competitive  with  those  excluded.  Indeed,  one 
could  hardly  take  issue  with  a  country  if,  in  the  development  of  a 
scheme  of  quantitative  restrictions  genuinely  intended  to  meet  a  bal¬ 
ance-of-payments  difficulty,  it  developed  its  list  of  restricted  products 


t  There  is  no  reliable  evidence  available  to  indicate  whether  these  liberalizing 
tendencies  have  developed  in  bilateral  agreements  between  Western  European 
and  non-European  countries.  The  likelihood  is  that  they  have  not.  [Footnote  in 
the  source  text.] 

2  For  documentation  on  the  OEEC,  see  vol.  iii,  pp.  611  ff. 

§  See  OEEC  Council  Decision,  Paris,  July  4,  1949,  C(49)88  (Final),  Restricted, 
which  provides  in  part : 

“That  participating  countries  shall  forthwith  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
progressive  elimination  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  between  one  another, 
in  order  to  achieve  as  complete  a  liberalization  of  intra-European  trade  as 
possible  by  1950.”  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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on  the  basis  of  the  degree  to  which  alternative  domestic  sources  could 
be  created.  || 

Nevertheless,  many  of  the  devices  which  have  been  developed  and 
justified  by  GATT  members  as  part  of  the  mechanism  for  dealing  with 
their  current  balance-of-payments  difficulties  contain  features  whose 
prime  or  sole  motivation  is  clearly  the  protection  of  domestic  industry, 
rather  than  the  protection  of  monetary  reserves.  While  the  importance 
of  the  protectionist  objective  as  a  motivation  in  the  development  of 
seeming  balance-of -payment  import  restrictions  had  always  been  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  abstract,  events  arising  out  of  the  current  OEEC  trade 
liberalization  program  have  suggested  that  the  relative  importance  of 
the  protectionist  objective  may  be  far  greater  than  is  generally 
appreciated. 

During  the  course  of  discussions  before  the  OEEC  Trade  Committee, 
representatives  of  a  number  of  major  European  countries  readily 
agreed  that  the  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  imposed  by  their 
respective  countries  on  certain  major  commodities  were  primarily  for 
protectionist,  rather  than  balance-of-payments,  purposes.  Thus,  the 
French  asserted  that  some  of  their  quantitative  restrictions  were  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  their  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  German  competition ;  the  Belgians  asserted  that  their  reason  for 
excluding  some  30  percent  of  their  imports  from  the  lists  to  which 
the  liberalizing  measures  were  applicable  was  to  protect  home  indus¬ 
tries  ;  the  Irish  stated  that  a  small  range  of  commodities  was  subject  to 
quota  for  protective  purposes ;  the  Dutch  stated  that  their  failure  to 
include  some  21  percent  of  imports  in  lists  of  liberalized  products  was 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  young  industries ;  and  the  Portuguese, 
Swedes,  Swiss,  Italians,  Germans  and  Danes  made  similar 
observations.^ 

As  a  result  of  these  ready  admissions,  and  of  its  qualitative  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  significance  of  the  measures  of  liberalization  offered  by 
the  various  OEEC  countries,  the  Central  Group  of  the  OEEC 
summarized  the  situation  as  follows : 

“It  appears  that  most  countries  have  limited  their  proposals  to 
those  commodities  in  which  domestic  producers  will  suffer  least  from 


||  One  might  conceivably  insist  that  a  country  in  balance-of-payments  diffi¬ 
culties  should  refuse  to  permit  the  creation  or  expansion  of  domestic  industries 
whose  foreign  competitors  have  been  excluded,  particularly  where  such  creation 
or  expansion  would  require  the  diversion  of  domestic  resources  from  other  uses 
in  which  they  would  otherwise  be  fully  employed.  Although  such  a  position 
might  be  justifiable  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  help  avoid  the  development 
of  new  vested  interests  anxious  to  retain  quantitative  restrictions,  it  is  probably 
not  a  negotiable  position  at  this  time.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

*1  For  a  more  detailed  presentation  of  these  statements,  see  Annex  A  attached. 
[Footnote  in  the  source  text.  Annex  A  not  printed.] 
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I ree  competition  with  other  participating  countries.  .  .  .  The  liber¬ 
alization  of  trade  in  Europe  is  hampered  by  the  desire  of  member 
countries  to  retain  some  measure  of  protection.  In  certain  cases  it  is 
even  possible  that  the  desire  for  protection  may  be  the  true  motive 
for  the  maintenance  of  quantitative  restrictions  while  payment  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  only  the  pretext.  In  most  cases  this  attitude  arises  from 
the  fact  that  most  countries  fear  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  their 
economy  which  may  result  from  the  liberalization  of  trade.  .  .  . 
Countries  subject  to  de  facto  discrimination,  particularly  because  of 
their  creditor  position  in  Europe,  are  avoiding  the  adoption  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  liberalization  on  too  large  a  scale  in  order  to  retain  a  bargain¬ 
ing  counter.  They  are  stressing  the  reciprocity  which  they  expect 
from  other  countries  in  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  both  the  volume 
and  the  nature  of  their  exports.”** 

It  is  reasonably  evident  that  the  practice  of  employing  ostensible 
balance-of-payments  quantitative  restrictions  for  protective  purposes 
is  not  confined  to  OEEC  countries  alone.  Most  non-OEEC  countries 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  led  to  the  admissions  by 
OEEC  countries  summarized  above,  would  have  been  obliged  to  make 
similar  admissions. ff 

Notwithstanding  the  admissions  in  the  OEEC  and  the  almost 
universal  judgment  of  experts  that  ostensible  balance-of-payments 
restrictions  now  in  effect  throughout  the  world  contain  protectionist 
elements  not  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  balance-of-payments 
objectives,  only  a  few  specific  cases  have  been  found  in  which  this 
fact  is  evident  on  its  face  beyond  any  serious  possibility  of  rebuttal. 

Those  cases  are  provided  by  several  of  the  new  type  of  bilateral 
agreement — the  type  which  eliminates  quantitative  restrictions  be¬ 
tween  the  trading  partners  on  all  products  except  those  listed  in  the 
agreement.  In  general  these  agreements  represent  a  substantial  advance 
over  the  traditional  form  of  bilateral  trade  agreement  which  tends 
to  limit  trade  to  those  products  listed  in  the  agreement.  At  the  same 
time,  the  new  form  of  agreement  discloses  the  protectionist  objectives 
of  the  parties  much  more  starkly  than  does  the  old  form.  This  is  the 
case  because  if  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  were  in  fact  con¬ 
fined  to  balance-of-payments  objectives  and  if  they  contained  no  pro¬ 
tectionist  motivation,  only  one  party,  but  not  both ,  would  be  imposing 


**  OEEC  Council,  Liberalization  of  Intra-European  Trade,  First  Report  by 
the  Central  Group,  Paris,  Oct.  28,  1949,  C  (49)  167,  Restricted.  [Footnote  in  the 

source  text.]  _  „  ,  ... 

ft  This  assumption  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  Chile,  for  example,  maintains 
quantitative  restrictions  on  a  range  of  products  which  initially  she  attempted 
to  justify  on  the  basis  of  economic  development,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  laid  down  in  Article  XVIII  of  the  GATT.  When  it  became  apparent  that 
she  might  have  diflBculty  in  justifying  some  of  these  measures  pursuant  to  the 
standards  of  Article  XVIII,  she  shifted  the  basis  for  her  justification  to  balance- 
of-payments  considerations.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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import  restrictions,  namely,  the  country  which,  in  the  absence  of  such 
restrictions,  could  be  expected  to  develop  a  net  deficit  in  its  bilateral 
relationship.  It  follows  that  the  country  which  would  develop  a  credit 
balance  in  the  absence  of  restrictions  between  the  two  countries  must 
be  imposing  its  import  restrictions  for  protectionist,  not  balance-of- 
payments,  reasons. \\ 

The  protectionist  motivation  of  these  bilateral  agreements  is  per¬ 
fectly  evident  from  an  examination  of  certain  specific  cases. 

[Here  follows  a  recital  of  the  provisions  of  three  1949  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  respectively  between  Belgium-Luxembourg  and  (West)  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium-Luxembourg  and  Switzerland,  and  Sweden  and  West 
Germany,  and  the  citation  of  a  restrictive  clause  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Austro-French  trade  negotiations  signed  November  25,  1949.] 

The  relevant  GATT  'provisions.  The  relevant  GATT  provisions 
bearing  on  the  protective  incidence  problem  are  exceedingly  complex. 
The  basic  rule  is  found  in  Article  XI,  paragraph  1 : 

“No  prohibitions  or  restrictions  other  than  duties,  taxes  or  other 
charges,  whether  made  effective  through  quotas,  import  or  export 
licenses  or  other  measures,  shall  be  instituted  or  maintained  by  an}T 
contracting  party  on  the  importation  of  any  product  of  the  territory 
of  any  other  contracting  party  or  on  the  exportation  or  sale  for  export 
of  any  product  destined  for  the  territory  of  any  other  contracting 
party.”  §§ 

However,  Article  XII  provides  a  major  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  Article  XI.  Paragraph  1  of  Article  XII  provides  that  any 
contracting  party,  in  order  to  safeguard  its  external  financial  position 
and  balance  of  payments,  may  restrict  the  quantity  or  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise  permitted  to  be  imported.  Such  restrictions,  however,  should 
not  be  maintained  except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  forestall  the  immi¬ 
nent  threat  of,  or  to  stop,  a  serious  decline  in  the  monetary  reserves  of 
the  contracting  party,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  contracting  party  with  very 
low  monetary  reserves,  to  achieve  a  reasonable  rate  of  increase  in  those 
reserves.  Finally,  as  conditions  improve,  contracting  parties  are  under 
an  obligation  to  relax  any  restrictions  applied  for  balance-of-pavments 

It  might  conceivably  be  argued  that  these  exclusions  by  both  parties  can 
be  justified  on  balanee-of-payments  grounds  because  the  lists  of  products  subject 
to  limitations  represent  the  unpredictable  elements  in  the  trade  movements 
between  the  two  countries,  hence  the  elements  which  unless  controlled  might 
result  in  a  substantial  unforeseen  surplus  or  deficit  in  the  bilateral  relation¬ 
ship.  This  contention  might  have  merit  if  the  products  subject  to  restriction 
represented  a  really  significant  proportion  of  the  total  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  But  in  most  bilateral  agreements  of  this  type,  this  is  not  the  case; 
the  products  chosen  for  limitation  are  obviously  those  in  which  political  con¬ 
siderations  lead  to  a  maximum  of  protection.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

§§  It  should  be  noted  that  Article  XI,  paragraph  3,  provides  that  the  term 
“import  restrictions”  includes  restrictions  made  effective  through  state  trading 
operations.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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reasons,  maintaining  them  only  to  the  extent  that  their  reserve  position 
still  justifies. 

Paragraph  9  of  Article  XV  also  bears  on  the  problem.  The  para¬ 
graph  provides  that  nothing  in  the  GATT  shall  preclude  the  use  by  a 
contracting  party  of  restrictions  or  controls  on  imports  or  exports, 
where  the  sole  effect  of  such  trade  restrictions  is  to  make  effective 
exchange  controls  or  restrictions  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The 
relevant  provision  of  the  Fund  is  found  in  Article  XIY,  Section  2, 
which  provides  in  part : 

“In  the  post-war  transitional  period  members  may,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  articles  of  this  Agreement,  maintain  and 
adapt  to  changing  circumstances  .  .  .  restrictions  on  payments  and 
transfers  for  current  international  transactions.  Members  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  have  continuous  regard  in  their  foreign  exchange  policies  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Fund ;  ....  In  particular,  members  shall  withdraw 
restrictions  maintained  or  imposed  under  this  Section  as  soon  as  they 
are  satisfied  that  they  will  be  able,  in  the  absence  of  such  restrictions, 
to  settle  their  balance  of  payments  in  a  manner  which  will  not  unduly 
encumber  their  access  to  the  resources  of  the  Fund.” 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  exceptions  to  Article  XI,  paragraph  1,  do  not 
appear  to  offer  any  justification  to  member  countries  to  impose  import 
restrictions  for  protectionist  purposes.  It  would  appear  that  when  the 
avowed  purpose  of  a  given  restriction  is  to  protect  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  rather  than  to  safeguard  a  country’s  balance  of  payments,  that 
restriction  is  in  violation  of  the  GATT.||  || 

Proposed  action.  U.S.  interest  in  this  general  problem  derives  from 
three  factors.  First,  the  protectionist  element  of  quantitative  restric¬ 
tions  in  intra-European  trade  is  proving  a  major  stumbling  block  to  the 
OEEC  trade  liberalization  program.  The  U.S.,  therefore,  may  well  be 
justified  in  availing  itself  of  all  international  obligations  which  might 
be  used  as  a  means  of  eliminating  that  element  from  intra-European 
quantitative  restrictions.  Second,  the  long-range  self-interest  of  the 
U.S.  requires  that  the  protectionist  use  of  quantitative  restrictions 
should  be  resisted  at  every  opportunity.  Otherwise,  the  widespread  use 
of  such  quantitative  restrictions  against  U.S.  exports  may  well  con¬ 
tinue  beyond  the  period  when  it  is  justified  by  dollar  shortages.  Finally, 
the  U.S.,  as  a  principal  sponsoring  party  of  the  GATT,  is  interested  in 
enhancing  the  effectiveness  and,  hence,  the  prestige  of  the  organiza- 

||  ||  Note  should  be  taken,  however,  of  the  provisions  of  Article  XVIII  of  the 
GATT  which  permit  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  in  connection  with  the 
economic  development  of  a  member  country,  provided  certain  express  criteria  are 
met.  This  provision  has  so  far  not  been  used  broadly,  partly  because  the  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  have  laid  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  upon  a  member  country  invoking 
the  provision.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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tion  as  a  means  of  assuring  its  continued  existence  as  a  useful 
international  instrument. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  proposals  below  should  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  as  a  separate  item.  The  occasion  of  the  review  of  import  re¬ 
strictions  required  by  Article  XIV  (1)  (g)  ,3  which  is  already  on  the 
agenda,  might  conceivably  be  used  as  a  springboard  for  implementing 
the  recommendations  of  this  paper;  but  the  drawback  in  such  an 
approach  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Article  XIV  review  is  limited  to 
the  discriminatory  aspect  of  import  controls,  rather  than  to  their 
protective  incidence  as  a  whole. 

Insofar  as  it  may  be  helpful  to  achieve  the  adoption  of  the  proposals 
described  below,  the  U.S.,  in  informal  discussions  with  the  contracting 
parties  which  are  also  members  of  the  OEEC,  may  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  Central  Group  of  the  OEEC  on  import  restrictions  and  to  any 
other  OEEC  materials  to  which  it  might  be  politic  to  refer. 

The  working  party  should  recommend  to  the  Contracting  Parties  the 
following  specific  propositions : 

(1)  That  the  Contracting  Parties  condemn  the  use  of  the  quan¬ 
titative  restrictions  ostensibly  imposed  for  balance-of-payments 
reasons  as  a  means  of  achieving  protectionist  objectives,  on  the  grounds 
that  such  misuse  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  GATT ;  and 
that  this  condemnation  make  reference  to,  but  not  be  limited  to,  such 
specific  practices  as  it  may  be  possible  to  reach  agreement  on  in  the 
working  party  (such  as  seasonal  quotas  and  minimum  import  price 
requirements) . 

(2)  That  the  Contracting  Parties  request  member  countries  to 
review  their  systems  of  import  controls  and  their  bilateral  agreements 
with  a  Anew  to  eliminating  any  such  provisions. 

(3)  That  the  Contracting  Parties  recommend  to  member  coun¬ 
tries  Avhich  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  bilateral  agreements  as 
a  means  of  meeting  their  balance-of-payments  difficulties,  that  they 
should  not  place  limitations  on  imports  in  such  agreements  but  instead 
should  provide  for  consultation  in  the  event  unmanageable  balances 
develop;  or,  where  this  approach  is  not  practicable  because  of  an 
obviously  unbalanced  relationship  between  two  countries  which  the 
debtor  country  could  not  finance,  that  import  restrictions  should  not 
be  applied  by  such  prospective  creditor  country,  and  should  not  be 
applied  by  such  debtor  country  except  for  the  smallest  practicable 
number  of  products. 

(4)  That  the  Contracting  Parties  also  recommend  to  member  coun¬ 
tries  which  maintain  import  restrictions  as  a  means  of  meeting  their 
balance-of-payments  difficulties,  that  in  general  they  confine  their 
specific  limitations  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  products. 

(5)  That  the  individual  contracting  parties  be  requested  to  submit 
to  the  Contracting  Parties  by  January  1, 1951,  a  report  on  the  measures 
taken  pursuant  to  the  resolutions  set  out  above  or,  if  no  such  measures 


*  See  p.  748. 
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have  been  taken,  on  the  reasons  why  they  considered  no  action  to  be 
necessary.4 

II.  The  Problem  of  Discriminatory  Application  of  Quantitative 
Restrictions 

The  present  situation.  The  OEEC  trade  liberalization  program  has 
had  the  very  commendable  objective  and  effect  of  reducing  trade 
barriers  among  OEEC  countries.  Individual  countries  are  implement¬ 
ing  their  trade  liberalization  commitments  in  the  OEEC  by  two  types 
of  measures.  The  first  type  consists  of  the  setting  up  of  “free  lists”, 
i.e.,  lists  to  which  no  limits  on  imports  are  applied,  provided  those 
imports  emanate  from  a  specified  list  of  countries.  The  various  OEEC 
countries  have  followed  different  policies  in  their  enumeration  of  the 
list  of  countries  eligible  for  free  list  privileges.  Some,  like  Britain, 
Switzerland  and  Austria,  have  framed  their  liberalization  measures 
on  a  world- wide  basis;  Switzerland  and  Austria  have  declared  that 
certain  listed  products  may  be  freely  imported  from  all  countries  of 
the  world,  while  Britain  has  included  all  countries  except  those  whose 
currencies  are  scarce,  i.e.,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Canada,  the  U.S.  and 
other  so-called  “American-account”  countries.  Other  countries,  like 
Belgium-Luxembourg,  France,  Trizone  Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Denmark,  Netherlands  and  Norway  ,f^[  have  confined  the  free 
list  eligibles  to  some  or  all  of  the  other  OEEC  members. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  these  unilateral  free  lists,  some  OEEC 
countries  have  also  specified  a  list  of  products  which  they  would  be 
willing  to  put  on  a  free  list  for  the  benefit  of  other  countries,  provided 
such  other  countries  were  willing  to  extend  similar  measures  of 
liberalization.  This  opportunity  for  negotiation  is  ordinarily  not  ex¬ 
tended  universally  but  is  offered  only  to  certain  other  countries.  For 
example,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Sweden,  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria  all  have  limited  their  offers 
of  bilateral  negotiation  on  specified  lists  of  products  to  some  or  all  of 
the  OEEC  countries. 

Finally,  some  countries  have  instituted,  or  are  giving  consideration 
to  the  institution  of,  global  quotas  on  imports.* *  But,  here  again,  each 
country  specifies  those  other  countries  which  would  be  eligible  to  com- 


*  On  February  23  the  United  States  submitted  to  the  fourth  session  of  the 
CP’s  a  memorandum  entitled  “Review  of  Application  of  Quantitative  Restrictions 
on  Imports  designed  to  Afford  Protection  to  Domestic  Industry  (Doc.  GATT/ 
CP.4/13,  23  February  1950,  Lot  57D284,  Box  112) . 

Iff  Sweden  has  followed  an  intermediate  policy  by  including  in  its  list  of 
eligible  countries  the  non-OEEC  sterling  area  countries.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 

*  Here  and  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  the  phrase  “global  quotas”  is  given  the 
meaning  commonly  accorded  the  term  in  Europe,  i.e.,  a  quota  available  to  be  filled 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  more  than  one  country.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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pete  for  such  global  quotas.  And,  here  again,  the  eligible  countries 
are  not  universal.  For  example,  the  global  quotas  set  up  by  Denmark 
and  Norway  are  all  limited  to  OEEC  country  sources,  while  Sweden’s 
global  quotas  are  available  to  OEEC  countries  and  non-OEEC  sterling 
area  countries. 

While  these  measures  of  trade  liberalization  tend  to  further  the 
objectives  of  the  GATT  in  reducing  trade  barriers  on  a  significant 
volume  of  international  trade,  at  the  same  time  they  are  tending  to 
raise  questions  whether  OEEC  members  are  engaging  in  a  line  of 
action  inconsistent  with  the  general  nondiscriminatory  provisions  of 
the  GATT.  The  Finns  have  already  informally  raised  this  issue  be¬ 
cause  of  the  impact  of  certain  Danish  measures  upon  Finnish  export 
trade, f  and  there  are  indications  that  the  Czechs  may  raise  the  issue 
at  the  Fourth  Session  as  a  means  of  embarrassing  the  U.S. 

The  relevant  GATT  'provisions.  The  relevant  provisions  of  Articles 
XI  and  XII  bearing  on  this  problem  have  been  summarized  in  a 
preceding  section. 

In  general,  they  prohibit  the  use  of  quantitative  restrictions  on 
imports  but  grant  a  broad  exemption  for  such  restrictions  when 
applied  to  safeguard  the  monetary  reserves  of  a  country  in  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties.  These  provisions,  it  should  be  noted,  do  not  of 
themselves  justify  the  use  of  discriminatory  import  restrictions.  Stand¬ 
ing  by  themselves,  these  provisions  would  authorize  only  a  non¬ 
discriminatory  application  of  quantitative  restrictions  in  view  of 
the  provisions  of  the  GATT  which  guarantee  general  most-favored- 
nation  treatment. 

Article  XIII,  paragraph  1,  of  the  GATT  makes  this  point  crystal 
clear  by  providing  that :  “No  prohibition  or  restriction  shall  be  applied 
by  any  contracting  party  on  the  importation  of  any  product  of  the 
territory  of  any  other  contracting  party  .  .  .  unless  the  importation 
of  the  like  product  of  all  third  countries  ...  is  similarly  prohibited 
or  restricted.”  The  Article  then  goes  on  to  require  the  use  either  of 
global  quotas  or  of  country  allocations  based  either  on  common  con¬ 
sent  or  a  historical  import  pattern,  as  a  means  of  implementing  the 
nondiscriminatory  application  of  import  restrictions. 

Authorization  for  the  use  of  discriminatory  balance-of-pavments 
import  restrictions  under  certain  circumstances  is  found  in  Article 
XIV.  That  Article  provides  that  a  country  which  is  applving  restric¬ 
tions  under  Article  XII  (that  is  to  say,  a  country  which  is  applying 
import  restrictions  to  safeguard  its  balance  of  payments)  may  apply 
such  import  restrictions  along  certain  discriminatory  patterns.  One 

t  Legtel  455,  Helsinki,  Nov.  5,  1949,  Secret.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  Not 
printed.] 
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discriminatory  pattern  of  balance-of-payments  import  restrictions 
which  is  permitted  is  a  pattern  having  the  equivalent  effect  to  exchange 
restrictions  which  the  contracting  party  is  authorized  to  apply  under 
Article  XIV  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Another  acceptable  discriminatory  pattern  which 
may  be  used  in  applying  balance-of-payments  import  restrictions  is 
the  pattern  which  the  contracting  party  was  applying  on  March  1, 
1948  or  any  adaptation  of  such  pattern  required  by  changing  circum¬ 
stances.  Finally,  contracting  parties  which  have  so  elected  are  author¬ 
ized  to  apply  their  discriminatory  balance-of-payments  import  re¬ 
strictions  in  a  manner  which  departs  from  a  nondiscriminatory 
pattern  if  that  departure  (a)  would  result  in  the  importing  country’s 
obtaining  additional  imports,  (b)  would  not  constitute  part  of  an 
arrangement  which  would  reduce  the  country’s  earnings  of  gold  or 
dollars,  (c)  would  not  cause  unnecessary  damage  to  other  contracting 
parties  and  (d)  would  not  result  in  the  import  of  products  at  prices 
substantially  higher  than  those  available  from  hard-currency  sources. J 

[In  the  original  paper  as  presented  for  consideration  to  TAC  on 
March  3,  there  followed  a  five-page  section  captioned  “Consistency  of 
OEEC  measures  with  U.S.  policies  and  GATT  provisions.”  As  a 
result  of  the  March  3  TAC  deliberations,  this  section  was  stricken 
and  the  following  was  substituted.] 

PROPOSED  ACTION 

The  Delegation  should  seek  to  avoid  the  issues  set  out  above  from 
being  raised  at  the  Fourth  Session.  If  they  are  raised,  however,  the 
Delegation  should  attempt  to  avoid  any  definitive  resolution  of  them 
at  the  Session  and,  accordingly,  should  take  the  following  line : 

1.  Under  the  GATT  discriminatory  restrictions  for  balance-of- 
payments  reasons  which  cannot  in  fact  be  justified  on  these  grounds 
are  not  permissible  and  should  be  removed. 

2.  The  determination  of  whether  particular  restrictions  are  dis¬ 
criminatory  requires  careful  examination.  Further,  if  the  restrictions 
are  discriminatory,  the  determination  of  whether  these  restrictions 
can  be  justified  on  balance  of  payments  grounds  requires  study  and 
analysis  of  the  external  financial  position  of  the  particular  countries 
concerned  and  the  balance-of-payments  relationships  between  them. 
The  necessary  information  bearing  on  these  aspects  would  have  to  be 
presented  before  any  decision  could  be  reached. 

3.  In  order  that  an  adequately  documented  case  may  be  presented 
to  the  Contracting  Parties,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  affected 
parties  first  to  take  the  matter  up  between  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXIII  before  raising  the  matter  with 
the  Contracting  Parties. 


JCanada,  Ceylon,  Lebanon,  South  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Syria,  and  the 
UK  have  so  elected.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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4.  In  discussing  this  issue,  the  Delegation  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  statements  which  would  appear  to  justify  the  limitation  of 
trade  liberalization  measures  to  OEEC  countries  on  the  basis  of 
Article  XXIV  dealing  with  customs  unions  and  free  trade  areas. 
This  article  is  not  applicable  because  there  is  no  agreement  among 
these  countries  to  achieve  a  customs  union  or  free  trade  area  nor  is 
there  agreement  on  any  specific  interim  plan  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 


International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284,  Box  111 

Extract  From  Confidential  Report  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Grady ,  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  to  GATT ,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,  April  1950.] 


13.  Consideration  of  Quantitative  Restrictions  on  Imports  and  Exports 

This  subject  had  originally  been  proposed  by  the  US  as  two  separate 
items  which  were  subsequently  combined  into  one. 

(a)  Quantitative  Restrictions  on  Exports 

The  United  States  delegation’s  position  papers  pointed  out  that 
export  restrictions  were  being  widely  used  for  protection  and  pro¬ 
motional  purposes  under  circumstances  not  permitted  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  instructed  the  delegation  (a)  to  obtain  agreement  among 
the  contracting  parties  that  certain  types  of  export  restrictions  were 
in  violation  of  the  GATT,  and  (b)  to  obtain  agreement  among  the 
contracting  parties  that  the  Secretariat  should  collect  data  from  the 
contracting  parties  on  existing  export  restrictions. 

It  was  evident  at  once,  in  the  early  plenary  sessions  that  most  of 
the  CP's  were  reluctant  to  include  the  item  on  the  agenda.  The  most 
vocal  resistance  came  from  the  UK  and  NZ.  Both  countries  based 
their  resistance  on  the  contention  that  the  GATT  spoke  for  itself  on 
the  question  of  export  restrictions  and  that  the  appropriate  means 
for  determining  the  meaning  of,  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  was  through  the  consultation  procedures. 

The  US  promptly  initiated  informal  private  conversations  with  the 
UK  and  NZ  delegation,  in  the  course  of  which  they  amplified  their 
objections  to  the  inclusion  of  the  item.  The  UK  pointed  out  that  the 
GATT  was  a  delicately  balanced  instrument,  with  many  intentional 
ambiguities  which  represented  compromises  in  basically  conflicting 
viewpoints,  and  that  the  proposed  exercise  might  have  no  other  result 
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than  to  create  new  and  acrimonious  discussions  on  the  meaning;  of  the 
compromise;  that  the  provisional  nature  of  the  GATT  foreclosed  the 
possibility  of  any  real  progress  through  it ;  that  the  proposed  discussion 
might  create  animosities  from  the  underdeveloped  countries,  many 
of  which  were  using  such  restrictions ;  and  that  the  Czechs  might  seize 
the  occasion  to  raise  the  issue  of  our  security  controls.  The  New 
Zealand  delegation  expressed  many  of  the  same  objections  and  added 
that  anything  done  which  might  be  construed  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  as  creating  annoying  or  onerous  obligations  might  pro¬ 
voke  New  Zealand’s  withdrawal  from  the  GATT  or  refusal  to  ratify 
the  ITO. 

The  US  countered  by  pointing  out  that  the  importance  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  generally  being  underestimated ;  that  there  was  a  substantial 
likelihood  that  the  GATT  could  achieve  important  progress  in  this 
field,  thereby  contributing  to  its  prestige;  and  that  the  interests  of 
the  UK  and  New  Zealand,  considering  that  they  had  few  export  re¬ 
strictions,  lay  in  lending  their  assistance  to  the  exercise.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  issue  then  under  consideration  was  whether  the 
item  should  go  on  the  agenda,  rather  than  what  the  CP’s  should  decide 
with  respect  to  export  restrictions. 

As  a  result  of  these  informal  discussions  and  of  similar  discussions 
with  the  French,  Dutch,  Italian,  Belgian  and  Canadian  delegations, 
agreement  was  reached  to  list  the  item  on  the  agenda  and  to  set  up  a 
working  party.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  agreement,  a  set  of  instruc¬ 
tions  was  developed  for  the  working  party,  directing  it  to  review  types 
of  export  restrictions  used  for  “protective,  promotional  or  other  com¬ 
mercial  purposes”. 

The  negotiations  in  the  working  party  were  prolonged  but  fruitful. 
Two  points  should  be  mentioned.  First,  the  UK  delegation  was  co¬ 
operative  on  all  points,  but  was  concerned  that  the  report  should  not 
condemn  without  qualification  the  use  of  export  restrictions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  procurement  of  scarce  materials.  Second,  the  Secre¬ 
tariat’s  first  draft  report,  submitted  informally  to  the  UK,  US  and 
Australian  delegations  before  distribution,  was  so  ambiguous,  equivo¬ 
cal  and  unhelpful  to  the  US  position  as  to  require  complete  rewriting. 
The  rewriting  was  done  by  the  US  delegation  and,  after  prolonged 
discussion  with  the  UIv  delegation,  was  concurred  in  by  the  latter  after 
some  modifications.  Thereafter  the  Secretariat  submitted  and  the  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  adopted  the  revised  US  draft  report. 

( b )  Quantitative  Restrictions  on  Imports 

The  instructions  to  the  Delegation  regarding  import  restrictions 
were  less  explicit  than  those  relating  to  export  restrictions.  They  were 
specific,  however,  in  that  they  directed  the  delegation  to  obtain  agree- 
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ment  by  the  CP’s  condemning  certain  types  of  bilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  in  which  both  parties  retained  import  restrictions  against  the 
other.  Before  introducing  these  proposals  formally  in  the  Working 
Party  the  US  delegation  discussed  them  informally  with  the  British 
and  Canadian  delegations.  On  the  basis  of  these  discussions,  the  US 
Delegation  concluded  that  the  introduction  of  these  proposals  would 
precipitate  discussion  among  the  CP’s  regarding  the  meaning  of 
Article  XIV,  involving  issues  regarding  that  Article  which  the  dele¬ 
gation  had  been  instructed  to  avoid,  e.g.,  whether  a  CP  could  discrimi¬ 
nate  in  different  degree  between  countries  with  which  it  was  in  pay¬ 
ments  difficulties  in  equal  degree.  The  Delegation  also  was  convinced 
that  the  US  proposals,  if  introduced,  would  not  be  adopted.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  proposals  were  not  introduced.  The  same  objections  that 
had  been  made  to  including  export  restrictions  on  the  agenda  were 
also  made  with  respect  to  import  restrictions  and  were  overcome  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  discussions  in  the  Working  Party  regarding  quantitative  im¬ 
port  restrictions  developed  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  manner.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  countries,  including  the  UIv,  Canada,  Pakistan  and  India,  under¬ 
took  to  describe  the  techniques  which  they  were  currently  employing 
to  minimize  the  inevitable  protective  incidence  of  balance-of -payments 
import  restrictions.  After  some  discussion  of  these  techniques,  the  US 
delegation  proposed  that  they  be  codified  in  the  Working  Party  report 
and  recommended  to  the  individual  CP’s  as  desirable  measure.  Al¬ 
though  this  phase  of  the  discussion  had  clearly  been  outside  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Working  Party,  the  proposal  was  adopted. 

Another  aspect  of  the  discussion  of  quantitative  import  restrictions 
dealt  with  practices  which  could  be  regarded  as  illegal  under  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Belgium  led  this  discussion  with  a  series  of  recommendations 
and  extensive  discussions.  The  UK  delegate  was  designated  as  rappor¬ 
teur  to  attempt  to  restate  the  Belgium  proposals  in  a  manner  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  Working  Party.  The  UK  delegate,  in  turn, 
set  up  an  informal  drafting  group  consisting  of  himself,  the  Canadian 
delegate  and  the  US  delegate.  These  three,  consulting  continuously 
with  the  Belgian,  French,  Dutch  and  New  Zealand  delegation,  finally 
developed  a  series  of  propositions  which  the  Working  Party  adopted. 

One  other  feature  of  the  import  restrictions  discussion  which  should 
be  noted  had  reference  to  a  New  Zealand  proposal  that  the  Contracting 
Parties  agree  that  import  restrictions  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  a  domestic  price  support  program  were  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  GATT.  This  was  first  proposed  informally  to  the 
US  delegate  by  the  New  Zealand  delegate,  since  it  was  aimed  primarily 
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at  US  import  restrictions  on  butter.  After  receiving  instructions  from 
Washington,  in  Tagg1  72  the  New  Zealand  delegate  was  informed 
that  the  United  States  would  not  object  to  the  proposal.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  adopted,  without  discussion  either  in  the  Working  Party  or 
in  plenary  sessions.2 


1  Series  indicator  for  telegrams  from  the  Department  of  State  to  the  United 
States  GATT  Delegation,  at  Geneva.  Tagg  72  is  not  printed. 

2  A  valuable  reference  source  for  the  documentation  of  the  Fourth  Session  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  of  GATT  is  found  in  Doc.  G ATT/CP.4 /I NF/6,  dated 
26  April  1950,  “List  of  Documents  Issued  from  20  December  1949  to  20  April 
1950”  (Lot  57D284,  Box  111,  Binder  “GATT/CP.4/1-45”). 


International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284,  Box  112 

Position  Paper  for  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Session 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 1 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  October  9,  1950. 

TAC/GP/20 

Information  on  Quantitative  Restrictions  on  Exports 

THE  PROBLEM 

At  the  Fourth  Session,  the  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  more  systematic  and 
comprehensive  information  on  the  subject  of  quantitative  restrictions 
on  exports. 

The  Secretariat  has  placed  the  item  on  the  agenda  for  the  Fifth 
Session,  suggesting  that  it  “might  be  instructed  to  (a)  request  con¬ 
tracting  parties  to  supply  information  and  documentation  on  quan¬ 
titative  restrictions  currently  in  force,  including  copies  of  laws  and 
administrative  decrees,  etc.,  and  (b)  prepare  a  statement  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  export  restrictions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  at  their  Sixth  Session.” 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  United  States  should  support  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretariat, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  reasons  advanced  at  the  Fourth  Session  for 


xThe  Fifth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  was  scheduled  to  convene  at 
Torquay,  England,  on  November  2  (the  third  round  of  GATT  tariff  negotiations— 
TN’s — had  been  in  process  at  Torquay  from  September  28).  For  the  composition 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  (s),  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  2,  1950, 
p.  553. 
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deferring  such  a  survey  no  longer  obtain  and  that  current  world  con¬ 
ditions  render  a  study  of  export  restrictions  especially  appropriate. 
If  strong  pressure  exists  to  defer  the  problem  further,  United  States 
should  suggest  that  the  Secretariat  submit  a  proposed  program  of 
study,  including  any  necessary  questionnaires,  for  consideration  at  the 
Sixth  Session. 

DISCUSSION 

At  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  at  Geneva,  the 
Contracting  Parties  unanimously  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
obtain  more  systematic  and  comprehensive  information  on  the  subject 
of  quantitative  restrictions  on  exports  which  were  being  maintained 
under  the  provisions  of  Articles  XI  to  XX  inclusive  of  the  GATT ; 
the  question  of  how  and  when  these  additional  data  should  be  obtained 
was  held  in  abeyance.  This  agreement  represented  a  compromise  with 
an  original  United  States-Canadian  proposal  to  instruct  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  to  proceed  forthwith  to  collect  comprehensive  data  on  existing 
export  restrictions.  Virtually  all  the  other  contracting  parties  who 
expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  took  the  view  that  the  Secretariat 
was  much  too  overburdened  to  undertake  such  a  task  in  the  early  fu¬ 
ture.  It  was  clear,  of  course,  that  the  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  put  oil  a  study  was  not  based  upon  a  concern 
with  overburdening  the  Secretariat  but  with  a  reluctance  to  pursue 
further  a  subject  which  might  constitute  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
some  of  them. 

As  matters  now  stand,  it  appears  that  the  Secretariat  will  be  work¬ 
ing  at  full  capacity  until  the  spring  of  1951 ;  the  first  few  months  of 
1951  will  almost  certainly  be  taken  up  with  tariff  negotiations,  while, 
in  the  months  following,  some  of  the  staff  will  be  taken  up  with  the 
compilation  of  questionnaire  returns  and  preparation  of  a  report  on 
balance-of-payments  import  restrictions.  Accordingly,  the  justification 
for  putting  off  the  study  on  the  basis  of  the  Secretariat’s  workload 
will  diminish  toward  the  close  of  the  spring  of  1951. 

Apart  from  the  prospective  work  load  of  the  Secretariat  and  the 
attitude  of  the  other  contracting  parties,  however,  some  definite  ad¬ 
vantages  appear  to  exist  in  raising  the  issue  at  the  Fifth  Session.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  affair,  export  restrictions  were  at  the  lowest 
point  since  the  war’s  end.  But  because  of  shortages  which  are  likely 
to  attend  a  rearmaments  effort,  measures  of  this  sort  have  begun  to 
reappear  in  substantial  number.  Some  of  these  have  been  unilateral 
measures  by  individual  countries,  while  others  are  being  taken  on 
a  multilateral  basis.  The  United  States  is  participating  in  some  of 
these  measures  but  is  not  involved  in  a  good  many  others. 
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As  far  as  United  States  interests  are  concerned,  it  might  well  be 
argued  that  any  measure  which  may  compel  us  to  account  more  fully 
for  our  short-supply  export  control  activities  to  other  countries  is 
objectionable  and  should,  on  principle,  be  avoided.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  United  States  is  a  heavy  net  importer  of  raw  materials;  measures 
taken  by  other  countries  to  restrict  their  exports  of  these  materials 
along  inequitable  lines  could  probably  do  the  United  States  a  good 
deal  more  harm  than  the  need  to  account  for  the  equity  of  United 
States  measures.  Indeed,  since  other  countries  are  far  less  uninhibited 
than  the  United  States  in  using  short-supply  items  as  weapons  in  bar¬ 
gaining  for  various  types  of  economic  advantage,  the  probability  is 
that  the  more  effective  application  of  rules  of  the  game  regarding  ex¬ 
port  restrictions,  such  as  those  contained  in  the  GATT,  would  be  of 
substantial  net  advantage  to  the  United  States.  As  far  as  the  unilateral 
actions  of  individual  countries  are  concerned,  the  prospect  of  having 
to  report  such  measures  to  the  Contracting  Parties  might  have  a  salu¬ 
tary  effect  in  insuring  the  development  of  such  measures  on  a  more 
equitable  basis.  The  prospect  of  such  a  review  might  also  have  a  salu¬ 
tary  effect  upon  the  content  of  international  allocation  agreements  of 
commodities  in  short  supply,  by  sensitizing  the  participating  countries 
to  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  GATT. 

The  OEEC  is  currently  developing  a  study  of  export  restrictions 
which  are  in  effect  among  OEEC  countries.  While  this  study  would  not 
substitute  for  an  analysis  which  is  worldwide  in  scope,  it  will  never¬ 
theless  provide  most  of  the  material  which  the  European  countries 
would  need  to  comply  with  any  GATT-sponsored  request  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  the  OEEC  study  removes  much  of  the  justification 
for  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  European  countries  that  the  reporting 
burden  related  to  a  GATT  request  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  bear. 


International  Trade  Flies,  Lot  57D284,  Box  112,  Folder  “Export  Restrictions” 

Working  Paper  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Session  of 
the  C ontr acting  Parties  to  GATT 

restricted  limited  c  [Torquay,]  12  December,  1950. 

GATT/ CP.  5/39/Ee  v.  1 

A  Review  of  Quantitative  Export  Restrictions 

NOTE  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

At  the  Fourth  Session  the  Working  Party  on  Quantitative  Restric¬ 
tions  suggested  that  it  was  desirable  to  carry  out  an  enquiry  on 
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quantitative  restrictions  on  exports  maintained  by  contracting  parties 
under  various  provisions  of  Articles  XI-XX  and  that  this  might 
receive  the  early  attention  of  the  Contracting  Parties.  At  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Fifth  Session,  the  Contracting  Parties  decided,  in 
principle,  that  information  relating  to  the  application  of  export  re¬ 
strictions  should  be  obtained,  and  the  Secretariat  was  asked  to  supply 
a  more  detailed  proposal.  (Ref.  GATT/CP.5/3  and  SR.4.1) 

A  number  of  representatives  who  participated  in  the  discussion 
on  4th  November  did  not  favour  an  enquiry  if  it  would  involve  con¬ 
tracting  parties  in  answering  a  lengthy  questionnaire.  Accordingly, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  Contracting  Parties  might  authorize  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  to  invite  contracting  parties  to  submit  statements  on 
the  restrictive  measures  which  they  apply  to  exports,  naming  the 
products  restricted  and  describing  the  method  of  restriction,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  note  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  each  measure. 

Contracting  parties  might  be  asked  to  submit  their  statements  not 
later  than  April  30,  1951,  and  the  Executive  Secretary  might  be 
authorized  to  prepare  a  memorandum,  on  the  basis  of  the  statements 
received  for  submission  to  the  Sixth  Session.2 


1  In  the  Department  of  State  files,  these  GATT  documents  are  located  in  Lot 
57D284,  Bos  111.  The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  CP’s  occurred  on 
November  4,  and  Doc.  GATT/CP.5/SR.4  incorporates  the  minutes  of  that  meet¬ 
ing.  Doc.  GATT/CP.5/3,  dated  November  3,  1950,  is  a  previous  “Note  by  the 
Executive  Secretary”  on  this  item,  prepared  as  a  Working  Paper  for  the  Novem¬ 
ber  4  meeting.  A  valuable  reference  source  enumerating  the  documentation  of  the 
Contracting  Parties’  Fifth  Session  is  found  in  Doc.  GATT/CP/INF/6,  10  January 
1951,  “Fifth  Session  List  of  Documents  Issued  from  3  August  1950  to  20  Decem¬ 
ber  1950,”  located  in  Lot  57D284,  Box  111,  Binder  captioned  “Index  5th  Sess  & 
3d  TN’s.” 

a  The  Contracting  Parties  took  final  action  on  this  item  at  their  25th  meeting 
on  December  16,  and  the  final  consensus,  in  the  words  of  the  Chairman  was, 
that  “.  .  .  the  sending  of  laws  and  decrees  by  Governments  would  be  optional 
and  the  Secretariat  should  simply  ask  that  information  be  sent  in  as  complete 
a  form  as  possible.”  (Doc.  GATT/CP.5/SR.25,  Lot  57D284,  Box  111)  The  item 
was  described  as  follows  in  the  “Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State”  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Delegation :  “Agenda  Item  10 :  Consideration  of  a 
Review  of  Quantitative  Export  Restrictions.  ...  At  the  Fifth  Session  the  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  authorized  the  Executive  Secretary  to  invite  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  submit  statements  on  the  restrictive  measures  which  they  apply 
to  exports,  naming  the  products  restricted  and  describing  the  method  of  restric¬ 
tion  in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible.  It  was  agreed  to  consider  these  statements 
at  the  Sixth  Session.”  (Lot  57D284,  Box  112,  “Misc.  Reports”) 
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II.  UNITED  STATES  CONCERN  AT  THE  DISCRIMINATORY  ASPECTS  OF 
EXCHANGE  AND  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  MAINTAINED  BY  THE 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 


NAC  Files,’  Lot  60D137,  Box  362 

Draft  of  Minutes  of  the  151st  Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems , 
Washington ,  February  28 ,  I9601 2 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  present  (27)  and  discussion 
of  a  prior  agenda  item.] 

2.  South  African  Restrictions  3 

Mr.  Glendinning 4  said  that  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
on  the  Fimd  had  requested  Council  advice  as  to  what  attitude  he 
should  take  in  the  Fund  on  the  maintenance  of  exchange  and  trade 


1  Master  file  of  the  documents  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  (NAC)  for  the  years  1945-1958,  as  maintained 
by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 

’The  National  Advisory  Council  was  an  interdepartmental  committee  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  of  July  31,  1945  (59  Stat.  512). 
The  act  provided  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD, 
or  “the  Bank”).  The  National  Advisory  Council  was  to  coordinate  policies  and 
operations  of  the  U.S.  Government  with  respect  to  U.S.  relations  with  the 
two  Bretton  Woods  institutions,  specifically  to  make  “recommendations”  to  the 
United  States  Executive  Directors  on  the  two  bodies. 

*  Consultations  under  Article  XII  of  GATT  on  discriminatory  import  restric¬ 
tions  which  were  to  be  imposed  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  had  loomed  large 
in  U.S.  initiatives  at  the  third  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  at  Annecy 
(France)  in  1949  (see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  I,  pp.  651  ff.).  In  January  1950 
the  Union  Government  introduced  the  new  import  regulations  in  furtherance 
of  its  restrictive  system.  In  NAC  Document  No.  965,  February  27,  1950  (Lot  File 
60D137,  Box  366)  the  NAC  Staff  Committee  defined  the  new  regulations  as 
taking  “the  following  form”  : 

“  ‘Universal’  import  permits  are  issued  by  the  Union  for  purchase  in  any  coun¬ 
try  of  certain  specified  classes  of  ‘essential’  commodities.  Goods  purchased  with 
these  universal  permits  will  be  paid  for  in  gold  and  hard  currencies,  and  the 
permits  will  be  issued  in  approximately  the  amount  of  South  African  gold  and 
hard  currency  availabilities.  However,  in  addition  to  these  universal  permits, 
the  Union  will  issue  ‘restricted’  permits  which  may  be  used  only  for  purchases 
of  imports  from  soft  currency  countries.  These  restricted  permits  will  be  issued 
in  approximately  the  amount  of  the  Union’s  soft  currency  availabilities.  Although 
only  fragmentary  information  has  yet  been  made  public,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
dual  system  is  designed  to  provide  a  net  accrual  of  South  African  gold  to  Great 
Britain.” 

*  C.  Dillon  Glendinning,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Finance, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  Secretary,  National  Advisory  Council. 
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restrictions  by  South  Africa.  The  Fund  would  have  to  advise  GATT 
within  the  nest  few  weeks  as  to  whether  it  considered  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  South  Africa  justified  on  balance  of  payments  grounds. 

Mr.  Glendinning  pointed  out  that  about  two-thirds  of  South  Africa’s 
current  earnings  of  foreign  exchange  were  in  the  form  of  gold  and  hard 
currency,  the  greater  part  being  derived  from  newly  mined  gold.  In  the 
postwar  period  South  Africa  had  been  running  a  substantial  deficit  on 
current  account,  financed  by  drawing  down  reserves  and  by  a  capital 
outflow  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1947  reached  a  peak  of  the 
equivalent  of  $700  million  a  year.  This  outflow  declined  in  1948,  and 
for  a  short  time  reversed  itself,  but  again  appeared  to  be  assuming 
important  dimensions. 

With  reference  to  the  system  of  controls  in  effect  in  South  Africa, 
Mr.  Glendinning  added  that  South  Africa  expected  to  issue  “universal” 
exchange  permits,  payable  in  gold  or  dollars,  to  the  approximate 
equivalent  of  the  total  of  its  gold  and  dollar  earnings.  In  addition, 
South  Africa  would  issue  permits  which  could  be  used  only  for  pur¬ 
chases  hi  the  soft  currency  area  and  which  presumably  would  absorb 
whatever  resources  came  in  the  form  of  capital  inflow  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  commodities  included  in  the  list  for  which  global 
permits  would  be  issued  were  designed  to  insure  a  certain  minimum 
gold  earning  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Havenga  had  estimated 
that  this  minimum  would  be  $100  million  and  possibly  might  reach 
$200  million. 

The  United  Kingdom  apparently  favored  these  arrangements  on 
the  assumption  that  if  the  capital  outflow  were  permitted  and  South 
Africa  maintained  discriminatory  import  restrictions,  the  United 
Kingdom  would  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  South  Africa’s  gold 
than  if  South  Africa’s  restrictions  were  noil-discriminatory.  Presum- 
ably  South  Africa  had  entered  into  the  arrangements  in  order  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  capital  inflow  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  also 
to  insure  that  Britain  would  not  restrict  South  African  non-essential 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Glendinning  pointed  out  that  the  problem  raised  far  reaching 
questions  with  respect  to  sterling  area  arrangements,  such  as  unre¬ 
stricted  capital  outflow  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  sterling  area 
countries,  that  went  far  beyond  South  African  restrictions  alone.6 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  action  Mr.  Glendinning  stated  that  the 

For  documentation  with  respect  to  U.S.  policy  regarding  sterling  area  import 
restrictions,  see  pp.  810  ff. 
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majority  view  (Alternative  A6)  was  that  on  the  basis  of  the  South 
African  exchange  position  there  was  no  adequate  basis  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  discriminatory  restrictions.  The  majority  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  also  that  the  Fund  should  advise  GATT  that  there  was  no 
adequate  basis  on  financial  grounds  for  the  maintenance  of  discrimi¬ 
natory  import  restrictions  by  South  Africa,  and  that  the  Fund  should 
consult  with  South  Africa  in  order  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the 
South  African  restrictions  so  as  to  eliminate  the  discrimination.  The 
minority  view  (Alternative  B)  was  that  because  of  the  complications 
arising  in  connection  with  the  capital  outflow  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  implications  involved  for  Britain’s  dollar  earnings  the 
United  States  should  be  cautious  about  making  a  strong  affirmation  of 
principle  in  this  case,  but  should  question  the  adequacy  of  the  grounds 
for  discrimination  and  should  seek  to  obtain  an  understanding  as  to 
the  eventual  elimination  of  discrimination  over  a  period  of  time  (NAC 
Document  No.  965).  Mr.  Glendinning  pointed  out  that  the  difference 
between  these  alternatives  was  a  matter  of  degree  and  emphasis  rather 
than  a  complete  difference  of  view. 

[Here  follows  some  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  two  alterna¬ 
tives.  Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (Loveland) 
and  Commerce  (Blaisdell),  the  Export-Import  Bank  (Gaston),  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (Szymczak),  and  the  Alternate  U.S. 
Executive  Director  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (Hooker) 
favored  Alternative  A.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
(ECA)  representative  (Locker)  favored  Alternative  B.] 

Mr.  Stinebower  7  said  that  the  State  Department’s  views  fell  between 


9  The  alternative  was  posed  in  NAC  No.  965.  There  was  general  agreement  in 
the  Staff  Committee  that  the  restrictions  being  imposed  by  South  Africa  were 
discriminatory.  There  was,  however,  a  range  of  views  as  to  whether  and  to 
what  degree  the  discrimination  involved  was  justified.  Alternative  A  incor¬ 
porated  the  majority  view  of  the  staff  and  Alternative  B  the  minority  view. 
The  texts,  as  set  forth  in  NAC  No.  965,  read  : 

“Alternative  A:  The  National  Advisory  Council  advises  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund:  (1)  that  he  should 
seek  a  determination  by  the  Fund  that  there  is  no  adequate  basis  for  the 
maintenance  of  discriminatory  restrictions  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  (2) 
that  he  should  advocate  a  report  from  the  Fund  to  GATT  expressing  the  view 
that  there  is  no  adequate  basis  on  financial  grounds  for  the  maintenance  of 
discriminatory  import  restrictions  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  and  (3)  that 
he  should  advocate  Fund  consultation  with  South  Africa  to  obtain  a  modification 
of  the  South  African  restrictions  so  as  to  eliminate  the  discrimination.”  (NAC 
Doc.  965,  February  27, 1950,  Lot  60D137,  Box  366) 

“Alternative  B:  The  National  Advisory  Council  advises  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund:  (1)  that  he  should 
make  an  affirmation  of  principle  in  the  Fund  that  there  is  an  inadequate  basis 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  discriminatory  restrictions  currently  applied  by  the 
Union  of  South  Africa;  (2)  that  he  should  seek  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the 
South  African  restrictions  looking  towards  the  eventual  elimination  of  their 
discriminatory  aspects.”  (Ibid.) 

7  Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs. 
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Alternative  A  and  Alternative  B,  but  were  closer  to  Alternative  A. 
One  difficulty  was  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  South  Africa  could 
find  investment  funds  in  the  private  market  for  the  expansion  of  gold 
mining.  There  were  some  other  minor  points,  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  sucsrested  that  Alternative  A  be  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

“The  National  Advisory  Council  advises  the  United  States  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund:  (1)  that  he  should 
seek  a  determination  by  the  Fund  that  no  adequate  basis  has  been 
established  for  the  maintenance  on  financial  grounds  of  discrimina¬ 
tory  restrictions  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  (2)  that  he  should 
advocate  a  report  from  the  Fund  to  GATT  that  the  Fund  has  not 
found  adequate  basis  on  financial  grounds  for  the  maintenance  of 
discriminatory  import  restrictions  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa; 
and  (3)  that  lie  should  advocate  consultation  with  South  Africa  to 
obtain  appropriate  modification  of  the  South  African  restrictions.” 

In  connection  with  item  (1)  Air.  Stinebower  commented  that  the 
State  Department  had  some  question  as  to  whether  we  should  be 
addressing  ourselves  exclusively  to  South  Africa,  since  pressure  may 
have  been  brought  on  South  Africa  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
price  being  accessibility  to  the  British  market.  With  respect  to  sub¬ 
division  (3)  he  thought  the  position  in  the  present  Alternative  A 
might  be  difficult  to  maintain.  What  appeared  to  be  appropriate  today 
was  the  elimination  of  restrictions.  After  there  had  been  consultation 
with  South  Africa  the  Fund  might  have  different  views  on  what  would 
be  appropriate,  and  these  could  be  brought  back  to  the  Council  for 
subsequent  consideration  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Szymczak  thought  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  United 
[States]  Executive  Director  to  present  his  case  in  the  Fund  on  the  basis 
of  the  original  Alternative  A.  To  state  that  he  did  not  think  South 
Africa  had  “established  a  case”  would  indicate  uncertainty.  Mr. 
Szymczak  believed  that  the  position  should  be  that  on  financial  grounds 
there  is  no  case  for  discrimination. 

Mr.  Hooker  observed  that  he  could  not  assure  the  Council  that  the 
F und  would  agree  upon  the  exact  wording  that  there  was  no  adequate 
basis  for  discrimination,  but  he  would  take  that  position  and  would 
try  to  get  it  adopted  by  the  Fund.  He  added  that  the  Fund  was  trying 
to  establish  jurisdiction  and  had  reached  a  decision  in  the  Committee 
that  the  South  African  restrictive  system  had,  in  addition  to  import 
restrictions,  exchange  restrictions.  The  probable  course  of  events  was 
that  the  Fund  would  shortly  send  a  mission  to  South  Africa  to  look 
into  the  system,  and  after  consultation  with  South  Africa,  the  Fund 
would  make  a  definitive  determination  as  to  whether  South  Africa 
should  remove  the  restrictions. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  it  was  clear  that  the  majority  of  the 
Council  favored  the  general  approach  indicated  by  Alternative  A.  The 
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Council  was  then  polled  on  the  choice  between  the  version  appearing 
in  NAC  Document  No.  965  and  the  alternative  presented  by  the  State 
Department  and  voted  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Action.  The  following  action  was  taken  (Action  No.  392)  : 

The  National  Advisory  Council  advises  the  United  States  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund :  (1)  that  he  should 
seek  a  determination  by  the  Fund  that  there  is  no  adequate  basis  for 
the  maintenance  of  discriminatory  restrictions  by  the  Union  of  South 
Africa ;  (2)  that  he  should  advocate  a  report  from  the  Fund  to  GATT 
expressing  the  view  that  there  is  no  adequate  basis  on  financial  grounds 
for  the  maintenance  of  discriminatory  import  restrictions  by  the 
Union  of  South  Africa;  and  (3)  that  he  should  advocate  Fund  consul¬ 
tation  with  South  Africa  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  South  African 
restrictions  so  as  to  eliminate  the  discrimination. 


394.31/3-250  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth 
Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT ,  at  Geneva 

confidential  Washington,  March  3,  1950—7  p.  m. 

Tagg  26.  Fund  now  considering  problem  South  African  restric¬ 
tions.  US  position  in  Fund  is  indicated  in  Tagg  21.1 

As  for  position  in  GATT,  USDel  shld  seek  defer  consideration 
matter  in  GATT  pending  completion  consideration  and  decision  on 
question  in  Fund.  Further  instrs  will  fol  soon  as  decision  reached  in 
Fund.  If  discussion  cannot  be  averted  prior  Fund  decision,  USDel 
shld  take  line  indicated  in  Tagg  21. 

Acheson 

1  March  2,  not  printed.  It  informed  the  delegation  of  the  February  28  NAG 
decision  (Alternative  A) . 


International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284,  Box  111 

Extract  From  C onfidential  Report  lay  Mr.  TIenry  F.  Grady ,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  Session  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  GATT ,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,  April  1950.] 


9.  Communication  from  South  Africa  on  Application  of  Import 
Restrictions. 

The  Delegation’s  instruction  directed  it  to  take  the  position  that 
the  extent  of  discrimination  in  the  South  African  program  of  im¬ 
port  restrictions  was  not  justified  by  the  available  information. 
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Before  discussion  of  this  item  was  initiated  in  plenary  session,  the 
Delegation  learned  that  South  Africa  would  insist  that  consultation 
had  been  concluded  during  the  Third  Session  at  Annecy  and  that 
the  matter  should  not  be  considered  a  separate  agenda  item.  Tele¬ 
graphic  instructions  from  the  Department  stated  that  the  question 
was  being  considered  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  that 
the  Delegation  should  seek  to  postpone  substantive  discussion  until 
the  Fund’s  report  had  been  received  by  the  Contracting  Parties.  In 
order  to  avoid  protracted  controversy  in  plenary  session,  that  might 
develop  into  a  discussion  of  policy  considerations  contrary  to  the 
Departments  instructions,  the  Delegation  arranged  a  meeting  with 
the  British  and  South  African  Delegations.  All  three  Delegations 
agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to  postpone  a  debate  of  the  issues  at  this 
time,  and  a  resolution  was  drafted  which  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  Fund  was  studying  the  matter  and  authorized  the  working  party 
on  financial  matters  to  take  up  the  question  after  receipt  of  the  Fund’s 
report.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Contracting  Parties. 

When  the  Fund’s  report  was  received,  it  stated  that  the  general 
level  of  South  African  restrictions  was  justified  on  balance  of  pay¬ 
ment  grounds,  but  that  the  discriminatory  aspects  of  the  restrictions 
required  further  study.  During  the  discussions  in  the  working  party, 
the  South  African  Delegate  continued  to  insist  that  consultation  under 
Article  XII  had  been  concluded  at  the  Annecy  Conference.  He  re¬ 
ceived  support  in  this  position  from  the  other  Commonwealth 
countries. 

The  report  from  the  Fund  on  the  discriminatory  aspects  of  the 
South  African  restrictions  was  not  received  during  the  course  of  the 
Session  and  in  line  with  its  instructions,  the  Delegation  was  able  to 
have  consideration  of  the  matter  postponed.  A  report  was  approved, 
which  while  it  concluded  that  consultation  under  Article  XII  (4)  (a) 
had  been  completed,  also  stated  that  the  report  by  the  Fund  on  the 
discriminatory  aspects  of  the  South  African  program  had  not  been 
received  and  that  therefore  further  consideration  would  have  to  be 
deferred.  This  procedure  leaves  the  way  clear  for  such  action  at  the 
next  session  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  in  the  light  of  the  Fund 
report,  without  the  necessity  of  making  a  specific  complaint  under 
Article  XII  (4)  (d)  in  order  to  reopen  the  matter. 
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394.31/9-1450 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  ( Jooste )  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

Washington,  14th  September,  1950. 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  presents  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  has  the  honour  to 
refer  to  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Sessions  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  concerning  the  South  African  programme  of  im¬ 
port  restrictions  and  the  difference  of  point  of  view  which  emerged 
between  the  South  African  and  United  States  Delegations  on  the 
question  of  the  compatibility  of  the  South  African  Government’s 
action  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XII  and  Annexure  J.  of  the 
General  Agreement.1 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  believe  that  the 
differences  which  have  arisen  between  the  Delegations  on  this  issue 
are  not  conducive  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  nor  to  the  harmonious  and  fruitful  collabo¬ 
ration  between  the  Contracting  Parties.  The  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  are  anxious  that,  if  at  all  possible,  these  differences 
should  be  avoided  at  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
which  is  due  to  commence  at  Torquay  on  the  2nd  November. 

After  further  careful  consideration  of  the  major  objections  which 
have  hitherto  been  raised  by  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  discriminatory  aspects  of  the  South  African  programme 
of  import  restrictions,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
have  decided  to  introduce  certain  important  changes  in  that  pro¬ 
gramme  as  from  the  1st  January,  1951.  Details  of  these  changes  are  set 
forth  in  the  accompanying  memorandum  to  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  will  be  sent  to 
the  G.A.T.T.  Secretariat  at  Geneva  for  distribution  on  the  15th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1950.2 


1  At  Habana,  Cuba,  on  March  24,  1948,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  for 
the  establishment  of  an  international  trade  organization,  the  Contracting  Parties 
of  the  General  Agreement  (GATT)  concluded  a  Special  Protocol  which  modified 
Article  XIV  of  GATT  (“Exceptions  to  the  Rule  of  Non-Discrimination”)  and 
added  to  the  annexes  (A  through  I)  of  the  original  agreement  an  Annex  J  with 
an  “Interpretative  Note”  on  Article  XIV  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2  )  2000,  or  TIAS  No. 
1764).  For  documentation  regarding  this  1948  action  on  Annex  J,  see  Foreign 
Relations,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2,  p.  905. 

a  Not  attached  to  file  copy ;  neither  has  it  been  found  in  the  conference  file 
(Lot  57D284).  It  is  described  in  NAC  Doc.  No.  1054,  October  13,  1950,  infra. 
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The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  wish  to  emphasise 
that,  while  the  modifications  proposed  in  the  attached  memorandum 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  recent  improvement  in  South  Africa  s 
monetary  reserves,  the  Union  Government,  in  deciding  to  intioduce 
these  modifications,  have  also  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
satisfy  the  objections  put  forward  by  the  United  States  Delegation 
during  the  discussions  at  Annecy  in  1949  and  again  at  Geneva  earlier 
this  year. 

In  submitting  the  attached  memorandum  for  the  advance  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  hope  that  the  modifications  of  the  import  con¬ 
trol  scheme  outlined  will  commend  themselves  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  will  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  Union 
Government’s  desire  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 


NAC  Files,  Lot  60D137 

Memorandum  by  the  NAC  Staff  Committee  to  the  National 

Advisory  Council 

confidential  [Washington,]  October  13,  1950. 

Doc.  No.  1054 

Subj ect :  South  African  Restrictions 

I.  The  Problem 

The  National  Advisory  Council  last  considered  South  African 
exchange  and  import  restrictions  on  February  28,  1950,  and  took  Ac¬ 
tion  No.  392,  advising  the  United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  as  to  the  position  he  should  take  in 
the  Fund  in  connection  with  a  report  to  GATT  on  these  restrictions. 
Since  that  action  was  taken,  the  South  African  Government  has 
announced  major  revisions  in  its  system  of  restrictions  which  are  to 
become  effective  January  1,  1951.  The  immediate  questions  before 
the  Fund  are:  (a)  the  propriety  of  continued  maintenance  of  ex¬ 
change  restrictions  by  South  Africa  at  their  present  and  proposed 
level,  and  their  application  on  a  discriminatory  basis:  and  (b)  a  report 
to  the  GATT  meeting  at  Torquay  on  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
parallel  problem  of  the  South  African  import  restrictions.  It  has 
therefore  become  necessary  for  the  Council  to  review  the  situation 
again  and  determine  whether  its  previous  instructions  to  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  should  be  revised. 

II.  Background 

Under  the  scheme  now  operative  but  which  is  to  be  replaced  on 
January  1,  1951,  the  South  African  Government  issues  two  types  of 
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import  permits.  “Universal”  permits  permit  the  holders  to  import 
merchandise  from  any  currency  area.  Payments  are  made  in  hard  cur¬ 
rency  and  the  value  of  universal  permits  issued  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  South  Africa’s  current  gold  production  (minus  additions 
to  reserves)  plus  its  hard  currency  earnings. 

“Restricted”  permits  are  issued  covering  the  remainder  of  South 
Africa’s  import  requirements.  Holders  of  such  permits  can  make 
purchases  only  in  soft  currency  areas  and  payments  are  made  in 
sterling.  Restricted  permits  are  issued  up  to  the  value  of  South 
Africa’s  soft  currency  earnings  and  soft  currency  capital  inflow 
(minus  additions  to  sterling  holdings) . 

In  its  previous  action  the  National  Advisory  Council  concluded 
that  this  system  resulted  in  substantial  discrimination  which  was 
wholly  unjustifiable  in  view  of  South  Africa’s  very  large  gold  pro¬ 
duction,  and  instructed  the  United  States  Executive  Director  in  the 
F und  to  take  a  strong  position  opposing  the  system. 

After  considerable  discussion  in  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fund, 
the  Fund  submitted  a  report  to  the  Contracting  Parties  which  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  over-all  level  of  South  African  restrictions  was  justi¬ 
fied,  but  that  further  consideration  of  the  discriminatory  aspects  was 
necessary.  The  Fund  Staff  subsequently  prepared  papers  analyzing 
the  South  African  restrictions  and  referred  these  papers  to  the  South 
African  Government  for  its  comments. 

Under  the  new  system  “general”  permits  (which  will  replace  the 
old  universal  permits)  will  be  issued  enabling  the  holder  to  purchase 
imports  from  any  currency  area.  Generally,  such  permits  will  be  issued 
up  to  the  total  amount  of  South  Africa’s  current  earnings  of  foreign 
exchange — not  merely  the  amount  of  hard  currency  receipts  and  gold 
production.  In  addition,  restricted  permits  will  now  be  issued  appar¬ 
ently  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  soft  currency  capital  inflow  into 
the  Union. 

III.  Discussion 

While  the  results  of  neither  the  present  nor  proposed  scheme  can 
be  determined  with  precision,  there  seems  every  prospect  that  the  area 
of  discrimination  in  South  African  trade  wfill  be  greatly  reduced  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  plan.  If  the  present  plan  were  to  be  continued, 
roughly  one-half  of  the  Union’s  trade  might  be  reserved  on  a  discrimi¬ 
natory  basis  for  soft  currency  area  suppliers.  Subject  to  certain  vari¬ 
able  factors  which  are  described  below,  it  seems  likely  that  the  area  of 
discrimination  under  the  proposed  new  arrangements  may  be  reduced 
to  approximately  15  per  cent,  leaAung  85  per  cent  of  South  Africa's 
purchases  to  be  made  on  a  completely  competitive  and  non- 
discriminatory  basis. 
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There  are,  however,  certain  elements  of  uncertainty  which  surround 
the  new  scheme  and  which  can  only  be  resolved  by  observation  of  the 
scheme  as  it  is  actually  administered.  The  division  of  specific  com¬ 
modities  between  the  “general”  and  the  “restricted”  import  permits  is 
important.  The  discrimination  would  be  more  serious  if  restricted 
import  permits  are  issued  for  commodities  which  are  normally  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  dollar  area,  thus  transferring  the  market  for  these  items 
to  soft  currency  suppliers. 

The  estimate  that  85  per  cent  of  the  Union’s  imports  would  be  noil- 
discriminatory  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
levels  of  monetary  reserves  which  exist  on  January  1,  1951,  and  the 
expenditure  by  the  Union  of  all  of  its  current  earnings  of  foreign 
exchange.  Insofar  as  permits  may  be  withheld  to  increase  reserves,  this 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  trade  coming  in  under  general  permits, 
and,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  total  trade  entering  the  Union  on  a 
non- discriminatory  basis. 

The  steady  improvement  in  South  Africa’s  monetary  reserves  now 
raises  the  question  of  the  general  level  of  its  restrictions.  The  new 
system  proposed  for  January  1, 1951,  may  contemplate  continued  addi¬ 
tions  to  gold  reserves.  GATT  Article  XII,  paragraph  2,  provides  that 
import  restrictions  (whether  or  not  discriminatory)  may  only  be  used 
either  to  prevent  a  decline  in  monetary  reserves,  or  “in  the  case  of  a 
contracting  party  with  very  low  monetary  reserves,  to  achieve  a  reason¬ 
able  rate  of  increase  in  its  reserves”.  The  determinations  under  these 
provisions  are  explicitly  left  to  the  Fund.  In  an  interim  report  to 
GATT,  made  in  March  of  this  year,  the  Fund  said  that  South  Africa 
then  had  “very  low  monetary  reserves”.  The  present  level  of  South 
African  reserves  would  seem  to  justify  a  new  finding  that  the  South 
African  reserves  can  no  longer  be  considered  to  be  “very  low”.  Indeed, 
in  South  Africa’s  letter  to  the  F und,  it  states  that  “the  present  level  of 
these  reserves  could  be  regarded  as  satisfactory”.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  believed  that  we  should  take  the  position  that  South 
African  reserves  are  no  longer  “very  low”. 

Tne  Union  of  South  Africa  also  has  recently  agreed  to  sell  to  the 
United  Kingdom  one  million  ounces  of  gold  per  quarter.  Provided 
that  soft  currency  suppliers  get  enough  business  under  general  permits 
so  that  this  amount  of  gold  would  flow  to  the  United  Kingdom  under 
the  permit  system,  this  would  not  constitute  a  drain  on  South  African 
gold  resources.  A  question  would  arise,  however,  if  competition  be¬ 
tween  suppliers  under  the  general  permit  system  should  work  out  so 
that  gold  in  this  amount  would  not  be  needed  for  settlements  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Union  Government  has  stated  that  under  such 
circumstances,  it  would  meet  the  shortfall  from  its  gold  reserves,  and 
accumulate  additional  sterling.  This  arrangement  would  tend  to 
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weaken  South  Africa’s  gold  reserve  position  and  to  increase  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  future  increased  discrimination  in  its  import  and  exchange 
controls.  It  will  be  important  for  the  Fund  to  follow  closely  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  gold  sale  agreement  between  South  Africa  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  appears  that  South  Africa  has  taken  a  major  step  to  reduce 
greatly  the  area  of  discrimination  in  its  trade  and  exchange  control 
practices.  At  the  same  time,  economic  and  financial  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  South  African  economy  have  not  changed  in  any  way 
which  woidd  indicate  the  desirability  of  modifying  the  Council’s  pre¬ 
vious  conclusion  that  no  discrimination  is  justified.  However,  since 
there  seems  to  be  the  prospect  for  so  much  improvement,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  desirable  to  press  the  Union  for  the  complete  elimination 
of  discrimination  at  the  present  time. 

Particularly,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  economic  justifica¬ 
tion  for  relating  the  small  remaining  area  of  discriminatory  import 
licenses  to  the  inflow  of  capital  from  soft  currency  areas,  but  since  this 
is  relatively  small  and  the  political  background  on  this  point  is  par¬ 
ticularly  delicate,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  press  for  a  final 
resolution  on  this  problem  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  situation  under  continuous  review 
and  to  follow  closely  the  operation  of  the  new  plan.  To  this  end  the 
Union  should  be  pressed  to  furnish  full  and  complete  information  as 
to  the  commodity  composition  of  its  general  and  restricted  import  lists, 
the  actual  flow  of  trade  under  these  licenses,  the  extent  of  exchanges  of 
restricted  licenses  for  general  licenses,  if  that  continues  to  be  permitted, 
and  complete  figures  on  gold  production,  gold  sales,  and  capital 
movements. 

NAC  Files,  Lot  60D137,  Box  367 

Action  No.  I$5  Taken  Unanimously  by  the  National  Advisory  Council 

By  Telephone  Poll  Completed  on  October  13 ,  1950 ,  on  South 

African  Restrictions 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Doc.  No.  88 

The  National  Advisory  Council  advises  the  U.S.  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  that : 

1.  Fie  should  take  the  position  in  connection  with  South  African 
exchange  restrictions  that : 

(a)  The  South  African  program  proposed  to  be  adopted  in 
January,  1951,  appears  to  represent  a  welcome  and  substantial 
relaxation  of  discrimination ; 
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(6)  The  Fund  should  request  the  Union  for  data  adequate  to 
permit  a  continuing  review  of  South  Africa’s  new  program,  in¬ 
cluding  the  propriety  and  actual  effectuation  of  South  Africa’s 
arrangements  for  gold  sales  to  the  U.K. 

2.  He  should  propose  that  the  Fund’s  report  to  GATT  on  the  South 
African  import  controls  conclude  that : 

(a)  South  Africa  no  longer  has  “very  low  monetary  reserves”. 

( b )  The  South  African  decision  to  make  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  discrimination  represents  progress  in  the  right  direction 
and  the  Fund  will  not  propose  at  this  time  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  discrimination. 

The  Council  still  considers  that  there  is  no  adequate  basis  on  finan¬ 
cial  grounds  for  the  maintenance  of  discriminatory  import  restrictions 
by  the  Union.1 


1  On  the  basis  of  a  statement  made  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  the 
Contracting  Parties  on  November  4,  the  South  African  item  was  deleted  from 
the  provisional  agenda  for  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 


S94. 31/9-1450 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  ( Jooste ) 

SECRET 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments  to  His  Excellency 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  has  the  honor  to 
refer  to  his  note  of  September  14,  1950,  concerning  certain  contem¬ 
plated  changes  in  the  program  of  import  restrictions  of  the  South 
African  Government,  and  to  the  accompanying  memorandum  from 
the  South  African  Government  to  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  which  details  of  the  changes 
are  set  forth. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  giving  careful  attention  to 
the  contents  of  the  above-mentioned  memorandum  and  has  noted  the 
desire  expressed  by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  meet  certain 
objections  to  South  Africa’s  program  of  import  restrictions  discussed 
at  the  3rd  and  4th  Sessions  of  the  Contracting  Parties.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  gratified  at  the  progress  toward  reducing 
the  degree  of  discrimination  in  the  present  program  that  appears  on 
preliminary  study  to  be  reflected  in  the  amended  program. 

Since  the  South  African  Government  has  been  good  enough  to 
apprise  the  Contracting  Parties  of  this  program  in  advance  of  their 
5th  Session,  at  Torquay,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  take 
the  opportunity  at  the  Torquay  meeting  to  secure  additional  informa- 
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tion  regarding  certain  of  its  features  and  to  indicate  such  views  as  it 
may  have  concerning  the  program.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  courtesy  of  being  informed  of  the  new  program  well  in 
advance  of  the  5th  Session. 

Washington,  October  14, 1950. 


III.  POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  REGARDING  CONSULTATIONS 
ON  STERLING  AREA  RESTRICTIONS  ON  DOLLAR  IMPORTS 

International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284,  Bos  110 

Position  Paper  for  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  Session 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 

confidential  [Washington,]  February  23,  1950. 

TAC  D-95/50 

Intensification  of  Import  Restrictions 
problem 

Position  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  consultation  under 
Article  XII-4(Z>)  on  intensification  of  restrictions  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  certain  other  Commonwealth  countries. 

RECOMMENDATION 

1.  The  United  States  Delegation  should  accept  in  principle  that  the 
general  level  of  intensification  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports  by 
the  sterling  countries  (not  including  South  Africa)  which  has  taken 
place  pursuant  to  the  decision  taken  by  Commonwealth  countries  last 
July  is  consistent  with  the  GATT  obligations  of  these  countries.  While 
the  Delegation  may  participate  in  discussions  as  to  what  other  alter¬ 
natives  may  have  been  available  in  the  circumstances,  it  should  not 
seek  to  press  such  alternatives  upon  these  countries.  (The  position 
to  be  taken  with  respect  to  South  African  restrictions  is  covered  in  a 
separate  paper.) 

However,  the  United  States  Delegation  should  make  clear  that  it 
regards  this  consultation  as  being  for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining 
whether  recent  measures  of  intensification  of  restrictions  against  dol¬ 
lar  imports  on  the  part  of  sterling  countries  are  consistent  with  GATT 
obligations,  without  prejudice  to  the  question  whether  they  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  any  other  obligations  which  the  countries  involved  may 
have  under  other  international  agreements. 
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2.  Unless  the  replies  to  the  Article  XIV-l(y)  questionnaire  should 
produce  the  information,*  the  Delegation  should  indicate  that  avail¬ 
able  information  concerning  the  new  restrictions,  the  resulting  modifi¬ 
cations  in  trade  with  soft-currency  countries  and  administration  of 
import  restrictions  does  not  appear  to  be  adequate  to  judge  the  con¬ 
sistency  with  GATT  obligations  of  the  particular  methods  by  which 
the  intensification  is  being  effected. 

The  Delegation  should  seek  to  develop  as  clear  a  picture  as  possible 
of  how  the  restrictions  are  applied,  of  the  conditions  under  which 
additional  soft-currency  imports  are  being  obtained  and  seek  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  restrictions  in  whatever  respects  they  appear  to  cause  un¬ 
necessary  commercial  or  economic  damage.  The  right  to  raise  further 
questions,  after  the  meeting,  concerning  measures  arising  out  of 
intensification  should  in  any  event  be  reserved.  The  Delegation  should, 
for  example,  seek  to  secure  for  the  record  detailed  information  of  the 
sort  suggested  by  Article  XIII  3  (a)  .The  Delegation  may  also  seek  as 
much  information  as  possible  on  prices  paid  for  imports  from  soft- 
currency  countries  and  on  the  direction  of  exports.  The  Delegation  may 
also  complain  if  insufficient  time  is  allowed  in  which  to  act  upon 
licenses  granted  or  if,  in  the  case  of  Annex  J  countries,  clear  cases  of 
the  payment  of  excessive  prices  for  soft-currency  imports  come  to 
light.  These  complaints  might  also  be  pressed,  if  appropriate,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  general  review  of  import  restrictions  under  Article 
XIY-l(y). 

3.  The  consultation  under  Article  XII-4-(&)  should  not  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  a  general  review  of  all  import  restrictions  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  their  protective  features.  Any  such  investigation  should 
be  taken  up  under  the  agenda  item  dealing  with  quantitative  restric¬ 
tions  for  protective  purposes  and  should  not  be  confined  to  sterling 
countries.  Should  there  develop  instances  of  particular  restrictions 
which  were  intensified  for  protective  rather  than  balance-of-payments 
reasons,  the  Delegation  may,  of  course,  raise  the  matter  under  the  XII- 
4- (5)  consultation  as  well  as  under  the  general  agenda  item  dealing 
with  protective  import  restrictions. 

DISCUSSION 

History 

Early  in  July  [1949]  the  United  Kingdom  suspended  all  dollar 
purchases  on  government  account  except  those  provided  for  under 


*  The  draft  British  reply  which  was  shown  to  officers  of  the  Department  early 
in  February  did  not  appear  to  contain  essential  information  necessary  to  evalti- 
ate  the  British  restrictions  in  terms  of  GATT  obligations.  Notably 'it  did  not 
contain  information  on  prices,  which  would  enable  an  evaluation  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  discrimination  with  paragraph  1(a)  (i)  of  Annex  J.  [Footnote 
in  the  source  text.] 
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existing  contracts  or  commitments  required  in  the  “urgent  national 
interest”,  and  on  July  14,  1949  the  United  Kingdom  announced  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  a  reduction  in  dollar  imports  of  $400,000,000  or  about  25 
percent  from  the  1948  level.  On  July  18  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
dominions  except  South  Africa  and  Canada  recommended  to  their 
Governments  action  comparable  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
United  Kingdom  action  was  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  consti¬ 
tuting  intensification  of  restrictions  of  a  kind  which  would  call  for 
consultation  with  the  CP’s  under  Article  XII-4-(&)  of  GATT  but 
in  view  of  the  forthcoming  financial  talks  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  defer  the  consultation  until  after  the  talks.  The  British  submitted 
a  letter  to  the  CP’s  then  in  session  at  Annecy,  indicating  that  only 
interim  measures  had  so  far  been  adopted  and  expressing  willingness 
to  provide  particulars,  when  available,  on  the  basis  of  which  consulta¬ 
tion,  if  desired,  could  proceed.  (CP.3/68) 

Subsequently,  the  Chairman  of  the  CP’s  proposed  to  place  this 
consultation  on  the  agenda  of  the  Fourth  Session  without  further 
procedural  steps,  but  the  United  States  suggested  that  a  circular 
inquiry  be  sent  to  the  CP’s  asking  their  approval  of  such  a  postpone¬ 
ment.  This  suggestion  was  followed  (GATT/AIR/17)  and  the 
United  States  replied  before  December  31,  as  requested,  that  it  had 
no  objection  to  deferring  the  consultation  on  the  understanding  that 
the  item  would  be  on  the  Fourth  Session  agenda.  A  majority  of  CP’s 
have  presumably  so  indicated  as  the  item  appears  on  the  preliminary 
agenda. 

The  Department  requested  its  missions  to  send  in  information  on 
measures  of  intensification  instituted  by  the  United  Kingdom,  India, 
Pakistan,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Ceylon  some  time  ago.  Replies 
from  this  circular  and  other  information  available  leave  large  gaps 
in  our  information  as  to  what  has  actually  taken  place,  so  that  it  is 
not  possible  at  this  stage  to  assemble  all  of  the  basic  data  concerning 
the  means  by  which  the  different  countries  have  intensified  restrictions 
or  the  extent  of  the  restrictions.  The  United  Kingdom  will  apparently 
effect  a  reduction  of  about  13  percent  in  its  dollar  purchases  in  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1950,  as  compared  with  1948,  and  has  published 
a  commodity  breakdown  of  its  planned  purchases.  The  fact  that 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ceylon  have  no  lists  of  commodities 
which  will  or  which  will  not  in  principle  be  considered  for  licenses  to 
import  from  the  United  States  or  other  hard-currency  countries  and 
do  not  even  publish  the  overall  amounts  of  dollars  to  be  made  available, 
complicates  evaluation  of  their  restriction.  Further  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  stated  that  they  will  try  to  save  dollars  for  the 
sterling  area  by  expanding  exports  to  the  United  States  and,  if  neces- 
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sary,  by  borrowing  here  or  in  Canada  instead  of  relying  on  import 
restrictions  alone.  Pakistan  apparently  is  interpreting  her  obligation 
to  curtail  imports  as  an  obligation  to  reduce  imports  by  25  percent  in 
1949-50  as  compared  with  1947^3  so  that  1950  imports  may  be  no 
smaller  than  1949  imports.  Nevertheless,  Pakistan  also  appears  to  be 
intensifying  restrictions  on  imports  from  dollar  areas.  Southern 
Rhodesia  was  a  party  to  the  agreement  to  intensify  but  apparently 
indicated  her  imports  had  already  been  cut  to  the  bone  so  that  she 
may  not  actually  be  intensifying  by  as  much  as  25  percent.  As  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia  has  a  common  quota  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
Fund,  discrimination  against  ail  other  countries  in  favor  of  United 
Kingdom  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  GATT,  but  this  is  not  true 
with  respect  to  other  independent  sterling-area  countries.  The  import 
restrictions  imposed  by  South  Africa  are  covered  in  a  separate  posi¬ 
tion  paper  and  are  thus  excluded  from  consideration  here. 

Criteria  in  GATT  Applicable  to  All  Import  Restrictions  for  Balance- 
of -Payments  Reasons 

Under  GATT,  all  restrictions  imposed  for  balance-of-payments  rea¬ 
sons,  whether  or  not  discriminatory,  are  subject  to  the  requirement 
that  they  be  necessary  under  Article  XII-2-(a)  “to  forestall  the  immi¬ 
nent  threat  of,  or  to  stop,  a  serious  decline  in  .  .  .  monetary  reserves, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  contracting  party  with  very  low  monetary  reserves, 
to  achieve  a  reasonable  rate  of  increase  in  its  reserves’’. 

As  shown  in  the  table  in  Annex  A,  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of 
the  sterling  area  declined  between  March  31, 1949  and  June  30, 1949  by 
about  14  percent  and  between  June  30  and  September  30  declined  a 
further  12  points  to  about  74  percent  of  their  March  31  figure  in  spite 
of  interim  measures  of  increased  restriction  on  imports  taken  during 
the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  As  of  December  31  reserves  had  increased 
to  slightly  better  than  the  June  30  figure  but  were  still  about  12  per¬ 
cent  below  last  March,  although  in  terms  of  devalued  sterling  they  were 
well  above  the  amount  held  during  the  first  part  of  1949. 

It  is  understood  that  the  International  Monetary  Fund  will  very 
likely  take  the  position  that  the  British  balance-of-payments  and 
reserve  position  warranted,  under  the  GATT,  an  intensification  of 
import  restrictions  of  the  magnitude  undertaken  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  other  Commonwealth  countries,  and  it  does  not  appear  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  any  question  concerning  the  consistency  of  increased 
restrictions  with  the  provisions  of  GATT.  Though  there  has  been 
some  increase  recently  in  the  level  of  British  monetary  reserves,  made 
possible  by  ECA  assistance,  it  does  not  appear  sufficiently  substantial 
to  require,  under  GATT,  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  imposed.  The 
United  States  should  not  press  for  early  relaxation  of  restrictions. 
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Under  GATT,  consultation  regarding  import  restrictions  also  en¬ 
visages  a  consideration  of  alternatives.  These  might  include  devalua¬ 
tion,  increased  borrowing  from  hard-currency  countries,  in  the  case 
of  the  United  Kingdom  limiting  the  flow  of  payment  to  other  sterling 
countries  on  outstanding  debts  which  results  in  an  unrequited  diversion 
of  exports  to  sterling  countries,  a  decrease  in  the  outflow  of  capital, 
domestic  measures  to  limit  consumption  of  exportable  goods,  and 
other  internal  monetary  and  fiscal  measures.  The  possibility  of  such 
alternative  measures  was  thoroughly  considered  in  connection  with  or 
during  the  recent  Tripartite  talks,  and  some  of  them,  notably  devalua¬ 
tion,  have  been  adopted.  While  the  Delegation  may  feel  free  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  discussion  at  Geneva  regarding  alternatives  it  would  not  appear 
necessary  for  it  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  discussion  or  to  seek  to 
press  specific  alternatives  upon  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other 
countries  concerned.  In  particular  the  Delegation  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  statements  which  imply  a  critical  attitude  toward  domestic 
social  services  and  other  aspects  of  the  welfare  state.  The  United  States 
should  favor  the  expansion  of  exports  which  will  earn  convertible 
currency  as  an  alternative  to  import  restrictions. 

Furthermore,  the  delicate  situation  between  India  and  Pakistan 
would  make  it  highly  unneutral  for  this  country  to  suggest  within 
the  GATT  framework  the  devaluation  which  India  is  already  pressing 
Pakistan  to  adopt. 

Article  XII  of  GATT  also  requires  that  restrictions  imposed  not 
prevent  unreasonably  the  importation  of  token  quantities  of  goods, 
a  requirement  which  most  of  the  sterling  countries  are  not  observing. 
The  same  is  also  true  for  a  number  of  other  countries,  however,  and 
thus  any  raising  of  this  question  should  be  done  generally  with  respect 
to  all  those  contracting  parties  totally  excluding  certain  classes  of 
imports  and  not  with  respect  to  a  select  few  contracting  parties  only. 
Since  it  has  been  decided  not  to  raise  this  question  generally  at  the 
Fourth  Session,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  raise  it  only  with  respect 
to  the  sterling  countries. 

Another  requirement  of  GATT  is  that  restrictions  avoid  unnecessary 
damage  to  the  commercial  interests  of  other  contracting  parties.  The 
total  exclusion  of  American  leather  belting  from  India  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  connection;  this  case  has  already  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  India  which  has  promised  reconsideration  of  it. 

Furthermore,  while  GATT  permits  deviation  from  the  standards 
of  Article  XIII,  it  is  questionable  whether  resort  to  the  use  of  licens¬ 
ing  instead  of  quotas,  as  envisaged  in  Article  XIII,  paragraph  1(a), 
is  necessitated  by  balance  of  payments  difficulties.  The  Delegation 
may  therefore  inquire  whether  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  and  publish 
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quotas  for  imports  of  different  commodities.  With,  the  exception  of 
the  United  Kingdom  none  of  the  countries  which  have  intensified 
restrictions  do  so,  and  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  possibly  Ceylon 
do  not  even  publish  lists  of  commodities  which  are  “licensable”. 

Should  it  develop  that  ad  hoc  licensing  as  distinct  from  the  use  of 
quotas  is  the  only  practicable  procedure  in  any  particular  case,  the 
Delegation  may  still  wish  to  request  additional  relevant  information 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  restrictions,  import  licenses 
granted  over  a  recent  period  and  the  distribution  of  such  licenses 
among  supplying  countries  as  contemplated  in  Article  XIII  2>{a). 
Reference  may  also  be  made  in  this  connection  to  Article  X-l,  which 
requires  the  publication,  among  other  things,  of  regulations  pertain¬ 
ing  to  restrictions  or  prohibitions  on  imports. 

Complaints  of  the  kind  outlined  above  are  likely  to  go  far  beyond 
the  intensification  as  such  and  apply  to  the  general  application  of 
import  restrictions  by  the  countries  concerned.  Hence,  the  Delegation 
may  also  take  these  matters  up,  if  appropriate,  in  connection  with 
the  general  review  of  import  restrictions  under  Article  XIV-1  ig). 

Criteria  in  GATT  Applicable  to  Discriminatory  Import  Restrictions 
for  B alance-of -Payments  Reasons 

GATT  contains  two  alternative  bases  of  discrimination  for  balance- 
of-payments  reasons,  one  under  paragraphs  1(&)  and  ( c )  of  Article 
XIV  (the  so-called  “Havana”  option)  and  the  other  under  Annex  J 
(the  “Geneva”  option). f  The  recent  intensification  of  restrictions  on 
dollar  imports  may  be  examined  for  conformity  to  these  standards, 
though  bearing  in  mind  our  acceptance  of  the  general  proposition 
that  increased  restriction  of  dollar  imports  was  necessary  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cite  only  cases  of  unauthorized  discrimination. 

Even  in  this  relatively  narrow  framework,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
avoid  being  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  indicate  what  alter¬ 
native  restrictions  we  would  prefer  to  those  to  which  we  may  take 
exception.  This  Government  might  be  involved  in  difficulties  with 
various  United  States  domestic  interests  if  it  secured  the  removal  of 
an  unauthorized  discrimination  but,  in  the  process  of  doing  so,  in¬ 
dicated  that  another  restriction,  affecting  adversely  some  other  Ameri¬ 
can  industry,  was  preferable. 

A  further  general  consideration  is  the  situation  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  bound  by  Section  9  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Financial  Agreement  to  administer  import  restrictions  “on 


t  Of  the  countries  here  considered,  India,  Pakistan,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Burma,  come  under  the  Havana  option,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Ceylon, 
Southern  Rhodesia  under  the  Geneva  option.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text. 
Regarding  Annex  J,  see  footnote  1,  p.  727.] 
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a  basis  which  does  not  discriminate  against  imports  from  .  .  .  [the 
United  States]  1  in  respect  of  any  product”  with  certain  exceptions. 
In  view  of  this  commitment  the  Delegation  should  make  clear  that 
the  United  States  regards  the  discussion  of  discrimination  as  being 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  consistency  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  in  question  with  the  obligations  of  GATT,  without  prejudice  to 
the  obligations  any  of  the  countries  involved  may  have  under  other 
international  agreements.  Also,  although  key  Congressmen  have  been 
consulted  regarding  the  Financial  Agreement  and  its  relation  to 
measures  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  balance-of-payments 
reasons,  it  would  be  desirable  to  conduct  any  discussion  of  the  extent 
of  British  discrimination  with  a  minimum  of  publicity.2 

British  intensification  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports  is  the  case 
about  which  the  most  information  is  available,  but  even  in  this  case 
we  lack  information  of  the  kind  needed  to  determine  whether  British 
practice  conforms  to  GATT,  and  particularly  to  Annex  J  (the  Geneva 
option) .  We  do  not  even  know  to  what  extent  there  will  be  substitution 
of  imports  from  soft-currency  countries.  We  do  not  know,  moreover, 
at  what  prices  such  increased  imports  are  being  purchased  or  the 
extent  to  which  they  may  be  paid  for  under  arrangements  providing 
for  increased  exportation  of  products  which  cannot  compete  on  world 
markets  or  which  otherwise  might  be  available  for  earning  convertible 
currencies. 

Because  the  original  British  import  program  was  presumably  drawn 
up  with  a  view  to  obtaining  from  the  United  States  and  other  hard- 
currency  countries  mainly  commodities  not  obtainable  from  sterling 
areas,  some  of  the  intensification  may  result  in  reduction  in  consump¬ 
tion  rather  than  in  new  discriminations.  Furthermore  the  one  class  of 
commodities  which  the  British  might  most  easily  replace  from  soft- 
currency  countries,  namely  agricultural  commodities,  is  the  class 
which  has  been  cut  the  least  of  all,  so  that  there  would  be  little  ground 
for  contending  that  our  interests  have  been  unnecessarily  damaged 
in  this  area. 

As  concerns  prices,  early  in  1949  considerable  effort  was  made  by  an 
NAC  working  group  and  by  the  Embassy  at  London  to  proving  cases 
of  this  sort  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
very  little  success.  The  plan  to  hand  the  British  a  note  on  the  subject 
was  dropped. 


1  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 

2  For  documentation  on  the  negotiations  at  Washington  leading  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Anglo-American  Financial  Agreement  of  December  6,  1945,  see 
Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1  ft'. ;  for  text  see  60  Stat  (pt.  2)  1841,  TIAS 
No.  1545.  For  discussion  of  the  section  9  problem  within  the  GATT  context,  see 
Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  I,  footnote  9,  p.  656,  and  footnote  2,  p.  658. 
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One  point  on  which  the  Delegation  may  want  to  make  further 
investigation  is  whether  the  intensification  has  been  effected  equitably 
as  among  hard-currency  countries.  There  should  be  no  discrimination 
among  hard-currency  countries  in  the  procurement  of  goods  which  all 
of  the  countries  are  able  to  supply.  Where  an  essential  product  is 
available  in  one  hard-currency  country  and  not  in  others  there  would 
appear  to  be  grounds  for  differences  in  overall  proportionate 
reduction  in  imports  from  different  hard-currency  countries. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  prepared  a  table  showing,  by 
main  commodity  groups,  1948  actual  imports  from  United  States, 
Canada  and  the  dollar  area  compared  with  the  original  and  final  1949- 
50  import  programs.  A  second  table  shows  the  proportion  of  total  im¬ 
ports  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1937,  which  was 
chosen  as  a  representative  prewar  year,  and  in  1948.  Both  tables  are 
in  Annex  B.3  The  first  table  shows  that,  in  the  final  1949-50  program 
as  compared  with  the  original  program  for  the  same  year,  the  United 
States  bears  on  an  overall  basis  relatively  less  reduction  than  Canada, 
namely  a  reduction  of  17  percent  on  purchases  from  the  United  States 
as  compared  with  a  reduction  of  21  percent  on  purchases  from  Canada. 
Other  dollar  areas  appear  to  take  very  little  cut,  chiefly  because  sugar 
purchase  figures  in  the  two  programs  are  not  comparable,  the  final 
program  including  a  large  amount  of  sugar  to  be  used  in  manufactures 
for  reexport.  If  the  sugar  figures  are  made  comparable,  the  percentage 
cut  on  other  western  hemisphere  purchases  is  at  least  as  sharp  as  that 
on  Canadian  purchases.  A  sizeable  amount  of  dollar  purchases  is  to  be 
bought  wherever  in  the  dollar  area  the  best  price  can  be  obtained,  but 
even  if  all  of  this  amount  were  finally  purchased  outside  the  United 
States  it  is  not  likely  that  any  area  would  fare  better  than  the  United 
States  in  overall  percentage  of  reduction  of  purchases. 

Should  the  Canadians  take  exception  to  this  situation,  claiming  that 
the  British  have  discriminated  against  them,  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  may  wish  to  point  out  that  the  overall  differential  as  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  does  not  necessarily  indicate  discrimina¬ 
tion  among  dollar  sources  of  supply,  since  discrimination  must  be 
evaluated  not  in  terms  of  total  purchases  subject  to  cut  but  in  terms  of 
individual  commodities.  As  a  second  table  in  Annex  B  shows,  between 
1937  and  1948  Canada  gained  on  an  overall  basis  as  a  supplier  to  United 
Kingdom  relative  to  the  United  States.  Also  Canada  fared  better  than 
the  United  States  as  a  supplier  of  nearly  all  agricultural  commodities, 

3  Tables  not  printed.  Annex  R  is  printed  only  in  part,  following.  In  toto  it 
consists  of  15  legal-size  pages  of  factual  information  and  tables  on  the  restrictive 
systems  in  effect  in  1950  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Pakistan,  Cevlon,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 
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especially  wheat.  Only  in  nonferrous  metals,  machinery,  chemicals  and 
petroleum  did  the  United  States  make  substantially  greater  improve¬ 
ments  than  Canada  in  the  share  of  total  United  Kingdom  imports 
supplied.  Unquestionably  these  are  categories  in  which  many  products 
would  not  be  available  from  Canada. 


Annex  A 

Gold  and  Dollar  Reserves  of  the  Sterling  Area 

EXCHANGE  EQUALIZATION  ACCOUNT  HOLDINGS  OF  GOLD, 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  DOLLARS 


In  Millions 
of 

In  Millions 

In  Millions 

U.S.  Dollars 

of  £  at  old  rate 

of  £  at  new  rate 

December  31,  1948 

1,  856 

457 

March  31,  1949 

1,  912 

471 

June  30,  1949 

1,  651 

406 

September  30,  1949 

1,  425 

509 

December  31,  1949 

1,  688 

603 

Annex  B 

[Extract] 

Factual  Statements  on  Intensification  of  Restrictions  by 

British  Countries 


B.  BRITISH  IMPORT  LICENSING  POLICIES 

An  import  licensing  regime,  instituted  for  some  commodities  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
subsequently  extended,  has  applied  to  almost  all  imports  since  June  10, 
1940,  although  open  general  licenses  are  issued  for  a  few  commodities 
regardless  of  country  of  origin  and  for  a  larger  number  of  commodities 
the  product  of  soft-currency  OEEC  countries.  The  wartime  system  for 
controlling  imports  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time  in  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  form.  The  major  change  in  import  licensing  policies 
dates  from  the  convertibility  crisis  of  1947  after  which  increasing 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  diversion  of  imports  from  hard  to  soft- 
currency  sources  of  supply.  Since  the  end  of  1947,  import  licensing 
policy  has  been  to  cut  imports  from  the  United  States  and  other  dollar 
countries  to  the  lowest  possible  level  and  to  issue  licenses  for  the  im¬ 
port  of  all  possible  supplies  of  essential  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
from  the  sterling  area  and  other  soft-currency  countries  obtained  in 
large  measure  by  means  of  bilateral  agreements  and  other  purchasing 
arrangements.  Import  licenses  for  luxury  goods  and  other  items  not 
considered  as  essential  have  been  issued  for  such  goods  obtained  from 
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some  European  countries.  These  licenses  are  issued  only  as  a  means  of 
balancing  off  a  United  Kingdom  export  surplus  with  those  countries 
after  the  maximum  available  amount  of  essential  commodities  had  first 
been  obtained. 

The  import  licensing  system  dictates  the  size,  composition  and  source 
of  imports  through  private  trade  channels  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  import  program  has  three  major  objectives:  (1)  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  goods  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health  and  well 
being  of  the  people  under  a  strict  system  of  rationing  of  basic  essen¬ 
tials,  (2)  to  secure  the  necessary  raw  materials  to  keep  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  at  the  highest  possible  level,  and  (3)  to  switch  the  source  of 
imports,  wherever  possible,  and  under  existing  agreements,  from  hard 
to  soft-currency  areas. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  British  import  control  operates 
under  the  following  three  types  of  licensing : 

Open  General  Licenses 

Open  general  licenses  have  been  issued  for  a  small  range  of  products 
when  imported  from  specified  countries  and  recently  the  lists  have 
been  extended  for  imports  from  certain  OEEC  countries.  Separate 
lists  of  goods  which  may  be  imported  freely  under  open  general 
licenses  when  they  come  from  the  area  specified  are  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Foreign  exchange  is  issued  auto¬ 
matically  to  cover  payments  for  these  products,  as  the  open  general 
license  lists  are  so  designed  that  there  is  little  loss  of  dollar  exchange 
through  the  trade  in  these  products.  Most  of  the  items  specified  in 
the  lists  come  either  from  the  sterling  area  or  a  soft-currency  country 
or  they  are  of  little  trade  importance  involving  a  small  outlay  of 
dollars. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Organization  for  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  for  the  general  liberalization  of  intra-European 
trade,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  relaxed  import  licens¬ 
ing  regulations  with  that  area.  With  certain  exceptions,  from 
October  5,  1949,  a  wide  range  of  goods  was  permitted  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  under  open  general  license  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  OEEC  except  Belgium  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  Luxem¬ 
burg,  Switzerland,  and  Western  Germany.  Sterling  area  and  other 
countries  to  which  relaxation  could  be  applied  without  losing  gold 
or  dollars  were  also  included  in  the  list. 

The  commodities  designated  were  food,  drink  and  animal  feeds, 
mineral  products  and  metals,  oils  and  waxes,  vegetable  fibers,  chemi¬ 
cals,  apparel,  textiles,  vehicles,  pottery,  medical  and  surgical  appli¬ 
ances,  electrical  goods,  metal  manufactures,  books,  and  many 
miscellaneous  items.  A  few  of  the  horticultural  items  are  subject  to 
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licensing  control  at  the  main  season  of  home  production.  Pulp,  paper 
and  board  will  be  added  to  the  list  on  April  1,  1950.  This  deferment 
was  considered  necessary  to  coincide  with  the  reversion  of  the  buying 
of  paper-making  materials  to  private  trade. 

'Open  general  licenses  cover  products  imported  from  four  areas,  a 
separate  list  being  issued  for  the  items  which  may  come  from  each 
area. 

1) .  Goods  consigned  from  any  country.  This  list  includes  products 
for  which  import  control  is  either  impracticable  or  undesirable,  and 
of  little  trade  importance,  such  as  fresh  shell  fish  (other  than  frozen)  ; 
books  and  periodicals  in  single  copies  sent  through  the  mails ;  seaweed  ; 
ivory  (animal)  ;  architectural  or  engineering  designs;  press  photo¬ 
graphs;  newspapers;  exposed  cinematograph  films;  hydrographic 
charts;  maps  and  plans;  gold  bullion  and  coin,  and  gold  ores,  con¬ 
centrates,  and  residues. 

2) .  Goods  consigned  from  any  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
This  list  is  very  short,  and  comprises  the  following:  Live  animals, 
quadruped,  other  than  horses;  flower  bulbs,  corms  and  tubers,  and 
anemones;  rough,  precious  and  semiprecious  stones;  tin,  in  blocks, 
ingots,  bars  and  slabs,  wool,  sheep’s  and  lambs’,  raw,  (sliped  or  skin 
wool  and  wool  in  the  fleece,  greasy,  washed,  scoured  or  carbonized). 

3)  .  Goods  consigned  from  Ireland.  This  list  includes  the  following : 
Agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds;  beer;  bog  ore;  fresh  milk  and 
buttermilk ;  dairy  machinery ;  hydrocarbon  oils,  iron  pyrites ;  jute  bags 
and  sacks;  paints  and  varnishes;  religious  emblems;  road  vehicles; 
sand ;  yeast ;  and  wood  and  timber  in  the  round,  hewn  or  square  sawn. 

4)  .  Goods  consigned  from  particular  countries.  This  list  comprises 
items  which  are  of  little  trade  importance,  and  in  the  main  are  luxury 
food  items  which  contribute  to  better  morale  under  a  strict  system  of 
rationing.  It  includes  such  products  as  walnut  in  shell  imported  from 
France  and  Italy;  dates  from  France,  French  Morocco,  Algeria  and 
Tunisia;  gherkins  in  brine  from  France,  French  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunisia  or  the  Netherlands ;  fresh  fish  from  Denmark,  Ireland,  France, 
TIolland,  Iceland,  Norway,  Poland,  Spain  or  Sweden;  preserved  fruit, 
crystallized,  glace ,  or  metz ,  from  France;  silver-skinned  onions  from 
the  Netherlands ;  lace  from  Malta. 

Special  Licenses 

The  bulk  of  British  imports  are  subject  to  the  granting  of  a  special 
license  either  by  direct  application  to  the  Import  Licensing  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  by  application  to  the  official  commodity 
control  authorities  of  the  Ministry  of  Supply  or  the  Ministry  of  Food 
who  transmit  approved  applications  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  issue 
of  the  licenses. 

Under  the  British  Token  Import  Plan,  licenses  are  granted  auto¬ 
matically  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  specified  manufactured  goods 
imported  from  certain  countries  (including  the  United  States)  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  average  annual  value  of  the  individual  manu- 
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facturer’s  export  of  the  specific  items  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
years  1936,  1937,  and  1938. 

Trans-shipment  Licenses 

With  the  exception  of  the  following  goods,  licenses  are  not  required 
for  goods  which  are  imported  and  entered  with  the  customs  for  expor¬ 
tation  after  transit  through  the  United  Kingdom,  or  by  way  of  trans¬ 
shipment:  Butter;  all  fats  and  oils  (edible  and  non-edible  including 
shortening  and  margarine) ;  all  oil-bearing  seeds;  soap;  fresh,  frozen, 
pickled,  salted,  smoked,  canned,  and  dehydrated  meat  (excluding 
fresh  and  frozen  poultry,  game,  rabbits,  and  venison) . 


One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  present  system  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  British  authorities  is  its  almost  instant  adaptability 
to  changing  conditions  and  requirements.  The  enabling  authority 
granted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  is  exceedingly  broad  in  scope  and  gen¬ 
eral  in  terms.  Similarly,  the  specific  import  control  orders  are  them¬ 
selves  general,  leaving  for  day-to-day  adjustments,  if  required,  the 
degree  of  restriction  to  be  imposed.  Such  adjustments  are  made  with 
public  notice,  but  actual  practice  is  in  fact  often  contrary  to  public 
announcement. 

The  system  also  permits,  with  or  without  public  notice,  the  allocation 
of  imports  to  Empire  countries,  or  to  any  specified  foreign  country 
or  countries,  on  a  differential  basis,  and  the  adjustment  of  these  allo¬ 
cations  quickly  from  time  to  time,  as  required  or  desired,  without 
legislation  or  formal  regulation  of  any  kind. 

A  large,  number  of  official  commodity  controls  were  set  up  in  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  first  these  controls 
were  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  domestic  trade  in  the  major 
essential  raw  materials,  but  the  number  of  controls  and  the  scope  of 
their  activities  was  gradually  extended  to  include  a  large  number  of 
commodities,  and  in  many  cases  the  control  of  all  phases  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  trades  covered.  Originally  not  directly  associated  with  the  im¬ 
port  licensing  system,  these  controls  gradually  took  over  the  effective, 
as  distinct  from  the  formal  control  of  the  importation  of  the  com¬ 
modities  under  their  jurisdictions,  and  for  some  commodities,  appli¬ 
cations  for  import  licenses  are  made  only  to  the  appropriate  control 
of  the  Ministry  of  Supply  for  approval  and  transmission  to  the 
Import  Licensing  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  is  the  sole  importer  of  all  basic  foodstuffs 
so  that  any  food  product  (with  the  exception  of  certain  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  season)  is  either  directly  purchased  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  with  the  assistance  of  existing  importing  concerns.  When 
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private  importing  channels  are  utilized  by  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
applications  for  import  licenses  are  directed  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
through  the  Ministry  of  F ood. 

To  summarize  the  United  Kingdom’s  import  control  policy:  (1) 
imports  from  dollar  countries  and  other  hard-currency  areas  are 
strictly  controlled,  and  limited  to  essential  goods  which  are  needed  for 
the  domestic  economy  or  are  necessary  raw  materials  for  British  in¬ 
dustry  and  cannot  be  procured  from  the  sterling  area;  (2)  licenses  for 
imports  on  Government  account  from  the  other  OEEC  countries  are 
granted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bilateral  trade  agreements 
concluded  with  most  of  these  countries.  The  majority  of  imports  com¬ 
ing  through  private  trade  channels  are  now  under  open  general  license ; 
(3)  licenses  for  imports  from  the  sterling  area  are  granted  chiefly  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bulk  purchase  agreements  concluded 
with  British  Empire  countries. 


International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D2S4,  Bos  111 

Memorandum  Submitted  by  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Fourth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 

restricted  limited  c  [Geneva,]  23  February  1950. 

GATT/CP.4/15 

Arrangements  for  Regular  Reporting  in  Accordance  With 
Paragraph  2  or  Annex  J 

Paragraph  2  of  Annex  J  provides : 

“Any  contracting  party  taking  action  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Annex'  shall  keep  the  Contracting  Parties  regularly  informed  regard¬ 
ing  such  action  and  shall  provide  such  available  relevant  information 
as  the  Contracting  Parties  may  request.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  similar  provision  applies  to  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  which  have  not  elected  to  be  bound  by  Annex  J.  This  unique 
requirement  is  presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  limitations  upon 
discriminatory  import  restrictions  imposed  by  Annex  J  are  more 
specific  than  and  quite  different  in  form  from  those  contained  in 
paragraphs  1(5)  and  (e)  of  Article  XIV. 

The  United  States  considers  it  desirable  that  in  the  course  of  re¬ 
viewing  the  data  which  the  Contracting  Parties  have  submitted  for 
purposes  of  the  report  required  by  Article  XIV  1  (y),  the  existence  of 
this  special  reporting  requirement  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  may  be 
that  the  problems  which  the  Contracting  Parties  will  encounter  in 
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reviewing  and  appraising  the  data  submitted  pursuant  to  GATT/CP/ 
39  1  will  suggest  the  desirability  of  obtaining  supplementary  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  regular  basis  from  countries  who  have  elected  to  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  Annex  J. 

1  Under  paragraph  1(g)  of  the  General  Agreement,  the  Contracting  Parties 
were  required  to  report  not  later  than  March  1,  1950,  and  on  each  year  there¬ 
after  on  any  action  under  Annex  J  (“exceptions  to  the  rule  of  nondiscrimina¬ 
tion”).  A  questionnaire  was  circulated  by  the  GATT  Secretariat  to  the  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  on  October  7,  1949,  requesting  such  information  (Doc.  GATT/ 
CP/39).  See  further,  footnote  1,  p.  748. 


International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D2S4,  Box  111 

Working  Paper  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  Session 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 

restricted  limited  b  [Geneva,]  25  February  1950. 

GATT/CP.4/16 

Provisions  of  the  Agreement  Which  Contemplate  Submission  or 
Information  to  the  Contracting  Parties 

NOTE  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

At  the  second  meeting  of  this  Session,  the  Contracting  Parties 
requested  the  Secretariat  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  which  require  individual  contracting  parties  to  submit 
information  to  the  Contracting  Parties. 

The  following  is  a  review  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  which 
in  one  way  or  another  involve  the  submission  of  information  to  the 
Contracting  Parties. 

( a )  Information  to  he  furnished  regularly : 

Annex  J ,  paragraph  2:  This  appears  to  be  the  only  provision  in 
the  Agreement  where  regular  submission  of  information  is  required. 
The  character  of  the  requirement  has  been  pointed  out  and  discussed  in 
the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  United  States  (GATT/CP.4/15).1 

(h)  Information  required  if  and  when  specific  action  is  taken  hy  a 
contracting  party : 

The  following  provisions  of  the  Agreement  require  the  submission 
of  information  specifically  when  or  before  a  certain  action  is  taken : 

(i)  Article  XVI:  Subsidies.  A  contracting  party  which  grants  or 
maintains  any  subsidy,  including  any  form  of  income  or  price  support, 
which  operates  directly  or  indirectly  to  increase  exports  of  any  product 
from,  or  to  reduce  imports  of  any  product  into,  its  territory,  is  re- 


1  Supra. 
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quired  to  notify  the  Contracting  Parties  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  subsidization,  of  the  estimated  effect  of  the  subsidization  on  the 
quantity  of  the  affected  product  or  products  imported  into  or  exported 
from  its  territory  and  of  the  circumstances  making  the  subsidization 
necessary. 

(ii)  Article  XIX :  Emergency  Action  on  Imports  of  Particular 
Products.  Paragraph  2  requires  a  contracting  party  to  give  prior 
notice  to  the  Contracting  Parties  of  any  decision  to  suspend  an  obliga¬ 
tion  or  to  withdraw  or  modify  a  concession  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1. 

(iii)  Article  XXIV :  Customs  Unions  and  Free  Trade  Areas.  A 
contracting  party  deciding  to  enter  into  a  customs  union  or  free  trade 
area,  or  an  interim  agreement  leading  to  the  formation  of  such  a  union 
or  area,  is  required  to  notify  the  C ontracting  Parties  (sub-paragraph 
7(a)).  Similarly,  a  contracting  party  making  a  substantial  change 
in  the  plan  or  schedule  included  in  such  an  interim  agreement  is 
required  to  advise  the  C ontracting  Parties. 

(c)  Information  which  may  be  requested  by  the  C ontracting  Parties 

In  certain  articles  of  the  Agreement,  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
the  Contracting  Parties  may  request  from  contracting  parties  reports 
on  steps  taken  by  them  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  a  certain 
article  or  information  which  is  necessary  for  carrying  out  a  certain 
action  by  the  C ontracting  Parties. 

(i)  Article  VII :  Valuation  for  Customs  Purposes.  The  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  may  request  contracting  parties  to  submit  reports  on  steps 
taken  by  them  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

(ii)  Annex  J :  Under  paragraph  2  of  this  Annex  the  Contracting 
Parties  may  request  a  contracting  party  taking  action  under  para¬ 
graph  1  to  provide  relevant  information  regarding  such  action. 


On  the  other  hand  the  C ontracting  Parties  are  required  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agreement  to  take  certain  action  at  certain  prescribed 
times  or  under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  In  taking  such  action, 
it  may  be  thought  advisable  for  the  Contracting  Parties  to  request 
information  from  individual  contracting  parties,  although  there  is 
no  explicit  provision  in  the  Agreement  obliging  the  individual  con¬ 
tracting  parties  to  supply  such  information.  The  following  are  among 
such  provisions : 

(i)  Article  XII :  Restrictions  to  Safeguard  the  Balance  of  Pay¬ 
ments:  Under  paragraph  4 (5)  the  Contracting  Parties  are  required 
to  review  all  restrictions  applied  under  Article  XII  not  later  than 
January  1,  1951,  and  under  paragraph  5  the  Contracting  Parties  are 
required  to  initiate  discussions  in  the  event  that  there  exists  a  per¬ 
sistent  and  widespread  application  of  restrictions  under  this  Article. 

(ii)  Article  XIV :  Exceptions  to  the  Rule  of  Non-Discnmination : 
Under  paragraph  1(g)  the  Contracting  Parties  are  required  to  report 
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not  later  than  March  1, 1950  and  in  each  year  thereafter  on  any  action 
still  being  taken  by  the  contracting  parties  under  sub-paragraphs  (6) 
and  (c)  or  under  Annex  J. 


International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D294,  Box  110 

Position  Paper  for  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  Session 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 

RESTRICTED  ["WASHINGTON,]  March  3,  1950. 

TAG  D-117/50 

Report  on  Exceptions  to  the  Rule  oe  Non-Discrimination 

Article  XIV-1  (g) 

PROBLEM 

Article  XIV-1  (g)  provides  that 

“Not  later  than  March  1, 1950  .  .  .  and  in  each  year  thereafter,  the 
Contracting  Parties  shall  report  on  any  action  still  being  taken  by 
contracting  parties  under  sub-paragraphs  (h)  and  ( c )  of  this  para¬ 
graph  or  under  Annex  J.  .  . 

A  questionnaire  (GATT/CP/39)  was  circulated  to  the  CPs  and  a 
report  based  on  the  replies  to  this  questionnaire  and  other  information 
will  be  prepared  at  the  Fourth  Session  in  accordance  with  Article 

XIV-1  te).1 

RECOMMENDATION 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report  required  by  Article  XIV-1  (g) ,  the 
United  States  Delegation  should  participate  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  considerations : 

1.  In  accordance  with  our  understanding  with  the  British,  the 
Delegation  should  avoid  provoking  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
into  making  statements  as  to  the  basic  policies  governing  the  operation 
of  their  discriminatory  trade  controls  and  arrangements.  If  however, 
the  United  Kingdom  Delegation  or  some  other  Delegation  should 
provoke  a  discussion  of  these  basic  policy  issues,  or  if,  in  the  process 
of  preparing  the  report  these  issues  should  be  raised,  the  United  States 
Delegation  should  seek  further  instructions  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  statement  which  should  be  made  in  reply  by  the  United  States 
Government. 


1  In  reply,  20  of  the  Contracting  Parties  had  acknowledged  that  they  were 
applying  import  restrictions  under  Article  XII  in  order  to  safeguard  their 
external  financial  position  and  were  taking  advantage  of  the  transitional  period 
arrangements  of  Article  XIV  for  not  fully  observing  the  rule  of  nondiscrimina¬ 
tion.  The  countries  reporting  such  restrictive  practices  were  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland.  France,  Greece,  India, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
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2.  However,  the  Delegation  should  point  out  the  necessity  in  terms 
of  the  objectives  of  the  GATT,  of  expediting  the  restoration  of  world¬ 
wide  multilateral  trading  and  full  currency  convertibility.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  a  positive  approach  to  the  solution  of  balance-of- 
payments  problems  is  through  increased  exports,  particularly  to  hard 
currency  areas,  instead  of  the  continued  use  of  import  restrictions. 

3.  The  Delegation  should,  of  course,  review  the  discriminatory  re¬ 
strictions  which  are  being  applied  in  the  light  of  the  standards  set  up 
by  the  GATT. 

4.  If  the  factual  information  contained  in  the  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  do  not  appear  to  be  adequate  to  permit  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  discriminatory  restrictions  are  being  applied  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  GATT,  the  Delegation  should  propose  that  the 
necessary  information  be  obtained. 

DISCUSSION 

The  British  have  agreed  to  revise  their  reply  to  the  questionnaire 
(CrATT/CP/39)  to  eliminate  the  sections  setting  forth  the  basic  policy 
objectives  underlying  the  United  Kingdom’s  discriminatory  trade  con¬ 
trols  and  arrangements.  The  United  States  has  agreed,  in  return,  not 
to  raise  issues  in  this  connection  which  would  call  for  an  exposition  of 
basic  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British.  This  arrangement  was  agreed 
to  by  the  United  States  because  there  was  not  enough  time  to  obtain 
government-wide  agreement  on  the  substantiative  reply  which  would 
have  to  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  original  British 
policy  statement. 

However,  the  Delegation  should  take  the  opportunity  to  indicate 
the  necessity  of  expediting  the  return  to  world- wide  multilateral  trad¬ 
ing,  and  of  increasing  exports  to  hard-currency  areas  as  a  positive 
means  of  helping  to  alleviate  balance-of-payments  difficulties.  The 
making  of  such  a  statement  is  consistent  with  our  understanding  with 
the  British. 


International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284,  Box  111 

Extract  From  Confidential  Report,  by  Mr.  Ilenry  F.  Grady ,  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  to  GATT ,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,  April  1950.] 

•  •••••* 

10.  Intensification  of  Import  Restrictions  Under  Article  XII. 

The  position  paper  recommended  that  the  Delegation  should  accept 
in  principle  that  the  general  level  of  intensification  of  restrictions  on 
dollar  imports  imposed  by  the  sterling  countries  in  July  of  1949  was 
consistent  with  GATT  obligations.  The  Delegation  was  to  develop 
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as  much  factual  information  as  possible  concerning  administration  of 
the  restrictions. 

Prior  to  consideration  of  this  item  by  the  Contracting  Parties,  the 
Delegation  was  informed  by  representatives  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  that  it  was  prepared  to  enter  into  consultation  only 
with  respect  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  it  had  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  informed  that  such  consultation  would  extend  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Accordingly,  the  Delegation  informed  the  Department  that  it 
intended  to  proceed  with  the  UK  consultation,  deferring  consultation 
with  the  other  Commonwealth  members  and  Chile.  The  Department 
subsequently  approved  this  course  of  action  in  Tagg  64.1 

When  the  item  finally  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  working  party, 
the  Representative  of  the  IMF  made  the  announcement  previously 
communicated  to  the  US  Delegation,  that  he  was  prepared  to  enter 
into  the  consultations  only  with  respect  to  the  UK.  Accordingly  it 
was  agreed  to  defer  consultations  until  the  next  session  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  New  Zealand,  that  the  sterling  area  countries  should  be 
considered  together,  it  was  decided  that  the  UK  consultation  should 
also  be  deferred.  No  commitment  was  made  by  the  US  Delegation  to 
consult  with  these  countries  on  a  group  basis. 

11.  Report  on  Exceptions  to  the  Rule  of  Non-Discrimination^  Art. 

1^(1)  (<?)• 

The  position  paper  stated  that  in  accordance  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  British,  the  Delegation  should  avoid  provoking  the  UK 
into  making  statements  on  basic  policies  governing  the  operation  of  its 
discriminatory  trade  controls.  The  Delegation  was,  however,  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  restoring  multilateral  trade  and  full  converti¬ 
bility  of  currencies  and  that  the  solution  should  be  found  in  increased 
exports  to  hard  currency  areas.  The  Delegation  was  also  instructed 
to  review  the  restrictions  in  the  light  of  the  standards  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  and  to  request  additional  information  on  the  restrictions  if  it  was 
needed  to  judge  their  consistency  with  the  Agreement. 

Individual  reports  were  examined  in  the  working  party  on  a  coun¬ 
try  by  country  basis.  The  Delegation  put  questions  to  the  various 
representatives  designed  to  obtain  supplementary  information  where 
the  reports  were  considered  to  be  inadequate.  Telegrams  from  the 
Department  (Tagg  46) 1  suggesting  additional  questions  assisted 
greatly  in  this  process.  A  report  was  prepared  and  approved  for 


1  Not  printed. 
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publication  which  was  satisfactory  to  US  objectives  and  consistent 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Delegation.2 

One  problem  was  raised  during  discussion  in  the  working  party 
and  in  plenary  session  that  is  likely  to  recur  in  later  sessions.  Several 
countries  raised  the  question  of  the  degree  of  consistency  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  OEEC  liberalization  program  and  the  GATT.  The  Cey¬ 
lonese  delegate  stated  that  a  full  discussion  will  be  demanded  at  the 
next  session. 

12.  Arrangements  for  Regular  reporting  in  Accordance  with  para.  2 
of  Annex  J  and  for  Reporting  in  Accordance  with  Article  XVI. 

The  Delegation’s  instructions  with  respect  to  reporting  under  the 
provisions  of  Annex  J  were  contained  in  the  Department’s  telegram 
Tagg  75  3  and  listed  detailed  points  which  should  be  included  in  any 
questionnaire  prepared  to  implement  the  requirements  of  para.  2  of 
Annex  J.  The  position  paper  with  respect  to  Article  XVI  reporting 
stated  that  the  Delegation  should  attempt  to  assure  the  submission 
of  the  reports  called  for,  with  as  little  appearance  of  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  as  possible. 

The  Delegation’s  instructions  with  respect  to  Article  XVI  reports 
were  fully  met  when  a  resolution  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Delegate 
was  approved.  This  resolution  recommended  that  all  contracting 
parties  applying  subsidies  affected  by  the  provisions  of  Article  XYI 
should  submit  a  report  by  August  1,  1950,  and  that  any  measures 
instituted  after  that  date  should  be  notified  to  the  Contracting  Parties 
as  soon  as  possible. 


2  The  Working  Party  concerned  incorporated  into  Doc.  GATT/CP.4/37, 
30  March  1950  (Lot  57D284,  Box  111)  an  examination  in  depth  of  the  question 
of  the  discriminatory  application  of  import  restrictions  under  the  transitional 
period  arrangements  of  Article  XI Y.  Most  of  the  20  countries  taking  action 
under  Articles  XII  and  XIV  belonged  “to  one  or  other  of  two  groups  which 
have  cooperative  arrangements  either  for  the  inter-convertibility  of  their 
currencies  or  in  respect  of  payments  for  their  mutual  trade.  .  .  .  The  first  group 
is  the  sterling  area  and  the  second  comprises  the  members  of  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation.”  A  very  specific  effect  of  import  restric¬ 
tions  was  described  at  the  end  of  the  analysis : 

“.  .  .  It  is  evident  .  .  .  from  a  review  of  the  information  supplied  in  response 
to  the  Secretariat’s  enquiry  that  the  action  taken  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  XIV  and  Annex  J  has  had  the  effect,  as  far  as  trade  among  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  is  concerned,  that  the  twenty  countries  applying  restrictions  have 
encouraged  the  expansion  of  trade  among  themselves  while  reducing  purchases 
in  convertible  currencies  notably  in  United  States  dollars  and  Swiss  francs  and 
in  other  relatively  ‘hard  currencies’  such  as  Canadian  dollars,  and  Belgian 
francs,  and  avoiding  unfavorable  trade  balances  that  would  require  settlement 
in  these  currencies  or  in  gold.” 

On  April  1  the  Contracting  Parties  incorporated  the  findings  of  this  report 
into  their  First  Report  on  the  Discriminatory  Application  Of  Import  Restric¬ 
tions.  (Information  GATT  No.  22,  April  1,  1950  (Geneva)) 

3  Not  printed. 
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In  respect  of  reporting  under  Annex  J,  most  delegations  felt  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretariat  was  being  instructed  to  prepare 
a  questionnaire  for  use  in  reporting  under  the  provisions  of  Article 
XIV(l)  (g),  and  Article  XII  which  would  include  many  questions 
applicable  to  Annex  J  countries,  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  arrangements  at  this  stage.  The  Secretariat  was  instructed  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  final  report,  to  bear  in  mind  the  requirements  of  Annex  J 
and  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  working  party.  As 
reported  in  the  telegram  Gatt  114, 4  this  procedure  had  previously 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Delegation  in  conversations  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  working  party  (Deutsch  of  Canada)  because  it  would  give  the 
United  States  more  time  to  consider  the  substance  of  the  Annex  J 
Questionnaire  and  submit  suggestions,  if  any,  to  the  Secretariat  at 
a  later  date.  Questionnaires,  covering  all  subjects  are  to  be  agreed  on 
at  the  Fifth  Session  in  time  for  submission  to  member  governments  by 
the  end  of  the  year.5 


‘Not  printed. 

6  Regarding  sessional  documentation,  see  footnote  2  above. 
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M emorandum  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  Staff  Committee  to 
the  National  Advisory  Council 

confidential  [Washington,]  October  13, 1950. 

Doc.  No.  1053 

Subject, :  Intensification  of  Import  Restrictions  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  India,  Pakistan,  Australia,  Ceylon,  New  Zealand  and 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

1.  The  Problem 

In  the  summer  of  1949  the  Governments  of  the  Britisn  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  listed  above  agreed  to  intensify  restrictions  on  im¬ 
ports  from  dollar  area  countries  so  as  to  reduce  their  total  dollar 
imports  by  approximately  25  per  cent.  The  Governments  of  these 
countries  stated  that  the  additional  restrictions  were  required  for 
balance  of  payments  reasons.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  these  countries  have  agreed  to  consult 
with  the  Contracting  Parties  about  changes  in  their  import  restric¬ 
tions,  and  the  Contracting  Parties  have,  in  turn,  requested  the  advice 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  on  the  financial  and  balance  of 
payments  aspects  of  the  import  restrictions  imposed  by  these  countries. 
The  United  States  Executive  Director  of  the  International  Monetary 
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Fund  has  requested  the  advice  of  the  Council  as  to  the  form  and  the 
scope  of  the  report  which  the  IMF  should  make  to  GATT,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  recommendations  to  be  included  in  the  report. 

2.  Background 

All  of  the  countries  involved  in  this  investigation  are  in  the  sterling 
area  and  Southern  Rhodesia  is  also  in  the  common  currency  quota  of 
the  U.K.  in  the  IMF.  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  do  not  independently  hold  substantial  reserves  of  gold  and 
dollars.  It  is  their  practice,  as  members  of  the  sterling  area,  to  main¬ 
tain  their  foreign  exchange  reserves  in  sterling.  When  they  achieve 
dollar  surpluses  as  a  result  of  their  payments  relationships  with  other 
areas,  they  traditionally  sell  the  surplus  dollars  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  When  they  incur  deficits  which  must  be  met  in  dollars,  they 
traditionally  obtain  those  dollars  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  summer  of  1949  when  the  action  to  restrict  dollar  imports 
was  taken,  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
falling  at  a  rate  of  approximately  $1  billion  per  year.  All  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  mentioned  above  were,  individually,  incurring  deficits  in  their 
payments  relations  with  the  dollar  area,  although  Ceylon  had  had  a 
dollar  deficit  for  only  a  very  short  period  of  time,  this  deficit  for 
Ceylon  might  have  been  due  to  seasonal  factors  in  the  country’s  trade. 

Since  the  devaluation  of  sterling,  however,  the  dollar  position  of  the 
sterling  area  as  a  whole  and  the  position  of  each  of  the  individual 
countries  mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  of  Pakistan,  has  im¬ 
proved  materially.  The  reserves  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  risen 
from  a  low  of  $1,330  million  on  September  18,  1949  to  $2,756  million 
on  September  30,  1950.  Although  a  part  of  the  increase  in  the  sterling 
area  reserves  had  been  attributable  to  EGA  assistance  and  to  drawings 
on  the  Canadian  credit,  a  significant  portion  of  the  increase  has  been 
earned.  Since  January  1,  1950,  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the 
dependent  territories  which  are  associated  with  it  in  the  common  cur¬ 
rency  quota  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  has  achieved  a 
substantial  dollar  surplus  quite  apart  from  the  receipt  of  external  as¬ 
sistance.  India,  Ceylon,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  have  had  a 
surplus  in  their  balance  of  payments  relations  with  the  dollar  area 
since  January  1,  1950  although  some  of  the  surpluses  have  been 
fairly  small.  Only  Pakistan  has  remained  in  deficit  with  the  dollar 
area. 

3.  Discussion 

At  this  time  a  primary  objective  of  the  United  States  and  the  Free 
World  is  to  strengthen  military  defenses.  U.S.  policies  in  the  trade 
and  exchange  field  must  necessarily  be  compatible  with  this  objective. 
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The  United  States  should  continue  to  encourage  the  progressive  re¬ 
moval  of  discriminatory  trade  and  exchange  barriers  so  long  as  the 
removal  of  these  barriers  does  not  interfere  with  the  rearmament  effort. 

Since,  with  the  exception  of  Pakistan,  each  of  the  individual  coun¬ 
tries  for  which  a  report  lias  been  requested,  has  an  earned  surplus  with 
the  dollar  area,  there  would  no  longer  appear  to  be  a  justification  on 
balance  of  payments  grounds  for  the  retention  of  discriminatory 
import  restrictions  against  dollar  area  imports  at  their  present  level, 
unless  the  rearmament  effort  or  other  U.S.  programs  were  expected 
to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the  balance  of  payments  position. 

The  question  also  arises  as  to  whether  these  countries  are  to  be  treated 
as  a  unit  and  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  dollar  reserves  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  utilized  as  the  basis  for  justifying  a  particular  level  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  each  of  the  sterling  area  countries.  This  would  imply  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  uniform  policy  toward  intensification  or  relaxation  of 
restrictions. 

The  alternative  is  to  treat  each  country  separately  and  base  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  dollar  position  of  the  individual  country  without 
regard  for  the  trend  of  the  reserves  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
would  imply  that  one  country  might  relax  restrictions  even  though 
U.K.  reserves  were  dwindling  and  other  countries  were  intensifying 
restrictions. 

Any  attempt  by  the  United  States  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  to  recommend  the  use  of  this  latter  principle 
as  the  basis  for  the  F uncl’s  report  to  GATT  might  be  interpreted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
sterling  area  system.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  approve  a  report  based  on  the  principle  first  stated, 
he  would  tacitly  be  indicating  United  States  acceptance  of  sterling 
area  arrangements  as  consistent  with  the  objective  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  United  States  international  financial  policy  in 
general. 

This  is  not  considered  an  appropriate  time  for  the  United  States  to 
challenge  the  sterling  area  arrangements  as  such.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  States  should  avoid  any  indication  that  it  approves  these 
arrangements.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  to  advocate  an  approach  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  a  report  or  series  of  reports  to  GATT  which  avoid 
these  pitfalls.  Existing  circumstances  appear  to  permit  a  position 
which  will  avoid  either  a  challenge  to  or  an  acceptance  of  sterling  area 
arrangements. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  should  make  separate  reports 
to  GATT  on  each  of  the  individual  countries  for  which  a  report  has 
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been  requested,  with  the  exception  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  Being  in 
the  common  currency  quota  of  the  U.K.,  Southern  Rhodesia  might 
appropriately  be  grouped  with  the  U.K.  in  a  single  report.  These 
reports  would  set  forth  the  facts  as  to  the  payments  position  of  each 
of  the  individual  countries  with  the  dollar  area. 

Where  it  is  apparent  that  an  individual  country  is  itself  achieving 
a  surplus  in  its  relations  with  the  dollar  area,  the  Fund’s  report 
should  recommend  some  relaxation  in  the  severity  of  the  discrimi¬ 
natory  restrictions  applied  to  imports  from  the  dollar  area,  without 
referring  to  or  relating  the  problem  to  the  trend  of — or  the  level  of — - 
the  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  the  U.K.’s 
reserves  are  rising  and  since  the  recommendation  is  the  same  for  the 
U.K.  itself,  it  seems  possible  to  recommend  some  relaxation  in  these 
other  countries  without  the  recommendation  appearing  to  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  sterling  area  system.  If  an  individual  country  appears  to 
be  in  balance  or  incurring  a  deficit  with  the  dollar  area,  the  Fund 
need  take  no  account  of  whether  the  country  in  deficit  might  negotiate 
with  the  U.K.  for  dollars  and  share  the  relaxations. 

It  should  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  Fund’s  report  could  be 
utilized  as  a  justification  for  a  further  tightening  of  import  restric¬ 
tions  against  the  dollar  area  if  the  particular  country  in  deficit  should 
so  desire. 

The  recommendations  in  the  report  covering  the  United  Kingdom 
should  also  be  based  upon  the  surplus  or  deficit  with  the  dollar  area 
rather  than  upon  the  trend  of  reserves.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the 
dependent  territories  which  are  a  part  of  its  common  currency  quota 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  should  be  treated  as  a  unit  and 
the  report  should  recommend  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
dependent  territories  devote  a  significant  portion  of  any  anticipated 
earned  dollar  surplus,  taking  the  rearmament  effort  into  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 

United  Kingdom  reserves  at  present  equal  in  value  the  imports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  a  period  of  between  four  and  five  months, 
While  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  of  determining  a  country’s  mini¬ 
mum  reserve  requirements,  there  seems  to  be  no  justification  for  the 
position  that  Britain’s  gold  and  dollar  reserves  are  so  low  as  to  require 
that  the  entire  amount  of  any  earned  surplus  of  dollar  transactions 
needs  to  be  devoted  to  a  further  rebuilding  of  reserves.  On  the  other 
hand  we  should  avoid  pressing  too  hard  initially  and  permit  some 
margin  of  safety  as  protection  against  a  reversal  of  the  recent  favor¬ 
able  trend  in  the  international  accounts  of  these  countries.  This  is 
particularly  true  at  the  present  time  when  many  countries  are  rapidly 
increasing  their  defense  expenditures  with  consequent  major  reper- 
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cussions  on  price  levels,  on  import  requirements,  and  on  export 
availabilities.1 


1The  following  action  (No.  426)  was  taken  unanimously  by  the  Council 
through  a  telephone  poll  completed  on  October  16,  1950: 

“The  National  Advisory  Council  advises  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  that  he  should  seek  to  obtain  separate  reports 
by  the  Fund  to  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT  on  the 
external  financial  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  (including  its  dependent 
territories  and  among  them  Southern  Rhodesia),  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  recommending  that  with  respect  to  each  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  countries  named  which  currently  has  a  surplus  in  its  balance  of  payments 
with  the  dollar  area,  a  measure  of  relaxation  of  retrlctions  against  imports 
from  the  dollar  area  would  appear  feasible. 

In  presenting  this  position  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  should  note  that 
defense  programs  may  react  adversely  on  the  net  dollar  earnings  of  certain 
of  these  countries  and  make  clear  that  in  the  present  situation  priority  must 
be  given  to  defense  considerations.”  (NAC.  Doc.  No.  88,  October  16,  1950,  Lot 
60D137,  Box  367) 


394.31/10-1950 

Memorandum  of  Conversations ,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Monetary  Affairs 

Staff  ( McDiarmid ) 

confidential  [Washington,]  October  19,  1950. 

Participants :  Mr.  Frank  Southard,  U.S.  Executive  Director,  IMF  1 
Mr.  Leddy— ITP 
Mr.  McDiarmid — NM 

Mr.  Southard  called  me  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
the  progress  of  the  Fund  ITO-GATT  Committee  which  is  preparing 
reports  on  the  import  restrictions  of  the  sterling  area  countries  for 
the  Fifth  Session  of  the  GATT.  He  indicated  in  general  terms  the 
recommendations  being  considered  on  the  various  countries  which 
appear  to  conform  to  the  NAC  action.  The  Fund  would  suggest  some 
relaxation  for  all  the  sterling  area  countries  except  India  and  Paki¬ 
stan,  but  in  the  case  of  Chile  the  Fund  would  indicate  that  it  had  been 
keeping  the  Chilean  restrictions  under  review  and  does  not  consider 
that  further  relaxation  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  suggested  an  action  along  this  line  in  the  case  of  Chile  after 
clearing  with  ARA.  The  main  point  which  Mr.  Southard  wanted  to 
raise  was  the  Department’s  attitude  towards  the  position  which  all 
the  sterling  area  countries  are  taking  in  the  Fund,  namely,  that,  while 
the  need  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  level  of  discrimination 
may  be  an  appropriate  subject  to  discuss,  it  is  not  the  subject  now 
before  the  Fund  or  the  Contracting  Parties.  That  subject  is,  in  the 
British  view,  whether  or  not  the  action  pursuant  to  the  London 

1  Mr.  Southard  was  also  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Agreement  of  July  1949  was  justified  in  view  of  the  then  existing 
situation.  In  previous  discussions  with  Mr.  Southard  on  this  subject 
I  had  furnished  him  with  the  record  of  the  Geneva  meeting  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  which  called  for  a  consultation  on  the  “recent 
changes  in  the  import  programs”  of  the  sterling  area  countries  and 
indicated  that  the  British  had  agreed  to  “discuss  fully  all  relevant 
questions”  connected  with  the  recent  changes  in  their  import  pro¬ 
grams.  I  had  also  indicated  that  in  my  mew  the  consultations  con¬ 
templated  under  Article  XII  4  (5)  of  the  GATT  were  not  intended  to 
be  restricted  to  questions  of  “justification”  for  acts  previously  taken 
but  should  also  include  questions  relating  to  the  modification  of  pro¬ 
grams  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  consultations.  Before  expressing 
these  views,  I  had  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Levy-IIawes  (BN A)*  2 
and  with  Mr.  Weiss  (CP),3  who  had  indicated  agreement  with  this 
opinion. 

F ollowing  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Southard  I  discussed  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  Mr.  Teddy,4  and  we  agreed  that  the  consultations  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  GATT  should  be  of  the  comprehensive  character 
indicated  above  and  that  the  record  of  the  Geneva  meetings  lends 
support  to  this  view.  Mr.  Leddy  also  pointed  out  that  it  might  be 
undesirable  to  accept  the  British  position  in  view  of  the  precedent  for 
future  GATT  consultations.  I  then  called  Mr.  Southard  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  the  substance  of  these  views.  He  said  that  he  would 
proceed  along  the  lines  of  the  NAC  action,  anticipating  that  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Session  would  follow  the  same  line  at  Torquay. 


a  Maurice  Levy -Hawes  of  the  Office  of  British  Commonwealth  and  Northern 

European  Affairs. 

3  Leonard  Weiss,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Commercial  Policy  Staff. 

4  John  M.  Leddy,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy. 


International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284,  Box  112 

Memorandum  by  the  Chief  of  the  Monetary  Affairs  Staff  ( Me - 
Diarmid)  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy 
(Brown) 

confidential  [Washington,]  October  20,  1950. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  discussions  with  Messrs.  Leddy  and  Weiss, 
a  sharp  issue  has  been  drawn  in  the  Fund  regarding  the  scope  of  the 
forthcoming  consultations  on  the  sterling  area  import  restrictions. 
This  issue  emerged  when  the  Fund’s  Committee  on  the  ITO  and  the 
GATT  began  the  consideration  of  the  Fund’s  reports  to  the  CP’s  on 

496-362 — 77 - 49 
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the  consultations.1  All  the  sterling  area  countries,  with  the  leadership 
of  the  UK,  are  contending  that  the  problem  before  the  F und  and  the 
GATT  is  simply  the  justification  for  actions  taken  by  these  countries 
in  connection  with  the  London  agreement  of  July  1949  aimed  at  reduc¬ 
ing  their  dollar  imports  25%  below  1948  levels.  The  US,  with  the 
support  of  the  non-sterling  area  Fund  members,  has  contended  that 
the  consultations  should  also  include  the  need  for  maintaining  a  level 
of  restrictions  now  in  effect  in  the  light  of  the  present  external  financial 
positions  of  the  countries  involved.  We  have  based  this  position  both  on 
the  record  of  the  Geneva  meeting  and  on  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
the  GATT.  (I  have  presented  this  case  to  Southard,  Leddy,  etc.,  and 
will  prepare  a  written  memorandum.) 

The  most  recent  development  was  a  conversation  between  Mr.  South¬ 
ard  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  Canadian  Alternate  Director,  in  which 
Mr.  Parkinson  indicated  that  Canada  was  in  agreement  with  our  view 
but  was  endeavoring  to  reach  some  solution  of  what  might  develop  into 
an  impasse  at  Torquay.  The  Canadian  suggestions  are  along  the 
following  lines : 

(a)  That  the  Fund  conclude  its  reports  as  now  in  process  but  that 
they  not  be  transmitted  formally  to  the  GATT  Secretariat  until  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  consultation  are  defined  by  the  Contracting 
Parties,  presumably  in  plenary  session.  This  would  not  be  contrary  to 
past  procedures  as  normally  such  reports  are  submitted  in  person  by 
Saad,2  the  Fund  representative  to  the  GATT,  at  an  appropriate  time 
in  the  GATT  sessions. 

(h)  If  the  plenary  session  supports  our  position,  Saad  would  then 
submit  the  Fund  reports  and  the  consultation  would  proceed  as  we 
have  contemplated. 

(c)  If  the  plenary  session  supports  the  sterling  area  position, 
Parkinson  suggests  the  Fund  submit  reports  on  the  narrower  issue. 

Southard  is  in  agreement  with  (a)  and  (6)  but  not  with  (c).  He 
does  not  think  that  the  Fund  should  address  itself  to  the  now  academic 
issue  of  the  justification  for  the  1949  action.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
this  view  3  and  suggest  the  following  course  of  action  if  the  plenary 
session  upholds  the  British  position.  In  that  event  you  should  state, 
as  the  U.S.  view,  that  we  do  not  think  that  fruitful  conclusions  would 
be  likely  to  emerge  from  a  consultation  on  this  narrow  issue  at  the 


1  In  this  connection,  attention  is  invited  to  the  brief  section  headed  “Contro¬ 
versy  at  Torquay”  in  the  official  history  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
J.  Keith  Horsefield  (editor),  The  International  Monetary  Fund  1945-1965 
Twenty  Years  of  International  Monetary  Cooperation  (IMF,  Washington,  D.C., 
1969),  vol.  ii,  Analysis,  pp.  338-341.  This  is  in  chapter  16  which  is  one  of' seven 
chapters  (10-16)  that  constitutes  part  III  of  volume  ii,  “Exchange  Restrictions.” 

2  Ahmed  Zaki  Saad,  Executive  Director  for  Egypt  on  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund,  and  Chairman  of  the  IMF  Liaison  Group  at  the  Fifth  Session  of  the 
Contracting  Parties. 

*  Marginal  notation:  J[ohn]  M  L[eddy]  and  I  agree,  too.  L[eonard]  W[eiss].” 
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present  time  in  view  of  the  very  substantial  changes  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  external  financial  position  of  the  sterling  area  countries. 
As  for  our  part,  we  have  no  significant  questions  to  raise  regarding 
the  justification  for  actions  taken  in  July  1949  and  that  we  do  not 
think  that  the  time  of  the  Contracting  Parties  would  be  well  spent 
on  such  an  exercise.  Inasmuch  as  the  annual  review  of  the  discrimi¬ 
natory  import  restrictions  of  all  the  Contracting  Parties  will  probably 
be  on  the  agenda  at  the  Sixth  Session,  we  believe  that  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  import  restrictions  of  the  sterling  area  countries 
might  well  be  deferred  until  that  time  when  they  can  be  discussed  in 
a  realistic  manner  in  the  light  of  the  then  available  information.4 

4  A  lengthy  position  paper  prepared  for  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Fifth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  “Import  Restrictions  of  Certain  Sterl¬ 
ing  Area  Countries,”  is  not  printed,  as  the  substance  of  its  contents  has  already 
been  set  forth  (Doc.  TAC/GP/24  (Rev.  1),  October  23,  1950,  Lot  57D284,  Box 
165,  Folder  “Balance  of  Payments”). 


394.31/11-650  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth 
Session  of  the  C ontr acting  Parties  to  GATT ,  at  Torquay  1 

confidential  Washington,  November  6,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

133.  Rowan,  Caine,  and  Burns  2  called  on  Thorp  3 4 5  Nov  1  to  discuss 
substantive  and  procedural  points  re  sterling  area  consultations  at 
Fifth  Session.  Brit  had  previously  discussed  same  range  problems  with 
Martin 4  of  Treasury.  They  indicated  full  agreement  had  been  reached 
with  other  sterling  area  members  on  fol  UK  views  and  on  paper  UK 
is  submitting  to  CP’s  in  connection  consultation.5  Brit  set  forth  basic 
position  as  follows : 

1.  They  consider  Fund  report  reveals  basic  difference  between  US 
and  UK  views  on  merit  sterling  area  arrangements.  This  presents 


1  The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  of  the  General  Agreement  con¬ 
vened  at  Torquay,  England,  on  November  2.  For  the  composition  of  the  United 
States  Delegation,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  6,  1950,  p.  747. 
Winthrop  G.  Brown,  Director,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  was  Chairman 
of  the  Delegation. 

a  Sir  (Thomas)  Leslie  Rowan  was  Economic  Minister  in  the  British  Embassy; 
Sir  Sidney  Caine  was  Head  of  the  United  Kingdom  Treasury  and  Supply  Dele¬ 
gation,  Washington,  and  Minister  in  the  British  Embassy ;  Robert  Burns  was 
British  Counselor  of  Embassy. 

3  Willard  Thorp  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

4  William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
charge  of  the  Office  of  International  Finance. 

5  A  draft  of  this  paper  was  submitted  to  the  Department  of  State  (and  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury)  about  October  25,  not  printed.  It  set  forth 
at  length  the  historical  background  of  the  sterling  area  arrangements  and 
recited  in  detail  the  financial  history  of  the  sterling  area  for  the  years  1947- 
1950;  (394.31/10-2550) 
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situation  clearly  requiring  further  US-UK  discussions.  In  meantime 
they  wld  hope  to  avoid  airing  of  differences  in  GATT.  However,  UK 
may  feel  obliged  challenge  Fund  report  if  presented  to  CP’s  because 
of  their  feeling  it  denies  validity  sterling  area  solidarity  on  import 
restrictions  and  suggests  time  is  ripe  for  relaxing  such  restrictions. 

2.  Allege  Fund  has  gone  beyond  proper  scope  of  consultations  in 
proposing  action  based  on  present  fin  situation.  UK  of  course  not 
prepared  acquiesce  that  consultations  arranged  at  Geneva  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  extended  to  period  beyond  Jul  49.  However,  Brit  prepared 
consult  de  novo  on  current  situation  after  establishing  pt  indicated 
above. 

Brit  main  objective  seemed  to  be  that  of  emphasizing  above  pt’s  and 
eliciting  UK  [US' ?]  view  on  what  shld  be  end  result  of  consultation. 
We  indicated  as  our  present  thinking  that  matter  wld  be  referred  by 
plenary  to  working  party  to  prepare  report  along  the  lines  indicated 
Fund  report  and  our  position  paper  which  we  sketched  in  gen  terms. 
Report  need  not  raise  explicitly  general  question  validity  sterling  area 
arrangements  under  GATT.  Brit  indicated  strong  preference  for 
Working  Party  report  which  set  out  two  positions  and  reached  no 
conclusions,  since  they  believe  that  agreement  on  common  conclusion 
not  possible.  Dept  did  not  comment  on  this  suggestion.  Treas  indicated 
some  reservations  re  feasibility  such  approach. 

UK  Reps  then  made  f  ol  gen  observations : 

(a)  No  prospect  UK  or  other  sterling  area  members  taking  major 
policy  moves  now  in  direction  removal  discrimination.  Consider  dol 
impact  such  action  might  be  heavy,  since  unlikely  sterling  area  mem¬ 
bers  except  UK  able  limit  relaxation  to  “small  amount”  only.  They 
cited  recent  Commonwealth  agreement,  presumably  Colombo  Con¬ 
ference,  to  continue  strict  economy  dol  expenditures,  maximum  dol 
exports,  and  build  up  reserves,  as  indication  unanimity  with  which  this 
view  held  by  sterling  area  members.  Only  indication  given  that  any 
relaxation  contemplated  was  that  maintenance  dol  imports  75  percent 
1948  levels  is  no  longer  controlling  and  deviations  from  this  rule  may 
be  made  for  purpose  of  mtg  exigencies  particular  situations  including 
specific  import  requirements  for  spare  parts,  etc.,  rather  than  real 
relaxation.  Spoke  of  more  gen  relaxation  as  possibility  only  after 
“period  of  years”. 

(b)  Considerable  stress  laid  by  Brit  on  uncertainties  present  situa¬ 
tion  and  strong  prospect  worsening  UK’s  own  dol  position  in  connec¬ 
tion  defense  programs.  Also  pointed  to  such  factors  as  proposed  ex¬ 
tension  transferable  account  area  to  include  OEEC  countries,  further 
progress  towards  trade  liberalization  in  Eur,  and  particularly  action 
just  taken  to  suspend  ECA  aid  as  prominent  in  Brit  thinking.  UK 
cabinet  also  mindful  unfortunate  developments  resulting"  from 
convertibility  and  “slippage”  of  import  controls  during  1947-748. 

In  partial  reply  to  Brit  views  we  indicated  that  we  cld  not  agree  that 
start  towards  relaxation  shld  be  postponed  until  specific  level  of  re¬ 
serves  attained.  If  such  moves  as  extension  transferable  acct  area  pre- 
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sent  risks  to  dol  position,  it  wld  be  appropriate  to  question  justification 
such  steps  if  end  result  is  failure  to  relax  discrimination.  Rowan  ob¬ 
served  extension  transferable  acct  area  might  be  proper  subj  US-TJK 
discussions.  As  for  Brit  emphasis  on  basic  differences  raised  by  F und 
report,  we  indicated  that  in  our  view  Brit  overstress  degree  to  which 
Fluid  has  taken  issue  with  basic  sterling  area  arrangements,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  validity  such  arrangements  need  be  subj  of 
controversy  at  Fifth  Session. 

If  Brit  challenge  Fund  conception  proper  scope  of  consultations,  US 
Del  shld  of  course  support  Fund  position  along  lines  previously  con¬ 
sidered.  It  might  be  agreed  that  terms  of  reference  this  particular 
consultation  not  clearly  defined  at  Geneva.  Nevertheless  Del  should 
insist  that  Fund  view  entirely  reasonable  common-sense  interpretation 
of  request  from  GATT  for  report,  as  alternative  interpretation  not 
consistent  with  meaningful  consultations.  If  Brit  and  other  sterling 
area  countries  indicate  willingness  to  consult  individually  on  current 
situation  de  novo  and  allow  such  consultation  to  reach  conclusions, 
Del  might  indicate  that  issue  is  not  substantive  in  our  view.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  Brit  and  others  refuse  to  consult  on  individual  country  basis  or 
refuse  admit  Fund  report  as  pertinent  to  all  phases  consultations,  we 
must  reject  such  position. 

Message  will  follow  on  substantive  issues  raised  by  Brit. 

Acheson 


394.31/11-850  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth 
Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT ',  at  Torquay  1 

confidential  Washington,  November  8, 1950 — 11  a.  m. 

138.  Following  State-Treas  views  re  import  restrictions  of  sterling 
area  countries  for  your  guidance : 

1.  Del  shld  attempt  ensure  that  majority  CP’s  give  positive  accept¬ 
ance  to  conclusions  F und  reports. 

2.  Despite  circulation  of  Brit  paper  stressing  common  criterion  for 
import  policies  of  sterling  area  countries,  Del  shld  if  at  all  possible 
avoid  sharpening  issue  with  respect  to  validity  of  basic  sterling  area 
arrangements  insofar  as  consistent  with  strong  support  of  Fund  views 
that  start  toward  relaxation  by  net  dollar  earners  is  appropriate  step 

tiff  IS  tllT16 

3.  With  this  in  mind  Del  shld  take  position  in  GATT  that  Fund 
report  does  not  attempt  to  decide  question  of  common  criterion  for 
trade  policies  of  sterling  area  countries  and  that  US,  while  not  accept¬ 
ing  this  principle,  is  not  raising  that  issue  at  this  time.  Del  shld  make 
clear  that  US  will  feel  free  to  raise  issue  at  later  date  if  it  so  desires. 


1  Sent  to  London  for  information  as  telegram  2394. 
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4.  We  plan  to  approach  Brit  in  Washington  along  following  lines. 
Del  is  authorized  make  similar  approach  privately  if  Del  considers 
desirable.  We  will  express  regret  that  Brit  tabled  paper.  Indicate  ITS 
not  attempting  to  force  issue  of  sterling  area  solidarity  at  this  time. 
Evidence  of  this  is  provided  by  ITS  approach  in  IMF.  US  refrained 
from  pressing  finding  which  wid  state  that  Ceylon  was  in  violation  of 
obligations  under  IMF  and  GATT  by  maintaining  restrictions  on 
dollar  imports  beyond  the  necessities  of  its  own  balance  of  payments 
while  contributing  to  common  reserve  pool.  Further  evidence  is  fact 
that  US  recognized  inconvertibility  of  sterling  holdings  of  sterling 
area  countries  as  some  reason  for  maintaining  restrictions.  US  is 
asking  only  for  relatively  mild  statement  of  progress  toward  re¬ 
laxation,  clearly  in  accord  with  facts.  Therefore,  US  thinks  it  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Brit  chose  to  sharpen  issue  by  tabling  paper.  US  still 
hopes  issue  can  be  avoided.  However,  Brit  shld  be  informed  that  if 
they  choose  to  force  issue  by  attempting  to  include  in  GATT  action 
language  supporting  principle  of  common  criterion,  US  will  offer 
strong  resistance.  Point  shld  be  made  that,  in  offering  such  resistance, 
Ceylon’s  anomalous  position  in  relation  to  GATT  obligations  might 
be  pointed  up  to  such  degree  as  to  lead  other  govts  to  take  much 
stronger  position  on  Ceylon  than  US  has  heretofore  taken,  thereby 
forcing  US  support  position  which  it  has  heretofore  avoided.  For 
example,  if  motion  were  put  that  Ceylon  has  right  under  GATT  to 
continue  restrictions  in  order  to  build  up  central  reserves  rather  than 
deal  with  its  own  B/P  and  reserve  position,  we  wld  have  to  vote  no. 
This  wld  imply  corresponding  position  in  Fund.  FTS  basic  position  is 
that  each  country  accepting  membership  in  Fund  and  GATT  accepts 
obligations  and  commitments  to  those  institutions  as  separate  member. 

5.  If  necessity  to  take  position  in  GATT  mtg  arises  without  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  consultation  with  Washington  you  are  authorized 
take  above  line. 


Acheson 


"394.31/11-850  :  Telegram 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Session 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT  ( Brown )  to  the  Secretary  of 
State 

confidential  prioritt  Torquay,  November  8,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

146.  For  State  and  Treasury  from  Brown  and  Bronz.1  Your  138, 
November  6.  British  last  night  made  substantially  same  points 
Brown  as  to  Thorp  and  Treasury.  They  confirmed  prepared  consult 
de  novo  and  anxious  avoid  fight  on  merits  sterling  area.  Plenary  dis¬ 
cussion  scheduled  for  November  9,  hoped  it  will  be  brief. 

British  main  concern  was  avoid  formal  acceptance  by  CP’s  of  IMF 
report  conclusions  or  any  formal  action  CP’s.  They  hinted  they  could 

1  George  Bronz,  Special  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  member  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Session  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT. 
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agree  full  presentation  IMF  conclusions  if  made  orally.  Saad  2  ap¬ 
pears  like  this  idea.  They  also  raise  no  objection  any  CP  or  several 
CP’s  stating  opinion  time  for  relaxation  restrictions  has  come  and 
having  this  view  formally  recorded  provided  issue  not  pressed  to  vote. 
This  was  procedure  used  Annecy  in  South  African  consultation. 

British  insist  consultation  under  paragraph  4  (5)  is  advance  dis¬ 
cussion  to  get  views  on  table  and  formal  action  CP’s  desired,  this 
should  be  done  under  4  (d) ,  with  normal  courtesy  advance  notice 
challenge. 

British  also  willing  have  status  consulting  countries  examined  one 
at  a  time  provided  CP’s  “take  note”  fact  they  are  members  sterling 
area  and  this  fact  has  important  bearing  any  assessment  their  situa¬ 
tion.  Fund  report,  of  course,  discusses  this  fully  in  relation  each 
country. 

British  did  not  raise  the  quest! on  of  publicity  with  respect  to  docu¬ 
ment  finally  developed  at  Torquay  on  this  subject. 

We  propose  to  handle  matter  in  the  following  fashion : 

1.  Accept  full  consultation  on  present  position  as  matter  of  course. 

2.  Insist  Fund  conclusions  be  presented  CP’s  but  accept  oral  pres¬ 
entation  with  appropriate  record  in  WP  report  if  necessary. 

3.  Insist  status  each  country  be  discussed  individually. 

4.  Raise  no  objection  to  presentation  of  British  paper  re  sterling 
area  but  take  position  that  matters  there  discussed  should  more  prop¬ 
erly  have  been  presented  to  the  Fund.  Point  out  that  Fund  reports 
indicate  that  Fund  was  fully  apprised  of  relationship  of  each  country 
to  sterling  area.  Avoid  arguing  substance  of  British  paper  here  but 
make  clear  that  silence  does  not  imply  consent.  We  feel  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  argue  merits  of  paper  here  since  matter  so  clearly  in¬ 
volves  purely  financial  arrangements  which  should  be  dealt  with 
entirely  in  the  F und. 

5.  Make  the  point  as  matter  of  principle  that  consultation  between 
CP’s  as  collective  group  and  individual  country  may  very  well  require 
vote  bv  CP’s  to  establish  views  of  collective  group  for  discussion  with 
individual  country.  However,  CP’s  could  conduct  consultation  by 
simply  sponsoring  round-table  exchange  of  views  among  participating 
countries  without  developing  collective  CP  position.  For  purposes 
of  present  consultation,  we  see  little  to  be  gained  by  pressing  for  a 
CP  vote.  On  one  hand,  this  would  arouse  violent  opposition  from  UK 
and  others,  and  on  other  hand  would  add  little  to  the  pressure  already 
engendered  by  Fund  conclusions  and  to  be  engendered  by  expression 
of  individual  country  views  here  which  should  reveal  pretty  clearly 
what  the  result  of  a  vote  would  be  if  taken.  Establishing  point  that 
voting  would  be  a  proper  procedure  would  make  it  possible  to  press 
for  vote  at  sixth  session  in  connection  with  review  under  last  sentence 
of  Article  XII,  paragraph  4  ( b )  if  there  is  no  sign  of  relaxation  on 
part  of  British  and  others  in  the  meantime. 

6.  Insist  that  report  record  fact  that  Monetary  F und  advises  time  for 
beginning  progressive  relaxation  has  come. 
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7.  WP  report  would  follow  lines  Annecy  report  on  South  African 
restrictions,  recording  diverse  country  views,  without  necessarily 
identifying  countries. 

8.  We  should  maintain  position  that  this  report  be  declassified  after 
usual  waiting  period  following  end  of  fifth  session. 

9.  We  would  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  British  to  follow  the  above 
course  but  simply  indicate  to  them  that  after  consideration  of  tneir 
representations,  we  believe  we  are  not  too  far  apart  and  that  we  do 
not  anticipate  any  great  difficulties  in  WP  or  plenary  sessions  on  this 
problem. 

Believe  this  course  will : 

(a)  Get  Fund  conclusions  before  CP’s. 

(b )  Support  Fund  conception  proper  scope  consultation. 

(c)  Put  our  views  on  propriety  relaxation  on  record. 

(d)  Maintain  gain  Fund  decision  and  keep  on  pressure  in  CP’s. 

(e)  Avoid  open  break  with  British. 

[Bronz] 

Brown 


394.31/11-850  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth 
Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT ,  at  T orqnay 

confidential  prioritt  Washington,  November  9, 1950 — 8  p.  m. 

148.  1.  Reurtel  146,  Nov.  8.  Martin  informed  Rowan  substance  of 
para  4  ourtel  138.1  Subsequent  conversation  revealed  Rowan  did  not 
fully  understand  that  in  US  view  Fund  reports  did  not  attempt  to 
decide  question  of  common  criterion  for  trade  policies  of  sterling  area 
countries.  Brit  evidently  interpret  Fund  reports  as  positively  rejecting 
this  principle.  We  believe  this  is  primary  reason  why  they  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prevent  formal  acceptance  by  CP’s  of  IMF  reports  or  con¬ 
clusions  of  those  reports.  We  think  pressure  toward  relaxation  as  such 
is  secondary  importance  in  their  view.  We  would  still  hope  that  their 
resistance  to  formal  acceptance  of  IMF  reports  and  conclusions  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  reports  would  be  lessened  if  we  could  get  across  to  them 
our  view  concerning  relationship  these  reports  to  question  of  common 
criterion.  We  urge  you  emphasize  this  point  along  lines  ourtel.  US 
view  that  Fund  reports  do  not  attempt  decide  question  common  cri¬ 
terion  may  be  stated  in  GATT  Sessions  if  appears  desirable. 

2.  Brit  here  appeared  not  fully  conversant  with  basic  issues  and 
asked  that  further  consultations  be  held  Torquay.  May  be  advisable 
to  review  with  Brit  Torquay  substance  para  4  ourtel  138. 


1  November  8, 11  a.  m.,  p.  761. 
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3.  We  would  prefer  formal  presentation  to  CP’s  IMF  report  since 
maintenance  of  proper  relationship  Fund  and  GATT  assisted  by 
Fund  giving  written  answer  to  GATT  request.  However,  do  not  object 
to  oral  presentation  providing  Fund  reports  including  conclusions 
read  verbatim  and  complete  reports  appear  in  records  of  Session. 

4.  We  retain  preference  for  some  indication  that  majority  CP's 
consider  that  time  for  beginning  progressive  relaxation  by  certain 
of  sterling  area  countries  has  come.  As  minimum  would  like  to  see 
Working  Party  report  state  that  majority  Working  Party  agrees 
with  Fund  findings.  Since  substance  of  Fund  reports  has  already 
reached  public  press,  becomes  difficult  for  US  to  avoid  pressing  for 
vote  in  GATT  after  doing  so  in  Fund.  Do  not  consider  Annecy  con¬ 
sultation  parallel  case  since  Fund  report  still  not  complete  at  termi¬ 
nation  Annecy  consultations  and  US  took  position  at  Geneva  that 
consultations  were  not  completed  at  Annecy.  May  not  be  desirable 
that  Annecy  WP  report  be  established  as  satisfactory  prototype  for 
GATT  consultations.  Appreciate  your  numbered  para  5  indicates 
awareness  this  point.  However,  will  leave  to  discretion  Del  extent  to 
which  wise  press  for  indication  in  WP  report  majority  support  for 
US  and  Fund  position. 

5.  Do  not  consider  Brit  view  indicated  your  numbered  para  3  re 
purpose  consultations  entirely  consistent  language  Article  12  para 
4 (a)  particularly  proposition  that  such  consultations  should  explore 
“alternative  practical  measures  which  may  be  available  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  effect  of  such  measures  on  the  economies  of  other  Working 
Parties”. 

6.  Assume  re  your  numbered  para  6  you  will  maintain  principle 
of  separate  reports  for  individual  countries  and  separate  statements 
re  individual  countries.  We  note  that  IMF  conclusions  vary  for 
different  countries. 

7.  Uncertain  what  may  be  implied  Brit  proposal  that  Contracting 
Parties  “take  note”  sterling  area  membership  consulting  countries. 
Would  see  no  objection  factual  statement  re  sterling  area  arrange¬ 
ments  along  lines  F und  report  on  Australia  providing  language  neu¬ 
tral  on  question  validity  such  arrangements  but  language  suggested 
ur  fourth  unnumbered  para  appears  dangerously  close  to  acceptance 
common  criterion  principle.  Might  wish  to  include  language  similar 
to  that  of  Fund  report  relating  to  importance  of  convertibility  of 
sterling  holdings  of  these  countries  but  consider  this  is  as  far  as  US 
should  go  in  recognizing  relationship  individual  countries  to  sterling 
area.  Statement  of  this  nature  may  in  fact  be  preferable  to  explicit 
statement  in  Working  Party  report  that  no  effort  is  made  to  deal 
with  question  of  common  criterion  principle,  since  latter  statement 
might  focus  too  much  attention  on  this  question. 
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8.  Would  hope  that  unnecessary  to  go  as  far  at  this  time  in  appearing 
to  meet  Brit  views  as  language  numbered  para  9  urtel  might  imply.  We 
should  be  in  better  position  appraise  prospects  of  obtaining  acceptance 
Fund’s  reports  as  Working  Party  proceeds  in  views  other  dels  becom¬ 
ing  apparent. 

Acheson 


International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284,  Box  165,  Folder  “Balance  of  Payments” 

Statement  by  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Session  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  GATT ,  in  Working  Party  “A”  1 * 111 

secret  [Torquay,  November  17, 1950.] 

Mr.  Chairman  :  At  the  close  of  Wednesday’s  session,  the  Working 
Party  concluded  its  development  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  matter 
of  the  consultations  between  the  Contracting  Parties  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  are  indebted  to  the  representative  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  for  the  lucid  statement  which  he  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
consultation.  We  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  the  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  relevant  factors 
which  it  has  made  available  to  the  Contracting  Parties.  We  believe 
that  our  task  has  been  made  much  easier  and  our  labours  have  been 


1  The  Contracting  Parties  began  their  consultations  on  import  restrictions 
imposed  for  balance  of  payments  reasons  under  Article  XII,  on  November  10. 
The  consultations  which  were  conducted  in  Working  Party  “Iv”  extended  until 
December  8,  and  had  the  following  terms  of  reference : 

“To  initiate  the  consultations  with  Australia,  Ceylon,  Chile,  India,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  4(h)  of  Article  XII  and  in  the  course  of  these  con¬ 
sultations  to  consult  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  as  provided  for  in 
paragraph  2  of  Article  XV  and  to  report  hack  to  the  Contracting  Parties.” 

On  December  8,  the  Contracting  Parties  approved  the  “Recommendations”  of 
the  Report  of  Working  Party  “K,”  which  were  that  the  CP’s  take  note  of  the 
Report  and  record  that  with  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  the  consultations 
(resulting  from  the  invitation  to  consult  issued  at  the  Fourth  Session  of  the 
CP’s)  were  concluded. 

The  Report  of  Working  Party  “K”  is  a  lengthy  document  (with  annexes) 
which  not  only  describes  the  discussions  in  detail  but  also  enumerates  the  rele¬ 
vant  GATT  documentation  and  is  incorporated  into  GATT  Doc.  Secret/CP/13/ 
Rev.  1,  8  December  1950  (Lot  57D284,  Box  112,  Folder  “8.  Intensification  [of 
Import  Restrictions]”).  Lot  57D284  has  much  of  this  documentation  in  Boxes 

111  and  112  (with  particular  reference  to  the  Folder  “GATT/CP. 5/K  Secret/ 
1-26”).  A  guide  to  the  entire  documentation  of  the  Fifth  Session  is  found  in 
Doc.  GATT/CP/INF/6,  10  January  1951,  “List  of  Documents  Issued  from 
3  August  1950  to  20  December  1950”  (Lot  57  D284,  Box  111,  Binder  “5th  Sess 
&  3d  TN’s”). 

The  Confidential  Report  of  the  United  States  Delegation  Chairman  on  this 
session  has  not  been  located,  and  the  public  report  is  unilluminating  on  the 
Article  XII  consultations.  The  complete  cable  file  of  the  Delegation  is  found 
in  Lot  57D284,  Box  139,  but  apparently  the  matter  was  not  much  committed 
to  cable  transmission.  The  “personal  and  confidential”  letters  by  the  Delegation 
Chairman  that  follow  this  “Statement”  throw  light  on  events  that  is  not  reflected 
in  other  documentation. 
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greatly  shortened  by  the  excellence  of  the  report  with  which  the 
Fund  has  provided  us  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Fund  was  not  content 
to  present  merely  a  mass  of  statistics,  but  gave  us  the  benefit  of  an 
orderly  analysis  of  those  statistics  and  the  benefit  of  its  judgment  as 
to  their  significance  in  many  respects.  I  believe  that  this  has  materially 
aided  my  Delegation  and  I  am  sure  will  materially  aid  the  other  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  in  coming  to  their  conclusions  in  these  consultations. 

The  delegate  of  the  United  Kingdom  pointed  out  at  the  opening  of 
Tuesday’s  meeting  that  this  is  a  consultation  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Contracting  Parties  and  that  one  of  its  principal 
purposes  is  to  find  out  what  is  in  each  other’s  minds.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  lay  before  the  Working  Party  what  is  in  the  mind  of  my 
Delegation  as  a  result  of  the  facts  which  have  been  presented  to  us 
and  the  views  which  have  been  expressed  in  our  last  two  days  of  meet¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  of  the  careful  consideration  which  my  Government 
have  given  to  this  problem  in  the  weeks  prior  to  this  conference. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  we  very  much  welcome  the  marked 
improvement  which  has  occurred  in  the  financial  position  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  its  foreign  exchange  position  generally  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  its  foreign  exchange  position  vis-a-vis  the  dollar  area- 
And  may  I  say  at  this  point  that  when  I  speak  of  the  United  Kingdom 
I  mean  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  GATT  member  which,  of  course, 
includes  its  dependent  overseas  territories. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  the  situation  of  the  United  Kingdom  change 
from  one  of  sharp  deficit  in  current  dollar  accounts  for  over  ten  years, 
accentuated  by  a  deterioration  in  its  position  in  mid-1949,  to  one  of 
a  consistently  improving  gold  and  dollar  position,  with  an  actual 
surplus  developed  in  the  first  half  of  1950,  which  is  apparently  in¬ 
creasing.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  United  Kingdom’s  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  have  doubled  from  September  1949  to  September  1950, 
to  reach  the  highest  figure  in  over  ten  years. 

Let  us  run  over  some  of  the  figures  of  the  past  few  years  to  get  a 
specific  indication  of  the  trend  in  the  United  Kingdom’s  current 
balance  of  paj^ments. 

For  the  year  1947  there  was  a  deficit  of  $2.3  billion.  In  1948  this 
deficit  had  dropped  to  $900  million.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1949  it  had 
dropped  to  an  annual  rate  of  $460  million.  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1949  it  suddenly  jumped  to  $1.3  billion,  and  in  the  third  quarter 
remained  high  at  an  annual  rate  of  $1  billion. 

The  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  reflect 
transactions  of  the  whole  sterling  area,  also  showed  a  sharp  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  mid-1949,  dropping  from  $1.9  billion  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  to  $1.3  billion  on  September  18, 1949. 
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In  mid-1949  the  United  Kingdom  took  certain  measures  for  further 
reduction  of  imports  by  intensifying  restrictions,  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  It  redoubled  its  efforts  to  increase  exports  to  the  dollar 
area,  and  on  September  18,  1949,  devalued  the  pound  sterling  in  terms 
of  gold. 

Since  that  time,  the  story  has  been  quite  different.  By  the  end  of 
1949  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves  had  reached  $1.6  billion,  by  the  end  of 
March  1950  had  surpassed  their  level  of  a  year  before,  and  by  Septem¬ 
ber  30  of  this  year  reached  $2.7  billion,  the  highest  figure  in  over  ten 
years. 

These  reserve  movements  reflected  a  sharp  and  steady  improvement 
in  the  current  balance  of  payments  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1949  the  sharply  reduced  trade  deficit  of  the  metropolitan 
United  Kingdom  was  almost  balanced  by  the  surplus  of  the  dependent 
overseas  territories  and  gold  purchases  from  the  sterling  area,  so  that 
the  unfavorable  balance  was  down  to  an  annual  rate  of  $12  million. 
In  the  first  half  of  1950  the  United  Kingdom  ran  a  surplus  on  current 
account  at  an  annual  rate  of  $390  million,  which  probably  represents 
a  higher  rate  in  the  latter  part  of  that  period.  Since  then  there  is  every 
indication  that  this  surplus  has  mounted. 

While  the  reserve  figures  I  have  cited  reflect  the  extraordinary  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  provided  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  others,  the  balance  of  payments  figures  which  I 
have  given  represent  current  transactions  alone  and  do  not  include  such 
assistance. 

On  Wednesday,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  further 
encouraging  news  in  reporting  on  the  export  and  import  figures  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  exclusive,  in  this  case,  of  those  of  the  dependent 
overseas  territories.  lie  revealed  that  the  exports  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  as  such  for  the  month  of  October  were  the  highest  in  history,  both 
in  total  and  to  the  dollar  area.  For,  I  believe,  the  third  time  in  almost 
a  century  the  United  Kingdom  alone  had  a  visible  surplus  in  overseas 
trade.  Exports  to  the  dollar  area  in  October  significantly  exceeded 
the  average  for  the  third  quarter  of  1950  and  substantially  exceeded 
the  average  for  the  first  six  months  of  1950,  thus  continuing  the 
upward  trend. 

This  is  indeed  a  magnificent  effort  by  the  United  Kingdom  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people.  They  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  accomplished 
such  results  in  face  of  the  many  difficulties  which  we  all  know  had  to 
be  met  and  overcome. 

We  are  also  glad  to  note  that  the  principal  favorable  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  this  result  do  not  appear  to  be  transitory,  but 
rather  to  be  of  a  fundamental  character  which  may  be  expected  to 
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continue.  To  name  a  few  of  these  favorable  factors,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  substantial  increase  in  productive  capacity  in  the 
United  Kingdom  home  market;  the  high  prices  for  many  of  the  major 
exports  of  the  dependent  overseas  territories;  increasing  availability 
of  needed  imports  in  soft-currency  areas  at  prices  increasingly  com¬ 
petitive  with  prices  in  the  dollar  area ;  the  high  level  of  demand  in  the 
dollar  area,  with  the  prospect  that  this  will  continue  for  a  considerable 
period;  the  effect  of  devaluation  upon  the  competitive  position  of 
United  Kingdom  exports  in  dollar  markets;  and  the  effects  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  investment  of  time  and  effort  which  has  been  put 
into  the  United  Kingdom’s  dollar  export  drive. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact,  to  which 
the  United  Kingdom  delegate  has  quite  properly  drawn  attention, 
that  many  uncertainties  lie  ahead.  The  exact  consequences  of  the  re¬ 
armament  effort,  in  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  participating  with 
other  Contracting  Parties  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  war,  are  uncertain. 
This  effort  has  introduced  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  factors  into 
the  situation.  The  exact  extent  of  the  program  and  the  exact  nature  of 
the  role  which  the  United  Kingdom  will  play  in  it  are  not  yet  definitely 
known.  Therefore,  our  Delegation  would  agree  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  a  one-sided  picture,  and  that  the  conclusion  to  which  we  come  as 
a  result  of  the  consideration  of  the  favorable  factors  to  which  we  have 
referred  must  be  tempered  with  the  recognition  that  real  possibilities 
of  difficulty  also  exist. 

We  have  watched  with  interest  the  leadership  which  the  United 
Kingdom  has  taken  in  carrying  out  a  liberalization  of  restrictions 
against  imports  from  certain  soft-currency  countries.  We  have  recog¬ 
nized  this  action  as  a  step  in  progress  towards  a  worldwide  multilateral 
trading  system  and  convertibility  of  currencies.  We  have  felt  that  it 
was  taken  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  in  which  all  of  us  have 
entered  into  the  GATT  that  restrictions,  particularly  discriminatory 
restrictions,  are  the  exception  to  the  rule  and  should  be  relaxed  as  the 
situation  which  led  to  their  imposition  improved  and  should  be 
removed  when  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their  imposition  have 
been  corrected. 

We  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  a  beginning  might  be 
made  in  the  same  spirit  in  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  which  the 
United  Kingdom  has  felt  it  necessary  to  impose  on  imports  from  the 
dollar  area. 

On  the  basis  of  our  study  of  the  problem,  of  the  facts  presented  to  us 
by  the  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  International 
Monetary  F und,  we  believe  that  that  day  has  come. 
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Our  study  of  the  facts  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tainly  restrictions  which  are  now  no  longer  really  effective  nor  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  changed  circumstances  of  price  and  supply.  We  are 
convinced,  with  respect  to  those  which  are  now  effective,  that  the 
degree  of  the  current  gold  and  dollar  surplus  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  as  they  can  be  estimated,  with  due 
regard  to  the  admitted  serious  uncertainties  in  the  picture,  are  such 
that  a  significant  measure  of  relaxation  of  restrictions  against  imports 
from  the  dollar  area  is  now  feasible.  We  recognize  that  the  defense 
programs  may  become  a  highly  important  factor  bearing  on  the  net 
dollar  earnings  of  the  United  Kingdom  and,  of  course,  that  priority 
under  today’s  circumstances  must  be  given  to  defense  considerations. 
Caution  in  the  degree  and  rate  of  relaxation  is  therefore  justified. 
Nevertheless,  my  Government  is  convinced  that,  with  all  due  caution, 
it  is  possible  for  the  United  Kingdom  now  to  begin  the  progressive 
relaxation  of  its  restrictions  against  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 


International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D2S4,  Box  165,  Folder  “Balance  of  Payments” 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Session 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT  {Brown)  to  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy  ( Lecldy ) 

personal  and  confidential  [Torquay,]  November  18,  1950. 

Dear  John:  The  status  of  the  Fifth  Session,  taking  the  Agenda, 
GATT/CP. 5/1/Rev.  4  of  November  10,  which  I  hope  you  have  by 
now,  is  approximately  as  follows. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  certain  agenda  items.] 

We  got  to  the  meat  of  our  consultations  with  the  United  Kingdom 
yesterday.  I  opened  the  discussion  by  making  the  enclosed  statement.1 
It  was  greeted  with  very  appreciative  remarks  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom  delegate  and  by  very  friendly  comments  from  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  delegates  in  the  corridors.  The  New  Zealander  said 
that  he  felt  that  it  was  a  perfectly  proper  comment  and  they  had  no 
criticism  of  it  whatever. 

We  were  supported  by  the  Cubans  and  the  Canadians,  but  nobody 
else  around  the  table  said  anything.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  taken  up,  as  much  of  the  previous  day’s  discussion  was, 
by  an  unseemly  wrangle  about  whether  or  not  the  Fund  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  presenting  the  conclusions  which  it  did.  The  British  have 
pressed  this  point  ad  nauseam  and  are  very  angry  about  it. 


1  Supra. 
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Everyone  was  agreed  on  the  following  points:  that  the  Fund 
should  not  just  give  us  a  mass  of  undigested  statistics;  that  this  was 
a  full  and  frank  discussion  in  which  everybody  was  to  get  his  ideas 
off  his  chest ;  and  that  the  form  in  which  any  government  or  institu¬ 
tion  expressed  its  views  was  for  it  to  decide.  I  said  that  by  entering 
into  the  GATT  we  all  had  accepted  the  principle  established  in 
Article  XI  that  quantitative  restrictions  were  not  an  accepted  method 
of  trade  control.  I  pointed  out  that  certain  specified  trade  exceptions 
are  provided  in  the  GATT,  e.g.  short  supply,  which  were  not  under 
consideration  in  this  Working  Party,  but  that  what  we  were  dealing 
with  was  import  restrictions  imposed  not  on  any  trade  basis  but  on 
the  basis  of  overriding  financial  necessity  for  which  provision  was 
made  in  Article  XII.  These  restrictions  which  were  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  Working  Party  were  only  acceptable  under  GATT 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  justified  by  financial  necessity.  The 
judgment  on  that  point  seemed  to  me  to  be  clearly  a  financial  judg¬ 
ment,  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  Fund.  I  then  pointed  out 
that  the  first  five  sections  of  the  Fund  report  on  the  United  Kingdom 
dealt  entirely  with  balance-of-payments  and  reserve  problems,  and 
that  even  the  United  Kingdom  delegate  took  no  exception  to  what 
was  stated  therein.  At  the  end,  the  Fund  stated  its  view  that  the 
present  level  of  reserves  and  the  current  rate  of  gold  and  dollar  earn¬ 
ings  “make  feasible”  a  progressive  relaxation  of  restrictions.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  this  was  essentially  a  financial  judgment  and  a  per¬ 
fectly  proper  one  for  the  Fund  to  make,  even  on  the  most  narrow 
interpretation  of  its  responsibilities  under  the  GATT.  I  also  pointed 
out  that  trade  and  balance  of  payments  are  inextricably  interrelated. 

[Here  follows  a  brief  account  of  procedural  points  affecting  the 
Article  XII  consultations  and  discussion  of  other  agenda  items.] 

Sincerely  yours,  Winthrop  G.  Brown 


International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284,  Box  165,  Folder  “Balance  of  Payments” 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Session 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT  (Brown)  to  the  Acting  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy  (Teddy) 

personal  and  confidential  [Torquay,]  Xovember  22,  1950. 

Dear  John:  We  have  completed  the  consultations  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Australia.  I  enclose  copies 
of  my  statement  about  Australia.1  Could  you  see  that  a  copy  gets  to 
the  Treasury  ? 


1  Not  printed. 
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The  British  and  the  Australians  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of 
needling  of  us  on  the  question  of  the  sterling  area.  For  example, 
yesterday  they  said  that  if  they  had  made  clear  to  the  Working  Party 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  sterling  area,  they  would  be  content, 
and  the  Australian  said  he  was  glad  to  note  that  we  said  we  recog¬ 
nized  the  existence  of  the  sterling  area.  The  impression,  however,  of 
their  continued  needling  on  this  point  is,  in  the  minds  of  observers 
and  other  members  of  the  Working  Party,  probably  that  wTe  either 
agree  or  do  not  care  very  much  about  fighting  the  battle  about  the 
sterling  area. 

So,  this  morning  I  went  over  to  see  Stephen  Holmes  2  and  told  him 
we  were  getting  fed  up  with  this  needling,  that,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  the  impression  was  being  given  by  our  refusal  to  be 
drawn  into  battle  that  we  were  tacitly  accepting  their  point  of  view, 
and  that  if  this  went  on  very  much  longer  I  would  have  to  make  a 
very  strong  statement.  In  any  event,  I  was  going  to  make  our  views 
quite  clear  in  connection  with  the  report,  I  asked  him  to  pass  this 
on  to  the  New  Zealanders  and  to  the  others  in  his  group.  He  said  he 
would  do  so  and  that  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  more  said 
on  that  point  by  his  group. 

We  are  going  to  have  difficulty,  of  course,  when  we  come  to  the 
report,  and  I  think  we  will  have  to  say  definitely  that  while  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  existence  of  the  sterling  area,  we  do  not  give  it  anywhere 
near  the  same  weight  in  coming  to  our  conclusions  that  the  British 
and  the  Commonwealth  do. 

We  are  going  to  have  some  difficulty  in  the  Delegation  as  to  whether 
we  press  for  a  vote  of  the  Working  Party.  Our  instructions  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Delegation.  George  Bronz  is  inclined  to  feel  that 
we  should  press  for  a  vote.  We  will  not  get  support  even  from  the 
Canadians  on  this,  but  we  will  get  support  from  them  on  having  the 
countries  identified  in  the  views  they  express. 

My  own  feeling  at  this  stage  is  that  if  we  press  for  a  vote  now  we 
will  gain  very  little  and  we  will  have  put  a  very  severe  strain  on  the 
GATT  without  being  in  a  very  strong  position  to  do  so.  It  is  certainly 
clear  that  a  consultation  under  4(6)  does  not  require  a  vote,  although 
we  have  made  it  clear  that  4(6)  does  not  prevent  a  vote.  However,  I 
think  a  good  argument  can  be  made,  and  one  that  would  appeal  to  the 
Contracting  Parties,  that  the  purpose  of  4(6),  consistent  with  the 
general  pattern  of  the  GATT,  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  pre¬ 
liminary  consultation  at  which  views  can  be  expressed  and  the  Con¬ 
tracting  Party  to  whom  admonitions  are  directed  can  have  a  chance  to 


2  Sir  Stephen  Lewis  Holmes,  Second  Secretary,  British  Board  of  Trade. 
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take  note  of  them  and  mend  his  ways  before  being  subjected  to  chal¬ 
lenge  under  4  (d). 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  central  thing  that  we  are  trying  to  get  here 
is  to  record  that  the  Governments  of  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  and  as  many  others  as  we  can  persuade  to  join  us,  have  felt 
sufficiently  strongly  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  British  to  start 
relaxing  their  restrictions  [or?]  to  raise  the  issue  formally  in  an  inter¬ 
national  forum.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  so  far  as  to  ask  for  sanctions 
under  the  agreement,  and  if  we  press  for  a  vote  there  will  be  bitter 
opposition  and  much  animosity  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  which 
so  far  has  been  reasonably  cordial  and  in  which  we  have  made  a  very 
good  impression  on  the  Contracting  Parties  by  the  moderation  of  our 
attitude. 

If  we  press  for  a  vote  in  the  Working  Party,  we  will  probably  have 
to  press  for  a  vote  in  the  Contracting  Parties  and  might  squeak  through 
with  a  bare  majority,  but  there  would  inevitably  be  a  large  number  of 
abstentions.  I  should  think  this  would  be  a  much  weaker  position  for 
us  than  to  have  our  views  recorded  wfith  all  proper  firmness  and  then 
let  that  fact  have  its  effect. 

Len  3  and  Sol 4  agree  with  me  on  this  point.  So  does  John  Deutsch,5 
and  Saad  told  me  the  other  evening  he  does  not  think  any  vote 
desirable. 

I  hope  you  will  think  about  this  and  see  if  Leroy  6  agrees.  You  may 
start  getting  pressures  from  Treasury  to  insist  on  a  vote. 

On  the  whole,  things  have  gone  well  so  far.  We  have  won  our  ob¬ 
jective  of  a  consultation  as  of  the  current  situation.  We  have  won  our 
objective  of  separate,  individual  country  consultation.  We  have  won 
our  objective  of  the  Fund  report  with  its  conclusions  being  incor¬ 
porated  in  full  in  the  records  of  the  Working  Party.  We  have 
formally  stated  our  opinion  that  relaxation  should  begin,  and  have 
the  warm  support  of  Cuba  and  Canada  on  this  point.  And  we  have 
kept  a  friendly  atmosphere  in  which  it  has  been  the  British  who  have 
raised  all  the  technical  points  and  we  who  have  kept  the  emphasis  on 
the  substance. 

So,  let’s  not  spoil  it  by  pressing  for  a  vote. 

One  point  that  George  Bronz  makes,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  that  he  feels  the  British  press  will  report  the  result  as,  “GATT  fails 


3  Leonard  Weiss,  Assistant  Chief,  Commercial  Policy  Staff. 

‘Probably  Saul  R.  Srole,  Acting  Assistant  Chief,  Monetary  Affairs  Staff, 
Department  of  State,  and  Adviser,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Session 
of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

£  Canadian  chairman  of  Working  Party  “K,”  Fifth  Session  of  the  Contracting 
Parties 

6  Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs. 
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to  sustain  Fund”,  and  we  will  suffer  a  public  relations  setback.7  I 
would  agree  that  some  of  the  British  press  will  certainly  do  this,  but 
I  think  that  there  will  be  considerable  segments  of  the  press  that  will 
headline  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  taken  the 
position  that  they  did.  We  know  already,  for  example,  that  the  Times 
and  the  Economist ,  commenting  on  the  Fund  report,  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  beginning  of  relaxation. 
So  I  am  not  too  worried  about  this  point. 

[Here  follows  further  and  brief  comment.] 

Wintheop  G.  Brown 


7  There  had  been  considerable  press  attention  about  the  Article  XII  con¬ 
sultations  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  occasioned  to 
,-a  degree  by  the  fact  that  reports  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  the 
Contracting  Parties  had  been  the  subject  of  unauthorized  leaks  to  the  press. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Session  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT  {Brown)  to  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy  {Lecldy) 

personal  AND  seoret  [Torquay,]  November  23,  1950. 

Dear  John  :  Len  Weiss  had  a  talk  today  with  Arthur  Burgess  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Delegation,  who  expressed  concern  at  the  way 
the  consultations  have  been  going,  not  so  much  in  what  has  been 
happening  here  at  Torquay,  but  at  the  fact  that  the  British  feel  very 
much  annoyed  at  the  way  they  have  been  “pushed  around”  by  the 
[U.S.]  Treasury.  Arthur  says  they  are  ready  to  consider  relaxations, 
but  they  feel  that  they  have  been  put  in  a  position  where  the  voting 
power  of  the  United  States  in  the  Fund  has  been  used  to  force  their 
hand.  They  have  the  feeling,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  this  was  done 
without  proper  consultation  with  the  British,  and  that  this  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  position  of  Britain  as  a  friendly,  sovereign  country 
and  bad  for  the  general  relationships  between  the  two  countries. 

Stephen  Holmes  has  said  much  the  same  thing  to  me.  In  speaking 
of  the  treatment  received  in  the  Fund,  Stephen  spoke  with  evident 
strong  emotion,  something  which  you  realize  is  unusual  for  him.  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  questions  they  have  been  asked  during  this  consultation 
have,  I  have  felt,  been  irrelevant  and  merely  irritating.  George  has 
been  doing  the  detailed  questioning  and  I  have  been  doing  the  final 
statements.  In  justice  to  George,  I  must  say  that  the  excellence  and 
completeness  of  the  Fund’s  facts  and  figures  have  made  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  ask  pertinent  questions  without  simply  repeating  what  was 
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already  before  the  Working  Party,  and  we  have  felt  that  simply  to 
listen  to  what  the  representative  of  the  country  had  to  say  and  then 
state  a  conclusion  without  any  kind  of  discussion  would  be  very 
inappropriate. 

I  have  heard  from  other  sources  that  there  is  a  general  belief  in 
the  British  Government  that  the  action  of  the  Fund  and  these  consul¬ 
tations  are  an  opening  gun  in  a  Treasury  campaign  to  split  up  the 
sterling  area. 

Obviously,  all  the  right  is  not  on  one  side  in  this  matter  and  I  think 
it  is  certainly  one  of  approach  rather  than  of  substance.  But  I  do 
think  the  Department  ought  to  know  of  this  strong  feeling  in  the 
British  camp,  which  is  an  important  factor  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  developing  our  general  attitudes  and  policies  in  this  field. 

This  attitude  is  another  reason  why  I  feel  it  would  be  very  foolish 
to  press  for  a  vote  in  the  Working  Party  or  in  the  Contracting  Parties.1 

Sincerely  yours,  Winthrop  G.  Brown 


1  In  telegram  222,  to  Torquay,  December  1,  1  p.  m.,  the  Department  authorized 
the  Delegation  to  accept  the  Working  Party  report  without  a  formal  vote  on 
whether  each  Contracting  Party  supported  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
recommendations,  as  “only  a  minority  acceptance  of  US-Fund  position  .  .  . 
might  be  considered  as  rejection  of  Fund  findings  and  would  be  extremely 
damaging  GATT-Fund  relations  as  well  as  US  objectives.”  (394.31/12-150) 
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The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Session 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT  (Brown)  to  the  Acting  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy  (Teddy) 

personal  and  confidential  [Torquay,]  November  25,  1950. 

Dear  John  :  Supplementing  my  letter  of  November  23  about  the 
British  attitude  on  this  consultation  I  heard  from  John  Deutsch  yes¬ 
terday  that  Dana  Wilgress  1  had  seen  both  Sir  John  Henry  Wood  2 
and  Sir  Wilson  Smith,3  and  that  both  of  them  had  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  atmosphere  which  had  prevailed  in  the  consultation 
committee.  Fie  pointed  out  that  these  two  are  the  leaders  of  the  “co¬ 
operate  with  North  America”  school  of  thought  in  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  since  they  are  the  two  top  civil  servants  in  their  respective 
departments  it  is  nice  to  know  that  they  feel  the  atmosphere,  on  our 
part  at  least,  has  been  friendly. 

1  L.  Dana  Wilgress,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  Chairman  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

2  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

8  Sir  Henry  Wilson  Smith  (Wilson  Smith)  was  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Defence. 
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I  am  going  to  London  next  week  to  talk  about  you  know  what,  and 
hope  to  see  both  Roger  M  a  kins 4  and  Gaitskell ,5  if  it  can  be  done 
informally  and  if  the  Embassy  agrees,  and  just  tell  them  the  general 
attitude  with  which  we  have  approached  the  problem  here. 

Sincerely  yours,  Winthrop  G.  Brown 


‘Sir  Roger  Makins  was  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Office. 
6  Hugh  T.  N.  Gaitskell,  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


394.31/11-3050  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( Holmes )  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

secret  London,  November  30,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

3193.  For  Perkins,  Labouisse.  No  copies,  no  distribution.  We  and 
Batt 1  considered  it  advisable  for  Winthrop  Brown  see  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  while  in  London.  Brown,  Baldwin  visited  Gaitskell 
yesterday. 

Following  Brown’s  report  of  outcome  Torquay  consultations  re 
sterling  area  dollar  import  restrictions  Gaitskell  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  position  of  US  Government  in  matter  and  Brown’s  handling 
of  situation.  He  expressed  hope  he  could  talk  frankly  informally 
about  a  matter  which  he  considered  highly  important.  Fie  then  in¬ 
dignantly  criticized  what  he  termed  “attack  on  sterling  area”  singling 
out  for  particular  criticism  IMF  action  in  matter  which  he  called 
another  example  of  many  difficulties  which  British  had  experienced 
as  Fund  member.  When  reminded  that  US  did  not  request  drastic 
changes  in  sterling  area  restrictions  but  only  such  selective  relaxation 
as  appeared  warranted,  Gaitskell  said  that  any  weakening  of  “com¬ 
mon  criterion”  sterling  area  principle  threatened  continuance  stability 
sterling  area.  He  asked  how  any  member  sterling  area  which  might 
possess  dollar  surplus  could  materially  increase  dollar  purchases  with¬ 
out  affecting  sterling  area  dollar  pool  and  thus  adversely  affecting 
less  fortunate  members.  He  said  unless  decisions  affecting  sterling 
area  were  made  on  collective  basis  effective  management  of  area  and 
dollar  pool  would  be  impossible  and  area  would  dissolve.  He  said 
British  believed  maintenance  sterling  area  essential  and  if  “other 
countries”  had  contrary  views  they  should  say  so  frankly.  Said  criti¬ 
cism  of  sterling  area  “by  theoreticians  who  often  were  ill-informed 
about  operations  of  area”  made  more  difficult  position  of  British  who 
were  primarily  responsible  for  operating  area  and  for  maintaining 
economic  stability. 

1  William  L.  Batt,  Chief  of  ECA  Mission,  London. 
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Gaitskell  expressed  resentment  over  fact  that  while  in  Washington 
no  US  official  discussed  with  him  question  of  relaxation  sterling  area 
restrictions  or  point  at  which  UK’s  gold  dollar  reserves  would  justify 
such  relaxation  or  be  otherwise  “adequate”.  He  said  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  found  it  difficult  sometimes  to  understand  exactly  what  US 
wished  British  to  do.  They  were  urged  to  make  maximum  defense 
effort  while  maintaining  economic  stability,  and  at  same  time  were 
informed  that  gold  dollar  reserves  had  reached  point  where  no  further 
ECA  aid  was  necessary  and  sterling  area  dollar  expenditures  should 
be  increased.  This  at  time  when  British  uncertain  over  economic  im¬ 
pact  of  defense  program  and  increasingly  concerned  over  economic 
■outlook. 

With  some  irritation  Gaitskell  said  UK  must  be  permitted  handle 
sterling  area  problem  as  it  saw  fit,  as  UK  bore  primary  responsibility 
in  matter.  He  said  no  outside  pressure  to  relax  sterling  area  restric¬ 
tions  was  needed  as  there  was  “sufficient  pressure  from  inside  area”. 
He  said  no  one,  certainly  no  member  British  Government,  liked  these 
restrictions ;  that  increased  dollar  imports  would  have  strong  political 
appeal  in  UK  and  elsewhere  but  it  was  his  duty  as  Chancellor  to  resist 
any  proposal  which  UK  could  not  now  afford.  He  recognized  that  real 
problem  is  to  find  proper  balance  between  necessary  volume  of  reserves 
and  volume  imports  which  sterling  area  could  afford  and  said  this 
problem  was  receiving  his  constant  attention. 

While  apologetic  about  vehemence  his  remarks  Gaitskell  said  he 
was  obliged  to  express  frankly  his  feelings  about  matter.  Because  of 
his  special  responsibilities  Gaitskell  might  be  expected  to  be  more 
disturbed  about  situation  than  other  Ministers  but  there  is  no  reason 
believe  his  attitude  not  shared  by  government  in  general. 

During  interview  Gaitskell  repeatedly  referred  to  very  serious  raw 
materials  situation.  He  said  unless  most  acute  commodity  problem 
were  relieved  soon  considerable  unemployment  would  develop,  defense 
production  would  be  hampered,  and  efforts  to  continue  increase  in 
national  product  would  be  fruitless.  In  strictest  confidence  he  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  that  adverse  turn  in  balance  payments  situation  would 
develop  within  next  six  months  or  possibly  longer  even  if  commodities 
situation  improved.  He  appeared  seriously  disturbed  over  economic 
prospects.2 


2  In  a  letter  of  December  1  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  (Thorp),  the  U.S.  Delegation  Chairman  (Brown)  wrote: 

“I  think  you  should  make  a  particular  point  of  studying  London’s  telegram 
no.  3193  of  November  30.  This  indicates  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  dealing 
with.  The  telegram  correctly  reflects  the  violence  of  the  Chancellor’s  feeling. 
He  certainly  let  us  have  it  right  from  the  shoulder  and  I  certainly  got  the 
impression  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who  should  be  dealt  with  with  the  cards, 
no  matter  how  unpleasant  they  may  be,  face  up  on  the  table.  The  thing  that 
would  be  most  calculated  to  offend  and  alienate  him  would  be  if  he  were  to 
get  any  suggestion  that  people  were  not  dealing  with  him  completely  frankly.” 
(Lot  57D284,  Box  165,  Folder  “Balance  of  Payments”) 
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Sent  Department  3193,  repeated  information  Paris  1053  for  Katz, 
Woods;  Torquay  104  for  Brown.  Department  pass  EC  A/ Washington 
for  Foster,  Bissell ;  Treasury  for  Martin. 

Holmes 
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Press  Statement  of  December  13 , 1950 
Announcement  be  Torquay  Conference 

One  of  the  principal  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  their  Fifth  Session 
now  going  on  at  Torquay,  England,  was  consultations  by  the  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  with  the  Governments  of  Australia,  Ceylon,  Chile.  India, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  United  Kingdom 
with  respect  to  their  import  restrictions.  These  consultations  have  now 
been  concluded.  The  results  are  summarized  in  the  following 
announcement  made  today  at  Torquay  by  the  Contracting  Parties. 

“Under  Item  8  of  the  Agenda,  consultations  were  held  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Australia,  Ceylon,  Chile,  India,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  respect  to  their 
import  restrictions  in  accordance  with  Article  XII :  4 (5)  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement.  In  accordance  with  Article  XV  (2)  of  the  Agreement, 
the  Contracting  Parties  also  consulted  with  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund. 

There  was  a  full  and  frank  discussion  between  the  Contracting 
Parties,  the  consulting  countries  and  the  Fund,  in  which  full  informa¬ 
tion  was  presented  and  views  and  opinions  were  freely  expressed. 

During  the  course  of  the  consultations,  the  representatives  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  Cuba,  Canada  and  the  United  States  expressed  the  view  that 
the  time  had  come  when,  with  all  due  caution  in  the  light  of  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  present  situation,  a  progressive  relaxation  of  the 
hard  currency  import  restrictions  of  Australia,  Ceylon,  New  Zealand, 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  United  Kingdom  might  bes;in.  This  view 
was  based  upon  their  analysis  of  the  favorable  current  situation  of 
these  countries  and  of  the  prospects  in  the  coming  year.  Based  upon  its 
analysis  made  available  to  the  Contracting  Parties,  the  Fund  expressed 
the  opinion  that  such  relaxation  would  be  feasible  in  these  cases  but 
should  be  undertaken  with  due  caution  in  the  light  of  present  un¬ 
certainties.  The  representatives  of  Australia,  Ceylon,  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  Kingdom  expressed  the  opinion  that  although  the  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  of  the  sterling  area  had  markedly  improved,  these  views 
gave  undue  weight  to  the  favorable  factors  in  the  developments  of 
the  past  12  months  and  that  insufficient  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
adverse  factors  operating  in  the  present  situation,  the  full  force  of 
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which  would  not  be  felt  until  1951.  The  representatives  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom  referred  in  particular  to  the 
new  responsibilities  which  would  be  undertaken  under  the  current 
rearmament  programs. 

No  suggestion  was  made  during  the  consultations  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  Chile,  India  or  Pakistan  to  engage  in  any  further  gen¬ 
eral  relaxation  of  their  restrictions  on  imports  from  the  dollar  area, 
and  the  Fund  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  no  further  relaxations  in 
the  case  of  these  countries  were  feasible  in  the  present  circumstances. 

The  consultations  accomplished  a  useful  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  opinion,  and  the  representatives  of  those  governments  whose 
restrictions  were  the  subject  of  the  consultations  said  that  they  had 
taken  full  note  of  the  views  expressed  by  other  Contracting  Parties 
and  that  these  views  would  be  conveyed  to  their  governments  for  their 
consideration.” 


IV.  CONCERN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  REGARDING  THE  RE¬ 
NEWAL  BY  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT;  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DECISION  CONCERNING  THE  PROPOSED  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  TRADE  ORGANIZATION  (ITO) 

Editorial  Note 

In  1950  a  number  of  organizational  questions  arose  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign  policy  regarding  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  :  the  question  of  the  status 
of  China  and  the  eventual  withdrawal  from  GATT  by  the  Republic 
of  China ;  United  States  interest  in  possible  participation  by  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  GATT ;  questions  relating  to  a  possible  accession  to  GATT 
by  Switzerland ;  a  group  of  interrelated  problems  tied  to  the  impend¬ 
ing  accession  to  GATT  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  and 
United  States  interest  in  having  a  Japanese  Government  observer  at 
GATT  sessions  (and  substantively,  United  States  interest  in  securing 
most-favored-nation  treatment  for  Japan).  Documentation  on  all  of 
these  issues  is  located  in  file  series  394.31  (there  is  heavy  documenta¬ 
tion  on  the  China  question) . 

Still  another  organizational  question,  that  of  the  continuing  ad¬ 
ministration  of  GATT  (inter-sessional  management) ,  was  intimately 
tied  to  the  problem  of  bringing  into  existence  the  proposed  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization,  provision  for  which  had  been  made  at 
the  Havana  Conference  in  1948.  In  respect  of  the  ITO  problem,  United 
States  policy  was  decisive,  and  selected  documents  relating  to  the 
ITO-GATT  question  are  included  herein. 
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411.0031/11-2050 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  (O’Gara)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  [Washington,]  November  13,  1950. 

Subject:  Legislative  Program  for  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
the  ITO 

Problem 

To  determine  the  position  of  the  Administration  in  the  82nd  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 1  and  the  ITO.2 

G  onsiderations 

1.  Unless  renewed,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  will  expire  on 
June  30,  1951.  The  ITO  has  languished  for  two  years  before  the 
Congress  without  effective  action.3 

2.  An  effective  trade  program  must  be  kept  going.  There  will  be 
strong  opposition  to  this  and  a  real  possibility  of  defeat.4  We  cannot 
overcome  this  opposition  and  avoid  defeat  unless  we  make  it  clear 
that  the  trade  program  is  an  essential,  indispensable  part  of  our  total 
foreign  policy. 


lThe  authority  under  which  the  United  States  Executive  entered  into  the 
G-eneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  (concluded  at  Geneva, 
October  30,  1947)  and  continued  after  1947  to  negotiate  multilaterally  within 
the  GATT  framework,  was  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat.  560),  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  943,  57  Stat.  125,  59  Stat.  410,  63 
Stat.  697).  The  basic  amendment  was  in  the  Act  of  1934,  known  popularly  as 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  In  the  1934  act,  inter  alia,  Congress 
delegated  its  authority  to  the  President  to  negotiate  trade  agreements,  and 
subsequent  acts  were  substantially  simply  “extension  acts,”  in  prolongation  of 
the  presidential  authority.  At  this  time,  the  Act  of  September  26,  1949  constituted 
the  most  recent  trade  agreements  legislation;  it  provided  for  a  two-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  presidential  authority  rather  than  the  normal  (except  for  the  1948 
act)  three-year  extension  (63  Stat.  697). 

*  For  documentation  on  the  formulation  of  the  Charter  for  the  International 
Trade  Organization  (ITO)  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment  which  met  at  Habana,  Cuba,  November  17,  1947-March  24,  1948, 
see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2,  pp.  802  ff.  For  texts  of  the  ITO  Charter, 
see  United  Nations  Doe.  ICITO/1/4  (a  document  of  the  Interim  Commission  of 
the  International  Trade  Organization  set  up  by  the  Final  Act  of  the  Habana 
Conference)  or  Department  of  State  Publication  3117  (Commercial  Policy  Series 
113),  Havana  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization  and  Related 
Documents  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1948). 

5  The  Administration  never  submitted  the  Habana  Charter  to  Congress  in  1948 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  (including  higher  priority  for  other  legislation  such  as 
the  European  Recovery  Program).  The  Executive  sent  the  ITO  Charter  to  the 
Congress  on  April  28,  1949,  together  with  a  presidential  message  asking  for 
approval  in  a  joint  resolution,  and  an  explanatory  memorandum  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  (81st  Congress,  1st  Session,  Senate  Document  No.  61). 

4  There  is  scattered  documentation  in  file  series  394.31  and  394  ITO  for  earlier 
in  the  year  1950  indicating  increasing  Administration  concern  at  growing  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  trade  agreements  program  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
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8.  An  effective  trade  program  requires : 

(a)  Renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

(b)  Passage  of  the  Customs  Simplification  Act®  (and  certain 
minor  legislation) ,  in  order  to  make  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  fully  effective. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  an  organization  in  the  field  of  trade. 

4.  The  ITO  Charter  would  have  provided  the  necessary  trade  orga¬ 
nization.  But  the  ITO  is  no  longer  a  practical  possibility.  Moreover, 
some  of  its  controversial  provisions  are  no  longer  necessary  because 
of  actions  we  have  taken  in  other  ways  (e.g.  Point  Four).6  Re- 
introduction  of  the  ITO  will  engage  us  in  fruitless  argument  and 
end  in  almost  certain  defeat  or  indefinite  delay.  Either  result  would 
be  damaging  to  foreign  policy. 

5.  The  General  Agreement— to  which  33  countries  are  parties — 
contains  the  same  basic  trade  rules  as  the  ITO,  but  has  no  organization. 
Without  an  organization  the  Agreement  will  bog  down  and  become 
unworkable.  Congressional  approval  is  required  to  establish  an 
organization. 

6.  The  choice,  therefore,  is  between  either : 

(a)  Seeking  Congressional  approval  of  both  the  ITO  and  renewal 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act ;  or 

( b )  Discarding  the  ITO  and  concentrating  our  legislative  efforts 
on  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  with  authority  to  establish 
an  organization  under  the  General  Agreement. 

7.  A  decision  is  needed  promptly.  The  parties  to  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  are  now  meeting  in  Torquay.  If  the  General  Agreement,  rather 


6  This  was  a  Department  of  the  Treasury-sponsored  bill  which  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  1,  1950,  by  Representative  Robert  L. 
Doughton,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  Department 
of  State  strongly  supported  the  proposed  legislation,  for  reasons  of  general 
policy  stated  in  a  letter  of  February  8,  1950  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (Pace)  : 

“.  .  .  For  many  years  a  cardinal  objective  of  the  foreign  economic  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  been  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  trade  barriers.  One 
important  aspect  of  this  problem  relates  to  the  simplification  of  customs  pro¬ 
cedures.  In  a  number  of  international  conferences  leading  to  the  formulation  of 
the  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization  and  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  representatives  of  this  Government  took  the  lead  in 
preparing  and  supporting  measures  for  the  simplification  of  customs  procedures. 

“All  of  the  amendments  to  existing  laws  proposed  by  the  customs  bill  are 
consistent  with  the  ITO  Charter  and  some  of  them  would  be  required  in  order 
to  carry  out  certain  of  our  international  obligations  arising  from  membership 
in  the  ITO  and  in  order  to  make  fully  effective  certain  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  which  is  now  being  applied  on  a  provisional 
basis.  Some  of  the  proposed  amendments  are  needed  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Annex  9  of  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation.”  (Lot  57D284,  Box  161,  Folder  “Customs  Procedures”) 

An  annex  was  attached  to  this  letter,  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  drafted 
in  the  Ofllce  of  International  Trade  Policy  on  January  31,  1950,  which  described 
in  some  detail  specific  changes  included  in  the  proposed  customs  simplification 
act. 

6  For  documentation  on  the  Point  IV  program,  see  pp.  846  ff. 
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than  the  ITO,  is  to  become  the  organization  in  the  trade  field,  the 
U.S.  delegation  at  Torquay  must  be  instructed  so  that  the  form  of  an 
organization  can  be  worked  out  internationally  now  (without  commit¬ 
ment)  for  Congressional  consideration  later. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  ITO  be  discarded. 

2.  That,  in  seeking  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the 
Administration  press  for  authority  to  establish  an  organization  under 
the  General  Agreement.  (The  form  and  extent  of  the  authority  which 
should  be  sought  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  will  be  the  subject  of 
later  recommendations.) 

3.  That  the  Administration  also  press  for  passage  of  the  Customs 
Simplification  Act,  and  certain  minor  legislation,  in  order  to  make 
the  General  Agreement  fully  effective. 

4.  That  the  Administration’s  decision  on  the  foregoing  be  kept 
strictly  confidential  pending  discussion  of  the  whole  program  with 
the  appropriate  Congressional  leaders. 

A  draft  memorandum  to  the  President  setting  forth  these  recom¬ 
mendations  and  the  reasons  for  them  is  attached.  (Tab  A)  7 


7  Not  attached,  but  see  the  Secretary  of  State’s  memorandum  to  the  President, 
November  20,  infra. 


394-ITO/12-S50 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 

secret  [Washington,]  November  20, 1950. 

I  believe  the  Administration  must  reach  a  decision  soon  on  its 
legislative  program  in  the  82nd  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the  Charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization. 

The  authority  to  make  tariff  concessions  under  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  is  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  12, 1951.  Hearings  have  been 
held  on  the  ITO  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  but  no 
action  will  have  been  taken  by  the  end  of  the  present  session. 

Our  trade  program  has  been  to  other  countries  both  a  symbol  and 
a  test  of  our  intentions.  It  has  been  a  symbol  of  American  leadership 
in  world  economic  improvement  through  the  better  use  of  human 
and  material  resources.  It  has  been  a  test  of  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  do  its  part  in  making  that  improvement  possible. 

The  expansion  of  trade  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  total  effort 
to  create  strength  and  unity  in  the  free  world.  Freer  trade,  economic 
development  and  foreign  assistance  form  together  the  economic  in¬ 
strument  through  which  we  hope  to  build  up  the  military  strength 
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of  the  free  countries  and  offer  to  their  people  the  hope  for  economic 
progress  on  which  that  strength  greatly  depends.  The  Gordon  Gray 
report  rightly  emphasizes  the  critical  importance  of  our  taking  the 
offensive  in  the  economic  and  social  field  if  our  total  foreign  policy 
is  to  succeed. 

It  is  in  this  framework,  and  with  this  sense  of  urgency,  that  I  believe 
we  must  face  the  legislative  problems  that  will  confront  us  in  carrying 
forward  our  commercial  policy  program  in  the  82nd  Congress. 

In  order  to  keep  the  trade  program  going,  we  need  from  Congress 
essentially  two  things : 

1.  Authority  to  continue  the  process  of  reducing  tariffs  and  trade 
barriers  and  eliminating  discriminations. 

2.  Authority  to  participate  with  other  countries  in  establishing  an 
international  forum  for  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  trade  prob¬ 
lems  and  disputes. 

The  first  would  be  substantially  provided  by  the  renewal,  in  some 
form,  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and 
by  the  passage  of  the  Customs  Simplification  Act.  Recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  form  in  which  the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  should  be  sought,  including  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  au¬ 
thority  to  make  tariff  concessions,  will  be  submitted  to  you  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  other  interested  agencies  of  the  Government  and 
with  selected  members  of  Congress. 

The  second  essential  element — an  international  trade  forum— 
would  have  been  provided  by  the  Charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  ITO  is  no  longer  a  practical  possibility. 
Reintroduction  of  the  ITO  Charter  in  the  next  Congress  would  mean 
either  rejection  of  the  Charter  outright  or  an  indefinite  delay  in 
getting  it  established.  Either  of  these  results  would  be  damaging  to 
our  foreign  policy. 

The  need  for  a  trade  organization,  however,  is  a  matter  of  urgency. 
The  international  administration  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
will  bog  down  unless  we  can  set  up  a  permanent  international  body, 
with  an  established  secretariat,  to  handle  the  many  disputes  and 
problems  which  arise  in  the  trade  field.  As  you  know,  the  principal 
trade  agreement  which  we  have  concluded  under  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  is  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Thirty- 
three  governments  are  at  present  parties  to  the  General  Agreement, 
and  after  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  now  going  on  at  Torquay, 
England,  the  participating  governments  will  number  about  forty. 
Yet,  as  we  have  made  clear  to  the  Congress,  the  General  Agreement  is 
in  no  legal  sense  an  organization.  It  has  no  Executive  Board,  which 
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is  essential  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  business.  Its  secretariat  is  bor¬ 
rowed  and  with  no  permanent  tenure.  It  has  no  relationships  with  the 
United  Nations  and  only  informal  and  unsatisfactory  relationships 
with  certain  specialized  agencies  of  the  UN.  The  large  number  of 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  can  meet  only  at  long  intervals  and 
urgent  business  must  wait  or  go  undone.  Because  of  this  situation 
there  is  real  danger  that  the  General  Agreement  may  become 
unworkable. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  move  our  trade  program  for¬ 
ward  in  a  positive  way  we  must  now  change  our  tactics.  We  should 
drop  the  ITO  and  instead  we  should  seek  from  Congress,  in  connection 
with  the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  authority  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate  international  organization 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Legislative  au¬ 
thority  is  needed  for  this  purpose  because  of  assurances  given  to 
Congress  by  the  Administration  that  the  General  Agreement  is  not 
an  international  organization. 

Participation  in  an  organization  under  the  General  Agreement 
would  not  require  the  vesting  in  the  organization  of  any  substantive 
powers  over  and  above  the  powers  which  already  reside  in  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  to  the  General  Agreement.  These  powers  include  primarily 
the  power  to  interpret  the  Agreement,  to  administer  those  provisions 
of  the  Agreement  under  which  individual  governments  may  be  re¬ 
leased  from  specific  obligations  under  defined  circumstances,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  parties  to  the  Agreement.  The  organi¬ 
zation  should  become  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  General  Agreement  should  also  be  made  definitively  effective. 
Today  it  is  in  force  only  provisionally,  i.e.  its  provisions  apply  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  Executive  authority  has  power  to  apply  them  with¬ 
out  any  change  in  existing  legislation.  Since  certain  provisions  of  our 
laws  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement 
we  cannot  make  the  Agreement  fully  effective  until  these  laws  are 
changed.  The  United  States  would  be  in  a  position  to  apply  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  definitively  and  make  it  fully  effective  if  Congress 
passed  the  Customs  Simplification  Act,  repealed  the  so-called  “manu¬ 
facturing  clause”  of  the  United  States  Copyright  Law  and  repealed 
the  prohibition  on  exports  of  tobacco  seed  contained  in  the  Tobacco 
Seed  and  Plant  Exportation  Act  of  1940. 

If  Congress  takes  these  actions,  we  will  have  managed  to  make 
effective,  or  potentially  effective,  in  one  way  or  another,  substantially 
all  of  the  major  parts  of  the  ITO  Charter: 

1.  The  purposes  of  Chapter  II  of  the  Charter,  relating  to  full 
employment,  are  now  being  effectively  carried  out  through  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council. 
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2.  The  purposes  of  Chapter  III,  relating  to  economic  development 
and  reconstruction  are  being  fulfilled  through  the  Point  Four  pro¬ 
gram,  through  our  program  of  commercial  treaties  with  under¬ 
developed  countries,  and  through  the  economic  development  clauses 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

3.  The  commercial  policy  rules  of  Chapter  IV  are  incorporated  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

4.  The  provisions  of  Chapter  V,  looking  toward  international  action 
against  restrictive  business  practices,  might  be  added  to  the  General 
Agreement  later,  after  an  organization  is  established. 

5.  Chapter  VI,  which  provides  rules  for  commodity  agreements, 
has  been  in  effect  since  1947  under  an  Economic  and  Social  Council 
resolution  and  can  be  added  to  the  General  Agreement  under  the 
presently  existing  legal  powers  of  the  parties  to  the  Agreement  with¬ 
out  further  Congressional  authority. 

6.  The  purposes  of  Chapter  VII,  which  deals  with  organizational 
matters,  would  be  met  by  the  new  organization  under  the  General 
Agreement. 

The  proposal  to  establish  an  organization  under  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  will  meet  with  opposition  from  some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
ITO.  But  it  is  likely  to  be  supported,  with  conviction,  by  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
trade-agreements  program.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
influential  groups  which  have  opposed  the  ITO,  such  as  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  and  some  members  of  Congress,  would  sup¬ 
port  the  addition  of  appropriate  organizational  provisions  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  if  the  ITO  were  withdrawn. 

In  any  event,  the  trade-agreements  program  is  likely  to  mean  a 
major  battle  in  the  Congress.  To  get  through  unimpaired  it  must  be 
presented  as  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the  broad  international 
objective  of  strengthening  the  free  world  through  an  expanding  world 
economy.  This  can  help  to  float  the  program  over  the  shoals  of  the 
opposition  of  individual  protectionist  groups. 

It  is  important  that  you  make  an  early  decision  on  the  proposal 
to  drop  the  ITO  and  establish  an  organization  under  the  General 
Agreement.  The  5th  Session  of  the  parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  now  meeting  in  Torquay,  England.  This 
session  will  be  over  in  December.  If  the  course  of  action  outlined 
above  is  to  be  adopted,  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  5th  Ses¬ 
sion  should  be  informed  immediately  in  order  that  it  may  work  out 
promptly  with  the  other  parties  to  the  Agreement  the  form  of  a  suit¬ 
able  organization  under  the  Agreement.  Some  measure  of  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  on  this  question  must  be  reached  now  so  that  concrete 
proposals  can  be  available  for  discussion  with  Congress  early  in  the 
next  session. 
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Recommendations 

1.  That  the  ITO  not  be  reintroduced  and  that  the  trade-agreements 
legislation  to  be  submitted  to  the  82nd  Congress  include  provision 
for  participation  by  the  United  States  in  an  appropriate  organization 
(including  an  Executive  Board  and  a  permanent  secretariat)  to  be 
established  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

2.  That  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  5th  Session  of  the 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  be  authorized  immediately  to 
arrange  for  the  introduction  of  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
an  appropriate  organization  under  the  Agreement,  on  the  under- 
standing  that  such  arrangements  would  be  subject  to  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  by  governments  at  the  6th  Session  to  be  held  in  July  1951, 
i,e.  after  Congressional  consideration  of  the  matter. 

3.  That  the  Customs  Simplification  Act  be  reintroduced,  and  that 
legislation  be  proposed  for  repealing  the  manufacturing  clause  and 
the  prohibition  on  exports  of  tobacco  seed,  with  a  view  to  definitive 
application  of  the  General  Agreement  by  the  United  States  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

4.  That  the  decision  on  the  foregoing  recommendations  be  kept 
strictly  confidential  pending  consultation  with  Congressional  leaders. 

Dean  A  cut,  son 


Secretary’s  Memoranda,  Lot  53D444,  Box  417 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  [Washington,]  November  21,  1950. 

Cabinet  Notes 

Item  2 — Position  of  the  Administration  on  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Program  and  the  ITO  Charter  in  the  82nd  Congress 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  O’Gara’s  memorandum  to  me  of  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  I  forwarded  yesterday  to  the  President  the  memorandum 
entitled  “Position  of  the  Administration  on  the  Eeciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Program  and  the  ITO  Charter  in  the  82nd  Congress.” 
The  President  read  the  memorandum  and  sent  me  word  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  him  to  have  me  raise  this  at  the  Cabinet  meeting. 
Accordingly  I  did  so,  explaining  that  I  was  taking  this  method  of 
getting  Cabinet  discussion  rather  than  inter-departmental  clearance 
at  lower  levels  in  order  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  public  discussion 
at  this  point. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  matter,  I  made  the  recommendations 
contained  in  Air.  O’Gara’s  memorandum.  The  President  asked  for  an 
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expression  of  views  by  all  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Secretary  Sawyer 
was  absent.  Mr.  Foley  for  the  Treasury,  Secretary  Chapman  for 
Interior,  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Tobin,  Mr.  Brannan,  all 
expressed  their  concurrence.  The  other  members  had  no  comments  to. 
make.1 

Mr.  Brannan  and  Mr.  Tobin  hoped  that  our  action  in  dropping  the 
ITO  could  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  appear  to  yield  ground  to 
the  opposition. 

Mr.  Steelman  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  use  this  willing¬ 
ness  to  abandon  the  ITO  in  order  to  gain  some  concessions  from  some 
of  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who  might  otherwise  dis¬ 
approve  our  Trade  Agreements  Program.  He  said  that  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  we  would  find  considerable  opposition  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  President  authorized  me  to. 
go  forward  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  made.  I  told  him  that 
we  would  keep  in  touch  with  him  and  with  Mr.  Steelman  on  the 
development  of  our  discussions. 

I  am  not  clear  from  the  recommendations  made  to  me  by  the  De¬ 
partment  whether  the  Department  will  now  go  forward  with  Con¬ 
gressional  discussions  or  whether  it  wishes  discussion  through  the 
White  House.2 


1  The  persons  named  in  this  paragraph  are,  in  the  order  mentioned :  Charles 
Sawyer,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Edward  H.  Foley,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  W.  Averell  Har¬ 
riman,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President;  John  R.  Steelman,  The  Assistant  to 
the  President ;  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  Secretary  of  Labor ;  and  Charles  F.  Brannan, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

3  Circulated  to  Mr.  O’Gara,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  (McFall),  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  (Nitze),  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  (Webb). 


394.31/12-450:  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  ancl  Consular  Offices 1 

confidential  Washington,  December  4,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

Circular  229.  In  next  few  days,  probably  Wed  Dec  6,  White  House 
will  issue  statement  along  fol  lines : 

Begin  statement.  Pres  has  decided  ask  for  legislative  auth  to  increase 
effectiveness  of  US  participation  in  GATT.  Proposal  to  authorize  US 
participation  in  ITO  will  not  be  reintroduced  in  Congress. 

Now  more  important  than  ever  that  economic  unity  of  free  world 
be  strengthened  and  causes  of  commercial  friction  among  friendly 


1  Circulated  to  38  posts  and  the  U.S.  Delegation  at  Torquay.  The  Torquay  Dele¬ 
gation  had  been  notified  immediately  on  November  21  of  the  President’s  decision 
by  teletype  conversation  which  was  confirmed  by  telegram  191  (to  Torquay), 

November  21,  7  p.  m.,  394.31/11-2150. 
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countries  eliminated.  In  view  of  problems  facing  US  Congress  and 
other  legislatures  under  present  conditions,  clear  that  this  objective 
must  be  achieved  by  programs  with  best  chance  of  early  results. 

For  US,  this  means  that  trade  agreement  program  must  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  administration  of  GATT  strengthened.  GATT  is  first 
multi-nation  trade  agreement,  a  landmark  m  internatl  commercial 
relations.  GATT  has  achieved  remarkable  results  in  trade  barrier 
reduction,  while  suffering  under  serious  handicaps.  Handicaps  in¬ 
clude  lack  of  permanent  Secretariat,  lack  of  continuing  intersessional 
machinery,  present  provisional  nature  of  application  by  govts.  These 
handicaps  must  be  removed,  and  a  small  organization  organized  on  a 
flexible  basis  created. 

For  US,  virtually  all  changes  in  legislation  required  for  definitive 
application  of  GATT  are  embodied  in  Customs  Simplification  Act, 
introduced  in  81st  Congress.  This  legislation,  together  with  certain 
other  proposed  changes  in  law,  will  be  resubmitted  to  82nd  Congress 
to  make  definitive  application  possible.  End  statement. 

Request  you  immed  inform  appropriate  officials  of  govt  to  which 
accredited  of  US  decision  and  reasons  therefor,  and  report  reactions. 

In  addition  to  above,  you  may  wish  stress:  (a)  necessity  at  this 
time  to  avoid  prolonged  period  consideration  by  legislatures  various 
countries,  which  wld  be  necessary  prior  to  ITO  adoption;  (5)  undesir¬ 
ability  launching  new  large-scale  internatl  organizations  at  this  time ; 
(e)  fact  that  passage  of  time  has  rendered  some  details  of  ITO 
obsolete  and  others  unnecessary  by  reason  of  work  of  other  internatl 
organizations. 

At  your  discretion,  you  may  supplement  statement  above  by  ob¬ 
servation  that  this  decision  in  no  wise  to  be  construed  as  abandon¬ 
ment  of  US  support  for  any  of  basic  principles  underlying  ITO.  US 
continues  to  support  these  objectives.  Full  employment  objective  being 
handled  through  ECOSOC.  Stimulation  of  internatl  investment 
and  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  proceeding  on  important  scale 
through  Point  IV,  Exlm  Bank,  Internatl  Bank,  bilateral  FOIST 
treaties,  certain  ECA  programs.  ITO  Charter  rules  on  commodity 
agreements  are  in  effect  on  interim  basis  through  ECOSOC  resolu¬ 
tion.  US  will  continue  to  press,  in  cooperation  with  other  countries, 
for  prevention  of  cartel  practices. 

Pis  request  confidential  treatment  this  info  until  White  House 
release. 

Acheson 

394.31/12-450  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth 
Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT ,  at  Torquay 

confidential  Washington,  December  I,  1950—7  p.  m. 

236.  For  Brown  from  Leddy.  Fol  represents  Dept  position  re 
organizational  arrangements  for  GATT.  Since  discussions  commence 
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Wed,  no  inter-agency  clearance  being  attempted  here.  Suggest  you 
obtain  appropriate  clearance  in  Del  at  Torquay. 

Summary  recommendations  fol : 

1.  US  shld  seek  adoption  of  WP  report  setting  out  the  organiza¬ 
tional  proposals  below  in  form  of  an  outline.  Report  shld  not  contain 
any  full  text  of  organizational  provisions. 

2.  WP  report  shld  contain  fol  recommendations : 

(a)  That  there  be  established  under  the  General  Agreement  an 
organization  which,  in  general,  wlcl  exercise  functions  and  powers  of 
CP’s  as  now  provided  for  in  GATT. 

(b)  That  the  organization  shld  be  set  up  in  such  a  form  as  wld 
entitle  it  to  become  a  “specialized  agency”  of  UN,  competent  to  enter 
into  relationships  with  ECOSOC. 

(c)  That  the  organization  shld  be  set  up  by  such  form  of  internatl 
agreement  as  may  be  necessary  to  qualify  it  as  a  “specialized  agency”, 
preference  being  given  to  form  least  likely  create  procedural  or  other 
delays  in  adherence  to  new  organization  by  present  CP’s. 

(cl)  CP’s  shld  exercise  all  functions  and  powers  not  assigned  by 
them  to  Exec  Board. 

(e)  Functions  and  powers  to  be  assigned  by  CP’s  to  the  Exec  Board 
shld  include  fol : 

(i)  In  general,  to  make  recommendations  to  CP’s  on  any  matter 
on  which  action  by  CP’s  is  required  or  appropriate  under  GATT. 

(ii)  To  initiate  and  conduct  consultations  under  Arts  XII, 
XIII,  XIV  and  XVI  and  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  CP’s. 

(iii)  To  consider  applications  under  Art  XVIII  and  make 
recommendations  to  CP’s. 

(iv)  To  impleinent  Art  XV,  paras  1,  2  and  3  and  to  administer 
Art  XV,  paras  7  and  8. 

(v)  To  expedite  consultations  between  individual  CP’s,  e.g., 
as  provided  for  in  Arts  XVI,  XIX (2),  XXII,  XXIII(l),  and 
XXVII. 

(vi)  To  convene  special  sessions  of  CP’s.  (Note:  It  may  be 
desirable  to  lodge  this  power  in  Chairman.) 

(vii)  To  conduct  telegraphic  polls  in  special  cases. 

(viii)  To  negot  agreements  of  relationship  with  ECOSOC  and 
other  specialized  agencies.  (Note :  Such  agreements,  however,  will 
have  to  be  approved  by  CP’s.) 

(ix)  To  make  recommendations  to  CP’s  with  respect  to  annual 
budget  and,  generally,  with  regard  to  administration  of 
organization. 

(x)  To  perform  any  specific  action  or  exercise  any  specific  func¬ 
tion  as  may  be  expressly  assigned  to  Board  by  CP’s  at  any  regular 
or  special  session,  provided,  hoivever,  that  CP’s  shall  not  delegate 
to  Board  other  than  on  a  case-by-case  basis  the  power  to  take 
decisions  on  any  matter  on  which  GATT  expressly  requires  a 
vote  by  CP’s. 

(/)  Exec  Board  shld  consist  of  reps  of  not  less  than  12  and  not  more 
than  15  of  CP’s.  Selection  of  such  reps  shld  be  governed  by  three 
considerations : 
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(i)  Shld  include  members  of  principal  importance  in  field  of 
trade,  which  shld  be  permanent  members  of  Board ;  _ 

(ii)  Shld  be  representative  of  different  geographic  areas;  and 

(iii)  Shld  be  representative  of  countries  representing  different 
types  of  economy  or  degrees  of  economic  development  to  be  found 
within  membership  of  organization. 

(g)  Secretariat  shld  be  headed  by  Exec  Sec  who  shld  be  named 
by  Board. 

( h )  Exec  Board  shld  meet  on  call  of  Chairman  or  Exec  Sec. 

( i )  Contributions  of  each  CP  to  expenses  of  organization,  incl  tariff 
negots,  shld  be  based  upon  importance  of  each  CP  in  internatl  trade. 

(j)  Seat  of  organization  shld  be  at  (London,  Paris,  or  Geneva,  in 
that  order  of  preference) . 

[Leddy] 

Acheson 


394.31/12-550  :  Telegram 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Session 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT  {Brown)  to  the  Secretary  of 
State 

confidential  Torquay,  December  5, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

251.  Plave  advised  representatives  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Chile,  Cuba,  France,  India,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  UK, 
Sweden,  Greece,  South  Africa,  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil  impending 
decision  ITO.  All  accepted  in  good  part  without  surprise  and  haiTe 
agreed  consider  Canadian  proposal  on  basis  recommendation  for  action 
by  CP’s  next  session.1  All  also  agreed  inappropriate  have  any  Article 
XXIX  action  this  session.2 


Brown 


1  At  the  time  the  Contracting  Parties  received  the  news  of  the  December  6 
Washington  announcement  regarding  the  ITO,  they  were  considering  a  Canadian 
proposal  introduced  as  a  nonagenda  item  on  October  25,  “Arrangements  for 
the  Continuing  Administration  of  the  General  Agreement”  (Doc.  GATT/CP.5/ 
11)  ;  substantially  the  Canadians  proposed  a  permanent  committee  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  discharge  of  inter-sessional  business  and  otherwise  perform 
the  duties  of  a  permanent  secretariat.  Discussion  of  the  Canadian  statement 
occurred  on  December  7  and  8  in  plenary  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties, 
and  interest  was  greatly  heightened  in  the  proposal  by  the  United  States 
announcement  of  December  6.  On  December  8  the  CP’s  decided  to  set  up  a 
working  party  (“L”),  composed  of  12  members,  to  study  the  matter.  The  Working 
Party  composed  a  study  and  report  on  an  urgent  basis,  submitting  it  to  the 
Contracting  Parties  on  December  15  (Doc.  GATT/CP.5/49,  15  December  1950). 
In  general,  the  Report  endorsed  the  Canadian  proposal  and  specifically  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  both  a  standing  committee  and  a  permanent 
secretariat.  The  Contracting  Parties  voted  on  December  16  to  transmit  the 
Report  to  their  respective  governments,  with  a  view  to  fuller  consideration  by 
the  Contracting  Parties  at  their  Sixth  Session  (to  convene  September  17,  1951) 
(Doc.  GATT/CP.5/SR.  25,  Lot  57D284,  Box  111). 

a  Article  XXIX  provided  inter  alia  that  “.  .  .  If  at  any  time  the  Havana 
Charter  should  cease  to  be  in  force,  the  contracting  parties  shall  meet  as  soon 
as  practicable  thereafter  to  agree  whether  this  Agreement  shall  be  supple¬ 
mented,  amended  or  maintained.  .  .  .” 
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V.  UNITED  STATES  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  TARIFF  NEGOTIATING 
CONFERENCE  CONVENED  AT  TORQUAY,  ENGLAND,  SEPTEMBER  28, 
1950  (“THE  THIRD  ROUND”) 

394.31/8-1150 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  James  H.  Lewis  of  the  Division 

of  Commercial  Policy 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  August  11,  1950. 

Subject:  British  Proposal  for  Unilateral  Tariff  Reduction  by  the 
United  States  at  Torquay 

Participants :  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  Counselor,  British  Embassy 

Mr.  K.  R.  C.  Pridham,  Third  Secretary,  British 
Embassy 
Mr.  Teddy,  ITP 
Mr.  Vernon,  CP 
Mr.  Lewis,  BNA 

The  British  representatives  called  at  our  request.  Mr.  Leddy  said 
that  in  view  of  the  doubts  which  appeared  to  exist  about  the  U.S. 
attitude  toward  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir  Leslie  Rowan  on  July  7 
(See  CTC  D-l/13)1  we  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  a  some¬ 
what  fuller  explanation  of  our  position.  He  then  gave  Mr.  Bums  a 
copy  of  the  attached  informal  memorandum. 

After  reading  the  memorandum,  Mr.  Burns  said  he  thought  there 
were  two  separate  issues  involved,  (1)  the  immediate  question  of  what 
was  to  be  done  at  Torquay,  and  (2)  the  question  whether  the  policy 
as  stated  in  Mr.  Leddy’s  memorandum  was  as  sensible  as  it  seemed 
to  be  in  1945.  On  the  first  point,  he  felt  both  sides  were  tending  to 
exaggerate  the  views  of  the  other — the  U.K.  had  not  suggested  uni¬ 
lateral  tariff  reduction  tout  court ,  but  the  U.K.  did  consider  that 
it  would  be  consonant  with  the  position  taken  in  last  September’s 
tripartite  conversations  “if  a  considerable  part  of  the  concessions 


1  Not  printed.  At  a  meeting  between  United  States,  British,  and  Canadian  finan¬ 
cial  experts  in  Washington  on  July  7,  1950,  which  this  document  records,  Sir 
Leslie  Rowan,  the  British  spokesman,  had  indicated  the  strong  British  hope  that 
at  the  forthcoming  Torquay  meeting  the  United  States  would  grant  substantial 
and  at  least  in  part  unmatched  tariff  reductions  as  a  contribution  to  the  general 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  balance  of  payments  imbalance  between  the  sterling 
and  dollar  areas.  The  July  7  meeting  was  one  of  a  series  in  continuance  of  tri¬ 
partite  consultations  between  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Canada  agreed 
upon  by  the  three  countries  in  their  Joint  Communique  of  September  12,  1949, 
terminating  their  talks  at  Washington,  September  7-12,  1949,  in  which  they  ex¬ 
amined  trade  and  financial  relationships  between  the  sterling  and  dollar  areas 
(for  text  of  the  Joint  Communique,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September 
26,  1949,  pp.  473  ff. ;  for  documentation  on  the  Washington  Tripartite  Talks,  see 
Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  iv,  pp.  799  ff.  Sir  Leslie  asserted  at  this  July  7  meet¬ 
ing  that  the  United  Kingdom  felt  that  the  forthcoming  Torquay  tariff  negotia¬ 
tions  would  be  a  major  test  of  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  the  Joint  Communique  of 
September  12,  1949.  The  United  States  reaction  and  point  of  view  are  printed  be¬ 
low.  (Doc.  CTC  D-l/13,  July  7,  1950,  International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284, 
Box  138,  Folder  “UK  1950  TN/8100/Preliminary  Negotiations”) 
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Granted  by  the  TJ.S.  at  Torquay  were  not  counterbalanced  by  U.K. 
concessions”.  The  TJ.Iv.  intended  to  “play  along  and  would  make  some 
concessions  but  its  main  interest  would  be  in  “making  the  program 
work”  rather  than  in  buying  market  values  in  concessions  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Burns  added  that  the  September  discussions  had 
certainly  been  taken  by  other  people  at  least  to  mean  that  creditor 
nations  would  reduce  their  tariffs  faster  than  debtor  nations. 

Mr.  Leddy  pointed  out  that  conditions  today  were  not  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  than  they  had  been  in  1947  or  1945.  The  imbalance  of  payments 
situation  had  been  clearly  recognized  at  that  time,  as  evidenced  by  the 
GATT-ITO  exceptions  for  quantitative  restrictions.  The  U.K.  was 
now  asking  the  U.S.  to  go  even  farther  and  accept  the  argument  that 
it  was  justifiable  for  a  debtor  country  to  maintain  restrictions  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  balance-of -payments  restrictions.  He  asked  how  under  such 
a  situation  it  would  be  possible  to  achieve  the  results  we  had  been 
trying  to  reach. 

Mr.  Burns  said  that  when  the  loan  agreement  and  GATT-ITO  had 
been  drafted  neither  of  us  had  realized  how  difficult  it  was  going  to 
be  to  put  their  provisions  into  effect  (e.g.,  the  convertibility  problem 
in  1945).  He  thought  that  last  September  it  had  been  shown  that  the 
struggle  would  be  difficult  and  long,  that  progress  would  be  slower  than 
expected,  and  that  there  was  need  for  faster  action  on  one  side.  The 
U.K.  had  taken  the  extreme  action  of  devaluation,  but  could  not  be 
expected  to  contemplate  continued  devaluations  and  the  resultant 
forcing  down  of  its  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Vernon  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  U.S.  advocacy  of 
reducing  tariffs  and  preferences  that  looked  toward  such  a  result.  On 
the  contrary  the  U.S.  had  been  stressing  the  need  for  improved  tech¬ 
nological  methods  and  greater  productivity.  Discussing  the  use  of 
quantitative  restrictions  he  pointed  out  that  at  the  Fourth  Session  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  the  U.K.  had  agreed  that  all  possible  pressure 
would  be  put  on  U.K.  industry  to  lessen  its  reliance  or  assumption  of 
reliance  on  protection  from  such  restrictions. 

Mr.  Burns  agreed  but  said  the  dispute  was  over  the  question  of 
timing.  The  U.K.  did  not  like  QR’s  as  protective  measures,  but  they 
inevitably  became  such  in  the  eyes  of  the  industries  affected.  If  a 
country  moved  away  from  tariffs  and  preferences  it  would  find  its 
industries  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  need  for  QR’s.  Mr.  Leddy 
said  that  U.K.  industry  must  be  aware  that  the  U.K.  is  committed  to 
remove  the  balance-of-payments  QR’s.  Mr.  Burns  asked  whether  we 
had  seen  the  reports  of  the  violent  reactions  which  had  been  expressed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  possible  tariff  reductions 
at  Torquay.  Mr.  Leddy  pointed  out  that  we  had  the  same  sort  of 
problem  in  the  U.S.  Mr.  Leddy  went  on  to  say  that  he  frankly  did  not 
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see  how  the  U.S.  could  move  in  the  right  direction  unless  there  was 
cooperation  on  both  sides.  If  the  U.K.  had  the  right  to  maintain  fur¬ 
ther  protection  and  preferences,  the  U.S.  would  have  no  justification 
for  carrying  forward  its  program  of  tariff  reduction. 

Mr.  Burns  said  that  if,  for  example,  the  U.K.  made  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  to  the  extent  of  eliminating  preferences,  the  impact  of  unre¬ 
stricted  competition  from  the  U.S.,  when  quantitative  restrictions 
were  removed,  would  be  very  violent  indeed.  There  was  an  enormous 
pent-up  demand  for  dollar  goods  in  the  U.K.,  and  there  would  be  a 
flood  of  imports,  with  the  result  that  the  U.K.  would  be  back  in 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  immediately.  Then  Qlfis  would  be 
back  for  good,  he  thought.  Mr.  Vernon  pointed  out  that  QK’s  would 
go  by  progressive  stages,  and  would  not  be  removed  at  the  same  time 
for  all  products.  He  said  there  had  been  no  flood  of  imports  after  the 
recent  OEEC  liberalizations.  Mr.  Burns  said  it  had  so  happened  that 
these  liberalizations  took  place  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  selling  British  exports  in  the  U.S.  Mr.  Vernon  said  there  was  some 
assurance  that  such  a  condition  would  prevail  for  some  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Burns,  reverting  to  the  Torquay  negotiations,  said  that  if  in 
fact  at  Torquay  the  U.S.  wanted  pretty  strict  equivalence  there  were 
very  few  things  the  U.K.  would  be  willing  to  give  away  for  the  con¬ 
cessions  the  U.S.  would  have  to  offer.  He  said :  “If  you  are  prepared 
to  use  substantial  concessions  on  the  U.K.  side  to  include  on  the  U.S. 
side  significant  unrequited  concessions,  the  U.K.  will  maintain  its 
present  request  list  intact  and  will  make  a  substantial  body  of  offers. 
If  we  do  not  indulge  in  such  screening,  our  people  will  weed  out 
concessions  which  are  not  of  great  importance,  e.g.,  whiskey.”  There 
was  some  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  equivalence,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
pointed  out  that  in  the  past  equivalence  had  not  been  defined  in  terms 
of  the  value  of  trade  covered,  but  various  other  factors  such  as  levels 
of  duties,  extent  of  reductions,  et  cetera,  had  been  taken  into  account. 
The  U.S.  would  certainly  not  expect  to  make  a  statistical  balance  with¬ 
out  taking  all  factors  into  account. 

Mr.  Leddy  said  the  fundamental  question  remained,  that  is  whether 
the  U.S.  would  give  economically  more  significant  concessions  than 
the  U.K.  would  give  us.  Not  only  was  there  no  economic  justification 
for  such  a  position,  but  it  would  be  politically  impossible  for  the  U.S. 
He  referred  in  this  connection  to  certain  unilateral  measures  the  U.S. 
was  already  taking,  such  as  the  Customs  Simplification  bill. 

Mr.  Burns  said  lie  thought  that  in  the  circumstances  the  U.K.  would 
want  to  “prune  down”  its  request  list  sharply.  He  said  that  on 
preferences,  for  instance,  lie  doubted  that  the  U.K.  could  give  us 
anything  significant.  Mr.  Leddy  said  we  got  the  impression  that  the 
U.K.  attached  great  importance  to  preferences  not  because  of  any 
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economic  significance  but  because  of  their  political  importance  in 
Commonwealth  relations.  Mr.  Burns  said  he  did  not  think  the  effect 
of  preference  reductions  should  be  discounted  so  much.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  would  get  very  significant  advantages — for  instance  if  Australia 
reduced  the  preferences  it  gave  to  the  U.K. 

Mr.  Burns  said  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  study  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  memorandum  carefully  and  to  send  it  to  London.  He  said  he 
would  doubtless  be  getting  in  touch  with  us  again  on  the  subject. 

[Attachment] 

Informal  Department  of  State  Memorandum 

[Washington,]  August  10, 1950. 

Proposal  for  Unilateral  Tariff  Reduction  by  the  United  States 

at  Torquay 

1.  The  three  ultimate  objectives  in  the  trade  field  on  which  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  reached  agreement  in  the 
Proposals  and  the  Charter  were  1)  the  substantial  reduction  of  tariffs, 
2)  the  elimination  of  preferences  and  3)  the  elimination  of  quotas 
(and  exchange  controls).  The  proposal  for  unilateral  tariff  reduction 
by  the  United  States  would  in  effect  mean  sacrificing  the  first  two 
objectives  in  order  to  help  speed  up  attainment  of  the  third.  This  is 
so  because  once  the  negotiating  process  had  been  completed  and  the 
United  States  had  brought  about  a  substantial  reduction  of  its  own 
tariff  to  a  moderate  level,  excessive  tariffs  and  preferences  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  in  other  countries.  Thus,  even  assuming  that  such  action 
would  materially  hasten  the  elimination  of  quotas  and  exchange  con¬ 
trols  by  the  British  and  others,  which  is  problematical,  we  would  be 
left  with  a  continuing  system  of  Commonwealth  preferences  and  con¬ 
tinuing  instances  in  which  excessive  tariffs  were  imposed  by  other 
countries  on  United  States  exports. 

2.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  as 
a  creditor  nation.  This  means  that  it  is  prepared  to  continue  the  process 
of  reducing  its  tariff  to  a  moderate  level.  However  it  does  not  mean 
that  merely  because  the  United  States  is  a  creditor  nation  other  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  entitled  to  maintain  high  tariffs  or  continue  tariff  pref¬ 
erences.  If  the  United  States  affords  adequate  outlets  for  foreign 
exports  to  its  market,  and  if  nevertheless  there  continues  to  be  a  general 
imbalance  in  world  trade  and  payments,  the  proper  remedy  lies  in  the 
adoption  by  foreign  countries  of  appropriate  internal  and  exchange 
policies  (such  as  the  prevention  of  inflation,  the  development  of  greater 
mobility  of  resources  and  the  adjustment  of  exchange  rates)  rather 
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than  in  the  maintenance  of  protection  to  individual  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  through  high  tariffs  or  preferences. 

3.  The  proposal  for  unilateral  tariff  action  by  the  United  States, 
in  seeking  a  solution  of  the  balance-of -payments  problem,  would  place 
the  main  emphasis  on  restriction  rather  than  expansion  and  on  adjust¬ 
ments  by  the  United  States  alone  rather  than  on  adjustments  by  all 
countries  concerned.  The  solution  of  the  problem  along  expansionist 
lines  argues  for  the  development  of  greater  ability  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  Western  European  countries  to  compete  in  dollar 
markets  and  third  markets  and  less  reliance  on  the  protection  of  home 
industries  or  on  export  markets  protected  by  preferences  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  proposal  for  unilateral  tariff  reduction  by  the  United 
States  implies  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  adjustment  by  the  United 
States  while  making  no  provision  for  adjustment  by  the  United 
Kingdom  or  other  Western  European  countries. 

4.  Unilateral  tariff  reduction  by  the  United  States  would  be  less 
effective  in  attracting  United  Kingdom  exports  to  the  dollar  area  than 
would  joint  action  involving  both  United  States  tariffs  and  Common¬ 
wealth  preferences.  This  is  so  because  continuation  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  preferences  exerts  a  pull  on  British  exports  to  Commonwealth 
markets  and  away  from  American  markets.  Simultaneous  action  on 
both  the  United  States  tariff  and  the  Commonwealth  preferences 
v/ould  do  the  maximum  in  stimulating  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  thus  permit  a  balance  of  trade  at  a  higher  level  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  possible. 

5.  Unilateral  tariff  reduction  would  be  a  political  impossibility  for 
the  United  States.  The  trade  agreements  program  is  solidly  based  on 
the  concept  of  reciprocity.  We  have  been  able  to  maintain  this  concept, 
despite  the  existence  of  severe  quota  and  exchange  restrictions  against 
our  exports,  only  on  the  ground  that  through  foreign  tariff  reduction 
and  preference  elimination  we  were  buying  long-run  benefits  which 
in  time  would  make  themselves  felt.  Failure  to  obtain  these  benefits 
in  future  negotiations  would  leave  us  without  any  defense  what¬ 
soever  and  would  not  provide  us  with  any  greater  commitments  than 
we  already  have  for  the  removal  of  foreign  quotas  and  exchange  con¬ 
trols.  The  serious  criticisms  which  have  been  voiced  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  payments  exception  in  the  GATT 
would  be  redoubled,  and  justifiably  so. 

6.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  take  substantial  action  with  respect  to  its  tariff  at  Torquay 
except  in  return  for  substantial  action  by  other  countries  on  their 
tariffs  and  preferences. 
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394.31/9-1550 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Trade  Policy  [Brown] 

confidential  [Washington,]  September  15,  1950. 

Participants :  Mr.  Burns — British  Embassy 
Mr.  Jukes — British  Embassy 
Mr.  Brown — ITP 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  1  which  Mr.  Burns  handed 
me  today  which  comments  on  the  “recent  paper”,  dated  August  10, 
which  we  gave  him  informally  to  explain  the  reasons  why  we  were 
unable  to  accept  the  thesis  that  we  should  make  substantial  unilateral 
concessions  at  Torquay.  Mr.  Burns  explained  that  he  was  handing  us 
this  memorandum  just  to  be  sure  that  their  failure  to  comment  did 
not  imply  their  agreement  with  our  point  of  view. 

He  said  he  felt  that  the  issue  would  have  to  be  met  at  some  time 
during  Torquay,  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
after  both  sides  had  a  chance  to  consider  their  mutual  offers  and 
requests. 


1  Not  attached,  but  see  September  15  British  Embassy  memorandum,  infra. 


394.31/9-1550 

Informal  British  Embassy  Memorandum 

The  memorandum  by  the  State  Department  on  the  forthcoming 
Tariff  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  which  was  handed  to  United  Kingdom  representatives  on  the 
11th  August  was  immediately  communicated  to  London.  It  has  been 
very  carefully  studied  by  the  United  Kingdom  authorities  who  have 
taken  note  both  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  memorandum  leads 
and  of  the  economic  and  other  arguments  which  are  adduced  in 
support  of  the  conclusion. 

The  United  Kingdom  authorities  in  raising  the  matter  informally 
in  Washington  had,  of  course,  hoped  that  a  rather  different  conclu¬ 
sion  would  have  emerged  from  the  discussions.  They  much  regret 
that  it  has  not  apparently  proved  possible  to  find  common  ground  on 
this  highly  important  subject  and  they  cannot  accept  the  funda¬ 
mental  economic  arguments  set  out  in  the  United  States  memorandum 
which  seem  to  them  to  ignore  some  of  the  basic  facts  with  which  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  not  indeed  excepting  the  United 
States,  are  faced  today  and  have  been  faced  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 
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They  do  not,  however,  consider  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  en¬ 
gage  in  further  exchanges  on  this  subject  on  the  eve  of  the  Tariff 
negotiations.  They  feel  sure  that  the  negotiations  will  be  conducted 
on  both  sides  in  the  friendliest  spirit  and  in  a  genuine  attempt  to  find 
a  common  and  genuinely  mutually  advantageous  basis  of  agreement, 
the  political  consideration  which  must  weigh  with  both  sides  being, 
of  course,  given  full  weight.  It  would  be  a  disappointment  to  the 
United  Kingdom  as  much  as  to  the  United  States  if  only  a  very  narrow 
agreement  resulted,  but  they  still  hope  and  feel  -that  an  arrangement 
can  be  come  to  which  will  go  some  way  towards  meeting  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  essential  need  in  the  economic  sphere  in  present 
circumstances,  namely,  the  progressive  correction  of  the  unbalance 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  sterling  area. 

[Washington,]  15th  September,  1950. 


Editorial  Note 

Concerning  the  preparation  for  the  Torquay  negotiations,  a  princi¬ 
pal  function  of  the  Department  was  to  send  on  to  the  President  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  (TAC),  the  highest-level  policy-formulating  source  in  the 
Executive  Branch  with  respect  to  United  States  policy  regarding  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) .  In  this  connection, 
the  Department  of  State  submitted  to  the  President  during  the  course 
of  the  year  some  dozen  or  so  “critical”  recommendations,  ranging  in 
date  from  March  to  October.  In  a  sense,  these  all  came  into  focus  in  the 
memoranda  of  September  26,  which  are  printed  below  together  with 
certain  documentation  of  subsequent  date  that  arose  out  of  a  question 
left  unsettled  by  the  September  26  proposals. 


39-1.31/9-2650 

Memorandum  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 

secret  [Washington,]  September  26,  1950. 

There  are  enclosed  for  y-our  approval  the  recommendations  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  with  respect  to 
concessions  to  be  requested  of  and  offered  to  twenty-three  of  the 
twenty-four  countries  with  which  the  United  States  is  to  negotiate 
tariff  concessions  at  the  Third  Set  of  Tariff  Negotiations  by  the  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
scheduled  to  open  at  Torquay,  England  on  September  28.1  Supple- 


1  Not  attached,  but  see  TAC  memorandum,  September  26,  infra. 
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mentary  recommendations  will  be  transmitted  to  you  later  regarding 
negotiations  with  Cuba,  and  regarding  action  on  the  additional  items 
listed  in  the  second  supplementary  list  for  negotiations  with  the  other 
countries.  As  stated  in  the  accompanying  memorandum,  further  re¬ 
quests  for  additional  authority  may  be  forthcoming  as  the  negotia¬ 
tions  proceed.  The  recommendations  submitted  herewith  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  total  and  are  believed  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  on 
which  to  open  negotiations. 

These  recommendations,  including  the  recommendations  to  which 
there  are  dissents,  have  my  support.  The  time  has  come  to  move  ahead 
in  the  program  to  reduce  tariff  and  other  trade  barriers,  not  only  by 
extending  the  coverage  of  the  Agreement  to  additional  countries,  as 
this  conference  will  do,  but  also  by  extending  the  mutual  concessions 
among  countries  already  parties  to  the  General  Agreement. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  has  pointed 
out  in  his  memorandum,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  grave  inter¬ 
national  situation  should  preclude  further  action  on  particular  prod¬ 
ucts  at  this  time.  We  are  convinced  that  such  arguments  are  not  well- 
founded  but  come  from  interests  which  fear  without  justification 
the  effects  of  increased  competition  from  imports.  Far  from  constitut¬ 
ing  a  reason  for  hesitation  or  delay,  the  gravity  of  the  international 
situation  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  added  reason  for  pushing  forward 
with  this  program  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  domestic  economy 
as  well  as  the  economies  of  friendly  nations. 

The  national  security  interest  has  been  carefully  safeguarded  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  concurs  with  the  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations.  Furthermore,  care  has  been  exercised  throughout  to  avoid 
recommendations  which  would  involve  the  risk  of  serious  injury  to 
any  domestic  industry. 

I  therefore  support  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  and 
urge  that  they  be  approved. 

James  E.  Webb 


394.31/9-2650 

Memorandum  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Trade  Agreements  ( Corse )  to  the  President 

secret  [Washington,]  September  26, 1950. 

There  are  presented  herewith  for  your  approval  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  as 
to  the  tariff  concessions  which  the  United  States  should  request  of 
and  offer  to  certain  countries  in  the  negotiations  which  are  to  open 
September  28  at  Torquay  within  the  framework  of  the  General  Agree- 
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ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Tlie  countries  covered  by  these  recom¬ 
mendations  are  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  France,  India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Luxemburg, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom  (coun¬ 
tries  already  parties  to  the  General  Agreement)  and  Austria,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Guatemala,  Korea,  Peru  and  Turkey 
(countries  which  plan  to  negotiate  at  Torquay  for  accession  to  the 
Agreement)  d 

Recent  information  indicates  negotiations  may  not  take  place  with 
Guatemala  but  your  approval  of  the  recommendations  regarding  such 
negotiations  is  nevertheless  requested,  since  there  is  still  some  possi¬ 
bility  that  Guatemala  may  find  it  possible  to  participate.  No  nego¬ 
tiations  will  be  held  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  with  which 
intention  to  negotiate  was  announced,  and  no  recommendations  are 
submitted  regarding  negotiations  with  that  country. 

The  complete  recommendations  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  offers  of 
concessions  which  the  United  States  should  make  at  this  time,  covering 
over  2000  items,  are  contained  in  Annex  I.1 2  All  but  a  few  of  these 
recommendations  are  supported  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee,  consisting  of  members  from  eight  agencies 
and  an  observer  from  a  ninth  agency  (Interior)  which  is  now  in 
process  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Committee.  The  few  formal 
dissents  from  the  Committee’s  recommendations  and  the  comments  of 
the  majority  on  the  items  involved  are  in  Annex  II.  Annex  III  contains 
requests  which  we  have  made  on  other  countries  and  on  which  we- 
expect  substantial  satisfaction  as  a  quid  fro  quo  for  the  grant  of  the 
concessions  to  be  offered. 

The  offers  here  recommended  cover  only  items  which  were  included 
in  the  original  list  of  products  published  on  April  11  and  in  the  first 
supplementary  list  published  on  May  15.  Supplementary  recommen¬ 
dations  with  respect  to  negotiations  with  Cuba  and  offers  to  a  number 
of  countries  on  products  included  in  the  second  supplementary  list 
published  on  August  17  will  be  submitted  to  you  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  public  hearings  on  this  list,  which  are  to 
open  on  September  25. 


1  There  is  an  extensive  file  of  the  records  of  TAC  in  the  Department  of  State 
lot  files,  in  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs  files.  Lot  59D599,  consisting  of  minutes  of 
TAC  meetings,  “documented  minutes”  and  preparatory  documentation.  Generally 
the  records  covering  1950  are  found  in  Boxes  302-304.  There  is  also  an  extensive 
documentation  in  the  Department  of  State’s  central  indexed  files,  file  series 
394.31  and  411.003,  hut  there  are  gaps  in  important  respects,  one  of  the  most 
notable  being  in  connection  with  this  document. 

2  None  of  the  annexes  is  attached.  This  of  course  became  a  public  list.  There 
is  an  extensive  public  documentation  found  in  the  boxes  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  footnote,  consisting  of  Tariff  Commission  and  Treasury  (customs) 
literature  and  Department  of  State  press  releases. 
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You  are,  however,  requested  to  approve  the  present  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  order  that  negotiations  can  begin  with  the  countries  listed 
above  on  September  28,  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  Our  offers 
at  that  time  will  include  only  those  which  you  have  approved  up  to 
that  time  with  an  indication,  if  necessary,  that  further  offers  may  be 
forthcoming  as  soon  as  required  study  and  analysis  can  be  made. 
The  negotiations  are  expected  to  last  about  six  months  and  will  be 
secret,  so  that  the  final  results  of  the  negotiations  would  become  public 
late  next  spring  at  the  earliest  and  the  concessions  would  probably 
become  effective  in  June  at  the  earliest. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

(a)  that  we  request  from  the  twenty-three  countries  involved  in 
these  recommendations  concessions  in  their  tariffs  on  products  ac¬ 
counting  (in  1948  or  a  selected  representative  year)  for  about  two 
billion  dollars  of  their  imports  from  us  (reductions  of  duty,  one  and 
a  half  billion  dollars;  duty  bindings  and  free  list  bindings,  approxi¬ 
mately  500  million  dollars).  These  requests  cover  major  export  items 
such  as  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  fruit,  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  refined 
petroleum  products,  radios,  refrigerators,  office  machinery,  pharma¬ 
ceuticals,  motion  pictures  and  hundreds  of  other  items  of  interest 
to  agriculture  and  industry.  Annex  IY  shows  the  total  imports  in 
1948  into  the  twenty-three  countries  from  the  United  States  of  prod¬ 
ucts  on  which  we  have  requested  concessions. 

(h)  that  we  offer  concessions  on  products  which  in  1948  accounted 
for  952  million  dollars  of  our  imports  from  all  countries.  Of  this 
amount,  as  shown  in  Annex  V,  imports  of  products  on  which  duty 
reductions  are  recommended  accounted  in  that  year  for  896  million 
dollars:  duty  bindings  55  million  dollars:  and  free  list  bindings 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  (most  free-list 
items  are  already  bound  free) . 

Thus,  though  our  offers  bulk  smaller  than  our  requests,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  offers  represents  concessions  in  the  form  of  duty 
reductions.  As  explained  above,  further  offers  to  these  countries  are 
also  expected  to  be  made  on  items  in  the  second  supplementary  list. 
Our  requests,  naturally,  include  some  leeway  for  bargaining  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  some  of  our  requests  will  have  to  be  modified  or  withdrawn. 
But  even  so,  it  may  also  prove  necessary  to  request  authority  to  make 
additional  offers  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  in  order  to  conclude 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement.  Your  approval  of  such  additional 
offers,  and  of  the  final  results,  will  be  requested. 

These  recommendations  have  been  prepared,  in  accordance  with  the 
customary  trade-agreement  procedures,  on  the  basis  of  careful  study 
and  analysis  by  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  and  its  country 
subcommittees  after  full  public  hearings  and  consultation  with  tech¬ 
nical  experts  of  the  Government  and  of  other  interested  organizations. 
The  Committee  had  the  benefit  of  commodity  digests  on  export  con¬ 
cessions  to  be  sought,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
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of  digests  on  each  possible  import  concession,  prepared  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  The  latter  contain  background  information  and  the 
judgments  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  acting  as  a  body,  as  to  the 
probable  effects  of  tariff  concessions. 

In  acting  upon  these  questions,  the  Committee  has  invariably  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rule  of  avoiding  recommendations  which  involved  a  threat 
of  serious  injury  for  any  domestic  industry.  In  general  no  concession 
has  been  recommended  where  an  industry  seems  to  be  a  declining  one, 
especially  where  the  present  duty  is  moderate.  Further,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  endeavored  to  keep  before  it  the  importance  of  avoiding 
concessions  on  products  which  constitute  the  sole  income  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  are  produced  and  of  avoiding  an  undue 
impact  upon  employment  and  income  in  any  one  region  through 
the  cumulative  effect  of  concessions  on  different  products.  Where  there 
appeared  to  be  danger  of  such  effects,  recommendations  for  reductions 
in  tariffs,  if  any,  are  for  moderate  reductions.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  lace,  although  the  rate  could,  legally,  be  reduced  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  45  per  cent,  the  Committee  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  for  a  rate  of  65  per  cent  on  the  most  competitive  products.  In 
addition,  some  concessions  have  not  been  recommended  in  order  to 
save  bargaining  power  for  use  in  possible  later  negotiations  with  an 
important  secondary  supplier.  Especial  care  has  been  exercised  to 
save  concessions  for  possible  negotiations  with  Switzerland. 

Important  commodities  on  which  no  new  concession  is  recommended, 
for  reasons  falling  within  the  categories  described  above,  are  ground- 
fish  fillets,  surgical  instruments,  shotguns,  and  leather  gl  oves.  On  other 
important  goods  in  this  class  the  recommendation  is  merely  to  bind 
an  existing  rate  which  would  otherwise  be  increased  as  the  result  of 
the  lapse  of  earlier  bilateral  trade  agreements.  These  include  filberts 
and  lead.  The  recommendation  on  potatoes  is  also  one  which  does  not 
lower  the  duty  or  increase  the  quantity  of  low-duty  imports  at  times 
when  potatoes  are  in  surplus.  These  examples  of  care  to  avoid  injury 
are  all,  of  course,  in  addition  to  items  omitted  from  the  published 
lists  because  no  basis  existed  for  considering  a  possible  concession. 

The  question  of  possible  serious  injury  has  been  handled  with 
special  attention  where  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  involved,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  no  dissents  by  the 
Defense  representative,  who  has  participated  fully  in  all  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  which  has  been  exercised  in  preparing 
these  recommendations,  there  may  be  considerable  domestic  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  concessions  proposed  on  a  number  of  items,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  discussed  in  Annex  VI  or,  if  a  dissent  is 
involved,  in  Annex  II. 
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Ill  general,  it  may  be  said  of  all  of  these  cases  that  a  continuation 
of  present  active  domestic  demand,  including  accelerated  defense  pur¬ 
chasing,  will  somewhat  lessen  the  intensity  and  considerably  lessen 
the  effectiveness  of  protests.  However,  where  the  reason  for  the  pro¬ 
test  is  fear  rather  than  any  actual  difficulty,  the  fact  that  conditions 
are  good  now  may  not  satisfy  the  interests  concerned,  despite  the 
favorable  record  of  the  program  with  respect  to  avoidance  of  injury. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that,  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
various  domestic  interests  will  urge  that  no  reductions  should  be 
made  in  duties  on  products  of  particular  concern  to  them,  especially 
if  the  international  situation  does  not  improve  substantially.  In  such 
circumstances  these  interests  will  probably  cite  the  continued  emer¬ 
gency  situation  in  support  of  their  protests,  just  as  they  have  already 
urged  that  the  negotiations  should  be  postponed  because  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  emergency.  It  is  recommended  that  such  contentions  should  be 
rejected.  The  offers  which  you  are  being  asked  to  approve,  if  finally 
negotiated,  will  have  an  anti-inflationary  effect  domestically  and  will 
help  to  strengthen  and  integrate  the  economies  of  all  friendly 
countries. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  say  that  these  offers  if  approved  and 
the  recommendations  yet  to  be  formulated  on  the  basis  of  the  second 
supplementary  list  will  offer  sufficient  bargaining  power  to  secure 
an  agreement  with  all  of  the  countries  at  Torquay.  It  may  therefore 
be  necessary  to  request  additional  authority  on  particular  items  as 
the  negotiations  proceed.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  offers  which 
are  recommended  at  this  time  will  provide  an  adequate  basis  on  which 
to  begin  negotiations. 

Your  approval  of  the  Committee’s  recommendations  is  requested. 

Carl  D.  Corse 


394.31/9-2650 

Memorandum,  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle  of  the 
Executive  Secretariat  of  the  Department  of  State 

confidential  [Washington,]  September  26,  1950. 

Participants :  Mr.  Acheson 
Mr.  Bevin1 
Mr.  Barclay 2 
Mr.  Battle 

In  a  conversation  on  other  matters,  Mr.  Bevin  mentioned  the  Tor¬ 
quay  tariff  negotiations.  He  said  that  lie  hoped  that  the  negotiations 


1  Ernest  Bevin,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 

It.  E.  Barclay,  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Bevin. 
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this  time  would  not  get  in  a  wrangle  on  the  question  of  imperial  pref¬ 
erences.  He  said  that  the  issue  would  not  arise.  He  said  the  British 
would  do  all  possible  to  meet  us  on  other  matters  but  hoped  that  the 
question  of  imperial  preferences  could  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  he  would  take  the  matter  up  with  Willard 
Thorp.3 


3  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  had  been 
designated  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Third  Bound  of 
Tariff  Negotiations  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  For  a  list 
of  persons  named  to  the  United  States  Delegation,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  October  2, 1950,  pp.  553  ff.  The  Third  Round  opened  at  Torquay,  England, 
on  September  28. 


394.31/9-2850 

Memorandum  by  the  Chief  of  the  Commercial  Policy  Staff  {Beale') 
to  the  Director  of  the  Executive  Secretariat  of  the  Department  of 
State  ( McWilliams )1 * 

secret  [Washington,]  September  28,  1950. 

Subject :  Proposed  United  States  Offer  on  Wool 
As  I  told  you  by  telephone,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  talked 
with  the  President  about  the  offer  on  wool  which  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Agreements  has  recommended  should  be  made  at  Torquay  and 
which  is  opposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On  the  basis 
of  a  conversation  with  a  member  of  Dr.  Steelman’s  staff,  I  recommend 
that  Mr.  Webb  talk  with  the  President  about  wool  at  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity.  The  Torquay  Conference  opens  today  (September  28) 
and  the  President  may  make  his  decision  on  the  offer  list  within  the 
next  day  or  so.  Wool  is  probably  the  most  important  single  item  in 
the  tariff  negotiations  and  is  the  key  not  only  to  the  negotiations  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  but,  on  the  basis  of  our  experience  at 
Geneva,  will  largely  affect  the  outcome  of  our  negotiations  with  the 
British. 

Attached  is  a  memorandum  which  it  is  recommended  Mr.  Webb 
use  as  a  basis  for  his  conversation  with  the  President. 


[Attachment] 

Proposed  United  States  Offer  on  Wool 

On  Tuesday  last  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  forwarded 
to  you  for  your  approval  its  recommendations  regarding  the  conces¬ 
sions  we  should  offer  and  the  requests  we  should  make  in  the  Toiquay 


1  Marginal  notation:  “Mr.  Webb  took  the  attached  to  the  W[hite]  H[ouse] 

on  9/28/50.” 
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tariff  negotiations.  No  doubt  your  staff  will  be  discussing  these  recom¬ 
mendations  with  you  soon,  as  the  Conference  opens  formally  today 
(the  28th).  The  Committee’s  recommendations  were  unanimous  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  few  items  (raw  wool,  wool  noils,  grapes,  raisins,  certain 
kinds  of  hair,  and  cotton  cloth).  The  report  which  I  forwarded  to 
you  contains  full  comments  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  those 
items  as  well  as  the  views  of  the  two  dissenting  Agencies  (Agriculture 
and  Labor) . 

I  want  to  mention  wool  particularly,  because  of  its  importance  to 
the  success  of  the  negotiations. 

The  proposed  offer  on  finer  wools  is  to  the  legal  limit  ( 17  cents  per 
pound)  on  the  main  category  and  practically  to  the  limit  on  the  re¬ 
mainder.  The  proposal  on  coarse  apparel  wool  cuts  about  half  way 
to  the  legal  limit  from  present  rates  (about  30  percent  cuts) . 

The  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  that  the  wool  items  are  the 
most  important  products  in  the  negotiations  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Lr  our  judgment  neither  country  will  negotiate  with  us  with¬ 
out  the  offer  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wool.  Equally  important, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  failure  to  conclude  negotiations  with  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  may  seriously  affect  the  success  of  our  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Great  Britain.  You  will  recall  that  a  concession  on  wool 
was  a  key  consideration  in  the  success  of  the  Geneva  Conference  in 
1947.  Without  the  bargaining  power  which  a  reduction  in  the  wool 
duty  gives  us,  we  will  not  be  able  to  secure  the  reduction  or  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  preferences  Britain  gives  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on 
products  of  great  importance  to  our  export  trade. 


394.31/9-2950 

The  President  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Washington,  September  29, 1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  recommendations  of  the  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  with  respect  to  concessions 
to  be  offered  and  requested  at  Torquay,  transmitted  with  the  memo¬ 
randum  of  September  26,  have  been  carefully  reviewed.  I  understand 
that  the  United  States  delegation  at  the  conference  hopes  to  open 
tariff  negotiations  with  other  delegates  in  the  near  future. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  hereby  approved,  with 
the  exception  of  the  five  items  covered  by  the  dissent  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  issues  set  forth  in  the  statements  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  majority  opinions  on  the  items 
require  further  consideration  and,  accordingly,  I  am  taking  no  action 
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with  regard  to  these  items  at  this  time.  I  shall  give  you  my  decision 
on  them  as  soon  as  possible.  I  should  appreciate  your  informing  the 
Trade  Agreements  Committee  to  this  effect. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Harry  S.  Truman 


394.31/10-1250 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs  ( O^Gara )  to  the  Director  of  the  Executive  Secretariat 

of  the  Department  of  State  ( McWilliams ) 

confidential  [Washington,]  October  12, 1950. 

If  the  Secretary  should  ask  what,  if  anything,  has  been  done  to 
follow  up  on  the  comment  that  Mr.  Bevin  made  to  him  about  the  issue 
of  Imperial  preferences  at  the  Torquay  tariff  negotiations,  you  might 
advise  him  as  follows. 

1.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  the  United  States  delegation  at  Torquay 
giving  the  substance  of  the  conversation. 

2.  Harold  Wilson,  head  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  to  the 
conference,1  stressed  the  importance  which  the  British  attach  to  pref¬ 
erences  in  his  opening  address  and  also  in  informal  conversations  with 
Mr.  Thorp.2 

3.  However,  Mr.  Wilson  indicated  to  Mr.  Thorp  that  the  United 
Kingdom  is  willing  to  grant  concessions  in  margins  of  preference  when 
it  is  clearly  advantageous  to  do  so. 

4.  The  delegation  is  proceeding  to  handle  the  matter  on  an  item-by¬ 
item  basis  rather  than  in  the  more  controversial  context  of  the  general 
issue. 

5.  If  the  matter  should  be  raised  with  the  Department  again  by  the 
British,  they  should  be  referred  to  the  delegation.3 

1  Mr.  Wilson,  a  British  Cabinet  Minister,  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2  Specifically,  the  views  of  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  were  communicated  in  a  dinner 
meeting  with  the  Americans  at  Torquay  on  September  28.  Thorp  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  and  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Delegation.  Also  present  were  the  deputies  of  the  two  principals,  Carl  D.  Corse 
(U.S.)  and  Sir  Stephen  Holmes  (U.K.).  (Memorandum  of  conversation,  Torquay, 
September  28,  1950,  International  Trade  Files,  Lot  57D284,  Box  138,  Folder  “UK 
1950  TN/8100/Preliminary  Negotiations”) 

3  The  Torquay  tariff  negotiations  extended  until  April  21,  1951.  The  British 
imperial  preference  and  other  substantive  issues  that  may  be  included  will  be 
documented  in  Foreign  Relations,  1951,  volume  i. 


394.31/11-1450 

The  President  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Washington,  November  14,  1950- 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  September  29  I  approved  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreement’s  recommendations  of 
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September  26  with  respect  to  the  tariff  concessions  to  be  offered  and 
requested  at  Torquay,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  items  covered  by 
the  dissent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  Committee’s  recommendations  on  clothing 
wool;  mohair  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  llama,  and  vicuna;  wool  noils; 
grapes ;  and  raisins  made  from  seedless  grapes  have  now  been  carefully 
reviewed.  Since  the  concessions  to  be  negotiated  at  Torquay  will  be 
subject  to  termination,  after  negotiations  under  Article  XXVIII  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  at  any  time  after 
January  1,  1954,  I  believe  that  the  concessions  recommended  by  the 
Committee  can  bo  safely  offered,  although  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  called  attention  to  potential  future  problems  which  may  be 
particularly  serious  in  the  case  of  the  wool  items. 

The  recommendations  of  the  majority  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  for  concessions  on  the  five  items 
covered  by  the  Agriculture  dissent  are  hereby  approved. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Harry  S.  Truman 


411.003/11-2150 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman ,  The 

Assistant  to  the  President 

secret  [Washington,]  Xovember  21,  1950. 

Subject :  Proposed  Alternatives  to  the  Raw  Wool  Concession 

There  is  enclosed  a  memorandum  1  from  the  Alternate  Chairman 
of  the  interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  setting 
forth  the  results  of  that  Committee’s  consideration  of  the  alternative 
to  the  concession  on  raw  wool  recommended  in  the  memorandum  to 
you  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated  November  15,  1950, 2 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  by  this  Department. 

On  September  26,  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  recommended  to  the  President  that  the  duty  on  raw  wool  be 
reduced  from  25 y2  cents  per  pound  to  17  cents  per  pound.  This  De¬ 
partment  supported  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  and  urged 
its  approval.  On  November  14  the  President  approved  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  I  strongly  urge  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  offer  on  wool  as  approved  by  the  President.  Quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  whether  the  duty  on  raw  wool  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  under  Section  318  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  which  authorizes 


1  Not  attached  to  file  copy,  but  see  TAC  memorandum,  November  21,  infra. 

2  Not  found  in  Department  of  State  files. 
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duty-free  importation  of  supplies  for  use  in  emergency  relief  work, 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  inappropriate  to  offer  to  take  such 
action  in  connection  with  tariff  negotiations  and  as  an  alternative  to 
a  tariff  concession.  There  is,  of  course,  no  question  as  to  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  making  a  concession  on  wool  with  the  right  reserved  to 
withdraw  that  concession  by  a  Presidential  Proclamation  stating  that 
the  abnormal  situation  regarding  wool  had  ceased  to  exist.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would 
consider  that  such  an  offer  by  the  United  States  provided  a  basis  for 
negotiations.  At  the  present  time  the  success  of  the  Torquay  confer¬ 
ence  is  being  seriously  endangered  by  insistence  on  the  part  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  countries,  in  particular  France,  on  withdrawing  a  substantial 
number  of  the  concessions  negotiated  by  those  countries  at  Geneva  and 
Annecy.  The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  urging  that  such 
withdrawals  be  held  to  a  minimum.  Our  influence  in  guiding  the  con¬ 
ference  to  a  successful  conclusion  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  greatly 
reduced  if  we  were  to  offer  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  a  purely 
emergency  concession  on  an  item  which  is  of  such  vital  importance 
to  these  countries.  Such  action  would  greatly  discourage  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  a  very  critical  stage.  At  best  it  would  prolong  the  negotiations 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  with  the  other  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  involved  in  the  preferential  system.  Insistence  on 
maintaining  a  limited  offer  on  wool  would,  in  my  judgment,  eventually 
result  in  failure  to  conclude  negotiations  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  (wool  finer  than  44’s  accounted  for  98  percent  of  United 
States  imports  in  1948  of  items  on  the  offer  list  for  Australia).  Fur¬ 
thermore,  if  in  the  circumstances  it  was  possible  to  conclude  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  United  Kingdom,  only  very  limited  results  could 
be  expected.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Australians  have  only 
recently  agreed,  after  extended  negotiations,  to  participate  in  a  set- 
aside  arrangement  for  wool  which  is  designed  to  ensure  adequate 
supplies  of  wool  for  United  States  military  requirements. 

Should  the  suggestion  be  made  that  the  United  States  make  an 
initial  offer  to  the  Australians  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  with  authority  to  recede  to  the  concession 
already  approved  by  the  President,  it  is  believed  that  this  course  of 
action  would  be  undesirable.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  at  Torquay  that  such  tactics  would  be  wholly 
unproductive  and  would  only  serve  to  dishearten  the  conference,  to 
prolong  the  negotiations  and  to  endanger  their  successful  outcome. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  offer  approved 
by  the  President. 


Dean  Acheson 


SOS 
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411.003/11-2150 

Memorandum  by  the  Alternate  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  ( Beale )  to  Dr.  J ohn  R.  Steelman 7 
The  Assistant  to  the  President 


secret  [Washington,]  November  21,  1950. 

Subject:  Proposed  Alternatives  to  the  Paw  Wool  Concession 

Reference  is  made  to  your  memorandum  of  November  16,  1950  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  enclosing  a  memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  dated  November  15,  1950, 1  in  which  it  was  recommended 
that,  in  making  a  further  wool  concession  to  Australia,  either  (1) 
the  right  would  bo  reserved  to  withdraw  the  concession  by  a  Presi¬ 
dential  Proclamation  stating  that  the  abnormal  situation  regarding 
wool  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  (2)  the  United  States  would  promise  to 
suspend  the  duty  on  wool  under  the  provisions  of  Section  318  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency  wool  situation. 

On  November  17,  the  interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  considered  these  alternatives.  At  that  time  the  Committee 
was  informed  by  the  member  representing  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  it  was  intended  that  either  of  these  alternatives  should 
be  offered  instead  of  the  concession  on  raw  wool  recommended  by 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  September  26  and  approved  by  the 
President  on  November  14, 1950. 

After  full  and  careful  consideration  of  these  alternatives,  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  (the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  dissenting)  voted  not  to  recommend  to  the  President 
that  either  of  the  alternatives  be  offered  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
instead  of  the  offer  previously  recommended. 

In  reaching  this  decision  the  majority  of  the  Committee  expressed 
the  view  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  situation  with  respect 
to  wool  which  would  justify  a  change  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  as  set  forth  in  my  memorandum  to  the  President,  dated 
September  26, 1950. 

W.  T.  M.  Beale 

1  Dr.  Steelman’s  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  November  16,  is  not 
printed.  (411.003/11-1650).  The  memorandum  of  November  15  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  was  not  attached. 


Secretary’s  Memoranda,  Lot  53D444,  Box  417 

Memorandum  by  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman ,  The  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent ,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

restricted  Washington,  November  21, 1950. 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  memorandum  of  today’s  date  regarding 
proposed  alternatives  to  the  tariff  concession  on  raw  wool. 
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Your  memorandum  and  that  of  the  Alternate  Chairman  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  which  you  en¬ 
close  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  situation 
have  been  further  reviewed.  I  have  concluded  that  the  oilers  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  should  be  based  upon  the  original  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  as  approved  by 
the  President  on  November  14,  and  recommend  that  you  so  advise  the 
Delegation  at  Torquay.1 

John  R.  Steelman 


1  In  a  covering  “Cabinet  Note”  the  Secretary  of  State  explained :  “Prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Cabinet  meeting  Mr.  Steelman  handed  me  the  attached 
memorandum.  He  told  me  that  he  had  explained  the  decision  of  the  President 
contained  in  this  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.”  (Lot  53D244, 
Box  417,  “Secretary’s  Memos,  August-September” ) 
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NAC  Files,  Lot  60D137,  Box  367  1 

Information  Paper  Submitted  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  by 

the  Secretary  of  the  Council 

confidential  [Washington,]  December  16,  1949. 

Doc.  No.  938 

Statistical  Survey  of  United  States  Government 
Postwar  Foreign  Aid 

During  the  period  July  1,  1945  through  June  30,  1949,  the  United 
States  Government  made  available  $27.2  billion  for  foreign  assistance, 
of  which  $23.3  billion  were  utilized  or  expended  and  $3.9  billion  re¬ 
mained  as  an  unutilized  balance  on  June  30,  1949.  United  States 
foreign  aid  utilized  in  these  four  years  has  averaged  somewhat  less 
than  $6  billion  per  year  (about  one-half  billion  dollars  per  month). 
There  has  been  no  clear  trend,  either  upward  or  downward,  in  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  utilized ;  in  fact,  expenditures  for  the  last  two 
years  of  the  period  under  review  were  identical  with  those  for  the 
first  two,  and  expenditures  in  fiscal  1948,  the  year  in  which  the  total 
was  lowest,  were  only  15  percent  lower  than  in  the  peak  year  of  1949 
(see  Table  I).  Preliminary  estimates  for  1950,  including  MAP  dis¬ 
bursements,  point  to  a  level  of  expenditures  on  foreign  aid  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  annual  average  for  the  previous  four 
years. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  marked  shift  in  the  distribution  of 
foreign  aid  between  grants  and  credits  (see  Table  I).  While  credits, 
which  amounted  to  over  two-fifths  of  foreign  aid  for  the  four  year 
period  ending  June  30,  1949,  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  our 
foreign  assistance  in  1946-47,  they  were  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  in  1948-49,  and  less  than  one-fifth  in  1949,  and  in  1950  will 


1  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems  (NAC)  was  an  interdepartmental  committee  established  by  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  of  July  31,  1945  (59  Stat.  512).  The  Act  "provided  for 
United  States  participation  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD,  or  “the  Bank”). 
The  National  Advisory  Council  was  to  coordinate  policies  and  operations  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  respect  to  this  Government’s  relations  with  the 
two  Bretton  Woods  institutions. 
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probably  constitute  about  one-tenth  of  the  total.  It  should  be  noted 
that  by  1952  the  debt  service  of  foreign  countries  on  postwar  foreign 
loans  made  by  the  United  States  will  amount  to  approximately 
$!/2  billion. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AID 

The  ERP  countries  accounted  for  over  70  percent  of  the  total  aid 
utilized  (see  Table  I).  There  was  a  marked  trend  upward  in  the  ERP 
countries’  share  of  annual  foreign  aid,  the  proportion  increasing  each 
year.  It  rose  from  58  percent  in  1946  to  80  percent  in  1949,  and  will 
probably  be  even  more  in  1950.  Asia  received  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  aid  utilized,  of  which  about  three-quarters  went  to  China  and 
Japan,  while  Latin  America  received  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
and  about  10  percent  went  to  European  countries  outside  the  ERP 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

FOREIGN  AID  AND  TIIE  UNITED  STATES  POSTWAR  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Total  exports  of  goods  and  services  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $67.4  billion  between  July  1945  and  June  1949  (see  Table  II).  The 
United  States  received  $35.3  billion  in  foreign  goods  and  services,  leav¬ 
ing  a  difference  of  $32.1  billion  to  be  financed  from  other  sources. 
United  States  Government  foreign  aid  covered  over  70  percent  of  this 
gap,  while  $6.6  billion  of  the  remainder  was  met  by  the  liquidation  of 
gold  and  dollar  assets  of  foreign  countries.  It  should  be  noted  that 
while  shipments  to  Europe  and  Asia  continued  to  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  United  States  exports,  on  a  relative  basis  the  share  of  goods 
flowing  from  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  United  States  decreased  in  the 
postwar  period  as  compared  with  prewar. 

CHANGES  IN  FOREIGN  GOLD  AND  DOLLAR  RESERVES 

Total  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  foreign  nations  have  declined  by 
over  $5  billion  in  the  last  four  years  (see  Table  III).  The  decline 
would  have  been  even  greater  were  it  not  for  the  addition  of  current 
gold  production  (outside  the  United  States)  of  about  $700  million  a 
year  to  the  world  supply  of  gold.  The  ERP  countries  accounted  for 
about  three-fifths  of  the  decline,  having  lost  almost  30  percent  of  their 
gold  and  dollar  balances  since  1945. 

FOREIGN  AID  AND  THE  BUDGET 

Expenditures  on  foreign  aid  for  the  four  years  ending  June  30, 
1949,  constituted  about  13.5  percent  of  total  budgetary  expenditures. 
Since  fiscal  1946,  a  year  which  included  heavy  expenditures  directly 
connected  with  the  War  and  its  immediate  aftermath,  the  annual  share 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  in  total  United  States  Government  ex¬ 
penditures  has  fluctuated  closely  around  15  percent.  The  peak  year, 
both  absolutely  and  relatively,  was  1949,  when  expenditures  on  foreign 
aid  amounted  to  $6.3  billion  and  constituted  17  percent  of  total  ex- 
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penditures  (see  Table  IV).  It  is  estimated  that  expenditures  on  for¬ 
eign  aid  for  fiscal  1950  will  constitute  13.8  percent  of  total  estimated 
expenditures  and  will  exceed  the  estimated  deficit  for  the  current  year 
by  $1/2  billion. 

Table  I 

U.S.  Government  Foreign  Aid  Utilized  in  the  Postwar  Period 


BY  TYPE  OF  AID  AND  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  AREA 


Type  or  area 

Tolal  postwar  aid 

( est .) . 

By  type  of  aid: 
Grants  .  .  .  . 
Credits  .  .  .  . 
By  geographical 
area: 

ERP  countries 

Asia . 

Latin  America 
All  other  .  .  . 


(in  trillions  of  dollars) 


Total 

postwar 

1950 

1949 

aid  (est.) 

(Est.) 

$29.  4 

$6.  0 

$6.  3 

18.  7 

5.  4 

5.  2 

10.  7 

0.  6 

1.  1 

21.  3 

4.  8 

5.  0 

4.  9 

0.  9 

1.  0 

0.  5 

0.  1 

0.  1 

2.  7 

0.  2 

0.  2 

Fiscal  years 

1948  1947  1946 


$5.  4 

$6.  2 

$5.  5 

2-  7 

2.  1 

3.  3 

2.  7 

4.  1 

2.  2 

4.  2 

4.  1 

3.  2 

0.  8 

1.  0 

1.  2 

0.  1 

0.  1 

0.  1 

0.  3 

1.  0 

1.  0 

Note:  Transactions  of  the  International  Bank  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  are  not  included  in  this  Table.  In  the  postwar 
period  (through  September  30,  1949),  U.S.  dollar  disbursements  of 
these  organizations  to  foreign  countries  totaled  $1.3  billion. 

Components  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Table  II 

Foreign  Aid  in  the  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments 


POSTWAR  PERIOD 
(in  HlKons  of  dollars ) 


Fiscal  year 

Total  exports 

Total  imports 

Means  of  financing 

U.S.  Gov’t.  Liquidation 

aid  (net)  of  gold  and 

dollars 

Other  * 

Tolal . 

$67.  4 

$35.  3 

$22.  2 

$6.  6 

$3.  2 

1949  . 

10.  5 

5.  7 

0.  2 

0.  4 

1948  . 

18.  3 

9.  4 

4.  6 

3.  1 

1.  3 

1947  . 

7.  9 

5.  7 

3.  5 

0.  6 

1946  . 

7.  6 

6.  3 

-0.  3 

1.  0 

Note: 

rounding. 


Components  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  due  to 


*Data  in  this  column  reflect  U.S.  net  private  remittances,  U.S.  net  long  and 
short-term  capital  outflow,  errors  and  omissions,  and  dollar  disbursements  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank.  [Footnote  in  the 
source  text.] 
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Table  III 

Estimated  Foreign  Gold  and  Short-Term  Dollar  Balances 

JUNE  30,  1945  TO  JUNE  30,  1949 
(in  billions  of  dollars) 


June  30, 
1949 

1948 

December  31 
1947 

1948 

June  30, 
1945 

Total,  all  areas . 

.  .  .  .  $14.  6 

$14.  9 

$15.  1 

$19.  3 

$19.  7 

ERP  countries  .... 

.  .  .  .  7.  5 

7.  8 

7.  8 

10.  0 

10.  5 

Asia  &  Oceania .... 

.  .  .  .  2.  1 

2.  0 

1.  8 

2.  0 

2.  0 

Latin  America  .... 

.  .  .  .  2.  8 

2.  7 

2.  9 

3.  6 

3.  6 

All  other . 

.  .  .  .  2.  2 

2.  4 

2.  e 

3.  7 

3.  6 

Note:  Table  excludes  holdings  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  International  Bank  and  other  international  organizations — 


also  the  U.S.S.R. 


Table  IV 

U.S.  Government  Foreign  Aid  Related  to  Federal  Fiscal 

Operations 


postwar  period 

(in  billions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  years 

Total  TJ.S. 
Gov’t 

Expenditures  for 

Percent: 
foreign 
aid  to 

Budget 

surplus 

expendi- 

Foreign 

All  other 

total 

(+  or) 

turest 

aid| 

purposes 

expendi¬ 

tures 

deficit  (— ) 

Total  postwar  period  (est.)  . 

.  .  $215.8 

$29.  4 

$186.  4 

13.  6% 

$-18.  8 

1950  (est.) . 

.  .  43.  5 

6.  0 

37.  5 

13.  8 

—  5.  5 

1949  . 

.  .  37.  1 

6.  3 

30.  8 

17.  0 

-1.  8 

1948  . 

.  .  36.  8 

5.  4 

31.  4 

14.  7 

+  8.  4 

1947  . 

.  .  37.  9 

6.  2 

31.  7 

16.  4 

+  0.  8 

1946  . 

60.  5 

5.  5 

55.  0 

9.  1 

-20.  7 

fExcluding  payments  to  and  transactions  of  the  International  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 
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Major  Appropriations  and  Authorizations  for  Foreign 
Assistance  in  the  Postwar  Period} 


(in  millions  of  dollars ) 


Total 

Legislation  postwar 


Hal . 

.  .  26,975 

EGA . 

.  .  9,  998 

GARIOA . 

.  .  4,  021 

U.K.  loan . 

.  .  3,  750 

Lend-lease . 

.  .  2, 475 

UNRRA  and  post- 

UNRRA  .  .  .  . 

.  .  3,  032 

MAP . 

.  .  1,314 

China,  Korea  & 
Philipp . 

.  .  1,  138 

Greece-Turkey .  .  . 

.  .  670 

Interim  aid  .  .  .  . 

.  .  577 

Fiscal  years 


1950 

1949 

1948 

1947 

1946 

6,  566 

6,  641 

3, 

889 

5,  069 

4,  810 

3,  924 

4,  824 

1, 

250 

— 

— 

913 

1,  300 

1, 

083 

725 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,  750 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,  475 

332 

465 

§2,  235 

||1,  314 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H370 

292 

247 

129 

100 

45 

225 

400 

— 

— 

— 

— 

577 

— 

— 

Note:  Data  in  this  table  do  not  reflect  the  increase  in  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  (from  $700  million  to  $3,500 
million  on  July  31,  1945),  nor  payments  to  the  International  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Also  excluded  are  foreign 
credits  of  $1,094  million  made  by  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  $800  million  made  by  such  agencies  as  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  Depts.  of  Agriculture,  State,  and  Army  and  the 
Maritime  Commission.  About  $100  million  in  grants  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  use  by  Agencies  such  as  the  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund,  The  Institute  for  Inter-American  Aid,  and  the  International 
Red  Cross  also  have  been  omitted  from  this  table. 


JClassified  according  to  fiscal  years  for  which  funds  were  intended  for 
expenditure.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

§Includes  $800  million  appropriated  on  June  30,  1944,  but  largely  spent  in 
1946.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

1 1  Includes  $500  million  in  contract  authorizations.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 

Hit  is  estimated  that,  of  this  amount,  about  $100  million  (originally  appropriated 
for  China),  will  not  be  spent.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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NAC  Files,  Lot  60D137,  Box  367 

Memorandum  by  the  NAC  Staff  Committee  to  the  National 

Advisory  Council 

confidential  [Washington,]  January  16,  1950. 

Doc.  No.  948 

Subject:  Proposed  European  Clearing  Union 
Problem 

The  ECA  lias  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  its 
draft  plan  for  a  European  Clearing  Union,  which  is  now  under 
discussion  with  the  OEEC  participating  countries.1  (The  proposal  is 
outlined  in  NAC  Document  No.  942  of  December  20,  1949.2)  In 
addition  to  provisions  for  net  multilateral  settlement  of  balances 
between  members  (including  the  sterling  area,  and  possibly  the  sterling 
transferable  accounts  system  as  a  whole),  the  proposal  suggests  the 
substantial  elimination  of  quantitative  restrictions  on  trade  between 
the  OEEC  participating  countries  and  the  establishment  of  incentives 
and  administrative  methods  for  attaining  coordination  of  monetary 
and  economic  policies  between  those  countries. 

The  clearing  union  would  in  effect  establish  a  regional  monetary 
organization  which  in  part  would  perform  functions  essentially  similar 
to  those  exercised  on  a  global  basis  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

A  United  States  contribution  to  the  union  could  best  be  effected  if 
ECA  legislation  were  amended. 

The  scheme  is  conceived  as  a  possible  economic  measure  in  a  step- 
by-step  approach  to  the  progressively  closer  association,  political,  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic,  of  the  countries  of  the  free  world.  The  most 
pressing  problems  and  the  greatest  opportunities  are  believed  to  be 
among  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  those  areas  directly  tied 
to  them.  Measures  centered  on  Western  Europe  are  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  what  will  probably  be  somewhat  slower  progress  toward 
closer  association  of  the  entire  North  Atlantic  Community.3 

These  broad  goals  are  not  an  issue  in  this  paper.  The  specific 
proposal  for  a  clearing  union,  however,  raises  certain  questions  of 
relationship  to  other  areas  of  United  States  policy  which  are  set 
forth  in  this  paper,  together  with  some  specific  problems  relating  to 
operation  and  financing  of  the  proposal. 


1  For  documentation  regarding  European  economic  integration,  see  vol.  hi, 
pp.  611  ff. 

2  Not  printed. 

8  For  documentation  concerning  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  see 
vol.  hi,  pp.  1  ff. 
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1.  Relation  of  Clearing  Union  to  U.S.  Financial  and  Trade  Policies 
as  Embodied  in  IMF ,  LTD  and  GATT 

It  is  United  States  policy  under  ITO  and  GATT  that  permanent 
exceptions  to  the  rules  of  nondiscrimination  should  be  granted  to 
regional  associations  only  if  their  members  have  taken  definite  com¬ 
mitments  to  establish  customs  or  general  economic  unions.  In  the 
monetary  field,  the  basic  premise  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
is  that  individual  countries  should  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward 
reduction  of  payments  barriers  and  the  assumption  of  convertibility. 
In  its  drive  for  European  integration  EC  A  has  sought  to  avoid  polit¬ 
ical  difficulties  by  encouraging  partial  steps  toward  integration  (as  in 
the  proposal  under  discussion)  without  demanding  firm  commitments 
as  to  ultimate  establishment  of  an  economic  union.  However.  ECA 
believes  that  the  development  of  a  common  monetary  system,  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  single  currency,  should  be  an  ultimate  objective  of  plans 
for  regional  economic  integration. 

The  ECA  proposal  does  not  deal  with  the  further  problem  of  transi¬ 
tion  toward  the  fundamental  objective  of  United  States  policy  in  this 
field — namely,  multilateral  trade  and  dollar  convertibility.  It  is  clear 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  develop  satisfactory  proposals  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  in  part  for  the  reasons  which  have  made  it  difficult  to  implement 
the  principles  of  the  IMF  and  the  ITO. 

The  following  questions  therefore  arise: 

(1)  Would  the  regional  clearing  union  in  fact  develop  into  a  full 
economic  union? 

(2)  If  not,  would  participation  in  a  clearing  union  make  it  difficult 
or  impossible  for  any  member  of  the  union  to  take  measures  leading 
toward  the  establishment  of  convertibility  with  the  dollar  area  to  any 
greater  extent  than  do  other  members  of  the  clearing  union  ? 

(3)  Will  the  proposal  lead  eventually  in  the  direction  of  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  and  dollar  convertibility,  or  will  it  tend  to  result  in  a 
large  and  permanent  soft  currency  trading  area  with  a  common  policy 
of  discrimination  against  trade  with  the  dollar  area,  and  restrictions 
on  exchange  transactions  with  that  area? 

The  proposed  clearing  union  would  perform  important  functions 
similar  to  those  of  the  Fund.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Canada, 
Latin  America,  and  other  countries  excluded  from  the  clearing  union 
will  take  this  as  an  indication  that  the  United  States  is  shifting  away 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  objectives  of  the  Fund.  The  following  questions 
arise : 

(1)  Could  such  an  organization  with  United  States  participation 
be  reconciled  with  the  United  States  pledge  of  leadership  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  Fund  ? 

(2)  In  particular,  given  the  size  and  significance  of  the  participants 
in  the  clearing  union,  would  the  Fund  in  practice  lose  to  the  clearing 
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union  the  major  part  of  its  present  responsibilities  and  could  this  be 
prevented  ? 

(3)  If  not,  can  other  methods  be  found  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
providing  for  regional  payments  within  the  European  area  and  of 
furthering  the  economic  integration  of  Europe  ? 

[Here  follows  a  section  entitled  “Participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Clearing  Union.”  Part  (a)  dealt  with  technical  questions 
regarding  the  requirements  and  forms  of  a  United  States  financial 
contribution.] 

(5)  Management  and  Policy  Formation 

The  ECA  proposal  suggests  that  the  clearing  union  should  be  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  which  the  United  States  would 
have  a  member.  The  significance  of  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  management  of  the  clearing  union  would  depend  greatly  on 
the  functions  assigned  to  the  union  and  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  United  States  financing. 

The  most  serious  questions  arise  in  relation  to  the  provision  by  this 
country  of  funds  for  credits  to  be  given  out  by  the  union  on  the  basis 
of  policy  undertakings  by  the  recipients.  Under  proposals  giving  an 
active  policy  role  to  the  clearing  union,  such  as  is  envisaged  by  the 
tentative  ECA  proposals,  United  States  participation  in  management 
would  have  the  obvious  advantage  of  giving  the  United  States  a 
recognized  voice  in  an  organization  dealing  with  questions  of  great 
importance. 

Moreover,  support  for  a  union  having  important  policy  functions 
would  certainly  be  more  readily  forthcoming  from  the  Congress  and 
people  of  the  United  States  if  this  country  had  representation  in  the 
supervision  of  the  union.  The  case  for  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  management  would  be  much  less  certain  with  regard  to  a 
union  functioning  automatically  on  a  basis  of  credit  or  payment 
margins  agreed  on  in  advance,  as  the  safeguards  to  United  States 
interests  would  be  embodied  in  the  agreement  rather  than  represented 
by  participation  in  discussion  of  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  arises,  particularly  as  relates  to 
long-range  influence  by  the  United  States  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
worldwide  convertibility  of  currencies,  whether  the  voting  position 
of  the  United  States  in  a  European  union  would  be  comparable  to  the 
weighted  voting  strength  of  this  country  in  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund.  It  is  questionable  whether  there  is  any  way  of  assuring 
any  such  continuing  position  for  the  United  States  in  a  European 
clearing  union  as  in  the  Fund. 

The  relationship  of  participation  by  the  United  States  in  a  clearing 
union  raises  another  question  respecting  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  This  question  is  whether  United  States  participation  in  an 
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organization  designed  to  deal  on  a  regional  basis  with  the  same  type 
of  problems  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  position  of  primary  sponsorship  for  and  leadership  in  the 
Fund  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  American 
economic  foreign  policy.  With  respect  to  an  institution  analogous  to 
the  clearing  union  which  had  been  proposed  for  Latin  America,  the 
National  Advisory  Council  registered  its  opposition  in  the  NAC 
Action  No.  226,  March  18,  1948, 4  for  the  reason  among  others  of  the 
serious  consequences  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  which  were 
to  be  expected. 

To  reconcile  these  difficulties,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States  representative  in  the  clearing  union  should  abstain  from  active 
participation  in  matters  concerning  the  Fund.  A  question  may  be 
raised,  however,  whether  this  suggestion  would  not  in  fact  eliminate 
the  United  States  from  a  substantial  part  and  perhaps  a  majority  of 
the  important  matters  which  would  come  before  the  clearing  union. 
This  might  suggest  the  possibility  of  another  alternative,  namely, 
that  the  United  States  be  represented  by  an  observer  rather  than  by 
a  voting  member. 

If  European  economic  unification  is  a  goal  of  United  States  policy, 
it  is  necessary  to  face  these  difficulties  and  see  whether  some  modus 
vivendi  can  be  reached  between  the  position  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  management  of  the  European  clearing  union  and  the 
position  of  this  country  in  the  global  institutions  to  the  support  of 
which  the  United  States  is  committed. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  the  scope  of  the  clearing  union  (section 
3)  and  of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  proposed  clearing  union 
to  progress  toward  dollar  viability  (section  4) .] 

5.  Instmctions  to  United  States  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund. 

In  due  course  the  United  States  Executive  Director5  will  need 
instructions  on  how  to  reply  to  the  following  points  raised  in  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  January  12, 1950  from  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund 
(see  attachment  A)  : 6 


1  Not  printed. 

6  Frank  A.  Southard,  Jr. 

0  Not  printed.  The  position  of  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  seemed  to 
he  this:  The  establishment  of  a  regional  exchange  organization  should  be  the 
business  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and,  if  such  were  deemed  neces¬ 
sary,  the  Fund  itself  should  provide  the  machinery  for  such  an  organization. 
Unnecessary  conflicts  of  policy  and  action  and  wasteful  duplication  of  time  and 
personnel  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
organization.  Accordingly,  international  monetary  action  would  be  hindered 
rather  than  promoted. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  Managing  Director  posed  the  questions  enumer¬ 
ated  above. 
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“(a)  The  Fund  is  vitally  concerned  with  European  payments 
problems  and  should  participate  in  the  present  discussions  at  both  the 
technical  and  policy  levels. 

_  “ (h)  The  Fund  should  be  consulted  by  the  members  before  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  plans  now  under  discussion. 

“(c)  If  it  is  found  necessary  or  desirable  to  set  up  a  regional 
monetary  organization,  the  Fund  can  provide  such  an  organization.” 

He  will  also  need  guidance  as  to  the  position  he  should  take  in  any 
discussion  in  the  Fund  on  the  ECA  proposal. 


NAC  Files,  Lot  60D137,  Box  362 

Minutes  of  Meeting  No.  1JJS  of  the  National  Advisory  Council, 

IN  ashing  ton,  January  19, 1950 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  persons  present  (29)  and  prior  discussion. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  was  in  the  chair.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  (Thorp)  and  his  Special 
Assistant,  Mr.  Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  were  present  for  the  Department 
of  State.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Southard,  Jr.,  was  present  as  United  States 
Executive  Director  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund.] 

Mr.  Southard  added  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  proposal  for  a 
permanent  institution  1  and  that  it  must  be  considered  whether,  both 
in  terms  of  the  Fund  and  of  other  broad  United  States  objectives, 
the  possible  gains  from  the  proposed  institution  would  adequately 
offset  the  risks  involved  for  us.  His  own  view  was  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  evaluate  the  clearing  union  proposal  as  a  forerunner  of 
a  genuine  union  until  the  European  countries  were  prepared  to  state 
that  union  was  their  objective  and  that  in  their  view  this  device  for 
monetary  union  was  an  element  in  a  total  program  for  union.  The 
proposal  had  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  ultimate  objectives  rather 
than  primarily  as  a  transitional  device.  Mr.  Southard  continued  that 
the  plan  provided  as  the  incentive  for  maintaining  the  proper  em¬ 
phasis  on  dollar  trade  what  seemed  to  be  primarily  a  gold  standard 
device,  namely,  dependence  on  movement  in  gold  balances.  He  thought 
this  was  a  very  feeble  reed  to  offer  as  the  main  resource  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  strengthened  soft  currency  area  which  might  per¬ 
manently  discriminate  against  dollar  trade.  The  inclusion  in  the  union 
of  sterling  area  countries,  many  of  which  were  foods  and  raw  materials 
producing  countries,  increased  the  risk  rather  than  decreased  it. 

Mr.  Southard  continued  that  United  States  sponsorship  of  this 
device  ran  the  risk  of  misleading  the  rest  of  the  world  into  believing 


1  i.e.,  the  proposed  European  Payments  Union. 
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that  we  favored  a  regional  approach  rather  than  an  international 
approach  to  the  solution  of  problems.  He  pointed  out  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  including  Latin  American  and  Moslem  countries, 
there  had  been  very  specific  proposals  for  clearing  unions.  These  pro¬ 
posals  did  not  seem  appropriate  for  those  areas,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Latin  American  proposal  the  Council  had  taken  an  action  express- 
in  cr  that  view.  However,  it  would  not  be  too  easv  to  sav  that  a  clearing 
union  proposal  made  sense  in  Europe  and  not  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  We  might  also  find  that  if  we  contributed  not  only  our  talent 
but  also  our  money  to  such  a  European  clearing  union  it  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  why  there  should  not  lie  similar  contributions  to 
clearing  groups  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Southard  added  that  he  thought  that  United  States  sponsorship 
of  the  proposal  would  gravely  weaken  the  agencies  which  were  still 
struggling  with  an  international  approach  to  the  problem  of  converti¬ 
bility.  It  would  weaken  our  influence  and  therefore  the  agencies 
themselves,  including  the  Fund,  GATT,  and  ITO. 

Mr.  Southard  continued  that  there  had  been  three  chapters  in  the 
history  of  European  relations  with  the  Fund.  In  the  first  chapter  the 
Europeans  had  decided  they  did  not  want  a  Fund  with  much  power. 
We  had  spent  most  of  our  energy  in  the  Fund  trying  to  break  down 
that  concept.  The  second  stage  was  marked  by  the  EEP  decision, 
where  we  removed  the  Fund  for  the  duration  of  the  EEP  from  the 
provision  of  dollar  assistance.  We  had  allowed  the  Europeans  to 
challenge  us  with  being  indifferent  to  European  problems  in  that 
regard.  We  were  now  in  danger  of  having  a  third  stage  in  which  we 
would  help  the  Europeans  to  set  up  an  institution  which  would  make 
it  seem  that  the  Fund  would  have  no  voice.  Mr.  Southard  thought 
there  was  no  way  of  reconciling  the  ECA  proposal  with  our  obligations 
to  the  Fund.  We  would  participate  in  decisions  to  provide  funds  to 
make  the  same  kind  of  advances  that  the  Fund  was  designed  to  make. 
Although  a  superficial  liaison  for  consultation  and  ratification  could 
be  set  up,  this  would  be  merely  a  face  saving  device,  and  would  be  no 
more  meaningful  than  had  been  the  consultation  on  exchange  rates  in 
the  fall  of  1949.  He  concluded  that  his  opposition  to  this  proposal  and 
the  statement  that  there  was  no  way  of  reconciling  it  with  the  Fund 
did  not  mean  that  the  United  States  would  have  to  oppose  any 
possible  arrangement  by  Europeans.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  with  respect  to  other  plans  we  might  not  work  out  appropriate 
relations  with  the  Fund  and  with  other  United  States  policy  objectives. 

[Here  follows  other  discussion  of  the  proposed  European  Payments 
Union.] 

Mr.  Thorp  said  the  State  Department  had  a  real  concern  in  sup¬ 
porting  steps  that  look  in  the  direction  of  closer  working  together 
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with  European  countries.  He  would  not  defend  the  proposal  as  one 
inevitably  leading  to  or  involving  commitments  to  Europe’s  integra¬ 
tion.  He  thought  it  did,  however,  constitute  a  move  in  that  direction. 
He  would  be  inclined  to  put  justification  on  the  basis  that  there  was  a 
real  advantage  to  steps  which  break  down  the  barriers  within  the 
European  area  itself.  He  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  problem  we  had 
faced  in  connection  with  Article  IX  of  the  Anglo-American  Financial 
Agreement.  The  question  raised  was  whether  we  were  not  leading  to 
a  soft  currency  area  by  allowing  Britain  to  discriminate.  He  thought 
that  at  that  time  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  long  as  the  soft 
currency  area  was  being  narrowed  (and  devaluation  tended  in  this 
direction)  there  was  a  real  benefit  in  increasing  competition  within 
that  area  and  we  would  be  prepared  to  support  arrangements  that 
would  tend  to  break  down  barriers  within  the  area.  The  objective 
would  still  be  to  break  down  all  trade  barriers.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  saw  no  reason  why  the  same  logic  could  not  be  used  in  defending 
this  proposal,  particularly  on  the  basis  of  its  being  an  immediate 
device  for  meeting  an  immediate  situation.  He  had  not  thought  of  the 
union  as  necessarily  being  a  permanent  institution.  He  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary  to  make  that  decision  now.  The  permanent  institution 
might  be  a  federation  in  Europe.  There  were  more  small  indications 
of  movements  in  that  direction  than  previously.  If  one  thought  of 
the  union  as  a  temporary  arrangement  carrying  out  operations  parallel 
to  those  the  International  Monetary  Fund  carries  out,  but  is  not  doing 
for  Europe  at  present,  that  kind  of  responsibility  might  well  revert 
to  the  Fund  after  1952  when  ECA  had  withdrawn  from  Europe.  He 
said  that  no  one  wanted  to  take  a  position  that  would  undercut  or 
destroy  the  Fund  but  he  was  not  sure  that  necessarily  followed  from 
the  current  proposal.  He  thought  there  could  be  limitations  on  time 
or  limitations  on  authority  that  would  permit  the  Fund  to  feel  the 
union  was  something  supporting  its  objectives  rather  than  being  a 
competitive  organization. 

[Here  follows  further  and  lengthy  discussion  of  the  question.] 


NAC  Files,  Lot  60D137,  Box  362 

Minutes  of  Meeting  No.  lift  of  the  National  Advisory  Council , 
Washington ,  January  33,  1950 


SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  persons  present  (26)  and  discussion  of  the 
European  Payments  Union  question.] 

Action.  The  following  action  was  taken  (Action  No.  383) : 

The  National  Advisory  Council  advises  the  Administrator  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  that : 

496-362—77 - 53 
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I.  The  Council  considers  that  in  the  establishment  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  clearing  union  designed  to  further  progess  toward  the  objectives 
of  economic  integration  and  ultimate  full  convertibility  of  currencies 
the  following  conditions  should  be  met : 

1.  The  operations  of  the  proposed  clearing  union  shall  not  conflict 
with  obligations  undertaken  by  the  United  States  and  other  member 
governments  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund ; 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  clearing  union  on  the  regional  basis 
proposed  shall  not  prevent  any  one  participating  country  from  mov¬ 
ing  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  full  currency  convertibility,  nor 
prevent  any  group  among  the  participating  countries  from  moving 
as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  full  currency  convertibility  and  closer 
integration,  independently  of  the  rate  of  progress  evidenced  by  the 
other  members  of  the  clearing  union. 

II.  In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  foregoing  stipulation,  the 
National  Advisory  Council  recommends  with  respect  to : 

1.  Financial  Operations  of  and  United  States  Contribution  to  a  Clear¬ 
ing  Union 

( a )  The  United  States  might  reasonably  concur  in  any  arrange¬ 
ments  which  the  Administrator  might  work  out  with  the  European 
countries  as  to  the  provision  of  credits  by  participating  countries  in 
local  currency  which  might  be  used  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

( b )  Conditional  aid  dollars  might  be  made  available  to  debtors  in 
specific  amounts  which  might  be  used  multilaterally  to  cover  “struc¬ 
tural  deficits”  with  other  participants.  This  money,  as  present  condi¬ 
tional  aid,  might  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

( c )  Provision  might  be  made  for  dollar  payments  on  an  “auto¬ 
matic”  basis  to  be  made  by  debtor  countries  through  the  clearing  union 
to  the  creditor  countries.  Arrangements  should  be  worked  out  whereby 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and  not  later  than  June  80,  1952,  net 
dollar  payments  by  debtors  to  the  clearing  union  are  at  least  equal  to 
any  net  dollar  payments  from  the  clearing  union  to  creditors  so  that 
the  question  of  any  United  States  financing  would  not  arise  beyond 
that  date.  The  ECA  would  fix  a  maximum  limitation  on  its  obliga¬ 
tions  for  such  financing. 

(d)  The  United  States  should  not  make  any  contribution  to  a  fund 
from  which  loans  would  be  made  by  a  clearing  union  to  debtors  on  a 
non-automatic  basis  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  International 
Monetary  Fund  drawings. 

(1)  The  ECA  may,  however,  modify  its  allocation  of  aid  to 
individual  countries  upon  the  recommendations  of  a  clearing 
union,  to  take  account  of  payments  positions  of  such  countries 
relative  to  the  clearing  union. 

(2)  provided  that  no  action  should  be  taken  by  ECA  upon 
any  such  recommendation  involving  a  question  of  concern  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  until  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  reach  a  judgment  and 
to  express  its  views  and  they  have  been  considered  by  the  United 
States  Government. 
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2.  Management  of  Clearing  Union  and  United  States  Participation 
Therein 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  United  States  involvement  in  conflict 
of  recommendations  made  by  the  clearing  union  on  monetary  policy 
and  those  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  United  States 
should  not  participate  in  the  management  of  the  clearing  union.  This 
would  not  preclude  a  United  States  observer  in  the  union  for  the 
duration  of  the  EBP  period  only;  nor  would  it  preclude  United 
States  veto  power  on  any  use  of  funds  contributed  by  the  United 
States  under  1  above. 

III.  With  respect  to  the  memorandum  of  January  12,  1950,  from 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,1  the 
National  Advisory  Council  instructs  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  to  assure  the  Managing  Director  that  the  United  States  fully 
recognizes  the  interest  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  any 
European  clearing  union  and  also  indicate  the  hope  of  the  United 
States  that  the  International  Monetary  Fund  will  proceed  promptly 
with  consideration  of  the  relationship  which  ought  to  be  worked  out 
between  the  International  Monetary  F und  and  any  European  clearing 
union.  As  an  immediate  first  step,  the  United  States  will  propose  that 
a  Fund  representative  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  OEEC  which  is  now  discussing  the  clearing 
union  proposal. 

[Here  follow  discussion  and  action  on  another  question.] 


1  See  footnote  6,  p.  818. 


Editorial  Note 

The  question  of  the  structure  of  the  European  Payments  Union  and 
possible  conflicts  between  IMF  and  EPU  principles  and  policies  was 
raised  again  in  a  National  Advisory  Council  meeting  (No.  158)  on 
June  29.  The  Secretary  of  the  Council,  C.  Dillon  Glendinning,  raised 
the  question  in  the  context  of  the  then-advanced  stage  of  negotiations 
for  the  establishment  of  a  European  Payments  Union,  revealing  “the 
type  of  arrangements  the  Europeans  were  prepared  to  accept.  .  .  .” 
The  basis  for  the  discussion  was  NAC  Doc.  1009,  June  29,  1950  (Lot 
00D13T,  Box  367). 

During  the  discussion,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Southard,  Jr.,  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  said 
that  he  wanted  to  emphasize  once  again  those  parts  of  the  problem 
that  concerned  him  “as  the  representative  of  the  Fund”.  The  Minutes 
summarize  his  position  as  follows : 

“Mr.  Southard  added  that  the  task  of  reconciling  the  EPU  with 
broader  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  non-discrimination  and 
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convertibility  was  the  main  problem  in  dealing  with  the  EPU  or  any 
other  regional  group.  In  this  instance,  the  very  size  of  the  area  gave 
the  plan  particular  importance.  There  was  no  practicable  way  of 
keeping  the  great  colonial  areas  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium 
outside  of  the  EPU.  We  were  dealing  with  something  that  which  in 
its  impact,  although  not  in  its  detail,  was  concerned  with  most  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  and  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 
This  was  what  alarmed  the  Canadians  and  Latin  Americans.  The 
question  was  whether  there  was  a  change  in  American  policy. 

Mr.  Southard  pointed  out  that  if  the  problem  of  South  African 
discrimination  were  discussed  in  the  Fund  or  raised  at  Torquay,1  we 
must  be  able  to  assure  the  critics  that  the  United  States  has  only  one 
main  theme  and  is  not  going  to  say  to  Europe  that  it  is  all  right  to 
discriminate  and  tell  other  parts  of  the  world  that  discrimination  is 
not  permissible.” 


(Minutes  of  NAC  Meeting  No.  158,  June  29,  1950,  Lot  60D137, 
Box  362) 


1  For  documentation  on  this  matter,  see  pp.  791  ff.  This  is  a  reference  to  the 
meeting  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  ( GATT) ,  scheduled  to  be  held  on  November  2. 


NAC  Files,  Lot  60D137,  Box  362 

Minutes  of  Meeting  No.  167  of  the  National  Advisory  Council , 
W ashington,  December  5 ,  1950 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  persons  present  (23)  and  discussion  of  a  prior 
agenda  item.] 

2.  Use  of  the  [. International  Monetary ]  Fund's  Resources 

Mr.  Glendinning  said  that  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  for  the  last 
two  years  had  made  clear  the  United  States  position  on  the  use  of  the 
Fund’s  resources.1  The  United  States  criteria  for  Fund  drawings, 
however,  had  not  received  general  acceptance.  The  Managing  Director 
of  the  Fund  2  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  reach  a  clear  understanding  in  the  Board  as  to  the  abstract  criteria 
for  drawings.  Mr.  Gutt  felt,  however,  that  the  Fund  should  be  moving 
toward  its  objectives.  As  outlined  in  NAC  Staff  Document  No.  473 3 
he  had  made  a  proposal  under  which  the  Fund  would  explore  actively 
with  a  number  of  countries,  whose  balance  of  payments  positions  were 

1  For  previous  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol 
x,  pp.  729  ff. 

8  Camille  Gutt. 

8  Not  printed. 
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improving,  the  possibility  of  steps  being  taken  toward  the  Fund’s 
objectives.  In  cases  where  the  countries  were  prepared  to  make  sub¬ 
stantial  moves,  the  Fund’s  resources  might  be  made  available  to  assist 
in  the  progress. 

This  proposal  had  been  discussed  by  the  Staff  Committee.  The 
U.S.  Executive  Director  had  indicated  his  view  that  we  should  welcome 
this  suggestion  of  the  Management  of  the  Fund,  and  that  the  proposal 
did  not  mean  modification  of  the  Council’s  previous  actions  on  the 
criteria  governing  the  use  of  the  Fund’s  resources. 

Mr.  Southard  observed  that  this  might  not  be  an  appropriate  time 
to  talk  about  ways  in  which  resources  of  the  Fund  might  be  used  to 
encourage  countries  to  move  toward  the  objectives  of  the  Fund,  i.e., 
to  eliminate  exchange  restrictions  and  try  to  establish  full  converti¬ 
bility,  at  least  on  current  account.  The  discussions  in  the  Fund  out¬ 
lined  in  his  memorandum  took  place  under  circumstances  of  somewhat 
less  anxiety  than  existed  at  the  moment,  but  he  had  to  assume  that 
it  might  seem  fit  to  the  Managing  Director  and  others  to  resume  the 
discussion  in  the  future.  The  reasons  that  impelled  him  to  propose 
that  he  initially  go  along  in  the  Fund  with  the  Gutt  proposal  were 
that  it  would  be  a  means  for  the  time  being  of  putting  to  an  end 
the  rather  fruitless  and  acrimonious  discussion  on  the  use  of  the 
Fund’s  resources  in  which  the  United  States  was  usually  made  to 
bear  the  responsibility  for  holding  back.  He  did  not  think  we  should 
give  up  the  two  basic  positions  that  (1)  drawings  should  be  subject 
to  scrutiny,  to  sensible  criteria,  and  to  challenge  even  at  the  last 
moment,  and  (2)  that  in  some  countries  special  questions  of  repay¬ 
ment  would  arise.  Mr.  Gutt  had  indicated  that  what  he  proposed 
would  be  without  prejudice  to  our  views  or  those  of  the  other  side. 
He  was  saying  that  in  the  meantime,  and  with  great  caution,  the 
Fund  Staff  would  select  those  countries  that  might  appear  to  be 
within  reaching  distance  of  the  realization  of  the  Fund’s  objectives. 
The  Fund  would  take  the  initiative  in  approaching  those  countries 
one  by  one  to  discuss  their  problems  and  what  additional  steps  they 
might  take.  If  it  appeared  they  were  prepared  to  take  steps  that  would 
promise  decisive  progress  toward  the  objectives  of  the  Fund,  but  they 
feared  they  might  be  faced  in  the  short-run  with  balance  of  payments 
pressure,  the  use  of  the  Fund’s  resources  might  be  held  out  to  them 
as  part  of  the  whole  package.  There  were,  of  course,  pitfalls.  The 
Fund’s  Staff  might  be  lacking  in  decision  and  firmness  and  allow 
inadequate  programs  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
might  have  to  take  the  position  that  these  programs  did  not  merit 
the  use  of  the  Fund’s  resources.  Even  in  such  cases  the  position  of 
the  United  States  would  be  no  worse  than  at  the  present  time  where 
we  are  thought  to  be  standing  in  the  way  of  any  except  “blue  chip” 
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proposals.  We  might  have  to  say  no  to  these  proposals  but  the  burden 
on  us  would  be  a  little  less  than  at  present  and  acceptance  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  be  a  gesture  in  the  right  direction.  He  added  that  he  and 
Mr.  Hooker 4  thought  it  was  a  fair  risk  although  it  was  not  free  of 
all  risk. 

Mr.  Southard  continued  that  he  considered  that  this  proposal  did 
not  contradict  any  decisions  of  the  NAC  nor  the  two  documents  he 
had  put  before  the  Fund  at  the  direction  of  the  Council.  The  Staff 
Committee  and  the  Council  would  have  an  opportunity  to  see  in  ad¬ 
vance  any  program  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Fund’s  Staff,  met 
the  broad  Gutt  standard.  He  thought  it  was  only  when  the  individual 
cases  were  brought  up  that  the  Council  could  be  expected  to  say  yes 
or  no.  He  would  like  to  feel  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  for  him  to 
show  this  degree  of  cooperativeness  in  the  Fund.  However,  if  the 
Council  felt  it  was  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  use  of  the  Fund’s  resources 
he  would  like  to  know  that  now\ 

Mr.  Szymczak  5  said  that  he  had  strongly  favored  the  proposed 
approach  three  or  four  weeks  previously.  Under  present  conditions, 
however,  he  would  favor  steps  that  would  delay  a  decision  until  we 
could  see  more  clearly  what  we  were  going  to  do.  He  added  that  he 
understood  that  no  change  was  being  proposed  in  the  NAC  action 
with  respect  to  the  ERP  countries.  Mr.  Southard  confirmed  this 
understanding. 

Mr.  Blaisdell 6  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Gutt’s  paper  w7as  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  7.  In  the  month  that  had  elapsed  since  then  a  great  many  things 
had  happened  that  changed  the  picture  entirely.  At  the  earlier  date 
there  was  a  considerable  feeling  of  optimism  that  we  were  looking 
to  a  time  when  we  could  have  fewer  quantitative  controls,  and  the 
kind  of  freedom  of  trade  and  payments  which  he  took  it  Mr.  Gutt  had 
in  mind  when  he  raised  the  question.  The  matter  had  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  developments  during  the  past  month  and  of  the  kind 
of  world  situation  it  seemed  we  were  likely  to  have.7  This  included  a 
budgetary  situation  in  the  United  States  which,  unless  regulatory 
measures  were  taken,  would  make  the  dollar  of  considerably  different 
character  in  international  trade  than  in  the  past.  In  view  of  similar 
actions  that  would  be  taken  in  other  countries  he  wondered  whether, 
instead  of  there  being  the  cautious  approach  Mr.  Southard  had  sug¬ 
gested,  there  should  not  be  a  very  bold  approach  to  the  problem  and 


‘John  S.  Hooker,  Alternate  U.S.  Director,  International  Monetary  Fund. 

6  M.  S.  Szymczak,  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System. 

8  Thomas  0.  Blaisdell,  Jr.,  NAC  representative  from  the  Commerce  Department. 

7  This  is  a  reference  to  the  national  and  international  emergency  that  had 
arisen  following  upon  the  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  the  hostilities  in 
Korea  ;  for  documentation  regarding  Korea,  see  vol.  vu,  pp.  1237  ff. ;  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  proclamation  of  the  national  emergency  in  the  United  States, 
see  editorial  note,  p.  477.  The  remarks  that  follow  are  made  in  the  context  of  this 
emergency. 
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we  should  not  be  thinking  of  utilization  of  the  F und  for  purposes  far 
beyond  what  was  conceived  of  when  the  Fund  was  established.  This 
might  be  done  informally  or  might  even  require  modification  of  the 
Fund’s  Articles.  We  were  striving  to  discover  international  machinery 
to  handle  some  of  the  difficult  problems  in  the  trade  field.  Even  under 
GATT  we  were  working  toward  a  kind  of  trade  situation  which  was 
not  previously  contemplated.  The  GATT  and  Fund  machinery  were 
such  that  it  would  be  easy  to  have  a  working  arrangement  between 
countries  which  were  members  of  both.  However,  our  concern  was 
likely  to  be  not  so  much  how  to  get  rid  of  controls  as  what  form  con¬ 
trols  were  going  to  take.  He  thought  the  Council  might  consider  what 
the  relation  of  these  considerations  was  to  the  Fund  mechanism  and 
to  United  States  policy,  rather  than  to  limit  its  attention  to  the  points 
suggested  in  Mr.  Gutt’s  memorandum. 

Mr.  Southard  said  he  was  not  sure  what  use  could  be  made  of  the 
Fund,  assuming  we  could  change  the  Articles  of  Agreement.  The 
Fund  had  power,  for  example,  to  permit  drawings  against  commodity 
collateral  but  that  was  designed  for  periods  of  surplus  rather  than 
scarcity.  It  was  conceivable  that  the  United  States  might  obtain  access 
to  some  foreign  currencies  through  the  Fund  but  whether  we  would 
want  to  make  that  approach  rather  than  to  approach  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  directly  in  order  to  obtain  credits  was  an  open  question.  He  was 
not  sure  how  the  Fund  could  be  used. 

Mr.  Blaisdell  said  he  was  not  sure  either.  He  thought  the  Council 
should  be  working  on  the  whole  series  of  problems  that  was  being 
raised  relating  to  blocking  assets,  materials  controls,  etc.  In  a  meeting 
in  Mr.  Thorp’s  office  recently,  the  need  for  machinery  of  the  OEEC 
type  had  been  discussed.  The  OEEC  itself  was  not  international 
enough  since,  for  example,  the  Latin  American  countries  were  not 
included.  He  did  not  know  whether  one  of  the  possible  mechanisms 
that  might  be  used  was  the  Fund  with  an  international  secretariat 
that  could  deal  with  problems  objectively. 

Mr.  Szymczak  said  this  was  something  we  would  be  able  to  see  more 
clearly  in  the  days  or  weeks  ahead.  The  Gutt  proposal  allowed  for 
days  or  weeks  to  go  by  before  it  was  implemented. 

Mr.  Southard  observed  that  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  together  consti¬ 
tuted  a  pool  of  about  500  technical  experts.  It  would  not  be  impossible, 
particularly  if  there  were  any  kind  of  broad  support  from  the 
countries  represented  in  the  Fund  for  commodity  controls  and  agree¬ 
ments,  to  mobilize  the  Fund  and  Bank  to  do  some  of  the  work  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Blaisdell.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  Fund  to  do  very 
time  consuming  jobs  for  organizations  such  as  the  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Latin  America  or  for  the  Far  East.  The  use  of  the  Fund’s 
resources  involved  different  considerations  and  was  bound  by  certain 
requirements. 
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Mr.  Martin 8  commented  that  the  discussion  high-lighted  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  Council  members  were  sympathetic  to  the  proposed 
approach  30  days  earlier  but  most  of  them  had  some  question  now  and 
generally  speaking  thought  any  approach  should  be  taken  very  slowly. 
Mr.  Gaston  observed  that  the  proposal  might  be  “re-examined”. 

Mr.  Southard  said  that  if  he  found  that  anyone  wished  to  discuss 
the  proposal  further  he  would  bring  the  matter  back  to  the  Council 
for  further  consideration. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  another  agenda  item.] 

s  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  representative  from  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  and  Acting  NAC  Chairman. 


NAC  Files 

Extract  From  National  Advisory  Council  Document  No.  1081 

secret  [Washington,]  December  19,  1950. 

Subject:  Financial  Policy  Questions  Ee  Foreign  Assistance  Pro¬ 
grams  Proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1952 

The  National  Advisory  Council  Staff  Committee  submits  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Council : 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

(1)  Gold  and  Dollar  Reserves  of  Recipient  Countries 

(a)  U.S.  foreign  assistance  under  present  conditions  should  be  dic¬ 
tated  primarily  by  considerations  of  mutual  defense.  The  present 
policy  of  not  extending  grant  assistance  to  European  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  gold  and  dollar  reserves  should  be  continued. 
"Where  an  increase  in  reserves  occurs  or  where  such  an  increase  seems 
probable  the  situation  will  require  the  most  critical  examination. 

(b)  Where  in  the  opinion  of  the  US  failure  to  provide  dollar  aid 
would  prejudice  the  defense  effort,  such  aid  should  not  be  withheld 
merely  because  the  US  anticipates  that  one  of  the  effects  of  such  aid 
would  be  to  increase  the  reserves  of  the  recipient  country. 

(c)  In  general  countries  participating  in  the  defense  effort  should 
not  be  required  to  reduce  the  present  level  of  reserves  as  a  prerequisite 
for  receiving  US  aid.  Where  the  country  is  making  the  maximum 
contribution  to  mutual  defense  an  unanticipated  accumulation  of 
reserves  occurring  as  a  result  of  the  vigorous  application  of  appro¬ 
priate  economic  and  financial  policies  should  not  automatically  result 
in  the  reduction  of  aid. 

( d )  Dnder dev  eloped  Areas.  In  view  of  the  amounts  currently 
contemplated  for  grant  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries,  it  is 
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not  expected  that  such  assistance  is  likely  to  influence  appreciably 
the  levels  of  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  the  individual  recipient 
countries.  Therefore,  the  programs  for  these  areas  would  not  appear 
to  raise  any  serious  problems  relating  to  reserves  at  this  time. 

(2)  0 ' ounterpart  Policy 

(a)  For  End-Use  Military  Items.  It  is  recommended  that,  as  in 
the  past,  counterpart  deposits  should  not  be  required  by  recipient 
countries  for  end-use  military  items  given  on  a  grant  basis.  This 
policy  would  also  appear  appropriate  for  other  areas. 

(b)  For  General  Economic  Assistance.  (Alternative  Positions) 

Alternative  A — It  is  recommended  that  a  mandatory  requirement 

of  counterpart  funds  for  economic  assistance  should  be  discontinued  in 
fiscal  year  1952. 

Alternative  B — It  is  recommended  that  counterpart  deposits  should 
be  required  for  all  direct  grant  assistance.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
appropriate  legislative  steps  be  taken  to  permit  counterpart  funds  to 
be  used  directly  for  military  expenditures  where  such  use  would  most 
advantageously  facilitate  the  defense  effort. 

( c )  For  Grant  Assistance  to  Underdeveloped  Areas 

1.  In  view  of  the  diverse  nature  of  the  programs  and  the  varying 
political  and  economic  circumstances  in  such  areas  as  the  Middle  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia,  it  is  recommended  that  the  adminis¬ 
tering  agencies  of  grant  assistance  economic  programs  should  have 
substantial  discretion  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  counterpart 
funds  may  be  appropriately  required  country-by-country  and  on  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  counterpart  may  be  expended. 

2.  In  general,  it  is  recommended  that  counterpart  deposits  for  grant 
assistance  be  required  at  least  in  those  cases  where  the  goods  supplied 
are  to  be  sold  through  private  commercial  channels  either  directly  or 
by  the  recipient  government.  In  some  instances  a  policy  of  requiring 
counterpart  deposits  for  the  full  amounts  of  goods  supplied  may  be 
desirable  if  in  fact  this  policy  should  be  of  value  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
fluencing  general  monetary  and  economic  policies. 

3.  Generally,  it  would  appear  desirable  that  where  counterpart 
deposits  are  required  the  amounts  should  be  commensurate  in  value 
to  the  dollar  costs  of  the  goods  supplied.  It  is  suggested  that  com¬ 
mensurate  value  be  determined  by  the  existing  official  exchange  rates. 
If,  in  some  of  the  countries  substantial  inflation  takes  place  and  the 
existing  official  exchange  rates  are  out  of  line,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  re-examine  in  individual  cases  the  appropriate  basis  for  calculating 
commensurate  value  of  the  goods  supplied. 

4.  It  is  suggested  that  counterpart  deposits  be  made  available  to 
meet  the  United  States  local  costs  of  administering  the  programs  but 
that  no  fixed  percentage  of  proceeds  be  assigned  for  such  costs  nor  that 
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the  United  States  attempt  to  use  such  funds  for  general  administrative 
expenditures  of  this  Government. 

3.  Loan-Grant  Policy 

(a)  Europe 

For  the  last  two  years  the  Council  has  recommended  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  assistance  to  Europe  should  be  on  a  grant  basis.  There  appears 
to  be  no  reason  for  changing  this  policy  during  the  coming  year. 

(&)  Underdeveloped  Countries 

(1)  The  basic  justification  for  the  magnitude  and  tempo  of  the 
economic  assistance  programs  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa, 
must  rest  primarily  on  political  considerations.  It  is  proposed  to 
foster  economic  development  programs  in  these  areas  insofar  as  phys¬ 
ical  availabilities  will  permit  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  countries  might 
undertake  exclusively  on  a  loan  basis. 

(2)  The  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  are  to  be  regarded  as 
initial  steps  in  a  longer-range  program  whose  precise  magnitude  and 
form  can  not  be  determined  at  the  present  time.  Moreover,  the  physical 
availability  of  supplies  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent 
such  programs  will  be  feasible.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  at  this  time  to  arrive  at  a  good  judgment  as  to  the  appropriate 
part  of  any  such  long-term  programs  which  might  be  financed  on  a 
loan  basis. 

(3)  Where  a  country  is  in  a  position  to  service  a  loan  and  the 
projects  are  of  the  appropriate  type,  they  should  be  financed  by  the 
established  lending  institutions  under  their  usual  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Executive  Branch  should  not  request  authority  from  Con¬ 
gress  or  appropriations  for  special  categories  of  loans  under  this 
program. 

(4)  In  the  1952  program  grants  should  be  made  so  far  as  possible 
for  programs  which  are  appropriate  for  grant  financing  because  of 
their  inherent  character,  such  as  technical  assistance,  STEM,  and  re¬ 
lated  projects. 

4.  Increase  in  Export-Import  Bank  Lending  Authority 

The  National  Advisory  Council  recommends  an  increase  of  $1.5 
billion  in  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  legislative  program  for  foreign  financing  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  presented  by  the  Administration  to  the  next  Congress. 

[Here  follow  24  pages  of  detailed  exposition  and  analysis  on  the 
four  subjects  indicated  in  the  recommendations.1] 


1  At  its  meeting  on  December  26  (No.  168)  the  National  Advisory  Council  took 
action  to  approve  the  Staff  Committee’s  recommendations  as  set  forth  here. 
In  the  case  of  (2)  Counterpart  Policy,  the  Council  chose  Alternative  B  (Lot 
60D137,  Box  362) 


EFFORTS  TO  DEVELOP  A  UNITED  STATES  POLICY 
REGARDING  THE  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PROBLEM 
(“THE  DOLLAR  GAP”)  ;  THE  GORDON  GRAY  REPORT 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

Department  of  State  Committee  Files,  Lot  122,  Box  15559 

Background  Memorandum  on  the  Dollar  Gap  Question ,  Prepared  in 

the  Executive  Secretariat 1 

SECRET 

Background 

The  estimated  1949  trade  figures  of  the  United  States  show  a  gap 
between  imports  and  exports  of  $5.3  billion.  The  problem  of  this 
dollar  gap  is :  As  ERP  is  reduced,  and  after  its  termination  in  1952, 
how  can  Europe  and  other  areas  of  the  world  obtain  the  dollars  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  for  the  high  level  of  U.S.  exports  which  is  essential  both 
to  their  own  basic  needs  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  U.S.  economy  ? 
There  has  been  widespread  feeling  in  the  Department  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  dollar  gap  problem  will  necessitate  a  comprehensive  rather 
than  a  piece-meal  approach  to  the  many  specific  commercial  and  finan¬ 
cial  policy  issues  involved  in  increasing  the  dollar  earnings  of  other 
countries.  It  is  believed  that  to  achieve  this  comprehensiveness,  White 
House  direction  and  coordination  are  required. 

Status 

1.  Substantive 

Last  December  E  and  S/P  prepared  a  paper  on  the  dollar  gap 
problem  which  was  considered  at  the  Under  Secretary’s  Meeting  on 
December  12  and  was  revised  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  shortly 
thereafter.2  There  are  no  further  substantive  developments  to  report 
except  that  the  Department’s  officials  are  continuing  their  efforts  to 
implement  a  consistent  economic  foreign  policy  on  many  individual 
battlegrounds  (petroleum,  European  trade  liberalization,  import 


1  This  document  is  dated  February  21,  1950,  but  is  inserted  ahead  of  the  two 
that  follow,  which  are  of  earlier  date,  for  general  background. 

2  There  were  two  papers  originally,  the  basic  one  being  a  study  prepared  in  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs  (E)  and  submitted  to  the  Under  Secretary’s  meeting 
for  discussion  by  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  (S/S  Doc.  UM  D-70,  December  8,  1949,  Executive  Secretariat  Files,  Lot 
53D250 ;  the  record  of  the  Under  Secretary's  meeting  on  December  12  is  found  in 
this  same  group.) 
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quotas,  etc.) .  Working-level  Departmental  officials  are  now  preparing 
a  draft  policy  paper  on  the  sterling  balances  which  will  soon  come  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  level  for  approval  and  then  go  through  Secre¬ 
tary  Acheson  to  the  National  Advisory  Council.3 

2.  Procedural 

E,  A  and  S/S  have  jointly  prepared  a  draft  Memorandum  to  the 
President  making  recommendations  for  interdepartmental  machinery 
to  manage  the  dollar  gap  “campaign.”  Developments  concerning  this 
draft  Memorandum  are : 

a)  It  was  presented  to  the  Secretary  late  Friday,  January  27,  and 
subsequently  revised  as  he  suggested. 

1))  Two  supplements  were  prepared,  the  first  arguing  against  the 
use  of  the  NSC,  the  second  against  the  use  of  the  NAC  as  the  principal 
over-all  coordinating  mechanism  for  the  dollar  gap  program. 

c)  The  Memorandum  in  its  final  form  was  taken  to  the  White  House 
by  the  Secretary  and  discussed  with  the  President  on  February  6.4 

d)  On  February  8  Mr.  Webb  5  brought  the  Memorandum  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Snyder 6  in  Florida  and  had  some  preliminary  discussions 
about  it. 

e )  The  Memorandum  was  left  with  Secretary  Snyder  and  he 
discussed  it  with  Secretary  Acheson  on  February  14.  The  matter  is 
still  pending. 

/)  Officials  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  also  Admiral  Souers 7 
of  the  White  House  Staff  have  been  consulted  about  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  draft  Memorandum  to  the  President.  Adi  have 
expressed  agreement  in  principle. 

g)  S/S  is  taking  the  lead  in  preparing  a  series  of  charts  on  the 
specific  parts  of  the  dollar  gap  problem. 

li)  A,  E,  P  and  S/S  will  produce  supplementary  memoranda  on 
such  corollary  subjects  as  the  specific  functioning  of  the  proposed 
interdepartmental  machinery,  public  relations  in  the  dollar  gap  cam¬ 
paign,  and  Departmental  backstopping  machinery. 

Difficulties  Met  or  Anticipated 

1.  Substantive 

There  was  originally  some  difference  of  opinion  between  E  and 
S/P  on  the  role  of  extraordinary  foreign  assistance  in  making  up 
that  part  of  the  dollar  gap  which  could  not  be  filled  by  increased 


3  The  files  relating  to  the  Department’s  effort  on  this  problem  during  January 
and  February  1950  are  for  the  most  part  found  in  Lot  122,  Box  15559,  which 
contains  the  files  of  the  Departmental  Dollar  Working  Group  (DDG)  (estab¬ 
lished  March  2,  1950). 

4  But  not  formally  submitted  to  the  President  at  that  time.  See  memorandum 
to  the  President,  February  16,  infra. 

5  James  E.  Webb,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

6  John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

7  (Rear  Adm.)  Sidney  W.  Souers,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Security 
Council. 
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imports  and  increased  foreign  investments.8  This  difference  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Secretary  and  a  decision  obtained.9  Greater  substan¬ 
tive  difficulties  can  be  anticipated  when  the  Department’s  program 
for  closing  the  dollar  gap  is  presented  to  such  government  agencies 
as  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  expected  Congressional  and  pressure-group  opposition. 

2.  Procedural 

The  Department  originally  felt  that  the  NSC  was  a  valuable  in¬ 
strument  for  interdepartmental  coordination  of  the  dollar  gap  pro¬ 
gram  but  Mr.  Snyder  and  Mr.  Sawyer  10  objected.  It  is  anticipated  that 
Mr.  Snyder  may  still  object  to  our  new  proposal,  i.e.,  to  use  new 
high-level  groups,  with  the  help  of  the  mite  House  Staff  as  the 
coordinating  mechanism,  and  he  may  argue  for  using  the  NAC  as  the 
prime  over-all  instrument. 

Decisions  Necessary 

Decisions  are  now  required  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Snyder  and, 
presumably,  soon  thereafter  from  Secretary  Sawyer  and  the  other 
Cabinet  officials  (who  have  not  yet  seen  the  Memorandum)  as  to 
whether  the  procedural  proposals  in  the  Memorandum  are  acceptable 
to  them. 

Responsibility 

F or  substance :  Mr.  Thorp 

For  procedure :  Mr.  Thorp  jointly  with  Mr.  Peurifoy 11 
Deadline 

Hearings  on  the  ECA  legislative  program  are  scheduled  to  begin 
on  February  21.  Since  the  problem  of  the  dollar  gap  will  surely  arise 
in  this  context,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  have  interdepartmental 
agreement  on  a  dollar  gap  “campaign”  soon  after  that  date. 


8  This  issue  was  discussed  at  the  Under  Secretary’s  meeting  on  December  12, 
1949.  A  paper  drafted  in  the  Executive  Secretariat  on  December  8, 1949  (Doc.  UM 
D-70/1)  had  this  to  say  : 

“This  difference  in  emphasis  perhaps  reflects  a  deeper  difference.  Implicit  in 
E’s  approach  is  the  philosophy  that  vigorous  support  of  conventional  economic 
measures,  e.g.,  reduction  of  trade  barriers,  adjustment  of  exchange  rates,  and 
restoration  of  currency  convertibility,  will  bring  about  the  adjustments  needed  for 
sound  and  self-sustaining  economic  relationships  among  the  free  nations.  Implicit 
in  S/P’s  approach  is  the  view  that  the  U.S.  is  trying  to  organize  a  community 
of  free  nations,  that  this  community  may  be,  to  some  degree,  uneconomic,  in  the 
sense  that  natural  economic  forces  would  exert  a  centrifugal  force  on  the  political 
system  (e.g.,  East-West  trade),  and  that  unconventional  economic  measures  may 
be  necessary  for  many  years  to  hold  the  political  system  together.” 

8  No  paper  has  been  found  that  deals  explicitly  with  this  action. 

30  Charles  Sawyer,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

u  John  E.  Peurifoy,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration. 
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Department  of  State  Committee  Files,  Lot  122,  Box  15559 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 1 

confidential  [Washington,]  February  16,  19o0. 

The  problem  I  should  like  to  submit  for  your  consideration  is  how 
to  develop  an  Administration  policy  and  program  for  adjusting  the 
balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  make  critical  and  far-reaching 
decisions  of  policv  affecting  our  economic  relationships  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

These  decisions  have  to  do  with  the  future  course  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  financial  transactions  of  the  United  States.  The  specific 
problems  involved  are  economic,  but  the  broad  policy  decisions  as  to 
the  directions  in  which  their  solution  should  be  sought,  and  the  speed 
with  which  we  act  on  these  decisions,  will  affect  the  political  and 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  throughout  the  world  as  well 
as  our  domestic  prosperity. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  Congress  and  the  people  that  the 
European  Recovery  Program  will  be  brought  to  a  close  in  1952.  It 
is  expected  that  unless  vigorous  steps  are  taken,  the  reduction  and 
eventual  termination  of  extraordinary  foreign  assistance  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  present  plans  will  create  economic  problems  at  home  and 
abroad  of  increasing  severity.  If  this  is  allowed  to  happen,  United 
States  exports,  including  the  key  commodities  on  which  our  most 
efficient  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  are  heavily  depend¬ 
ent,  will  be  sharply  reduced,  with  serious  repercussions  on  our  domestic 
economy.  European  countries,  and  friendly  areas  in  the  Far  East 
and  elsewhere,  will  be  unable  to  obtain  basic  necessities  which  we  now 
supply,  to  an  extent  that  will  threaten  their  political  stability. 

We  are  now  exporting  about  $16  billions  of  goods  and  services.  We 
are  importing  only  $10  billions  of  goods  and  services.  Of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  about  $6  billions,  $5  billions  is  being  paid  for  by  foreign  as¬ 
sistance.  In  short,  about  a  third  of  our  exports  is  being  financed  by 
grants.  At  the  end  of  ERP,  European  production  will  have  been  re¬ 
stored  and  substantial  recovery  achieved.  This  will  be  a  tremendous 
accomplishment.  But  the  problem  of  payment  for  American  goods 

1  Signed  on  February  16  by  Secretary  Acbesou  and  transmitted  to  the  President 
via  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  lon  February  21.  In  his  memorandum 
of  February  20  to  the  Budget  Director  (Pace),  the  Secretary  of  State  said: 

“I  attach  herewith  a  memorandum  for  the  President  proposing  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  program  for  adjusting  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States. 

“I  have  discussed  this  memorandum  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who 
has  indicated  his  concurrence  and  with  the  President  who  asked  that  it  be 
submitted  to  him  through  you.”  (Lot  122,  Box  15559,  “DDG  Working  Papers”, 
Doc.  DDG  D-2,  March  7, 1950) 
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and  services  will  remain.  The  countries  of  the  free  world  will  still 
require  from  us  a  volume  of  exports  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
for  if  their  exports  to  the  United  States  remain  at  present  levels.  Put 
in  its  simplest  terms,  the  problem  is  this :  as  ERP  is  reduced,  and  after 
its  termination  in  1952,  how  can  Europe  and  other  areas  of  the  world 
obtain  the  dollars  necessary  to  pay  for  a  high  level  of  United  States 
exports,  which  is  essential  both  to  their  own  basic  needs  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  United  States  economy?  This  is  the  problem  of  the 
“dollar  gap”  in  world  trade. 

In  answering  this  problem  basic  policy  decisions  will  be  required 
with  reference  to : 

1 )  The  level  of  American  exports  which  we  regard  as  vital  to  our 
political,  economic  and  security  interests. 

2)  The  degree  to  which  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
increase  its  imports  of  goods  and  services. 

3 )  The  role  of  foreign  assistance. 

4)  The  contribution  of  public  and  private  foreign  investment  to 
the  foreign  trade  problem. 

The  economic  strength  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  and  the 
preservation  of  their  hope  for  economic  progress,  are  among  the 
strongest  forces  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  Soviet  communist 
aggression.  Our  present  economic  policies  are  designed  in  the  long 
run  to  build  this  strength  and  provide  this  hope.  Existing  plans  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  situation.  If  nothing  else 
is  done,  the  efforts  being  made  through  the  United  Nations,  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  European  Recovery  Program,2  Point  Four  and  the  ITO 
will  be  jeopardized.  The  political  consequence  will  be  a  substantial 
shift  of  power  from  the  democratic  to  the  Soviet  sphere.  This  possi¬ 
bility  gives  real  urgency  to  the  problem  of  the  dollar  gap. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Administration  needs  soon  to  affirm 
that  the  importance  to  the  United  States  of  a  successful  economic 
system  among  the  free  nations  is  so  great  that  the  United  States  is 
determined  to  do  its  full  part  to  achieve  it — even  if  this  involves 
adjustments  and  sacrifices  by  particular  economic  groups  in  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole — even  if  it 
requires  some  modification  of  current  domestic  policies — and  even 
if  it  requires  more  time  than  was  orginally  contemplated  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948.  The  imagination  and  energy  with 
which  the  United  States  develops  and  carries  through  a  program  of 
action  will  stem  directly  from  this  affirmation  and  determination. 

I  believe  that  the  new  pattern  of  our  economic  relations  must  be 
developed  before  the  end  of  the  ERP  period.  The  immediate  neces¬ 
sity  is  the  determination  of  the  broad  lines  of  policy,  the  develop- 


2  Documentation  on  these  matters  is  found  in  the  relevant  volumes  of  this  series. 
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ment  of  a  program  of  specific  measures  to  achieve  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  such  a  policy,  and  the  assignment  of  responsibility  within  the 
government  for  implementing  the  program.  Simultaneously,  the 
problem,  the  policy  and  the  program  must  be  explained  to  the  people, 
and  ways  must  be  found  to  enlist  public  interest  and  support. 

The  problem  of  the  dollar  gap  requires  a  far  higher  degree  of  co¬ 
ordination  between  our  domestic  and  foreign  economic  policies  than 
heretofore.  It  is  of  such  importance  and  size  that  I  believe  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  must  be  brought  into  play  if  we  are  to 
achieve  success  in  solving  it.  Therefore,  your  personal  direction  is 
needed,  not  only  at  the  initiation  of  this  program,  but  throughout  its 
development  and  implementation.  In  order  that  such  direction  should 
not  claim  too  much  of  your  time,  I  recommend  that  you  consider 
using  one  of  your  staff  assistants  to  assist  you  in  directing  and  co¬ 
ordinating  the  Administration  program  to  adjust  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States. 

The  staff  assistant  should  be  familiar  with  the  techniques — such  as 
those  developed  in  the  NSC — by  which  the  President’s  leadership 
can  be  supported  both  by  staff  assistance  and  by  a  flexible  system  of 
consultation  with  Cabinet  Members  and  other  agency  heads.  Such  a 
person,  therefore,  assisted  as  necessary  by  officers  detailed  from  other 
agencies,  would  afford  an  appropriate  instrument  for  insuring  Presi¬ 
dential  direction  and  control  without  encroaching  upon  the  line  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  agency  heads  to  the  President,  and  for  insuring 
integrated  and  cooperative  effort  throughout  the  Executive  Branch. 

1)  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  at  some  convenient  time  in  the  near 
future  you  devote  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  this  matter  and  invite  the 
attendance  of  the  staff  assistant,  designated  by  you,  together  with 
the  EGA  Administrator,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

a)  That  you  present  the  attached  paper3  to  them  as  a  statement 
of  the  problem  and  of  possible  courses  of  action. 

b)  That  you  express  your  wish  to  receive  coordinated  advice  on 
the  basic  policy  decisions  involved  and  your  desire  to  have  the  heads 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  in  a  cooperative  effort  develop  pro¬ 
grams  whereby  the  policies  decided  may  be  implemented. 

<?)  That  you  assume  personal  leadership  of  this  whole  “campaign” 
to  close  the  dollar  gap,  and  explain  to  them  your  reasons  for  so  doing. 

d)  That  you  announce  you  have  asked  your  designated  staff  official 
to  serve  as  your  principal  coordinating  assistant  for  this  problem,  and 
that  whenever  advisable  he  should  recommend  to  you  additional  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  appropriate  officials,  and  (on  your  behalf)  make 
arrangements  for  such  meetings. 


Infra. 
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2)  That  you  ask  the  heads  of  the  agencies  concerned*  to  meet  with 
your  staff  assistant  and  thereafter  to  work  with  his  coordinating 
guidance  in  order  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  assignment  and  the 
continuance  of  your  leadership,  in  the  formulation  of  policy  recom¬ 
mendations  to  you.  To  do  this  the  group  should: 

a)  Isolate  the  issues  and  then  formulate  recommendations  for  you 
on  the  basic  substantive  policy  decisions  to  be  made  (principally 
regarding  imports,  foreign  assistance  and  foreign  investment). 

b)  Prepare  an  outline  of  the  specific  economic  areas  within  which 
action  needs  to  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  basic  policy  decisions  (e.g., 
the  fields  of  tariff  policy,  agricultural  policy,  shipping,  travel,  etc.). 

c)  Make  recommendations  concerning  the  formation  of  a  Public 
Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the  President  on  possible  solutions  of 
the  “dollar  gap”  problem. 

d)  Recommend  a  program  for  explaining  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  the  substance  and  the  significance  of  the  “dollar  gap” 
problem — a  program  which  would  impress  upon  them  the  policy 
alternatives  which  must  be  frankly  faced. 

In  order  to  provide  personnel  necessary  for  the  staff  assistant  to 
perform  his  functions,  the  heads  of  agencies  concerned  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  designate  high  level  officials  from  their  organizations  as  re¬ 
quired  and  requested  by  the  staff  assistant. 

3)  That  you  ask  jmur  staff  assistant  to  recommend  to  you  what 
agencies  should  be  given  primary  responsibilities  for  implementation 
of  parts  of  the  total  problem  in  accordance  with  the  broad  policies 
laid  down,  and  to  recommend  to  those  agencies  the  interdepartmental 
coordinating  machinery  most  appropriate  in  each  instance.  There 
already  exist  interdepartmental  councils  and  committees  such  as  the 
NAC  and  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  which  are  immediately 
available  for  working  effectively  on  various  aspects  of  the  total  prob¬ 
lem.  Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  the  establishment  in  the  near 
future  of  a  specialized  Trade  and  Commodity  Policy  Committee  to 
coordinate  policy  with  respect  to  the  tariff  and  to  quotas  and  trade 
barriers  generally.  In  addition  to  these  instruments,  your  staff  as¬ 
sistant  will  probably  find  that  ad  hoc  groups,  given  proper  assign¬ 
ments,  could  most  appropriately  concentrate  on  many  of  the  individual 
problems  which  will  arise. 

I  believe  that  the  Executive  Branch  organization  described  in  this 
memorandum  satisfactorily  combines  flexibility,  Presidential  direc¬ 
tion,  and  respect  for  line  relationships  with  the  capabilities  of  an 
experienced  staff  assistant  who  has  your  confidence  and  who  has  the 
skill  required  to  stimulate  and  maintain  teamwork  among  the  respon¬ 
sible  agencies. 

Dean  Acheson 


♦Those  listed  in  (1)  above  except  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Attorney 
General  (who  will  be  consulted  as  legal  questions  arise).  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 
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Department  of  State  Committee  Files,  Lot  122,  Box  15559 

Attachment  to  the  Memorandum  to  the  President  of 
February  16 , 1950  1 

confidential  [Washington,  February  16,  19o0.] 

The  Problem  of  the  Future  Balance  of  Payments  of  the 

United  States 

1.  Two  economic  facts  of  international  significance  have  emerged 
during  the  post-war  period  which  stand  out  above  all  others.  One 
is  the  tremendous  increase  of  production  in  the  United  States.  The 
other  is  the  heavy  dependence  of  the  rest  of  the  world  on  this  pro¬ 
duction.  At  the  same  time,  the  obligations  due  the  United  States 
from  other  countries  have  increased,  their  sources  of  invisible  income 
have  diminished;  their  resources  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  have 
been  reduced,  and  the  pre-war  pattern  of  trade  has  been  greatly 
altered.  We  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  flow  of  our  products  to 
meet  these  foreign  needs  only  in  part  through  the  normal  economic 
processes  of  international  trade,  public  and  private  investment, 
gold  purchases  and  the  like.  About  one-third  of  total  foreign  require¬ 
ments  has  been  sustained  by  huge  grants  of  extraordinary  foreign 
assistance,  in  amounts  surpassing  the  total  of  our  annual  exports 
before  the  war. 

2.  Estimates  of  our  international  economic  transactions  in  1949 
are  as  follows : 


Billions  of 
Dollars 

Recorded  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and  services  $16.  2 

Other  foreign  demands*  For  dollars  1.  3 

Total  requiring  payment  $17.  5 

Means  of  Financing : 

Recorded  U.S.  imports  of  goods  and  services  9.  9 

Public  and  private  investments  (net)  1.  0 

Foreign  liquidation  of  gold  and  dollar  assets  0.  4 

Private  donations  0.  5 

Foreign  assistance  program  5.  7 

Total  means  of  financing  $17.  5 


1  The  source  text  was  not  attached  to  the  memorandum  to  the  President,  supra. 
It  was  attached  as  an  independent  document  to  a  Departmental  Dollar  Group 
Working  Paper  of  March  8, 1950  (DDG  D-2/1). 

’•‘This  item  reflects  the  fact  that  recorded  exports  are  undervalued,  that  re¬ 
corded  imports  are  overvalued,  and  that  there  are  certain  unrecorded  capital 
movements.  Some  part  of  this  figure  might  be  included  as  a  negative  item  under 
“Means  of  Financing”  but  it  would  not  affect  the  other  items,  except  to  reduce 
the  balancing  total.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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3.  Our  international  accounts  will  always  and  inevitably  reach  a 
balance.  This  might  come  about  in  the  future  by  the  drastic  reduction 
of  United  States  exports  of  goods  and  services  as  a  consequence  of  the 
rapid  tapering  off  of  extraordinary  financial  assistance.  This  would 
mean  acceptance  by  this  country  of  a  low  level  of  international  trade 
in  goods  and  services,  with  adverse  effects  on  our  domestic  and  foreign 
economic  policy  objectives.  Domestic  and  foreign  production  would 
be  reduced;  American  exports  and  foreign  imports  would  fall  and 
become  subject  to  increasing  restrictions  designed  to  safeguard  foreign 
monetary  reserves;  sources  and  markets  would  be  governed  less  and 
less  by  competition ;  standards  of  living  would  drop ;  and  employment 
abroad  and  at  home,  especially  in  export  industries,  would  suffer.  The 
economic  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  still  weak.  Such  a  decline 
in  our  foreign  trade,  which  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  absence  of 
corrective  action  on  our  part,  is  large  enough  to  jeopardize  our  politi¬ 
cal  and  security  interests  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  We  therefore  must 
continue  to  maintain  in  the  United  States  a  high  level  of  production 
and  exports.  This  is  necessary  both  to  support  our  own  economy  and  to 
prevent  the  economies  of  other  countries  from  being  gravely  weakened. 

4.  The  degree  to  which  we  maintain  a  high  level  of  exports  will 
depend  chiefly  on  three  elements  in  the  balance  of  payments:  (a)  the 
extent  of  assistance  which  is  provided;  ( b )  the  flow  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  foreign  investment;  and  (c)  the  volume  of  imports  of  goods  and 
services  into  the  United  States. 

5.  The  use  of  extraordinary  financial  assistance  is  closely  related  to 
the  achievement  of  our  political  and  security  objectives.  However,  it 
is  clear  that  we  ultimately  must  find  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
objectives  of  maintaining  exports  can  be  accomplished  on  an  economic 
and  self-sustaining  basis,  by  means  other  than  extraordinary  financial 
assistance.  Such  assistance  constitutes  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer  and 
its  continuance  can  only  be  justified  by  its  close  relationship  to  our 
economic,  political  and  security  objectives  abroad.  Under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  slash  such  expenditures  too  sharply  would  clearly  im¬ 
peril  past  progress  and  risk  the  waste  of  expenditures  already  made. 
Furthermore,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  all  extraordinary 
foreign  assistance  can  completely  disappear  within  a  few  years.  There 
will  inevitably  continue  to  exist  special  situations  (e.g.,  Greece, 
Austria,  Korea)  whose  independent  survival  may  depend  upon  sup¬ 
port  from  us.  In  our  international  dealings,  our  economic  strength  is 
one  of  our  greatest  assets,  and  we  should  be  ready  to  use  it  in  the  form 
of  extraordinary  assistance  even  beyond  these  few  cases  whenever  it 
can  significantly  serve  our  political  and  security  objectives.  Further¬ 
more,  assistance  programs  can  also  serve  to  further  our  economic 
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objectives  if  directed  toward  removing  obstacles  to,  and  encouraging 
the  development  of,  multilateral  trade  and  exchange  convertibility. 

6.  The  need  for  extraordinary  assistance  will  be  further  lessened 
if  our  economic  programs  are  successful  in  expanding  world  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  a  low  level  of  United  States  foreign 
trade  and  investments  would  put  additional  strains  upon  foreign 
countries  which  would  be  so  dangerous  to  our  political  and  security 
interests  as  to  necessitate  additional  foreign  assistance  programs. 
Much  would  depend  upon  the  country  distribution  of  our  imports  and 
exports,  but  in  the  case  of  a  reduction  in  trade,  those  countries  which 
constitute  the  hard-core  of  foreign  assistance  programs  would  prob¬ 
ably  need  some  further  assistance,  and  additional  countries  would  be 
unable  to  sustain  tolerable  levels  of  economic  activity  without  assist¬ 
ance  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  if  United  States  foreign  trade  and 
investments  were  to  rise  to  substantially  new  levels,  the  needs  of  even 
the  special  hard-core  cases  would  undoubtedly  be  reduced. 

7.  In  addition,  if  there  should  be  further  deterioration  of  relations 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  this  would  probably  necessitate  larger  foreign 
assistance  programs  than  otherwise.  A  substantial  amount  of  the  con¬ 
templated  hard-core  assistance  requirements  is  attributable  in  part  to 
the  inability  of  various  countries  (e.g.,  Austria,  Western  Germany, 
Japan  and  Korea)  to  re-establish  normal  economic  trading  relation¬ 
ships  with  areas  under  Soviet  domination.  Should  the  Soviet  bloc 
bring  concerted  economic  pressure  upon  these  and  other  countries, 
their  trading  position  with  the  Soviet  bloc  would  become  dangerously 
weak  unless  they  could  look  to  some  alternative  source  of  supply  and 
financing. 

8.  Public  and  private  investment  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  make 
up  for  the  probable  reduction  in  extraordinary  financial  assistance. 
Private  investment  cannot  be  revived  to  the  necessary  scale  rapidly 
enough  even  though  substantial  progress  may  be  made  in  removing 
existing  obstacles  to  investment.  Loans  from  public  funds,  although 
they  may  be  expected  to  continue  on  a  substantial  scale,  must  be  re¬ 
lated  to  soundly-conceived  projects  and  kept  within  the  capacity  of 
foreign  countries  to  service.  Normally,  capital  flow  tends  to  increase 
the  element  of  capital  goods  in  the  commodity  export  total,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  a  gross  offset  against  whatever  trade  deficit  may  already 
exist.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  priority  given  to  capital  goods  by 
many  countries,  an  increase  in  foreign  investment  at  the  present  time 
would  contribute  substantially  to  supporting  the  export,  level,  making 
possible  the  release  of  foreign  exchange  of  the  capital  importing 
countries  for  consumption  imports. 

9.  An  increase  in  United  States  imports  of  gold  would  be  undesir¬ 
able  because  foreign  gold  and  dollar  reserves  are  at  dangerously  low 
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levels,  and  should  be  rebuilt  through  the  addition  of  some  portion  of 
the  world’s  new  gold  production. 

10.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  evident  that  if  exports  are  to  be 
maintained  and  there  is  to  be  curtailment  in  extraordinary  assistance, 
the  main  burden  of  adjustment  in  our  balance  of  payments  must  be 
accomplished  by  an  increase  in  our  imports  of  goods  and  services. 
If  the  total  level  of  economic  activity  of  the  United  States  expands 
during  the  next  few  years,  this  will  in  itself  lead  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
pansion  of  imports.  However,  full  achievement  of  this  import  objective 
will  require  the  pursuit  by  the  United  States,  and  by  other  countries 
as  well,  of  a  program  of  concerted  measures  over  a  wide  range  of 
economic  activities.  It  will,  above  all,  require  a  change  in  our  tradi¬ 
tional  attitude  towards  imports,  and  a  willingness  to  place  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  plus  its  international  political 
and  security  interests,  above  the  special  interests  of  particular  groups 
which  may  have  to  face  increased  competition  from  abroad. 

11.  It  is  important  that  we  face  the  future  now.  We  cannot  delay 
until  the  end  of  the  ERP  period.  As  grants  are  diminished,  the  new 
pattern  will  take  shape.  The  immediate  necessity  is  the  determination 
of  the  broad  lines  of  policy,  the  development  of  a  program  of  specific 
measures  to  achieve  the  purposes  set  forth  in  such  a  policy,  and  the 
assignment  of  responsibility  within  the  government  for  implementing 
the  program.  Simultaneously,  the  problem  and  the  program  must  be 
explained  to  the  people,  and  ways  must  be  found  to  enlist  public  inter¬ 
est  and  support.  As  one  step  in  this  effort,  consideration  should  be 
given  promptly  to  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  leading  public 
citizens  to  prepare  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 


Editorial  Note 

On  March  2,  the  Departmental  Dollar  Working  Group  (DDG) 
was  established  in  the  Department  of  State  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  (Thorp),  to 
consider  and  prepare  the  State  Department  positions  concerning  the 
overall  question  of  adjusting  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States  (or  the  problem  of  the  “dollar  gap”).  It  was  intended  further 
that  the  group  would  perform  as  a  “departmental  backstop”  for  De¬ 
partment  of  State  participants  in  the  interdepartmental  machinery 
which  it  was  then  (in  March)  presumed  would  be  set  up  to  accomplish 
the  task  set  forth  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  memorandum  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  16  to  President  Truman.  The  DDG  was  to  have  a  regular  mem¬ 
bership  of  representatives  from  the  economic  and  geographic  offices 
and  the  Policy  Planning  Staff.  (Lot  122,  Box  15559,  Folder  “DDG 
Working  Papers,”  Doc.  DDG  D-l,  March  2, 1950) 
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On  March  31,  President  Truman  designated  the  Honorable  Gordon 
Gray  to  be  Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  to  undertake  the  task 
of  advising  the  President  on  developing  measures  to  meet  the  balance- 
of -payments  problem  (letter,  President  Truman  to  Gordon  Gray, 
March  31,  1950,  released  at  Key  West,  Florida,  April  3).  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  understanding  of  Mr.  Gray’s  mission  was  described  in 
an  informal  memorandum  as  follows : 

“Mr.  Gordon  Gray  has  been  designated  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  to  assist  the  President  in  mobilizing  and  coordinating  staff 
Avork  within  the  various  agencies  of  the  Government  looking  toward 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  various  factors  bearing  on  the  present  dis¬ 
parity  between  exports  and  imports. 

“The  President  hopes  that,  out  of  these  studies  and  a  full  public 
discussion  of  the  issues  they  reveal,  there  will  be  developed,  along 
bipartisan  principles,  the  policies  and  programs  which  seem  most 
likely  to  offer  solutions  to  this  urgent  problem.”  (Informal  Manage¬ 
ment  Staff  memorandum  of  about  March  29,  Lot  122,  Box  15559, 
“DDG  Working  Papers”) 


Department  of  State  Committee  Files,  Lot  122,  Box  15559 

Statement  of  the  History  and  Work  of  the  Departmental  Dollar  Gap 

Working  Group  {DDG)X 

[Washington,]  November  20, 1950. 

Established:  March  2,  1950  by  notification  memo  from  E,  A  and 
S/S. 

C hairman :  Assistant  Secretary  Thorp  ( E ) . 

Areas  Represented :  E,  ITP,  OFD,  TRC,  TCA,  EUR,  FE,  ARA, 
NEA,  GER,  UNA,  P,  H,  R,  L,  A.1 2 

Terms  of  Reference:  “To  consider  and  prepare  State  Department 
positions  concerning  the  over-all  question  of  adjusting  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  United  States.” 

Secretariat:  S/S-S. 

Activity:  Held  approximately  10  meetings  since  March  2;  now 
inactive. 

Description  of  Work:  The  DDG  was  originally  established  to 
backstop  State’s  participants  in  the  interdepartmental  machinery 
which  Mr.  Gray  was  expected  to  set  up  to  work  on  his  “dollar  gap” 
report  to  the  President.  Mr.  Gray,  however,  set  up  no  such  machinery 

1  This  statement  was  presumably  prepared  in  the  Executive  Secretariat  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

2  The  last  seven  offices  designated  here  were  not  part  of  the  regular  member¬ 
ship  of  the  DDG.  They  received  all  documentation  and  notices  of  meetings  and 
attended  meetings  where  matters  of  importance  to  their  offices  were  discussed. 
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and  after  several  months  made  up  a  list  of  topics  on  which  he  requested 
studies  be  prepared  by  the  appropriate  Executive  agencies.3 

At  first  State’s  studies  were  sent  directly  and  informally  to  Mr. 
Gray.  This  resulted  in  inadequate  coordination  and  in  July  the  dor¬ 
mant  DDG  was  specified  as  the  clearance  mechanism  within  the  De¬ 
partment  for  all  past  and  future  papers  written  for  Mr.  Gray.  From 
July  to  September  the  group  considered,  revised  and  cleared  some 
fifteen  studies  on  topics  in  foreign  economic  policy  assigned  to  State, 
(subsequently  sent  to  Mr.  Gray)  as  well  as  a  number  of  studies  pre¬ 
pared  in  other  agencies  and  sent  to  State  by  Mr.  Gray  for  depart¬ 
mental  comment.4 5 

From  September  to  November  the  group  reviewed  the  three  suc¬ 
cessive  versions  of  Mr.  Gray’s  Report  to  the  President  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policies  and  acted  as  the  focal  point  for  receiving  and  con¬ 
sidering  departmental  comments  on  those  drafts.8 

Evaluation  of  Effectiveness :  Although  at  first  not  used,  the  Group 
effectively  filled  an  important  need. 

Further  Staff  Action  Required:  The  Gray  Report  has  just  been 
published  in  its  final  form ;  E  has  suggested  that  the  Working  Group 
be  put  “on  ice”  pending  further  information  on  what  the  next  steps 
will  be  vis-a-vis  the  Gray  Report  in  the  interdepartmental  arena.6 

S/S-S  will,  after  a  reasonable  period,  take  steps  either  to  reactivate 
or  terminate  the  Working  Group.7 


3  Documentation  in  the  DDG  files  (Lot  122,  Box  15559)  indicates  clearly  the 
concern  of  the  Department  of  State  at  these  developments,  or  lack  thereof.  There 
was  a  further  problem :  The  Department’s  informal  but  strong  feeling  was  that 
the  Gray  group  was  concerning  itself  with  much  more  than  the  dollar  gap 
question. 

4  These  studies  were  prepared  mainly  in  or  under  the  guidance  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  (EGA)  was  the 
originator  of  certain  of  the  papers.  Whether  taken  separately  or  collectively,  the 
papers  compiled  in  this  DDG  operation  constitute  a  valuable  reference  source 
for  the  whole  range  of  foreign  economic  policy  at  this  time.  For  a  list  of  the 
papers,  see  editorial  note,  infra. 

5  The  Department  of  State  performed  a  very  active  role  in  this  review  process. 
The  review  documentation  is  found  in  the  DDG  file  (Lot  122,  Box  15569). 

9  The  Report  to  the  President  on  Foreign  Economic  Policies  (“the  Gordon  Gray 
report”)  was  released  to  the  public  on  November  10,  1950,  with  a  Statement  by 
the  President.  The  Report  consisted  of  99  pages  of  text  and  a  statistical  and 
tabular  appendix  of  30  pages.  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  De¬ 
cember  1950.) 

7  The  Departmental  Dollar  Gap  Group  was  dissolved  as  of  December  15,  1950. 


Editorial  Note 

The  following  studies  were  prepared  by  the  Department  of  State 
Dollar  Working  Group  and  are  located  in  Lot  122,  Box  15559 : 

DDG  D-l :  Procedural 

DDG  D-2 :  Procedural 
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DDG  D-3: 
DDG  D-4/1 : 

DDG  D-5 : 
DDG  D-6: 

DDG  D-7 : 

DDG  D-8: 

DDG  D-9 : 

DDG  D-9/1 : 

DDG  D-9/2: 
DDG  D-9/3 : 
DDG  D-9/4  : 

DDG  D-9/5 : 
DDG  D-10: 

DDG  D-10/1 : 
DDG  D-10/2 : 

DDG  D-10/3 : 

DDG  D-ll: 

DDG  D-12: 

DDG  D-13: 

DDG  D-13/1: 

DDG  D-14: 

DDG  D-15 : 
DDG  D-16 : 
DDG  D-17 : 

DDG  D-17/1 : 

DDG  D-18/1 : 

DDG  D-18/2 : 

DDG  D-19 : 

DDG  D-20 : 


Procedural 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act— Its  Possibilities  and  Its 
Performance  (July  17,  1950,  rev.  Aug.  8,  1950) 
Public  relations 

Restrictive  Trade  Practices  in  relation  to  the  Dollar 
Gap  “Campaign”  (March  28,  1950) 

Maintaining  United  States  Prosperity  while  Closing 
the  Dollar  Gap  (April  24,  1950) 

Memorandum  on  “Post-ERP  Prospects  and  Aid  Pro¬ 
grams”  (June  19, 1950) 

Factors  in  the  International  Petroleum  Situation 
(July  17, 1950) 

Political  and  Strategic  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Foreign  Oil  Production  of  United  States  Com¬ 
panies  (August  2,  1950) 

Unaccounted  for 

The  Dollar  Sterling  Oil  Problem  (July  28,  1950) 
Participating  Countries’  Oil  Balance  of  Payments 
After  ERP  (August  14,  1950) 

Petroleum  Imports  and  Exports  (Dept,  of  Interior) 
The  UK  and  the  Sterling  Area — Summary  of  Post- 
War  Economic  Developments  (July  17,  1950) 
Unaccounted  for 

Economic  and  Political  Objectives  of  the  U.S.  with 
respect  to  the  Sterling  Area  (July  31,  1950) 

The  Long-Term  Economic  Outlook  for  the  United 
Kingdom  (July  21,  1950) 

The  Need  for  Expansion  in  the  Program  of  Stock¬ 
piling  by  the  United  States  (July  17,  1950) 

The  Effect  on  Imports  of  the  Manufacturing  Clause 
of  the  United  States  Copyright  Law  (July  18,  1950, 
rev.  Aug.  14) 

Shipping  Policy  and  Foreign  Dollar  Earnings  (no 
date) 

Summary  of  Proposed  Department  Comments  on 
Dollar  Gap  Shipping  Paper  (July  18,  1950) 
Non-Tariff  Barriers  to  Government  Procurement  of 
Imported  Commodities  (July  19,  1950) 

Reform  of  Customs  Procedure  (August  15,  1950) 
Unaccounted  for 

U.S.  Agricultural  Policy  under  Dollar  Gap  (July  31, 
1950) 

Factors  Affecting  Imports  of  Agricultural  Products 
into  the  United  States  (August  2. 1950) 

The  Desirabilitv  of  U.S.  Direct  Investment  Abroad 
(July  28, 1950)' 

Foreign  Attitudes  toward  U.S.  Private  Investment 
(July  28, 1950) 

The  Restoration  of  Currency  Convertibility  (August 
7, 1950,  revised  Aug.  11) 

Population  Pressure  in  Monsoon  Asia,  OIR  Report 
#5290  (July  26, 1950) 
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DDG  D-21: 

DDG  D-22: 
DDG  D-23: 
DDG  D-24: 
DDG  D-25: 

DDG  D-26: 


Letter  to  Gordon  Gray  from  Secretary  Brannan 
(U.S.  Agricultural  Policy  in  light  of  U.S.  Foreign 
Goals)  (July  27, 1950) 

Proposal  for  an  Enlarged  European  Payments  Union 
(July  21, 1950) 

Forecasts  of  United  States  Direct  Investment  Capital 
Movements  for  Fiscal  Year  1953  (August  14,  1950) 
Canada’s  International  Economic  Position  and  Out¬ 
look  (August  14, 1950) 

The  Effect  of  the  Korean  Hostilities  on  Japan’s 
International  Balance  of  Payments  in  U.S.  Fiscal 
Year  1951  (August  17,  1950) 

Projected  1952-53  Foreign  Exchange  Availabilities 
and  Import  Requirements  of  Third  Areas  (August 
21, 1950) 
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A/MS  Files,2  Lot  54D291,  Drawer  21 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State 

[Washington,]  June  20,  1950. 

Legislative  Background  of  Point  Four  Program 

summary 

The  Point  IV  Program  as  outlined  in  the  President’s  Inaugural 
speech  on  January  20,  1949,  consists  of  an  endeavor  on  our  part  to 
cooperate  with  other  countries  in  assisting  the  efforts  of  the  people 
of  underdeveloped  areas  to  improve  their  economic  conditions.  Two 
methods  of  cooperation  were  set  forth:  (1)  sharing  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  and  (2)  fostering  the  flow  of  capital  investment. 

The  basic  legislation  on  this  program  is  contained  in  Title  IV  of 
Public  Law  535,  81st  Congress,  approved  June  5,  1950.3  This  Title 
sets  forth  certain  findings  and  policies  of  the  Congress  which  coincide 
with  the  original  proposal  of  the  President  and  indicate  our  common 
interest  and  concern  in  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  all  peoples. 
It  outlines  the  conditions  considered  essential  if  technical  assistance 
and  capital  investment  are  to  make  their  maximum  contribution  to 
economic  development.  It  states  our  intent  to  assist  underdeveloped 
areas  through  the  two  methods  proposed  by  the  President  and  lays 
down  certain  policies  to  guide  the  activities  of  financial  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  effect 
for  economic  development. 

The  Act  also  authorizes  the  President  to  administer  a  program  of 
bilateral  projects  and  to  delegate  his  authority  for  carrying  out  the 
program  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  authorizes  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  other  international  organizations  for  technical 
cooperation  programs  “which  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the 


1  For  previous  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol. 
i,  pp.  757  ff. 

“Consolidated  administrative  files  of  the  Department  of  State  for  the  years 
1949-1953,  as  maintained  by  the  Management  Staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Administra¬ 
tion. 

3  Public  Law  535  was  captioned  “Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950”; 
04  Stat.  198.  Title  IV  was  entitled  “Act  for  International  Development” ;  04  Stat. 
204. 
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purposes  of  the  Title  as  effectively  as  would  participation  in  compar¬ 
able  programs  on  a  bilateral  basis.”  A  total  of  $35,000,000  is  author¬ 
ized  for  the  technical  assistance  program  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
including  amounts  needed  to  carry  on  the  existing  work  being  done 
by  the  Institute  for  Inter- American  Affairs  and  activities  pertaining 
to  economic  development  now  being  conducted  under  Public  Law  402 
( Smith-Mundt  Act).1 * * 4  The  full  amount  authorized  has  been  requested 
and  hearings  have  been  held  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  appropriation  will  be  included  in  the 
omnibus  appropriation  bill  now  under  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

LEGISLATIVE  BACKGROUND 

1.  On  July  12,  1949  Judge  John  Ivee,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  introduced  a  Bill,  H.R.  5615,  to  authorize 
participation  in  a  technical  cooperation  program  as  one  method  of 
carrying  out  the  Point  IV  objective  outlined  by  the  President  in  his 
Inaugural  speech.5  Shortly  thereafter  Representative  Herter,  Repub¬ 
lican,  introduced  a  bill  emphasizing  the  role  of  private  capital  in  the 
economic  development  process  and  authorizing  a  very  limited  range 
of  technical  assistance  activities  on  a  purely  bilateral  basis  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Assistance  would  have  been  available  only 
to  countries  which  signed  rigid  investment  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  assuring  our  investors  of  favorable  treatment  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  Hearings  were  held  on  both  bills  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  session  of  the  81st  Congress.  The  hearings  developed  an  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  general  concept  involved  in  Point  IV  but 
considerable  differences  as  to  the  best  method  of  achieving  the  ob¬ 
jectives.  Representatives  of  a  number  of  business  groups,  especially 
the  Foreign  Trade  Council,  felt  that  primary  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  the  provision  of  capital  and  that  technical  assistance  in  all  but  a 
few  fields  should  be  supplied  by  private  investors.  Witnesses  testify¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  administration  and  other  groups  took  the  position 
that  the  Government  itself  could  usefully  undertake  a  considerable 
amount  of  technical  assistance  and  that  there  were  many  important 
fields  such  as  public  health,  agriculture,  education  and  public  admin¬ 
istration,  where  Government  agencies  were  particularly  equipped  to 
participate.  They  emphasized,  however,  the  importance  of  utilizing 


1  “United  States  Information  and  Educational  Act  of  1948”  (January  27,  1948)  ; 

62  Stat.  6. 

B  There  is  an  extensive  documentation  on  the  Department  of  State’s  preparation 

of  this  legislation  in  the  Consolidated  Departmental  Committee  Lot  File,  Lot  122, 
Box  33  (15584).  An  important  collection  of  background  information  was 
assembled  in  a  “Preparation  Book  on  Point  IV,”  prepared  for  the  Secretary  of 

State  at  the  time  that  Congressional  hearings  were  initiated. 
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private  organizations,  both  profit  and  non-profit,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.6 

2.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  took  no  action  by  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  Congress.  In  the  intervening  period  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Government  met  with  business  and  philanthropic 
groups  and  members  of  Congress.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions  a 
new  bill  was  developed  which  had  wide  acceptance  and  on  J anuary  18, 
1950  Judge  Ivee  and  Representative  Herter  introduced  identical  bills 
in  Congress.7  Further  hearings  were  held  by  the  House  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  on  this  “compromise”  bill  and  after  some  additional 
modifications  the  bill  was  favorably  recommended  as  a  part  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950.8  The  Bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  with  two  or  three  minor  amendments  and  one  amendment 
reducing  the  amount  authorized  for  technical  assistance  programs  in 
the  first  year  from  $45,000,000  to  $25,000,000. 

3.  The  Bill  as  finally  passed  by  the  House  dealt  with  both  technical 
cooperation  and  with  the  problem  of  fostering  capital  flow.  The  princi¬ 
pal  provisions  contained  in  the  Bill  are  as  follows:  1.  A  finding  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  (a)  that  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  freedom  and  economic  and  social  prog¬ 
ress  of  all  people,  ( b )  that  the  efforts  of  people  living  in  economically 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  to  develop  their  resources  can  be 
furthered  through  a  cooperative  endeavor  of  all  nations  to  exchange 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  (<?)  that  technical  assistance  and 
capital  investment  can  make  maximum  contribution  only  where  there 
is  mutual  confidence  and  respect  for  the  legitimate  interests  both  of  the 
investor  and  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  2.  A  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
people  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop  their  resources 
through  technical  assistance  and  fostering  the  flow  of  capital  invest¬ 
ment  “to  countries  which  provide  conditions  under  which  such 
technical  assistance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  constructively  con¬ 
tribute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth. 


6  Documentation  on  this  1949  phase  is  found  in  the  Department  of  State  central 
indexed  files,  series  800.50  TA. 

7  For  the  House  Hearings  both  in  1949  and  1950,  see  81st  Congress,  2d  Session, 
House  of  Representatives,  Act  for  international  development  (“Point  IV”  pro¬ 
gram),  Hearings,  81st  Congress,  first  and  second  sessions,  on  H.R.  5615,  H.R. 
6026,  H.R.  6831),  H.R.  6885  and  H.R.  7 1)36,  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

8  In  the  House  phase  it  was  decided  to  include  the  Point  IV  legislation  in  an 
omnibus  foreign  aid  bill.  There  was  vigorous  discussion  both  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  between  the  Department  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  as  to  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  such  a  consolidated  economic  aid  bill. 
Documentation  is  found  in  file  series  800.00-TA  (1950)  and  in  Lot  file  54-D291, 
Drawer  48.  For  the  House  Report,  see  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Report  and  Supple¬ 
mentary  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  7797,  House  Report  No.  1802,  Part  4. 
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increasing  productivity  and  expanding  purchasing  power”.  3.  A  decla¬ 
ration  of  policy  that  financial  agencies  of  the  Government  in  reviewing 
requests  for  assistance  should  take  into  consideration  whether  assist¬ 
ance  will  contribute  to  a  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
requesting  country,  whether  facilities  projected  “are  actually  needed 
in  view  of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the  area”  and  whether  private 
capital  is  available  to  finance  the  projects.  4.  An  authorization  to  the 
President  to  make  contributions  to  technical  cooperation  programs  of 
international  agencies  “which  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  Title  as  effectively  as  would  participation  in  com¬ 
parable  programs  on  a  bilateral  basis.”  5.  An  authorization  to  the 
President  to  participate  in  bilateral  programs  providing  that  (a)  the 
participation  of  private  agencies  and  persons  is  sought  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  ( b )  due  regard  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  country 
being  assisted  takes  steps  “necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  assistance 
made  available,  including  the  encouragement  of  the  flow  of  productive 
local  and  foreign  investment  capital  where  needed  for  development,” 
(e)  the  country  being  assisted  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
program,  provides  necessary  information,  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  full  coordination  and  integration  of  technical  cooperation 
programs,  and  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  resources  and 
cooperates  with  other  countries  in  the  exchange  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills.  6.  A  direction  to  the  President  to  establish  an  advisory 
board  “broadly  representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups 
interested  in  the  program,  including  business,  labor,  agriculture,  public 
health  and  education.”  7.  An  authorization  for  the  establishment  of 
joint  commissions  for  economic  development  with  countries  requesting 
such  commissions,  which  among  other  things  may  examine  the  coun¬ 
try’s  requirements  for  technical  cooperation,  its  potential  resources  and 
policies  which  will  encourage  its  development.  8.  A  requirement  that 
programs  be  terminated  upon  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  where  the  President  determines  that  they  no  longer  con¬ 
tribute  effectively  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  are  declared  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  be  unnecessary  or  undesir¬ 
able  or  are  not  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
9.  An  authorization  to  the  President  to  delegate  his  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  to  any  other  United  States  official  and  directs 
him  to  appoint,  subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  an  administrator  at  a 
salary  not  exceeding  $15,000  per  annum  for  the  program.  10.  Authority 
for  making  contracts  and  hiring  personnel  subject  to  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  investigation. 

4.  Hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Kelations  Com¬ 
mittee  commencing  March  30,  1950,  at  which  time  the  Secretary  of 
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State  urged  favorable  action  on  the  Bill.0  The  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  took  the  position  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
investment  aspects  of  the  program  and  reported  unanimously  a  much 
simplified  Bill  giving  essentially  the  same  authority  as  that  contained 
in  the  House  Bill  in  connection  with  technical  cooperation  programs.9 10 
The  bill  authorized  the  full  $45,000,000  requested  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  but  made  no  reference  to  capital  investment.  After  considerable 
debate  this  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  The  opposition  to  the 
bill  came  both  from  those  who  apparently  did  not  desire  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  technical  cooperation  program  and  those  who  felt  that  the 
bill  should  be  expanded  to  give  emphasis  to  the  investment  aspects  of 
the  program. 

5.  After  a  long  discussion  in  conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  bill,  the  Senate  conferees  accepted  the  House  bill  sub¬ 
stantially  unchanged  except  that  the  authorization  was  raised  to 
$35,000,000.11  Prior  to  the  Senate’s  voting  on  the  conference  report 
Senators  Millikin  and  Taft  led  a  group  of  Republican  senators  in  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  bill.  The  bill  was  defended  not  only  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  leadership  in  the  Senate  but  by  other  senators  including 
Senators  Saltonstall  and  Smith,  Republicans,  who  were  satisfied  with 
the  version  of  the  bill  which  had  now  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
conferees.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as  Title  IV  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950  and  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  June  5, 1950. 

6.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  took  place 
between  the  14th  and  19th  of  June  and  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
appropriation  will  be  added  in  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the 
omnibus  appropriation  bill  which  the  House  passed  prior  to  passage 
of  the  authorizing  legislation. 

7.  The  long  period  of  time  between  the  initial  hearings  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  final  action  of  Congress  which  is  the  result  partly  of  the 
crowded  Congressional  calendar  and  partly  of  the  delays  inherent  in 
developing  a  bill  which  would  have  broad  acceptance  among  various 
interested  groups,  has  resulted  in  a  greater  understanding  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  Congress  of  the  bill  and  its  purposes. 


9  See  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  U.S.  Senate,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  on  an  Act  for  International  Development,  March  SO,  April  3.  For 
statements  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acbeson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  Willard  Thorp,  and  Ambassador  at  Large  Philip  Jessup,  see 
ibid.,  pp.  3-39. 

10  For  the  Senate  Report,  see  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Senate  Report  No.  1371, 
Foreign  Economic  Assistance,  1950,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  on  8.  SSOlf. 

n  For  the  Conference  Report,  see  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Conference  Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  7797,  Foreign  economic  assistance  act  of  1950. 
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N ole  added  later :  Appropriation  in  omnibus  bill  passed  Septem¬ 
ber  1950.  Senate  Committee  cut  to  $10  million  and  reversed  itself. 
Finally  approved  at  $34,500,000.12 


12  This  was  the  general  appropriation  act  for  FY  1951,  dated  September  6,  1950 ; 
64  Stat.  595. 


Editorial  Note 

A  fundamental  organizational  problem  beset  the  Point  IV  program 
from  the  beginning.  Within  the  Department  of  State  there  was  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  focus  of  authority  and  responsibility,  affecting 
relationships  between  the  “General  Manager”  and  the  regional 
bureaus.  Another  Washington  problem  was  the  question  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  role  of  the  other  government  agencies  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  etc.  Under  the  original  plan,  these  agencies  were 
actually  delegated  responsibilities  for  particular  functional  segments 
of  the  program — agriculture,  health  education ;  they  were  to  be  alloted 
funds,  to  recruit  personnel  and  to  send  them  to  the  field,  to  administer 
projects,  and  to  receive  reports.  Also  at  the  Washington  level  was  the 
question  of  the  position  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
(the  IIAA) ,  a  government  corporation  which  for  more  than  10  years 
had  successfully  administered  a  technical  assistance  program  in  Latin 
America. 

Abroad,  there  was  the  problem  of  field  relationships  between  the 
diplomatic  mission,  the  technicians,  and  the  administrators.  In  Latin 
America  there  was  again  the  IIAA,  already  operating  a  going  and 
successful  program.  In  other  areas  of  the  world  the  organizational 
problem  merged  with  the  problem  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
Point  IV  program.  The  Point  IV  program  was  (according  to  the 
enabling  statute)  “to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  economically 
underdeveloped  areas  to  develop  their  resources  and  improve  their 
working  and  living  conditions  by  encouraging  the  exchange  of  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment  of  capital  to 
countries  which  provide  conditions  under  which  such  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  constructively  contribute  to  rais¬ 
ing  standards  of  living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth,  increasing 
productivity  and  expanding  purchasing  power.  .  .  .”  (64  Stat.  198, 
Title  IV,  sec.  403(a))  Was  this  concept  to  be  applied  restrictively  or 
broadly?  What  was  its  relation  to  the  totality  of  current  national 
security  objectives?  More  specifically,  what  was  to  be  the  relationship 
between  Point  IV  programs  and  other  United  States  foreign  economic 
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aid  programs  that  were  primarily  an  adjunct  to  the  United  States 
defense  program?  The  organization  with  which  relations  had  to  be 
clarified  was  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  (ECA), 
already  supporting  Point  IY-type  projects  in  the  colonial  African 
possessions  of  the  OEEC  metropolitan  governments  and  in  early  1950 
about  to  undertake  economic  aid  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  the 
newly  independent  and  underdeveloped  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 
in  support  of  more  immediate  defense  and  political  goals  rather  than 
long-range  economic  development  (the  so-called  STEM  programs). 
The  upshot  was  a  Department  of  State-ECA  agreement  in  April  1950 
in  respect  of  colonial  Africa  and  another  State-ECA  understanding  in 
November  1950  with  regard  to  Southeast  Asia,  delineating  a  division 
of  responsibilities  in  those  areas  as  between  types  of  economic  aid 
programs.  There  is  an  extensive  documentation  on  these  matters  in 
the  Department  of  State’s  central  indexed  files  (800.00-TA,  820.00- 
TA,  870.00-TA,  880.00-TA,  890.00-TA,  and  country  files  as  appro¬ 
priate)  and  in  Lot  Files  122  and  54-D291.  Essentially,  it  may  be  said 
that  at  the  end  of  1950  Latin  America  was  the  only  area  where  there 
were  Point  IV  programs  of  significance  in  being,  and  these  were 
essentially  IIAA  programs. 

The  papers  that  follow  are  intended  to  illustrate  aspects  of  some 
of  the  problems  just  described  and  do  not  necessarily  appear  chrono¬ 
logically. 


A/MS  Files,  Lot  54D291,  Drawer  48 

Memorandum  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Organization  ( Gordon ) 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (Howell) 

[Washington,]  May  31, 1950. 
Subject :  Management  of  the  Point  IV  Program 
Problems 

Now  that  legislation  has  been  enacted  authorizing  a  Point  IV  pro¬ 
gram  up  to  a  level  of  $35,000,000  for  1951,  and  congressional  appro¬ 
priation  hearings  are  about  to  be  held,  it  is  essential  that  organizational 
plans  for  the  program  be  firmed  up  and  that  there  be  an  agreed-upon 
State  Department  position  with  regard  to  the  role  of  other  U.S. 
agencies  in  the  administration  of  the  program. 

Program  planning  and  development  has  been  underway  for  about 
a  year  in  the  Department  (principally  in  E)  with  extensive  partici¬ 
pation  by  8  or  9  other  federal  agencies  through  the  ACTA.1  For  about 


1  Interdepartmental  Advisory  Committee  on  Technical  Assistance. 
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the  past  nine  months  the  principal  participant  [s]  have  assumed  that 
the  administrative  pattern  set  forth  in  the  so-called  “Management 
Plan”  (Tab  A2)  developed  last  summer  would  be  adopted.  Recently 
the  II AA  (Glick)3  has  come  forward  informally  with  an  alternative 
plan  which  is  regarded  favorably  by  both  NEA  and  ARA.  The  result¬ 
ing  confusion  must  be  eliminated  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Discussion 

1.  History  and  general  provisions  of  the  Point  IV  Management 
Plan. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Thorp  was  assigned  responsibility  within  the 
Department  for  Point  IY  program  planning.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  Point  IV  throughout  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  Many  agencies  had  begun  to  think  and  plan  in  terms 
of  providing  technical  assistance  abroad  in  their  specialized  fields. 
For  this  reason  and  because  it  seemed  foolish  not  to  take  advantage 
of  the  technical  know-how  of  other  agencies,  Mr.  Thorp  thought  of 
the  program  in  terms  of  a  government-wide  effort  guided  by  the  State 
Department  from  the  standpoint  of  its  impact  upon  total  foreign 
policy.  He  established  an  Interdepartmental  Advisory  Committee  on 
Technical  Assistance  (ACTA)  as  a  means  of  obtaining  interdepart¬ 
mental  participation  in  program  planning. 

Last  spring  it  looked  as  though  there  might  be  some  possibility  of 
going  ahead  with  a  program  for  fiscal  year  1950.  A  State  Department 
group  prepared  a  paper  summarizing  a  plan  of  administration.  Based 
upon  that  paper  a  budget  was  prepared  and  hearings  were  held  at  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  July.  Following  those  hearings  a  group  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Department  to  prepare  a  management  plan  in  more  detail. 
Mr.  Hanson  4  was  loaned  to  E  to  spearhead  this  group  which  included 
representatives  from  OMB,  UNA,  E  and  ARA.  The  resulting  plan  was 
sent  to  each  Assistant  Secretary  and  every  suggestion  made  was  either 
incorporated  or  a  mutual  satisfactory  solution  was  arrived  at.  The  plan 
was  then  discussed  extensively  in  ACTA  meetings  and  with  some 
changes  was  approved  by  that  committee. 

Although  this  management  plan  never  was  submitted  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  office  for  official  Department  approval,  it  has  been  used  as  a 
basis  for  legislative  presentation  by  Mr.  Thorp  and  Mr.  Dort 5  and  as 
a  basis  for  preparation  of  the  1951  budget.  The  seven  other  agencies 
(ECA,  FSA,  Treasury,  Labor,  Interior,  Commerce  and  Agriculture) 


2  Not  printed. 

3  Philip  M.  Glick,  Acting  President  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

*  Haldore  Hanson,  Executive  Director,  Secretariat,  Interdepartmental  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation  (SCO). 

5  Dallas  W.  Dort,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 

Affairs. 

496-362 — 77- 
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which  have  participated  actively  in  ACTA  have  assumed  with  good 
reason  it  represents  State  Department’s  position. 

The  approved  management  plan  provides  that  a  general  manager 
within  the  State  Department  shall  have  authority  to  approve  all 
projects  and  allocate  funds  for  such  projects.  It  provides  that  there 
shall  be  established  a  program  board  (successor  to  ACTA)  which 
would  be  advisory  to  the  general  manager.  Basic  responsibility  for 
program  planning  would  be  in  the  State  Department  and  its  field 
missions.  However,  ideas  for  projects  might  originate  in  other  agen¬ 
cies.  In  all  cases,  however,  program  plans  would  be  approved  by  the 
Regional  Bureau  concerned  as  well  as  by  the  general  manager. 

Once  a  project  is  approved  the  general  manager  will  determine 
which  agency  (UNA,* * 6  US,  or  private)  is  best  suited  to  carry  out  the 
project.  Funds  would  then  be  allocated  to  such  agency  which  in  turn 
would  recruit  the  necessary  technicians,  send  them  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  for  training  and  then  to  the  field.  The  management  plan 
contemplates  that  the  agency  receiving  the  funds  for  a  project  would 
provide  the  technical  assistance  and  backstop  for  its  specialists  but 
that  in  the  field  they  would  be  under  the  administrative  supervision 
of  the  State  Department  mission  (see  Tab  B — Summary  of  the  Man¬ 
agement  Plan  which  is  contained  in  the  budget  statement 7). 

Periodic  reports  would  be  rendered  on  each  project  to  the  general 
manager  through  the  regional  bureau  concerned.  No  changes  could 
be  made  in  a  project  without  the  concurrence  of  the  regional  bureau 
and  the  approval  of  the  general  manager. 

2.  The  II A  A  Proposal 

Unquestionably,  a  straight  line  operation  within  the  Department 
of  State  such  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Glick  is  much  to  be  preferred  from 
a  management  standpoint  and  probably  would  result  in  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  program.  However,  it  would  not  be  feasible  politically  to  make 
such  a  radical  change  at  this  late  date — it  is  doubtful  that  such  a  move 
would  have  been  feasible  at  any  time  in  view  of  the  developmental 
history.  Gliek’s  paper  (Tab  C  7)  considerably  exaggerates  the  defects 
of  the  management  plan.  First  of  all  there  will  be  not  more  than  ten 
rather  than  25  agencies  actively  participating.  Secondly,  the  program 
board  will  be  advisory  only.  It  will  not  run  the  program.  Thirdly,  it 
is  not  correct  to  say  that  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  program 
will  be  separate  from  responsibility  for  program  planning.  Other 
agencies  will  be  responsible  for  technical  backstop  but  this  can  be 


Refers  presumably  to  multilateral  programs  for  technical  assistance  under  the 

auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  which  would  be  a  concern  of  the  Department’s 

Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs  (UNA). 

7  Not  printed. 
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practiced  in  the  narrow  sense.  Our  field  missions  and  the  regional 
bureaus  will  participate  actively  in  the  conduct  of  the  program. 
Fourth,  I  do  not  share  the  fears  about  field  technicians  being  answer- 
able  to  two  bosses.  The  concept  of  one  administrative  boss  and  several 
technical  bosses  is  as  old  as  big  organization.  It  can  work  effectively. 
Fifth,  as  long  as  the  State  Department  retains  the  authority  to  ap¬ 
prove  projects  and  retains  control  over  the  purse  strings,  it  should  be 
able  to  assume  responsibility  for  results. 

3.  Intradepartmental  Organization 

As  you  know  there  are  still  rather  pointed  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  Department  concerning  the  relationships  between  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager’s  office  and  regional  bureaus.  This  first  came  to  light  in 
connection  with  our  attempts  to  obtain  clearance  on  a  departmental 
announcement  which  established  TCD.  Previous  to  that  the  regional 
bureaus  had  in  effect  cleared  the  management  plan  which  assumed 
a  highly  centralized  operation. 

OMB  recommended  the  division  of  functions  spelled  out  in  Depart¬ 
mental  Announcement  #41,  February  21,  1950.  (Tab  D8)  I  believe 
this  same  division  of  functions  should  continue  as  between  the  Point 
IV  Administrator’s  office  and  the  regional  bureaus.  For  many  reasons 
a  highly  integrated  operation  would  be  desirable  especially  during 
the  initial  stages  of  the  program.  Once  the  complex  interagency  and 
interprogram  relationships  become  established  a  considerable  amount 
of  decentralization  can  take  place.  Meantime,  the  regional  bureaus  will 
participate  to  a  large  extent  both  in  program  planning  and  in  con¬ 
tinuing  supervision  of  operations.  The  budget  estimates  submitted  to 
Congress  provide  for  24  positions  in  the  regional  bureaus  as  compared 
with  86  in  the  general  manager’s  office.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the 
general  manager  will  establish  any  regional  groupings  within  his 
office.  He  will  utilize  regional  bureaus  to  the  maximum  extent  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  likely  that  both  the  other  agencies  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  strongly  oppose  a  large  measure  of  decentralization  of  authority 
over  the  program  within  the  Department  during  its  initial  stages. 

Conclusions 

I  think  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  completely  scrap  the  manage¬ 
ment  plan  at  this  time  because  we  would  be  reneging  on  a  great  many 

8  Not  attached.  This  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interim  Office  for 
Technical  Cooperation  and  Development  (TOD),  under  the  direction  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs.  The  office  was  to  have  “specific  action 
responsibility”  for  the  Point  IV  program :  to  develop  overall  policies,  formulate 
general  program  plans,  coordinate  specific  program  plans  developed  by  the  reg¬ 
ional  bureaus ;  approving  projects,  determining  action  agencies,  and  allocating 
funds  for  U.S.  bilateral  programs;  directing  negotiations  and  relationships  with 
intergovernmental  agencies  and  other  U.S.  agencies.  For  text,  see  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  March  13,  1950,  pp.  422  and  423. 
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expressed  and  implied  commitments  both  to  other  agencies  and  to  the 
Congress.  However,  the  oral  expressions  of  representatives  of  some  of 
the  other  agencies  at  recent  ACTA  meetings  indicate  that  they  are 
now  thinking  in  terms  of  much  greater  participation  than  they  en¬ 
visaged  in  the  management  plan.  I  believe  there  are  certain  things 
which  we  should  do  to  ensure  a  maximum  extent  of  control  over  the 
program. 

a.  Although  we  should  basically  stick  to  the  management  plan  (al¬ 
locate  money  to  other  agencies  to  carry  out  approved  projects  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  send  their  own  technicians  to  the  field  and  furnish  the 
technical  back  stop  to  make  sure  that  they  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Service  Mission)  wherever  we  find  a  situa¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  now  existing  in  Southeast  Asia  where  the  foreign 
political  implications  are  extremely  important,  we  should  attempt  to 
stick  to  a  straight  line  operation.  Moreover  in  all  countries  where 
there  is  to  be  substantial  amount  of  Point  IY  activity  there  should  be 
a  chief  of  field  to  be  employed  by  the  State  Department. 

b.  We  shoidd  make  sure  that  the  Executive  Order  to  be  issued 
clearly  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  State  all  of  the  powers  and  authority 
vested  in  the  President  by  the  Act.9 

c.  With  respect  to  AEA,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  plan 
of  operation  outlined  in  Mr.  Halle’s  memorandum  of  February  9, 
1950  (Tab  E  10).  This  would  make  the  IIAA  (as  an  integral  part  of 
AEA)  the  operating  agency  for  its  region.  However  the  IIAA  would 
look  to  the  other  agencies  of  government  for  its  technicians.* 11 

d.  The  relationship  between  the  Point  IV  technicians  and  the  field 
posts  must  be  clearly  spelled  out.  We  should  make  sure  that  all  com¬ 
munications  between  the  agencies  concerned  and  the  technicians  in 
the  field  flow  through  the  State  Department. 

e.  At  an  early  date  ACTA  should  be  abolished  and  the  advisory 
program  board  established. 


9  Substantially,  this  was  the  effect  of  Executive  Order  10159,  September  8.  1950, 
15  Federal  Register  6103.  The  executive  order  also  directed  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  establish  an  Interdepartmental  Advisory  Council  on  Technical  Cooperation, 
which  was  to  be  composed  of  the  heads  of  participating  departments  and  agencies 
or  their  representatives. 

10  This  memorandum  was  not  attached  to  this  document  but  is  found  in  the 
Department’s  central  indexed  flies  (820.00-T A/2-950). 

11  The  documents  immediately  following  are  illustrative  principally  of  the 
IIAA  problem. 


820. 00— TA/ 5—1850 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Louis  J.  Ilalle ,  Special  Adviser ,  Bureau 
of  Inter-A.merican  Affairs ,  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter- American  Affairs  ( Barber ) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  May  18,  1950. 

In  accordance  with  our  conversation  on  the  subject.  I  set  forth 
here  certain  views  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  Point 
Four  technical  cooperation  in  the  other  American  republics. 
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The  present  concept  of  how  the  technical  cooperation  program  is 
to  operate  envisages  the  division  of  operational  responsibility  among 
some  score  of  agencies  in  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Department  exer¬ 
cising  supervision  over  what  they  do.  This  concept  is  the  product 
largely  of  acquiescence  by  the  Department  in  the  views  advanced  by 
the  other  interested  agencies.  The  general  attitude  in  the  Department 
has  been  one  of  hoping  that  somehow  the  Department  will  be  able 
to  coordinate  all  these  powerful  independent  agencies  in  Washington 
and  that  somehow  our  embassies  will  be  able  to  coordinate  their 
operations  in  the  field.  There  has  been  some  criticism  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  not  thus  far  exercised  the  force  of  leadership  necessary  to 
an  effective  program  and  this  naturally  has  its  counterpart  in  doubt 
whether  the  Department,  in  such  an  interdepartmental  setup  as  is 
contemplated,  can  exercise  such  leadership  in  putting  the  actual  pro¬ 
gram  into  operation.  The  present  concept  seems  to  many  of  us  to  be 
a  formula  for  frustration. 

Some  of  us  have  anticipated  that  weakness  in  the  Department’s 
handling  of  Point  Four  may  give  rise  to  a  move  to  centralize  the 
responsibility  elsewhere,  and  consideration  would  be  given  in  such  a 
context  to  providing  a  justification  for  perpetuating  ECA  beyond 
its  present  two-year  lease  of  life. 

There  is  a  possible  alternative  to  the  present  drift  of  circumstances. 
It  has  been  in  many  minds  and  now  a  precedent  for  it  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  plans  for  the  administration  of  Point  Four  in  southeast  Asia.1 
That  alternative  would  be  to  establish  a  single  administering  or  oper¬ 
ating  agency  for  each  of  the  three  geographic  regions  involved  (the  re¬ 
spective  areas  of  AKA,  NEA,  and  FE).  Presumably  the  Institute  of 
Inter- American  Affairs,  revamped  for  the  purpose,  would  be  the 
agency  for  the  Latin  American  area.  It  would  conduct  the  actual  oper¬ 
ations  in  what  are  conceived  to  be  the  basic  fields  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  :  agriculture,  public  health,  elementary  and  vocational  education, 
and  perhaps  communications.  It  would  not,  however,  as  is  the  present 
case,  duplicate  the  technical  staffs  of  USD  A,  USPHS,  and  any  other 
competent  regular  agencies  of  the  Government.  It  would,  rather,  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  them  for  the  recruiting  of  technical  personnel,  for 
technical  inspection  of  field  programs,  and  for  whatever  else  is  em¬ 
braced  by  the  term  “technical  backstopping”.  The  respective  country 
programs  would  not  be  under  the  direct  daily  supervision  of  the  re¬ 
spective  embassies.  They  would,  rather,  be  under  the  direct  daily  super¬ 
vision,  in  each  case,  of  an  IIAA  Chief  of  Field  Party,  who  would  in 
turn  have  the  same  sort  of  ultimate  responsibility  to  the  Ambassador 
that  IIAA  Chiefs  of  Party  have  today.  He  would  have  under  his  super¬ 
vision  all  the  IIAA  programs  (in  the  several  fields  of  the  IIAA’s  oper- 


1  For  documentation  on  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  Southeast  Asia, 
see  vol.  vx,  pp.  1  ft. 
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ations)  and  also  special  projects  in  fields  outside  of  the  IIAA’s  scope 
operated  by  other  agencies  of  the  Government.  Thus  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  might  directly  operate  some  project  for  technical  assistance 
in  census-taking  with  Point  Four  funds  allocated  by  the  Department 
and  under  the  general  field  supervision  of  the  IIAA  Chief. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  “chosen  instrument”  approach  2 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  other  agencies  of  Government,  if  it  were 
agreed  that  they  would  supply  the  “technical  backstopping”,  where 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  them  today  under  circumstances  in  which  IIAA 
duplicates  to  some  extent  their  technical  staffs.  I  am  told,  for  example, 
that  the  USDA  has  indicated  informal  agreement  to  the  use  of  ECA 
as  the  chosen  instrument  in  southeast  Asia  on  this  basis. 

From  our  point  of  view,  of  course,  a  fundamental  point  is  that  the 
IIAA,  while  a  separate  agency  of  the  Government  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  is  fully  under  the  control  of  the  Department  through 
its  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  ECA. 

Underlying  this  memorandum  is  one  prepared  at  my  request  by 
Philip  Glick,  Acting  President  of  the  IIAA.3  It  sets  forth  in  more 
detail  the  general  scheme  and  arguments  that  I  have  sketched  above. 
I  do  not  agree  with  it  in  all  its  points  but  consider  it  a  sound  and 
competent  basis,  subject  to  revision,  for  reaching  agreement  among 
the  bureaus  and  offices  concerned  in  the  Department.  It  has  already 
been  discussed  with  Mr.  Gardiner 4  of  NEA  and  a  copy  of  it  is  in  his 
hands. 

I  should  note  here  that  Mr.  Glick  advocates  a  single  agency  within 
the  Department  for  the  entire  world,  but  proposes  the  alternative  of 
regional  agencies  in  close  association  and  combination  with  one 
another. 

Passage  of  the  Point  Four  legislation  is  now  impending  momen¬ 
tarily.  The  next  rapid  move  will  be  the  presentation  to  the  Congress 
of  appropriation  requests,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  tables  of  organ¬ 
ization  and  various  procedural  matters  will  become  gelled  in  the 
process.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  useful  for  us  to  putter  further 
with  the  proposals  set  forth  above  and  in  Mr.  Glick’s  memorandum. 


2  A  term  then  popular  in  the  Department  of  State,  in  reference  to  an  existing 
agency  or  program,  or  one  to  be  newly  created,  which  would  be  the  vehicle 
(“chosen  instrument”)  for  the  administration  of  the  Point  IV  program  in  a  given 
area,  as  in  Latin  America  (the  IIAA)  or  the  Near  East  (to  be  established). 

8  Not  attached.  It  is  quite  probably  the  same  as  a  memorandum  attached  to  the 
Halle  memorandum  of  February  9  (see  footnote  10,  p.  856)  and  entitled  “The 
Institute  of  Inter -"American  Affairs  and  Technical  Assistance  in  Latin  America 
under  Point  4”  (820.00-TA/2-950) . 

‘Arthur  Z.  Gardiner,  Refugee  Adviser,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian 
and  African  Affairs. 
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However,  a  joint  move  by  Mr.  Miller,5  Mr.  McGhee,6  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Rusk 7  at  the  upper  levels  of  the  Department  should  certainly  prove 
effective.  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  (or  up  to 
the  last  few  days  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rusk)  the  geographical  Assistant 
Secretaries  have  not  been  given  the  occasion  to  develop  and  bring  to 
bear  their  own  views  on  how  the  Point  Four  program  should  be  setup 
and  run.  The  Regional  Bureaus  in  the  past  few  months  have  had  more 
occasion  to  deal  with  details  than  with  the  overall  plan.8 

Louis  J.  Halle,  Jr. 


5  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs. 

6  George  C.  McGhee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern,  South 
Asian  and  African  Affairs. 

7  Dean  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

6  In  a  memorandum  of  June  30,  1950,  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter- American  Affairs  (Barber)  and  several  of  the  “area”  officers  of  ARA 
(Messrs.  Atwood,  Clark,  Mann,  and  Shillock),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Regional  American  Affairs  (White)  commented  in  part : 

“In  my  judgment,  a  number  of  suggestions  made  in  the  memorandum,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  relating  to  the  consolidation  of  all  operating  functions  of  Point 
Four  in  Latin  America  under  the  IIAA,  are  excellent  ones  and  conform  to  the 
‘chosen  instrument’  approach  which  Mr.  Miller  and  I  had  previously  discussed 
with  Mr.  Iverson.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  are  other  considerations  in 
this  memorandum  which  require  close  consideration  : 

Firstly,  it  appears  to  mark  a  complete  abandonment  of  our  earlier  concept 
that  the  Embassies  would  have  the  primary  role  in  programming  technical 
assistance  and  in  the  responsibility  for  economic  development  surveys. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  clear  from  the  memorandum  that  ARA  would  have  any 
definite  responsibility  at  the  Washington  end  in  these  same  matters. 

Finally,  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  about  the  discussions  on  Pages  9  and  10  of 
the  memorandum  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  Chief  of  Field  Party  to  the 
Ambassador.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  the  arrangement  outlined  conforms  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Rio  Conference  of  Ambassadors  which  said  : 

‘Operations  of  all  U.S.  Government  agencies  affecting  the  economy  of  a  given 
Latin  American  country  should  be  directed  towards  the  execution  of  a  single 
comprehensive  program  for  the  development  of  which  the  U.S.  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  field  should  bear  the  primary  responsibility.’”  ( 820.00-TA/ 6-3050 ) 

Kenneth  R.  Iverson  was  the  newly  appointed  President  of  the  Inter-American 
Institute  (the  IIAA). 


820.00-TA/ 6-1 250 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  William  Tapley  Bennett ,  Jr.,  of  the  Office  of 
Middle  American  Affairs  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter- American  Affairs  ( Barber ) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  Julie  12,  1950. 

Mr.  Miller,  Ambassador  Waynick,1  Mr.  Mann  and  I  lunched  to¬ 
gether  on  June  7.  Ambassador  Waynick  took  occasion  to  point  out 

1  Capus  M.  Waynick  was  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
in  charge  of  TCD  (from  May  17).  He  was  later  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration  (TCA). 
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the  tentative  allocation  of  funds  on  Point  IV  operations.  He  explained 
that  the  proposed  division  of  funds  had  been  drawn  up  prior  to  his 
arrival  in  Washington  and  were  based  on  the  possibility  of  final 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  for  the 
program.  He  mentioned  the  following  allotments  which  will  be  used 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  Latin  America :  $5.5  million  for  “going  IIAA 
programs” ;  $3.7  million  for  SCC  programs  and  $2  million  for  Latin 
America  from  general  Point  IV  funds.  There  are  also  contemplated 
United  States  contributions  of  $10  million  to  the  United  Nations  and 
$750,000  to  one  million  to  the  Organization  of  American  States  for 
their  respective  aid  programs. 

Ambassador  Waynick  indicated  that  he  had  been  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  amounts  proposed  for  allocation  to  Latin  America.  He 
said  that  he  is  aware  from  personal  experience  that  the  other  American 
republics  for  the  most  part  have  great  aspirations  with  respect  to 
Point  IV  and  that  they  have  tended  to  look  at  it  as  an  aid  program 
which  would  take  into  account  their  needs  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
that  ECA  and  other  large  United  States  programs  have  aided  Europe. 
He  said  that  he  is  convinced  that  there  will  be  strong  disillusionment 
in  Latin  American  if  no  more  Point  IV  money  is  spent  there  than  is 
now  proposed. 

He  continued  that,  speaking  frankly,  he  has  found  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  other  geographic  areas  in  the  Department  to 
use  Point  IV  money  for  emergency  programs  to  aid  in  thwarting 
the  communist  advance,  as  in  southeast  Asia.  The  Ambassador  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  Point  IV  is  “entirely  too  small  a  finger  to  put 
in  that  dike.”  He  conceives  of  Point  IV  rather  as  a  long-term  program 
with  as  much  an  educational  aspect  as  anything  else.  He  considers 
that  it  must  be  nurtured  slowly  and  handled  with  great  care  if  it  is 
to  fulfill  its  high  purposes. 

The  Ambassador  went  on  to  say  that,  again  speaking  frankly, 
it  has  become  apparent  to  him  that  many  of  the  people  planning  Point 
IV  operations  are  impressed  primarily  with  the  needs  of  the  Middle 
and  Far  East  as  compared  with  those  of  Latin  America.  He  said  that 
the  proposed  fund  allocations  would  be  circulated  in  the  near  future 
to  the  geographic  offices  for  study  and  comment,  and  he  suggested 
that  AKA  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  out  strongly  concerning 
the  needs  of  the  area.  There  was  discussion  on  this  point,  and  Mr. 
Miller  assured  the  Ambassador  that  AEA’s  views  would  be  made 
knoAvn  without  equivocation. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  need  for  centralization  of 
operations  under  a  new  and  expanded  aid  program.  Mr.  Miller  men¬ 
tioned  some  of  the  current  difficulties  and  duplication,  both  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  the  field,  which  arise  from  having  numerous  agencies 
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carrying  on  programs  of  technical  assistance,  each  with  district  head¬ 
quarters,  field  personnel  and  program  goals.  Mr.  Miller  mentioned  his 
preference,  with  respect  to  the  AKA  area,  of  an  expansion  of  the  IIAA 
to  an  agency  which  would  have  representation  on  its  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  from  all  interested  agencies  such  as  Agriculture,  Treasury,  SCC, 
and  the  like  and  which  would  provide  one  coordinated  headquarters 
for  all  programs  of  technical  assistance.  There  was  general  agreement 
that,  provided  the  establishment  of  such  an  office  could  be  sold  to  the 
other  agencies,  it  would  certainly  save  money  and  would  eliminate 
much  wasteful  duplication.  Ambassador  Waynick  indicated  that  he 
would  give  the  matter  his  sympathetic  consideration. 


800.00-TA/9-2850 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  Between  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 1 

[Washington,]  April  11, 1950. 

Statement  on  Point  IY-ECA  Relations  Concerning  Bilateral 
Technical  Assistance  During  Fiscal  Year  1951 

Since  neither  ECA  nor  Point  IV  has  negotiated  technical  assistance 
agreements  with  other  governments  covering  the  fiscal  year  1951,  the 
following  understanding  between  the  two  programs  represents  general 
guide-lines  and  a  procedure  for  cooperation : 

In  Western  Europe ,  Greece ,  Korea:  No  bilateral  Point  IV  activi¬ 
ties  are  projected. 

In  Turkey:  Point  IV  bilateral  programs  could  appropriately  sup¬ 
plement  ECA  in  fields  which  condition  economic  development,  espe¬ 
cially  in  health,  education,  and  training  programs  generally. 

In  Dependent  Overseas  Territories : 

1.  The  fields  in  which  ECA  generally  operates  are:  agriculture, 
forestry,  fisheries,  mining,  industry,  power,  transport,  communications, 
water  resources,  and  similar  fields. 

2.  Point  IV  bilateral  programs  could  appropriately  supplement 
ECA  in  fields  which  condition  economic  development,  especially  in 
health,  education,  and  training  programs  generally. 

Procedure  for  Cooperation :  In  order  to  assure  maximum  efficiency 
of  operation  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  ECA  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  will  arrange  a  full  exchange  of  information  on  their 
respective  technical  assistance  plans  and  activities,  and  arrange  appro¬ 
priate  consultation.  To  this  end,  it  is  agreed : 

1This  document  and  the  one  immediately  following  deal  with  Point  IY-ECA 
relationships. 
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1.  ECA  and  the  Department  of  State  will  not  duplicate  any  activi¬ 
ties  in  any  country  or  territory. 

2.  ECA  will  not  undertake  a  technical  assistance  project  unless 
funds  for  the  completion  of  the  actual  project,  or  some  definite  or 
measurable  part  of  it,  as  distinct  from  its  results  and  effects,  can  be 
obligated  by  ECA. 

3.  ECA  will  discuss  with  the  Department  of  State  in  advance  any 
technical  assistance  project  which  is  likely  to  require  additional  United 
States  contributions  from  non-ECA  sources  after  1952. 

4.  Prior  to  1952,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ECA  has  already  estab¬ 
lished  machinery  for  the  operation  of  technical  assistance  projects  in 
Turkey  and  dependent  territories  of  ECA  countries,  the  Department 
of  State  will  discuss  with  ECA  in  advance  any  proposed  project  in 
Turkey  or  such  territories  to  make  certain  that  ECA  does  not  intend 
to  undertake  that  project. 

5.  For  the  present,  negotiations  with  metropolitan  governments  con¬ 
cerning  Point  IV  technical  assistance  in  dependent  territories  will  be 
made  through  the  Paris  office  of  ECA,  with  consultation  and  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Note:  The  foregoing  arrangements  between  Point  IV  and  ECA 
do  not  cover  multilateral  technical  assistance  activities  for  which  Point 
IV  funds  may  be  contributed.  As  now  foreseen,  multilateral  activities 
in  the  ECA  area  of  interest  would  be  limited  to  those  of  the  UN 
expanded  program  and  possibly  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  and  the 
South  Pacific  Commission.  The  Department  of  State  will  arrange 
appropriate  exchange  of  information  and  consultation  with  ECA  on 
these  activities. 

This  entire  statement  will  be  reconsidered  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1951,  or  sooner  if  circumstances  require. 


890.00— TA/ 5-850 

Memorandum  by  Miss  Eleanor  E.  Dennison  of  the  Office  of  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
(Kotschnig) 


[Washington,]  May  8,  1950. 

Subject:  Comments  on  Proposal  to  have  ECA  operate  Point  Four 
Bilateral  Programs  in  South  East  Asia 

1.  Mr.  Rusk’s  conversations  with  ECA  contemplate  turning  over 
Point  Four  funds  to  ECA  to  operate  (Richard  Brown).1 

a.  Planning  would  presumably  be  done  jointly. 

b.  Projects  would  have  to  be  approved  by  State. 


1  Richard  R.  Brown,  Executive  Director  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 
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2.  Chiefs  of  Mission  (ECA)  would  report  directly  to  ECA 
Administrator. 

a.  Missions  would  be  expected  to  coordinate  with  Embassy  but 
would  not  be  responsible  to  it. 

b.  It  is  not  clear  why  ECA  should  extend  this  pattern  to  South 
East  Asia  where  the  program  is  relatively  small  compared  to  its 
European  operations. 

3.  Coordinating  Committee  in  Washington  to  include: 

State,  Chr. 

ECA 

Defense 

a.  This  leaves  out  all  other  civilian  agencies. 

The  authorizing  legislation  leaves  to  the  President  the  decision 
as  to  where  the  responsibility  shall  be  lodged,  and  how  it  shall  be 
operated. 

1.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  President  will  place  the  responsi¬ 
bility  in  State  for  planning,  control,  and  general  supervision,  and  that 
the  Federal  Agencies  will  do  the  operating. 

2.  Presumably  State  could  designate  ECA  in  those  areas  in  which 
ECA  is  authorized  to  operate. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  decision  will  cause  trouble  with  the 
other  agencies,  since  ECA  operates  directly  and  not  through  the 
agencies.  The  importance  of  this  should  not  be  overlooked. 

4.  ECA  operations  are  identified  with  the  cold  war,  and  if  ECA 
operates  part  of  the  Point  Four  program,  the  latter  will  certainly  tend 
to  lose  its  identity  in  the  minds  of  the  receiving  countries.  Mr.  Hayes 2 
reports  that  countries  have  been  sold  on  the  Point  Four  program  as 
a  program  for  the  people,  and  that  this  is  a  psychological  factor  of 
significance. 

5.  Technical  assistance  under  Point  Four  has  a  very  broad  base 
which  includes  health,  social  welfare  and  education,  and  an  emphasis 
which  differs  from  other  foreign  aid  programs.  Both  this  broad  base 
and  this  emphasis  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  when  technical  assist¬ 
ance  becomes  merged  with  the  ECA  program  in  which  the  straight 
technical  assistance  method  of  operation  will  have  a  low  priority.  In 
this  connection  it  is  essential  to  know  whether  it  is  contemplated  that 
ECA  will  continue  to  be  the  operating  agency  for  foreign  aid  programs 
in  areas  other  than  Europe  at  the  close  of  ERP  in  1952. 


2  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs.  Hayes  was  a  member  of  the  Griffin  Mission. 
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6.  Since  the  ECA  Chiefs  of  Mission  will  be  independent  of  the  U.S. 
Embassies  in  two  countries  under  consideration,  coordination  with  UX 
field  missions  will  probably  be  handled  directly  between  ECA  mission 
chiefs  and  UX  mission  chiefs  rather  than  through  the  Embassy.  Co¬ 
ordination  at  this  end  might  still  be  carried  on  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  with  a  different  pattern  of  operation  in  the  field  for  this 
area,  and  with  the  ECA  Chief  of  Mission  reporting  directly  to  the 
ECA  Administrator  it  would  not  be  easy  for  the  Department  to  main¬ 
tain  its  role  as  coordinator  with  UX  for  this  area.3 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  “legislative  considerations”  relevant  in 
light  of  the  overlapping  Point  IV-ECA  operations  just  described  and 
the  then-pending  Congressional  passage  of  the  consolidated  foreign 
economic  assistance  act.] 

3  A  threatened  impasse  in  Southeast  Asia  resulting  from  duplication  under  the 
STEM  programs  and  Point  IV  was  resolved  by  a  State-ECA  understanding  on 
November  16,  1950.  The  newly  established  Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
was  to  be  responsible  for  projects  in  the  field  of  education  and  various  govern¬ 
mental  services  not  directly  included  in  the  economic  programs  of  STEM.  The 
latter  were  to  encompass  all  defense-related  economic  assistance ;  for  documen¬ 
tation  related  to  these  matters,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  1  ft. 


820.00-TA/9-850  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Offices  in  the 

American  Republics 

restricted  Washington,  September  8, 1950 — 6  a.  m. 

Presidents  sig  of  $345  million  appropriation  for  Pt  Four  technical 
coop  FY  1951  and  of  Exec  order  delegating  auth  to  Secstate  for  admin 
of  program  enables  Dept  proceed  with  bilateral  technical  coop  pro¬ 
grams  with  interested  govts  and  you  may  so  indicate  in  any  conversa¬ 
tions  with  officials  fon  govt. 

Programs  will  be  developed  by  Emb  in  consultation  with  fon  govt 
and  will  be  subj  to  review  and  approval  by  Dept. 

FYI  Dept  undertaking  to  assemble  your  and  recipient  govts  pre¬ 
vious  project  recommendations  or  requests  and  those  of  Dept  and 
other  agencies.  This  material  will  be  sent  you  during  week  beginning 
Sept  18  under  instr  auth  you  open  conversations  with  Govt  purpose 
drawing  up  integrated  program  and  determining  priorities  among 
projects.  Necessary  deductions  from  foregoing  figure  for  UN,  IA- 
Ecosoc,  and  existing  IIAA  and  SCC  programs  will  leave  only  limited 
amt  available  for  new  or  expanded  bilateral  programs.  You  will  be 
advised  in  instr  of  amts  earmarked  for  your  country. 


Acheson 
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880.00-TA/8-1250  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  and  Consular 

Offices  1 

confidential  Washington,  September  12,  1950 — 7  a.  m. 

Pres  sig  34.5  million  appropriations  for  overall  Pt  IV  program  FY 
51  enables  yon  now  to  inform  govt  to  which  accredited  that  yon  pre¬ 
pared  receive  its  proposals  for  US  bilateral  technical  aid  projects  and 
give  all  possible  assistance  preparing  them  for  transmission  Dept  in 
sufficient  detail  permit  prelim  appraisal  here.  For  ur  guidance  Dept 
considering  fol  tentative  working  estimate  (target  figures)  for  FY  51 
funds  for  each  SOA  country :  India  $1.2  million ;  Pak  $600  thousand ; 
Ceylon  $100  thousand ;  Afghan  $50  thousand ;  and  Nepal  $50  thousand. 

In  ur  discretion  you  may  mention  to  local  govt  approx  amt  available 
for  country  to  which  accredited  without  re  to  tentative  figures  for 
any  other  countries.  In  discussions  with  local  govt  dept  prefers  you 
translate  amt  available  in  terms  of  services  to  be  supplied  counting 
approx  annual  cost  one  US  expert  at  $15  thousand  and  one  SOA 
trainee  to  US  at  $4  thousand.  Indicate  that  small  amts  machinery, 
equipment,  publications  can  be  made  available  only  in  connection  with 
demonstrations  or  training  projects  and  that  local  govts,  as  hitherto, 
are  expected  bear  certain  local  costs  payable  in  their  currencies.  Em¬ 
phasize  that  real  significance  any  program  is  not  dollar  amt  but 
promise  of  contributing  to  econ  development,  stimulating  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  fon  investment  and  furthering  objectives  Pt  IV  statute. 

For  planning  purposes  Dept  wld  appreciate  Embs  views  re  priorities 
of  projects  in  light  local  conditions.  You  are  authorized  open  conver¬ 
sations  with  local  govt,  forward  project  proposals  expeditiously  with 
indication  ur  judgment  (as  well  as  that  of  local  govt)  re  priorities,  and 
inform  local  govt  that  some  form  of  public  agreement  or  informal  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  will  be  necessary  before  actual  initiation  Pt  IV 
program. 

Individual  projects  comprising  proposed  program  shlcl  be  listed  or 
at  least  grouped  in  accordance  priority,  but  program  shld  be  com¬ 
prehensive  even  if  clearly  exceeding  dimensions  above  indicated.  This 
wld  not  preclude  prompt  Dept  consideration  individual  high  priority 
projects  (1)  urgently  desired  by  local  govt  and  (2)  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  US  mission  if  such  projects  are  closely  related  to  country’s 
own  development  program  (as  in  case  of  projects  already  begun  or 
proposed).  Dept  suggests  3’ou  welcome  initial  proposals  with  aggre¬ 
gate  estimate  cost  double  the  above  tentative  working  estimates  be- 


1  Sent  to  the  Embassies  at  New  Delhi,  Karachi,  Colombo;  repeated  to  Kabul. 
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cause  (1)  such  info  needed  to  shape  requirements  for  next  FY  and 
(2)  possibility  that  funds  lapsing  this  year  (owing  to  delays  in 
recruitments  and  appts)  will  permit  actual  allocation  somewhat  larger 
than  present  provisional  planning  figure.  Dept  will  of  course  approve 
projects  only  up  to  amt  of  funds  clearly  available  at  any  given  time. 

As  more  time  will  be  needed  to  obtain  US  experts  than  to  select  local 
trainees,  you  might  over-program  more  heavily  in  respect  to  experts. 
Trainee  grants  may  be  committed  in  full  before  close  of  FY  for  sub¬ 
sequent  disbursement  through  two  more  FYs.  Pt  IV  law  requires  all 
US  experts  have  FBI  clearance  which  usually  takes  three  months. 

Dept  wishes  publicity  originated  by  Embs  to  be  restrained,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  modest  amts  available,  and  hopes  Emb  will  be  able 
guide  local  govt  publicity  so  as  not  to  arouse  unduly  high  expectations. 

Further  instrs  re  (1)  relationship  between  UN  technical  aid  and 
US  bilateral  programs  (2)  form  of  bilateral  agreement  with  local 
govt  (3)  possible  estab  joint  comms  (4)  ur  previous  recommendations 
together  Avith  those  of  Dept  and  other  agencies,  and  (5)  other  matters 
will  follow,  but  steps  outlined  here  shlcl  be  taken  immed  in  Embs 
discretion. 

Inform  if  additional  copies  PL  535  (Pt  IV  enabling  legis)  needed 
by  Emb.2 

This  cable  sent  Kabul  for  info  only  as  it  is  not  desired  that  Afghan 
Govt  be  approached  until  Emb  clarifies  status  and  effectiveness  pres¬ 
ent  UN  mission. 

Replies  this  cable  shld  be  pouched  other  addressees. 

Webb 


2  Substantially  the  same  message  was  sent  to  the  Embassies  at  Cairo,  Jidda, 
Baghdad,  and  Tel  Aviv  and  to  the  Legations  at  Beirut,  Damascus,  and  Amman, 
with  variations  to  make  provision  for  allotments  in  Point  IV  monies  for  the 
countries  concerned  as  follows :  “Egypt,  $250,000 ;  Iraq,  $200,000 ;  Saudi  Arabia, 
$150,000;  Syria,  $150,000;  Lebanon,  $100,000;  Yemen,  $50,000;  and  Jordan, 
$50,000.”  (circular  telegram,  September  12,  1950,  9  a.  m.,  SS0.TA/9-1250)  This 
text  also  pointed  out  that  allotment  to  these  countries  under  the  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  program  “because  of  large  US  contribution,  may  be  double 
that  of  US  bilateral  program.  US  Pt  IV  law  emphasizes  that  a  country  should 
use  UN  aid  wherever  feasible.”  Also,  the  Department  indicated  that  in  respect 
of  the  Arab  States  the  United  States  was  interested  in  the  possibility  of  using 
bilateral  funds  for  coordinated  projects  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arab  League. 


800.00-TA/9-1250 :  Circular  telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United 

Kingdom 1 


confidential  Washington,  September  12,  1950—8  p.  m. 

1347.  Pres  sig  of  $34,500,000  appropriation  for  Pt  IV  technical 
coop  program  for  FY  51  enables  you  now  inform  Govt  to  which  you 


1  Sent  also  to  the  Embassies  at  Paris  (1278),  Brussels  (331),  Lisbon  (86) 

Rome  (1012) ,  and  the  Diplomatic  Mission  at  Tangier  (70) . 
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are  accredited  you  prepared  receive  proposals  for  bilateral  technical 
coop  projects  for  DOT’s  in  Af[rica]  and  give  all  possible  assistance 
in  preparing  them  for  transmission  to  Dept  in  sufficient  detail  for 
appraisal. 

Tentative  working  estimate  of  allocation  for  remainder  FY  51  for 
DOT’s  in  Af  follows :  Brit  Cols — $100,000 ;  Fr  Cols — $100,000 ;  Belg 
Cols — $75,000;  Port  Cols — $75,000;  Somalia — $50,000;  and  Tangier — 
$50,000.  Division  these  sums  as  between  DOT’s  left  discretion  govts 
concerned  subj  Dept’s  screening  projects  submitted  on  basis  eligibility 
and  relative  merit.  In  discussions  with  govt  you  may  translate  this 
into  terms  of  services  to  be  supplied,  counting  annual  cost  one  Amer 
expert  at  $15,000  and  Af  trainee  to  US  at  $4,000  and  one  Af  trainee 
to  Amer  or  natl  colleges  in  NEA  at  $2,000.  Indicate  that  modest 
amounts  of  machinery  and  equipment  can  be  made  available  only  in 
connection  with  demonstration  or  training  projects.  Local  govt  is 
expected  to  bear  certain  local  costs  that  may  be  paid  in  local  currency. 
Emphasize  that  real  measure  of  significance  of  any  project  is  its 
promise  of  encouraging  econ  development,  stimulating  investment 
and  furthering  other  objectives  of  Pt  IV  statute  rather  than  dollar 
allocation,  and  that  if  program  succeeds  future  appropriations  may 
be  on  larger  scale. 

Project  proposals  shld  be  forwarded  with  indication  of  your  judg¬ 
ment  as  well  as  that  of  govt  as  to  priorities.  Dept  inclined  to  empha¬ 
size  trainee  programs  first  year,  including  sending  of  local  trainees 
either  to  US  or  to  appropriate  colleges  in  NEA  and  Metropolitan 
country  and  supplying  of  Amer  experts  to  assist  local  trainee  pro¬ 
grams,  but  is  equally  desirous  plan  technical  projects  of  merit  to 
justify  expanded  program  future  years. 

Individual  projects  comprising  proposed  program  shld  be  listed 
or  at  least  grouped  in  accordance  with  priority,  but  program  shld 
he  comprehensive,  even  if  clearly  exceeding  dimensions  above  indi¬ 
cated.  This  wld  not  preclude  prompt  consideration  individual  high 
priority  TA  projects  urgently  desired  by  govt  and  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  US  Mission  if  such  projects  are  closely  related  to  country’s 
own  development  program.  Dept  suggests  you  welcome  proposals 
totaling  in  cost  as  much  as  200  percent  of  tentative  figure  because 
such  info  needed  for  advance  planning  requirements  next  FY  and 
because  possible  delay  in  requests  from  some  countries  and  delays  in 
recruitment  and  appointment  this  FY  will  permit  actual  allocations 
for  other  countries  larger  than  specified  working  estimates.  Dept  will, 
of  course,  approve  projects  only  up  to  amount  of  funds  clearly  avail¬ 
able  at  given  time.  Since  more  time  will  be  needed  to  obtain  Amer 
experts  than  to  select  local  trainees,  you  might  over-program  more 
heavily  in  respect  of  experts  than  trainees.  Trainee  grants  may  be 
committed  in  full  before  close  FY  for  subsequent  disbursement 
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through  two  more  fiscal  years.  Pt  IV  law  requires  that  all  Amer 
experts  have  FBI  clearance  which  usually  takes  about  three  months. 

Foregoing  represents  basic  instrs  for  initiating  Pt  IV  program. 
In  case  of  DOT’s,  however,  Dept  realizes  successful  development  TA 
programs  in  them  requires  complete  understanding  and  coop  of  metro¬ 
politan  country  and  Mission  shld  use  best  judgment  in  proceeding 
along  lines  indicated  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  Extensive 
development  programs  in  process  and  planned  for  DOT’s  by  metro¬ 
politan  country  either  in  connection  with  or  exclusive  of  ECA  assist¬ 
ance  presents  substantial  coordination  problem.  Pt  IV  law  requires 
country  requests  be  coordinated  with  all  other  development  programs. 
Dept  realizes  tentative  working  estimate  is  small  but  total  Pt  IV 
appropriation  is  small  and  relates  to  nr  of  countries  not  receiving  any 
other  TA  whereas  DOT’s  are  receiving  substantial  ECA  aid  for  TA 
and  other  purposes. 

Further  instrs  re  (1)  relationship  between  TJX  technical  assistance 
and  US  Pt  IV  programs,  (2)  relationship  between  ECA  and  US  Pt 
IV  programs,  (3)  formal  bilateral  agreement  with  local  govt,  (4) 
possible  establishment  of  joint  commission,  (5)  your  previous  project 
recommendations,  those  of  Dept  and  other  agencies,  and  (6)  other 
matters  will  follow,  but  steps  outlined  here  shld  be  taken  immed. 

Inform  if  additional  copies  of  PL  535  (Pt  IV  enabling  legis)  are 
needed  your  Mission. 

Arrangements  under  discussion  with  ECA  to  assure  coordination 
US  programs  in  DOT’s.  Pt  IV  officers  may  if  necessary  be  assigned 
to  DOT  s  to  facilitate  area  coordination,  and  all  Mission  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  Dept  decisions  concerning  Pt  IV  policies  and  operations  in 
Af  DOT’s  shld  be  repeated  to  other  Missions,  incl  London,  Paris, 
Brussels,  Lisbon  and  Rome. 

McGhee  and  Bourgerie  2  arriving  London  Sep  15  and  plan  to  discuss 
TA  with  you  and  appropriate  officials  Brit  Govt  before  proceeding 
Paris  for  discussions  incl  Pt  IV  and  then  to  Tangier  for  regional 
conference.  Urinfo  tentative  working  estimates  Libya  $175,000,  Eritrea 
$50,000. 

Webb 

2  Elmer  H.  Bourgerie,  Director,  Office  of  African  Affairs. 


Editorial  Note 

In  a  series  of  circular  telegraphic  instructions  in  mid-September, 
the  Department  of  State  established  the  basis  for  initiating  formal 
discussions  with  governments  interested  in  and  qualified  for  receiving 
technical  assistance  under  the  Point  IV  program  (actually  informal 
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discussion  had  gone  on  for  over  a  year,  since  President  Truman’s 
inaugural  address  on  January  20,  1949). 

Somewhat  later  (November  21),  the  Department  communicated  to 
the  Missions  the  draft  of  an  instrument  which  had  been  formulated 
for  the  conclusion  of  agreements  of  technical  assistance  cooperation 
between  this  Government  and  other  governments  on  a  bilateral  basis; 
earlier  (October  10)  the  Department  had  transmitted  to  the  Missions 
a  statement  regarding  the  negotiating  principles  underlying  the  draft. 
Following  is  the  documentation  described  herein. 


S00.00-TA/10-1050  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Missions  1 

confidential  Washington,  October  10, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

30.  Fol  info  may  assist  you  in  current  Point  IV  negots.  Dept  pre¬ 
pared  formalize  arrangements  under  Act  for  Internatl  Development 
by : 

1.  A  formal  agreement. 

2.  An  exchange  of  notes. 

3.  Memo  of  understanding  signed  by  FonOif  and  Amb. 

These  methods  listed  in  order  Dept’s  preference. 

To  enable  determinations  required  by  Section  407  ( c )  of  Act,  under¬ 
taking  by  other  countries  must  incl : 

1.  Assumption  fair  share  of  cost  projects. 

2.  Cooperation  on  info  and  publicity. 

3.  Maximum  effort  coordination  of  all  technical  assistance  programs 
within  country. 

4.  Endeavor  make  effective  use  of  program. 

5.  Cooperation  with  other  countries  in  technical  coop  program. 
(This  requirement  may  be  satis  by  finding  that  coop  of  this  nature 
exists  based  on  agreements  already  made  by  country  in  connection  UN 
agreements  heretofore  subscribed  to.) 

The  undertaking  with  the  fon  country  must  also  incl  termination 
clause  at  the  option  of  either  country,  say  on  3  months’  notice,  and 
must  clearly  limit  US  obligations  to  funds  available  as  indicated  from 
time  to  time  bv  Dept. 

A  gen  agreement  incl  foregoing  pts,  to  which  ref  clcl  be  made  at  the 
time  specific  projects  are  undertaken  under  Point  IV,  might  simplify 
procedures  hereafter.  However,  sulic  an  agreement  is  not  necessary  if 


1  This  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Embassies  in  Addis  Ababa,  London,  Paris, 
Brussels,  Lisbon,  Rome,  New  Delhi,  Karachi,  Colombo,  Kabul,  Cairo,  Jidda, 
Baghdad,  and  Tel  Aviv  and  to  the  Legations  in  Beirut,  Damascus,  Amman,  and 
Tangier. 

490-362 — 77 - 56 
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specific  project  agreements  incl  satis  language  covering  the  minima 
set  forth  above.  You  may  proceed  negot  accordingly  subj  Dept 
approval. 

A  draft  agreement  is  under  preparation.2  It  will  be  mailed  shortly, 
but  unnecessary  await  receipt  before  negots  accordance  foregoing. 

Urge  ur  proposals  represent  double  minimum  amts  allotted  pursuant 
Depcirtel  Sep  12  in  view  late  start  current  year  and  unlikelihood  all 
countries  will  submit  programs  justifying  entire  allocation  available 
for  bilateral  program. 

Acheson 


2  For  text,  see  enclosure  to  circular  instruction,  November  21,  p.  S71. 


820. 00-TA/ 1 1-21 50 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Diplomatic  Missions  in  the  American 

Republics 1 

restricted  "WASHINGTON,  November  21, 1950. 

Negotiation  of  a  General  Point  Four  Agreement 

The  Secretary  of  State  transmits  herewith  a  draft  of  a  General 
Agreement  for  Technical  Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
countries  in  which  Point  Four  programs  are  current  or  are  proposed. 
Such  an  instrument  would  represent  the  basic  agreement  of  the  two 
governments  to  engage  in  a  general  program  of  technical  cooperation 
for  economic  development  and  would  take  the  form  of  a  formal  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  signed  between  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  and  the 
Foreign  Minister,  rather  than  of  a  simple  exchange  of  notes.  The 
Department  considers  that  the  existence  of  a  general  agreement  to 
cover  Point  Four  operations  in  the  host  country  would  offer  a  num¬ 
ber  of  advantages  to  both  countries. 

The  agreement  would  afford  a  framework  into  which  specific 
projects  and  programs  can  be  placed  with  a  minimum  of  further 
negotiations  and  formality.  The  several  determinations  required  by 
section  407  ( c )  of  P.L.  535,  for  example,  could  be  made  in  respect  of 
the  country  in  question  mainly  if  not  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the 
undertakings  in  the  agreement,  thereby  eliminating  or  greatly  re¬ 
ducing  the  need  for  reconsideration  of  this  problem  whenever  an 
individual  project  is  contemplated.  Similarly,  problems  common  to 
all  projects  and  programs  such  as  taxation  of  United  States  person¬ 
nel  and  immunity  of  funds,  materials,  and  equipment  introduced  into 
the  host  country  by  the  United  States  are  comprehensively  covered.  As 


1  Sent  to  the  Embassies  in  Guatemala  and  Argentina  for  information  only. 
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a  result,  the  arrangements  for  particular  projects  and  programs, 
whether  by  supplemental  agreement,  exchange  of  notes,  memoranda 
of  understanding,  or  otherwise,  conld  be  made  with  undivided  con¬ 
centration  on  the  issues  and  details  with  which  they  are  involved. 

The  filing  of  such  an  agreement  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  would  meet  the  registration  requirements  of  section  406  of 
P.L.  535. 

The  Department  believes  that  a  general  agreement  of  this  kind  is 
highly  desirable  at  the  beginning  of  a  technical  cooperation  program 
envisaged  by  the  Act  for  International  Development  unless,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  chief  of  the  diplomatic  mission,  negotiation  of  such 
an  agreement  would  entail  substantial  political  difficulties  or  unless 
there  are  other  impelling  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Accordingly,  if  he 
encounters  no  preclusive  obstacles  of  this  nature,  the  chief  of  mission 
is  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  negotiation  of  the  general  agree¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  conversations  with  the  host  government  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  point  where  it  is  clear  that  technical  cooperation  will 
be  requested.  Where  the  chief  of  mission  concludes  that  circumstances 
require  projects  to  be  undertaken  without  prior  execution  of  a  general 
agreement  or  that  changes  must  be  made  in  the  general  agreement 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  host  government,  recommendations  to 
this  effect  should  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  special 
consideration. 


[Enclosure] 

Point  Four  General  Agreement  for  Technical  Cooperation 
Between _ and  the  United  States  of  America 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of _ _ _ . 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I 

Assistance  and  Cooperation 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of _ undertake  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the 

interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  in  related  activities 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of 

the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of - . — 

Particular  technical  cooperation  programs  and  projects  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  such  separate  written  agree¬ 
ments  or  understandings  as  may  later  be  reached  by  the  duly  desig¬ 
nated  representatives  of - — .  and  the  Technical  Cooperation 

Administration  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  by  other  persons, 
agencies,  or  organizations  designated  by  the  governments. 
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2.  The  Government  of _ —  through  its  duly  designated 

representatives  in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration,  or  other  duly  designated  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  representatives  of  appropriate 
international  organizations  will  endeavor  to  coordinate  and  integrate 
all  technical  cooperation  programs  being  carried  on  in - - 

3.  The  Government  of _ will  cooperate  in  the  mutual 

exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  with  other  countries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  technical  cooperation  programs  associated  with  that  car¬ 
ried  on  under  this  Agreement. 

4.  The  Government  of _ will  endeavor  to  make  effective 

use  of  the  results  of  technical  projects  carried  on  in - in 

cooperation  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

5.  The  two  governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either  of  them, 
consult  with  regard  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  application  of  this 
Agreement  to  project  agreements  heretofore  or  hereafter  concluded 
between  them,  or  to  operations  or  arrangements  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  agreements. 

ARTICLE  II 

Information  and  Publicity 

1.  The  Government  of  - - -  will  communicate  to  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  a  form  and  at  intervals  to 
be  mutually  agreed  upon : 

a.  Information  concerning  projects,  programs,  measures  and  opera¬ 
tions  carried  on  under  this  Agreement  including  a  statement  of  the 
use  of  funds,  materials,  equipment,  and  services  provided  thereunder ; 

b.  Information  regarding  technical  assistance  which  has  been  or  is 
being  requested  of  other  countries  or  of  international  organizations. 

2.  Not  less  frequently  than  once  a  year,  the  Governments  of 

- — - —  and  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  make  public  in 

their  respective  countries  periodic  reports  on  the  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  programs  carried  on  pursuant  to  this  Agreement.  Such  reports 
shall  include  information  as  to  the  use  of  funds,  materials,  equipment 
and  services. 

3.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and - 

will  endeavor  to  give  full  publicity  to  the  objectives  and  progress  of 
the  technical  cooperation  program  carried  on  under  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE  III 

Program  and  Project  Agreements 

1.  The  program  and  project  agreements  referred  to  in  Article  I, 
Paragraph  1  above  will  include  provisions  relating  to  policies,  ad- 
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ministrative  procedures,  the  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
funds,  the  contribution  of  each  party  to  the  cost  of  the  program  or 
project,  and  the  furnishing  of  detailed  information  of  the  character 
set  forth  in  Article  II,  Paragraph  1  above. 

2.  Any  funds,  materials  and  equipment  introduced  into - 

by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  such 
program  and  project  agreements  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes,  service 
charges,  investment  or  deposit  requirements,  and  currency  controls. 

3.  The  Government  of - agrees  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the 

cost  of  technical  cooperation  programs  and  projects. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Personnel 

All  employees  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
assigned  to  duties  in - in  connection  with  cooperative  techni¬ 

cal  assistance  programs  and  projects  and  accompanying  members  of 

their  families  shall  be  exempt  from  all - income  taxes  and 

social  security  taxes  with  respect  to  income  upon  which  they  are  obli¬ 
gated  to  pay  income  or  social  security  taxes  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  from  property  taxes  on  personal  prop¬ 
erty  intended  for  their  own  use.  Such  employees  and  accompanying 
members  of  their  families  shall  receive  the  same  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  customs  and  import  duties  on  personal  effects,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  imported  into - for  their  own  use,  as  is 

accorded  by  the  Government  of - to  diplomatic  personnel  of 

the  United  States  Embassy  in - . 

article  v 

Entry  into  Force,  Amendment,  Duration 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day  on  which  it  is 
signed.  It  shall  remain  in  force  until  three  months  after  either  govern¬ 
ment  shall  have  given  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  of  intention  to 
terminate  the  Agreement. 

2.  If,  during  the  life  of  this  Agreement,  either  government  should 
consider  that  there  should  be  an  amendment  thereof,  it  shall  so  notify 
the  other  government  in  writing  and  the  two  governments  will  there¬ 
upon  consult  with  a  view  to  agreeing  upon  the  amendment. 

3.  Subsidiary  project  and  other  agreements  and  arrangements  which 
may  be  concluded  may  remain  in  force  beyond  any  termination  of 
this  Agreement,  in  accordance  with  such  arrangements  as  the  two 
governments  may  make. 

4.  This  Agreement  is  complementary  to  and  does  not  supersede 
existing  agreements  between  the  two  governments  except  insofar  as 
other  agreements  are  inconsistent  herewith. 
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Editorial  Note 

Ceylon  was  the  first  government  to  conclude  a  standard  general 
agreement  for  technical  cooperation  with  the  United  States  under  the 
Point  IY  program,  on  November  7.  The  agreement  was  signed  at 
Colombo  by  United  States  Ambassador  Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite  and 
Sir  Kantliiah  Vaithianathan,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Ceylonese 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs.  For  text  of  the  State  Department  state¬ 
ment,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  December  18,  1950,  pages 
975-977.  During  October-December  announcement  was  made  of 
specific  project  planning  with  Iran,  Libya,  and  Paraguay,  under 
Point  IY  auspices  (see  ibid .,  October  30,  1950,  page  703,  and  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1950,  page  974).  The  Iranian  arrangement  (October  19)  was 
stated  to  be  “the  first  comprehensive  technical  cooperation  project 
under  the  new  Point  4  Program — an  integrated  health,  agriculture, 
and  education  project  for  improving  living  conditions  in  rural  villages 
in  Iran  .  .  The  understanding  with  Paraguay  (December  2) 
involved  the  establishment  of  the  first  Joint  Commission  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  under  the  Point  IV  program.  The  Libyan  an¬ 
nouncement  (November  24),  made  simultaneously  in  Washington  and 
at  the  United  States  consulate  general  at  Tripoli,  was  of  interest  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  that  nation’s  independence  had  not  yet  been 
completely  effected.  In  the  last  days  of  the  year,  general  assistance 
agreements  of  the  type  printed  above  were  concluded  with  Nicaragua 
(December  23),  Paraguay  (December  29),  and  Panama  (December 
30) ;  for  texts,  see  United  States  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Agreements  (UST),  volume  I,  page  906  (TIAS  No.  2168),  2  UST  383 
(TIAS  No.  2176),  and  1  UST  899  (TIAS  No.  2167),  respectively.  An 
agreement  with  Brazil  along  similar  lines  was  effected  by  an  exchange 
of  notes  between  the  United  States  Ambassador  and  the  Brazilian 
Foreign  Minister,  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  on  December  19  (2  UST  845 
(TIAS  No.  2239)). 

Matters  of  organizational  importance  occurred  in  the  Point  IV 
program  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  Washington.  By  Department  of 
State  Announcement  212,  October  27, 1950,  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  (TCA)  was  established  in  the  Department  of  State, 
and  TCD  was  abolished;  for  text,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin , 
November  13,  1950,  page  793.  On  November  14,  President  Truman 
announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Henry  Garland  Bennett  as  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  TCA  (ibid.,  page  912).  Dr.  Bennett  assumed  charge 
on  December  1. 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  REGARDING  QUESTIONS  PER¬ 
TAINING  TO  THE  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL 
SEA,  AND  RELATED  MATTERS 

I.  DELIMITATION  OF  INLAND  WATERS  AND  THE  MARGINAL  SEA 


700.022/3-750 :  Circular  airgram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Missions 1 

restricted  Washington,  March.  7,  1950 — 8 : 05  a.  m. 

Delimitation  of  Inland  Waters  and  the  Marginal  Sea 

Department  requests  information  regarding  relevant  portions  of 
all  laws,  decrees,  regulations,  treaties,  and  other  authoritative  gov¬ 
ernment  pronouncements  of  country  to  which  you  are  accredited,  con¬ 
cerning  the  delimitation  and  measurement  of  its  inland  waters  and  its 
marginal  sea.  Available  copies  of  such  documents  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Department,  in  triplicate,  if  possible. 

In  the  trial  brief  of  the  State  of  California  submitted  during  the 
October  term  of  1948  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  petition  of  the  Plaintiff  for  the  Entry  of  a  Supplemental  Decree 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v  California  (Opinion,  332  United  States 
19 ;  Order  and  Decree,  332  United  States  804),  it  was  stated,  at  pages 
37  and  38,  that : 

“Many  nations  specifically  define  their  inland  waters  by  national 
law  as  extending  to  their  outermost  islands,  rocks  and  reefs  regard¬ 
less  of  distances  from  the  mainland,  and  hence  establish  the  base  line 
of  the  marginal  belt  on  the  seaward  side  of  such  islands,  rocks  and 
reefs.  Among  such  nations  are  Cuba,  Denmark  (including  Green¬ 
land),  Finland,  New  Caledonia  (by  French  decree),  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Iceland,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 

“Some  nations  declare  very  large  bays,  much  larger  than  San  Pedro, 
Santa  Monica  or  Monterey  Bays,  to  be  inland  waters.  Among  them  are 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Canada,  Chile,  Egypt,  France,  Guatemala, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Italy,  Portugal,  Russia,  and 
Spain. 

“Some  nations  place  a  specific  limit  of  ten  miles  or  less  on  width 
of  bays  which  are  inland  waters.  Among  these  are  Brazil,  Denmark, 
France  (ten-mile  limitation  exists  in  certain  fisheries  treaties) ,  Ger- 


1  Sent  to  Athens,  Bangkok,  Caracas,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Manila,  Port-au-Prince, 
Pretoria  (Transvaal),  Rangoon,  Tel  Aviv,  Wellington,  and  Damascus. 
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many,  Great  Britain  (exceptions  made  as  to  “historic  bays”),  Indo¬ 
nesia,  and  The  Netherlands. 

“Many  nations  specifically  define  ports,  harbors,  and  roadsteads, 
and  declare  them  to  be  inland  waters.  Examples  are  Australia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Uruguay. 

“Certain  nations  establish  the  base  line  from  which  the  marginal 
sea  is  drawn  not  from  every  point  on  the  coast  but  from  selected 
salient  points.  Examples  are  Ecuador,  France,  Great  Britain,  Norway, 
and  Spain.” 

The  Department  is  particularly  interested  in  paragraphs  1,  2  and  5. 
Since  the  Department’s  files  are  not  complete  on  this  subject,  and 
some  of  these  laws  may  be  very  recent,  you  are  requested  to  furnish 
a  brief  general  statement  on  this  subject  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
and  to  forward  the  more  specific  information  and  documents  as  you 
receive  them. 

Acheson 


700.022/6-2350 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Tebbit ,  Second  Secretary ,  British  Embassy ,  to  Mr.  F. 

Garner  Ranney  of  the  Office  of  British  C ommomuealth  and 

Northern  European  Affairs 

confidential  Washington,  23rd  J une  1950. 

Dear  Garner  :  I  am  writing  in  response  to  your  request  for  further 
clarification  of  the  nature  of  the  proposal  about  territorial  waters 
which  Mr.  Fawcett  and  I  recently  put  to  you  and  Dr.  Chapman. 

2.  His  Majesty’s  Government  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  three-mile  limit,  particularly  in  relation  to  neu¬ 
trality  in  time  of  war,  and  with  regard  to  fishing.  While  they  are 
continuing  to  protest  against  any  claims  to  territorial  waters  outside 
three-mile  limits,  they  are  concerned  at  the  manner  in  which  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  claiming  greater  limits  is  growing.  The  difficulties  of  arresting 
the  practice  are  all  the  greater  since  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
the  Hague  Court  would  give  a  judgment  in  favour  of  the  three-mile 
limit  if  a  case  were  brought  before  it. 

3.  It  was  the  hope  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  (and,  we  believe, 
of  the  United  States  Government)  that  the  Hague  Codification  Con¬ 
ference  of  1930  would  end  in  a  Convention  being  signed  laying  down 
that  the  limit  of  territorial  waters  was  three  miles.  The  fact  that  the 
Hague  Conference  broke  up  without  producing  any  convention  seems 
to  have  encouraged  a  number  of  governments  to  claim  by  their  do¬ 
mestic  laws  territorial  waters  to  a  breadth  greater  than  three  miles. 
These  governments  seem  to  have  felt  that  the  absence  of  agreement 
at  the  Hague  entitled  them  to  take  this  action.  Our  feeling  is  that, 
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while  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Ruritania  is  not  entitled  to  claim 
more  than  three  miles,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  prove  that  if  she  does 
so  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  is  obliged  by  international  law 
to  accept  her  claim. 

4.  As  you  are  aware,  we  at  present  have  a  case  with  Norway  under 
examination  by  the  Hague  Court.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  four-mile  belt  is  really  older  than  the  three-mile  limit,  Norway’s 
claim  to  four  miles  would  probably  have  been  more  difficult  to  defeat 
in  the  Court  than  any  other  claim  in  existence  to  a  limit  greater  than 
three  miles.  For  this  reason  in  the  Norwegian  Fisheries  case  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  Court  will  be  deciding  is  not  the  breadth  of  territorial 
waters  but  the  manner  in  which  the  complicated  coast  of  territorial 
waiters  may  be  measured.  Roughly  speaking,  Norway  contends  that 
she  may  measure  territorial  waters  by  drawing  long  lines  from  head¬ 
land  to  headland,  thereby  enclosing  large  areas  of  sea  which  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  Kingdom  view)  are  not  territorial  waters  at  all. 
We  are  somewhat  afraid,  however,  that  the  greater  the  success  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  this  issue  before  the  Court,  the  more  likely  will 
it  be  that  other  States  wishing  to  enclose  wide  areas  of  sea  will  adopt 
the  method  of  claiming  a  wider  territorial  belt  because  the  other 
method  (that  of  drawing  long  lines  from  headland  to  headland)  will 
have  been  declared  wrong  bv  the  judgment  of  the  Hague  Court. 

5.  In  future  cases  which  may  arise,  however,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  avoid  the  direct  question  of  the  breadth  of  territorial  waters.  In 
these  circumstances  we  are  considering  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
to  render  it  more  likely  that  a  majority  at  the  Hague  Court  would 
decide  in  favour  of  a  three-mile  (or  at  most  a  four-mile)  limit  in  the 
event  of  a  case  being  put  to  them  in  those  terms. 

6.  With  this  object  in  mind  we  have  been  reviewing  the  tactics 
which  the  British  delegates  pursued  at  the  Hague  Conference  in  1930.1 
There  were  before  that  Conference  drafts  (which  had  a  great  deal  of 
support)  in  the  first  place  prescribing  three  miles  as  the  breadth  of 
territorial  waters,  and  secondly  admitting  a  contiguous  zone  outside 
the  three-mile  limit  in  which  the  littoral  state  could  exercise  juris¬ 
diction  over  foreign  shipping  to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  its 
revenue  and  fiscal  interests.  The  French  writer,  Gidel  (who  was  both 
a  French  delegate  at  the  Conference  and  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
authority  on  the  international  law  of  the  sea)  says  in  his  book  that 
if  the  ardent  supporters  of  the  three-mile  limit,  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  had  chosen  to  accept  the  proposal  relating  to  the  contiguous 
zone,  they  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  wide 


1  For  documentation  regarding  the  Conference  for  the  Codification  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  held  at  The  Hague,  March  13-April  20, 1930,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1930,  vol.  i,  pp.  204  ff. 
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acceptance  for  a  Convention  prescribing  the  three-mile  limit  for  ter¬ 
ritorial  waters.  Gidel  goes  on  to  say  that  these  Powers  made  a  capital 
mistake  in  not  doing  so,  particularly  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  past  practice  both  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
British  Government  there  was  ample  authority  for  the  view  that  the 
proposals  relating  to  the  contiguous  zone  did  not  go  beyond  existing 
international  law. 

7.  The  British  Government  have  since  1930  protested  against  claims 
by  other  States  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  contiguous  zone.  They 
have,  in  consequence,  found  themselves  in  conflict  with  certain  States 
about  actions  which  they  would  not  have  had  to  challenge  if  the  con¬ 
tiguous  zone  theory  had  been  admitted.  All  these  protests  have  been 
ineffective.  Moreover,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  there  is  no  prac¬ 
tical  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  contiguous  zone  provided  that 
its  extent  and  what  can  be  done  there  is  carefully  limited. 

8.  For  all  these  reasons  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  under 
consideration  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  their  policy,  namely  the 
acceptance  for  the  future  of  the  contiguous  zone  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  case  for  the  three-mile  limit.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  a  three-mile  limit  is  not  sufficient  for  the  customs  protection  of 
a  large  number  of  countries;  if,  however,  the  contiguous  zone  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  this  objection  to  the  three-mile  limit  falls. 

9.  If  the  British  Government  should  decide  to  change  their  policy 
in  this  way,  the  question  will  arise  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  try  to  implement  their  decision.  Our  thoughts  on  this  aspect 
are  naturally  not  yet  very  far  advanced  but  I  think  you  should  know 
that  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  call  another  Confer¬ 
ence  on  territorial  waters. 

10.  Before  pursuing  the  matter  further,  the  Foreign  Office  would 
very  much  welcome  the  opportunity  of  a  confidential  exchange  of 
views  with  American  officials,  particularly  in  view  of  the  keen  interest 
which  they  have  expressed  in  the  Norwegian  Fisheries  case.  We  have, 
therefore,  been  asked  to  ascertain  whether  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  would  like  to  engage  in  entirely  unofficial  and  private  discus¬ 
sions  on  this  matter.  If  this  suggestion  should  commend  itself  to  you 
the  Foreign  Office  would  be  prepared  to  consider  sending  someone 
over  to  Washington  from  the  United  Kingdom,  like  Sir  Eric  Beckett 
or  Professor  Waldock  who  are  perhaps  more  conversant  with  this 
question  than  anybody  else  on  our  side.  The  idea  would  be  that  they 
should  meet  and  exchange  ideas  with  one  or  two  United  States  ex¬ 
perts.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  conversations  would  be 
entirely  unofficial.  Nevertheless,  we  think  that  they  might  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  benefit  to  both  sides. 
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11.  Although  I  have  gone  into  this  question  at  some  length  in  order 
to  make  the  position  as  clear  as  I  can,  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would 
regard  this  letter  as  entirely  unofficial  and  informal.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  receiving  your  views  on  the  questions  which  I  have 
raised.2 

Yours  ever,  Donald 


3  After  several  exchanges  between  the  two  governments  and  delays,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  occurred  in  March  1951. 


700.022/8-1150  :  Circular  airgram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Missions  and 

Consular  Offices 1 

restricted  Washington,  August  11,  1950 — 9 : 45  a.  m. 

Delimitation  of  Inland  Waters  and  the  Marginal  Sea 

[Here  follows  instruction,  repeating  verbatim  the  text  transmitted 
in  Department’s  circular  airgram  of  March  7,  ante ,  page  875.  The  De¬ 
partment  stated  further  that  it  was  transmitting  a  concise  summary 
of  claims  made  by  a  number  of  countries  regarding  the  delimitation 
and  measurement  of  inland  waters  and  the  marginal  sea  affecting 
them,  based  on  Departmental  research  and  replies  received  from  many 
littoral  states  to  which  queries  were  sent  earlier  in  the  year.] 

Research  Statement  on  Marginal  Sea  Claims  of  Certain  Countries 

European  C ountries 

France:  3 -mile  claim 

France  claims  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  above  [that  is,  in¬ 
land  waters  and  the  marginal  sea]  within  a  limit  of  three  nautical 
miles.  This  limit  also  applies  to  the  waters  of  French  overseas  terri¬ 
tories.  However,  some  local  administrations  of  certain  overseas 
territories  have  established  exceptions.  For  example,  a  decree  of  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1936  extended  French  jurisdiction  over  fishermen  off  the 
Indochina  coast  to  20  kilometers. 

Greece:  6-mile  claim 

The  extent  of  the  zone  of  territorial  waters  is  fixed  at  six  nautical 
miles  from  the  coast  without  prejudice  to  any  provisions  in  force 
which  deal  with  special  cases  and  in  which  the  zone  of  territorial 


1  Sent  to  Ankara,  Baghdad,  Belgrade,  Brussels,  Colombo,  Dublin,  Karachi, 
Lima,  Managua,  Monrovia,  New  Delhi,  Tegucigalpa,  Tehran,  Warsaw,  Beirut, 

and  Saigon. 
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waters  is  fixed  at  a  greater  or  lesser  extension  than  six  nautical  miles. 
(Law  No.  230  of  Sept.  17, 1936.) 

TJ.S.S.R. :  12-mile  claim 

“In  general,  it  would  appear  that  the  Soviets  insist  upon  the  12-mile 
limit  for  their  own  territorial  waters,  while  claiming  the  right  for 
their  vessels  to  approach  within  3  miles  of  the  shore  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.”  (Moscow  emb.  airgram  2785,  Aug.  1, 1949.) 

“.  .  .  a  maritime  zone  12  miles  wide,  measuring  from  the  line  of 
the  lowest  tide,  both  on  the  continent  and  on  islands,  except  in  cases 
provided  for  by  international  agreements  of  the  Union  of  S.S.R.” 
(“Collection  of  Laws  and  Decrees  of  the  Workers’  and  Peasants’ 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,”  No.  62, 
Nov.  19, 1927 ;  Art.  625,  II-c.) 

[Here  follows  a  summary  listing  of  claims  by  four  South  American 
countries.  For  a  concise  citation  of  claims  advanced  by  all  the  Latin 
American  countries,  see  Department’s  circular  airgram,  September  15, 
infra.] 

Asian  Countries 

Ceylon:  3-mile  claim 

There  is  no  enactment  establishing  a  general  limit  of  territorial 
waters.  There  are,  however,  enactments  and  cases  covering  specific 
situations  and  in  general  upholding  the  three  mile  limit,  with  excep¬ 
tions  made  for  pearl  and  chank  fisheries. 

India:  3-mile  claim 

No  enactment  is  known  defining  the  territorial  waters  of  India  for 
general  purposes.  However,  in  its  reply  to  the  questionnaire  of  the 
League  of  Nations  of  December  15, 1928  (League  of  Nations,  Prepara¬ 
tory  Committee  for  the  Conference  for  the  Codification  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law,  Bases  of  Discussion ,  Yol.  2,  Territorial  'Waters  C.74M.39. 
1929. V,  p.  166)  the  Government  of  India  associated  itself  with  the 
reply  of  the  British  Government  which  had  advocated  a  three  mile 
limit  for  all  purposes,  reserving  the  rights  of  pearl  and  chank  fisheries 
outside  territorial  limits,  (ibid.  p.  162.) 

There  are  a  number  of  Indian  cases  which  define  territorial  waters 
as  extending  three  miles  from  low  water-mark. 

Iran:  6-mile  claim,  with  contiguous  zone 

The  territorial  waters  of  Persia  extend  for  a  distance  of  six  nauti¬ 
cal  miles  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  shore  bared  at  low-water. 
Besides,  a  zone  of  maritime  control  extending  to  a  distance  of  12  miles 
shall  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  government. 

Every  island  belonging  to  Persia  is  surrounded  by  territorial  waters 
as  defined  above.  Where  an  archipelago  is  concerned  the  territorial 
waters  begin  at  the  outermost  island  of  the  group.  .  .  .  (Law  of 
July  15, 1934  Tir  24, 1313.) 
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(A  French  translation  of  this  law  is  contained  in  Italy,  Ministero 
•della  Marina,  Norme  e  disposizioni  sid  mare  territoriale,  Rome,  1939, 
p.  265.) 

Israel:  3-mile  claim 

“Territorial  waters”  means  any  part  of  the  open  sea  within  three 
nautical  miles  of  the  coast  of  Palestine,  measured  from  low  water 
mark.  .  .  .  (Palestine  interpretation  Ordinance,  No.  9  of  March  29, 
1945.) 

No  enactments  of  Israel  could  be  found  establishing  differing  limits 
for  specific  purposes  or  national  defense. 

Japan:  3-mile  claim 

Japan  since  the  early  part  of  the  Meiji  Era  has  observed  the  3-mile 
rule  with  respect  to  national  claims  to  territorial  waters.  Insofar  as 
is  ascertainable,  however,  it  has  never  expressed  its  acceptance  of  the 
3-mile  limit  in  domestic  legislation,  but  rather  has  regarded  and  ob¬ 
served  the  3-mile  limit  as  a  rule  of  general  international  law. 

Since  August  1945  Japan,  as  an  occupied  nation,  has  been  unable 
to  take  any  position  internationally  on  the  question  of  territorial 
waters.  Insofar  as  domestic  administration  is  concerned  however, 
Japanese  jurisdiction  extends  to  surrounding  waters  (undefined  as  to 
extent),  as  authorized  by  SCAP,  with  respect  to  maritime  police, 
customs,  coastal  navigation  and  fishing,  etc. 

Lebanon 

There  are  no  provisions  establishing  a  general  limit  of  territorial 
waters.  However,  a  number  of  legislative  provisions  establish  limits 
of  territorial  waters  for  specific  purposes,  as  follows : 

a)  Fisheries :  6  miles.  (Decree,  High  Com’r  of  F r.  Republic  in  Syria 
&  Lebanon,  1104,  Nov.  14, 1921) 

b)  Criminal  jurisdiction:  20  kilometers.  (Lebanon  Penal  Code, 
decree-law  No.  340/NI,  Mar.  1, 1943) 

e)  National  defense:  6  miles.  (Decree  No.  1  of  Col.  Geml,  Lebanese 
Army,  May  16, 1948) 

Philippines ,  Republic  of  the :  3-mile  claim 

According  to  the  Philippine  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  3-mile 
marginal  sea  limit  has  been  recognized  in  numerous  court  decisions 
in  the  Philippines,  particularly  in  cases  involving  smuggling  of  opium 
in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Borneo. 

Saudi  Arabia:  6  miles  and  contiguous  zone 

Royal  decree  No.  6/5/43711  prescribes  that : 

a)  Inland  waters  includes  bays,  waters  landward  of  any  shoal  or 
island  not  more  than  12  nautical  miles  from  the  mainland,  and  between 
islands  not  more  than  12  miles  apart  (Art.  4)  ; 

b)  Coastal  (marginal)  sea  outside  inland  waters  seaward  for  a 
distance  of  6  nautical  miles  (Art.  5)  : 

c)  With  a  view  to  assuring  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  King¬ 
dom  relating  to  security,  navigation,  and  fiscal  matters,  maritime  sur- 
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veillance  may  be  exercised  in  a  contiguous  zone  outside  the  coastal  sea,, 
extending  for  a  further  distance  of  six  nautical  miles  and  measured 
from  the  base-lines  of  the  coastal  sea,  provided  however  that  nothing- 
in  this  Article  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  the  rights  of  the  Kingdom 
with  respect  to  fishing  (Art.  9) . 

An  English  translation  of  the  decree  was  published  in  American 
Journal  of  International  Law ,  Yol.  43  (July  1949),  Supplement,  pp. 
154  to  156. 

Syria 

There  are  no  provisions  establishing  a  general  limit  of  territorial 
waters.  However,  a  number  of  legislative  provisions  establish  limits 
of  territorial  waters  for  specific  purposes. 

a)  Fisheries :  6  miles. 

b )  Criminal  j urisdiction :  20  kilometers. 

Thailand 

Neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  available  sections  of  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Codes  define  the  limits  of  Thailand’s  territorial  waters* 
Furthermore,  two  recent  cases  of  ship  seizure  indicate  that  the  Thai 
Government  adheres  to  no  de  facto  limit  for  territorial  waters. 

1.  The  Norwegian  vessel  Brattoy  was  intercepted  on  the  “high  seas”, 
65  miles  off  the  Thai  coast  by  a  Royal  Thai  Navy  vessel  on  suspicion 
of  smuggling  rice.  The  ship’s  captain  described  the  seizure  as  un¬ 
warranted  and  in.  violation  of  international  maritime  law.  Naval 
officials  of  the  Thai  vessel  claimed  that  they  had  the  right  to  seize  the 
ship  beyond  the  international  three  mile  limit  because  they  had  the 
right  to  apprehend  vessels  suspected  of  carrying  contraband  goods: 

( Bangkok  Post ,  Oct.  18,  1948).  Norwegian  authorities  submitted  that 
the  Brattoy  should  not  have  been  seized  outside  the  “three  mile  national 
limit”.  {Bangkok  Post^  Nov.  9,1948.) 

2.  Six  members  of  a  Malaya  fishing  party  were  arrested  last  week 
in  Thai  waters  off  Narathivas  Province  after  a  chase  following  refusal 
to  halt  for  examination.  {Bangkok  Post ,  Nov.  21,  1949.)  A  buoy  has 
been  established  ten  miles  offshore  at  the  latitude  of  the  border,  but 
whether  Thailand  claims  sovereignty  to  that  point  is  not  clear  (D-257, 
Bangkok,  Apr.  5,1950). 

T urkey 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  enactment  establishing  a  general 
limit  of  territorial  waters.  However,  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that 
Turkey  favors  a  limit  of  six  miles. 

At  The  Hague  Conference  on  Territorial  Waters,  1930,  Turkey 
declared  herself  in  favor  of  a  limit  of  six  nautical  miles  with  an 
adjacent  zone. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  claim  relating  to  a  6-mile  limit  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  sea  has  apparently  set  the  pattern  for  the  present  claims  of  the 
succession  states. 


Acheson 
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700.022/9-1550 :  Circular  airgram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Missions  in  the 

American  Republics 1 

restricted  Washington,  September  15,  1950 — 2 : 05  p.  m. 

Reference  is  made  to  Circular  Airgram  of  July  21,  1949,  which 
included  eight  Latin  American  embassies;  to  Circular  Airgram  of 
March  7,  1950,  to  Caracas,  Ciudad  Trujillo  and  Port-au-Prince;  Cir¬ 
cular  Airgram  dated  August  11,  1950  to  Lima,  Managua  and  Teguci¬ 
galpa.2  These  all  relate  to  the  limits  of  territorial  waters  and  inland 
waters  claimed  by  the  several  republics. 

Information  is  furnished  below  regarding  the  claims  of  each  coastal 
country  in  the  Americas,  as  tentatively  formulated  for  incorporation 
in  tabular  form  which  will  cover  all  the  coastal  countries  of  the  world, 
and  also  for  incorporation,  so  far  as  feasible,  on  a  world  map  entitled 
“World :  National  Claims  in  Adjacent  Seas”. 

In  the  partial  table  which  appears  below  (relating  only  to  the 
Americas)  the  following  abbreviations  are  used : 

T  =  Territorial  Sea  width  (always  expressed  in  nautical  miles,  and 
always  measured  from  low  tide  line  on  mainland  and 
islands). 

C  =  Contiguous  Zone  width  (measured  from  low  tide  line,  and 
therefore  including  the  territorial  sea) . 

Argentina 

T  =  3  mi. ;  C  =  12  mi.  for  security  and  fiscal  laws ;  C  also  =  continental 
shelf  and  “epicontinental  sea.” 

Brazil 

T  =  3  mi. ;  C  =  12  mi.,  for  customs  and  sanitary  regulations,  security 
and  coastal  fishing. 

Canada 
T  =  3  mi. 

Chile 

T  =  3  mi.;  C  =  12  mi.,  also  200  mi.  for  “all  the  natural  resources.” 

Colombia 
T  =  12  mi. 

Costa  Rica 
T  =  3  mi. ;  C  =  200  mi. 

Cuba 

T  =  3  mi. ;  C  =  12  mi.,  customs  surveillance. 

1  Sent  to  Bogota,  Buenos  Aires,  Caracas,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Guatemala,  Habana, 
Lima,  Managua,  Mexico,  Montevideo,  Panama,  Port-au-Prince,  Quito,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  San  Jose,  San  Salvador,  Santiago,  Tegucigalpa. 

2  Circular  airgram  of  July  21, 1949,  not  printed. 
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Dominican  Republic 
T— 3  mi. 

Ecuador 

T  =  3  mi.;  C  =  12  mi.  for  security  and  fiscal  laws,  and  15  mi.  for 
fishing. 

El  Salvador 

T=3  mi.;  C  =  12  mi.,  security,  fiscal  laws  (200  mi.  proposed,  1950 
draft  constitution). 

Guatemala 

T  =  12  mi.  (decree,  June  17, 1940) 

Haiti 

T =.?  ?  (No  information) 

Honduras 

T  =  12  km.  (6.49  naut.  mi.) 

Mexico 

T  =  9  mi.;  0= continental  shelf  (to  200  meters  depth  at  low  tide). 
Nicaragua 
T  =  3  mi.  (?) 

Panama 

T  =  3  mi. ;  C  =*  continental  shelf  for  fishing  purposes. 

Peru 

T  =  3  mi.;  C^200  mi.  for  control  and  protection  of  national  re¬ 
sources  in  continental  and  insular  seas. 

United  States 

T  =  3mi.;  C  — 12  mi.  (in  tariff  acts  since  1790) 

Uruguay 

T=  ?  ?  (No  information) 

V enezuela 

T  =  3  mi.;  C  =  12  mi.  for  “vigilance,  security  and  protection  of 
national  interests”. 

[Here  follows  brief  discussion  of  a  “world  map”  being  compiled  in 
the  Department,  showing  national  claims  to  territorial  seas  and  ad¬ 
jacent  waters.  The  missions  were  informed  that : 

“It  will  be  appreciated  that  never  before  have  so  many  conflicting 
and  inconsistent  national  claims  in  adjacent  seas  been  asserted  bv 
coastal  states  throughout  the  world.  Current  studies  are  therefore 
being  conducted  in  order  ...  to  reduce  the  area  of  conflict  and  to 
facilitate  commerce  by  sea  and  air,  and  also  reasonable  development 
of  resources  of  the  sea  and  the  subsoil  of  the  seabed.”] 
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Editorial  Note 

The  document  that  follows  contains  information  relevant  to  the 
position  of  the  United  States  on  the  delimitation  of  inland  waters 
and  the  marginal  sea.  It  is  appropriate  to  print  it  here,  although  it 
carries  the  date  of  November  13,  1951,  for  it  is  based  on  precedents 
extending  no  farther  than  1930,  and  it  sets  forth  ample  and  relevant 
information  on  positions  taken  by  various  governments  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  Conference  for  the  Codification  of  International  Law  held 
at  The  Hague  in  1930. 


711.022/3-452 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  ( McGrath ) 

[Washington,]  November  13, 1951. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Reference  is  made  to  your 
letter  dated  October  30,  1951 1  requesting  a  statement  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  United  States  as 
to  the  principles  or  criteria  which  govern  the  delimitation  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  waters  of  the  United  States.  You  ask  in  particular  how  such 
delimitation  is  made  in  the  case  of : 

( a )  A  relatively  straight  coast,  with  no  special  geographic  features, 
such  as  indentations  or  bays ; 

( b )  A  coast  with  small  indentations  not  equivalent  to  bays; 

( c )  Deep  indentations  such  as  bays,  gulfs,  or  estuaries ; 

( d)  Mouths  of  rivers  which  do  not  form  an  estuary ; 

( e )  Islands,  rocks  or  groups  of  islands  lying  off  the  coast; 

(/)  Straits,  particularly  those  situated  between  the  mainland  and 
offshore  islands. 

In  the  formulation  of  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  terri¬ 
torial  waters  and  in  the  determination  of  the  principles  applicable 
to  any  problem  connected  therewith,  such  as  the  problem  of  delimit¬ 
ing  territorial  waters,  the  Department  of  State  lias  been  and  is  guided 
by  generally  accepted  principles  of  international  law  and  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  states  in  the  matter. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  relatively  straight  coast,  with  no  special  geo¬ 
graphic  features  such  as  Mentations  or  bays,  the  Department  of  State 
has  traditionally  taken  the  position  that  territorial  waters  should  be 
measured  from  the  low  water  mark  along  the  coast.  This  position 
was  asserted  as  early  as  1886  (The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bayard, 
to  Mr.  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  28,  1886,  I  Moore, 
Digest  of  International  Law ,  720).  It  was  maintained  in  treaties  con- 


1  Not  printed. 
496-382—77 
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eluded  by  the  United  States.  (See  Article  1  of  the  Convention  con¬ 
cluded  with  Great  Britain  for  the  Prevention  of  Smuggling  of  In¬ 
toxicating  Liquors  on  January  23,  1924,  43  Stat.  1761.)  This  position 
was  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  other  states.  (See  Article  2  of  the 
Convention  between  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Netherlands  for  regulating  the  Police  of  the  North  Sea 
Fisheries  signed  at  The  Hague,  May  6,  1882,  73  British  and  Foreign 
State  Papers,  39, 41,  and  Article  2  of  the  Convention  between  Germany, 
Denmark,  Estonia,  Finland,  France,  the  British  Empire,  Italy,  Latvia, 
Poland  and  Sweden,  relating  to  the  Non-Fortification  and  Neutrali¬ 
zation  of  the  Aaland  Islands,  concluded  at  Geneva  on  October  20, 
1921,  9  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series ,  212,  217.)  The  United  States 
maintained  the  same  position  at  the  Conference  for  the  Codification 
of  International  Law  held  at  The  Hague  in  1930.  (See  League  of 
Nations,  Bases  of  Discussion  for  the  Conference  for  the  Codification 
of  International  Law,  II,  Territorial  Waters,  C.  74  M.  39,  1929,  V., 
143,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Bases  of  Discussion.)  The  report  of  the 
Second  Sub-Committee  adopted  the  low  water  mark  as  the  base  line 
for  the  delimitation  of  territorial  waters.  (League  of  Nations,  Acts 
of  the  Conference  for  the  Codification  of  International  Law,  III,  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Waters,  C.  351  {b)  M.  145  (b),  1930,  V.,  217,  hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Acts  of  Conference.) 

(b)  The  Department  of  State  has  also  taken  the  position  that  the 
low  water  mark  along  the  coast  should  prevail  as  the  base  line  for 
the  delimitation  of  territorial  waters  in  the  case  of  a  coast  with  small 
indentations  not  equivalent  to  bays:  the  base  line  follows  the  indenta¬ 
tions  or  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and  is  not  drawn  from  headland  to 
headland.  This  position  was  already  established  in  1886.  (See  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Manning,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  dated  May  23,  1886,  supra.)  The  United  States  main¬ 
tained  this  position  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1930.  (See  Amend¬ 
ments  to  Bases  of  Discussion  proposed  by  the  United  States,  Acts  of 
Conference,  197.)  The  principle  that  all  points  on  the  coast  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  delimitation  of  territorial  waters  was 
adopted  in  the  report  of  the  Second  Sub-Committee.  ( Acts  of  Con¬ 
fer  217) 

(G)  The  determination  of  the  base  line  in  the  case  of  a  coast  pre¬ 
senting  deep  indentations  such  as  bays,  gulfs,  or  estuaries  has  fre¬ 
quently  given  rise  to  controversies.  The  practice  of  states,  nevertheless, 
indicates  substantial  agreement  with  respect  to  bays,  gulfs  or  estu¬ 
aries  no  more  than  10  miles  wide :  the  base  line  of  territorial  waters  is 
a  straight  line  drawn  across  the  opening  of  such  indentations,  or  where 
such  opening  exceeds  10  miles  in  width  at  the  first  r>oiut,  f.hprmn  wliovn 
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Subject  to  the  special  case  of  historical  bays,  the  United  States 
supported  the  10  mile  rule  at  the  Conference  of  1930  (Acts  of  Con¬ 
ference ,  197-199)  and  the  Second  Sub-Committee  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  United  States  relied  (Acts  of  C onference,  217-218). 
It  was  understood  by  most  delegations  that,  as  a  corollary  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  principle,  a  system  would  be  evolved  to  assure  that  slight 
indentations  would  not  be  treated  as  bays  (Acts  of  Conference,  218). 
The  United  States  proposed  a  method  to  determine  whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  indentation  of  the  coast  should  be  regarded  as  a  bay  to  which 
the  10  mile  rule  would  apply  (Acts  of  Conference ,  197-199).  The 
Second  Sub-Committee  set  forth  the  American  proposal  and  a  com¬ 
promise  proposal  offered  by  the  French  delegation  in  its  report, 
but  gave  no  opinion  regarding  these  systems.  (Acts  of  Conference , 
218-219.) 

(d)  With  respect  to  mouths  of  rivers  which  do  not  flow  into  estu¬ 
aries,  the  Second  Sub-Committee  agreed  to  take  for  the  base  line  a 
line  following  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  and  drawn  across  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  whatever  its  width.  (Acts  of  Conference ,  220.) 

(e)  With  respect  to  the  measurement  of  territorial  waters  when 
rocks,  reefs,  mudbanks,  sandbanks,  islands  or  groups  of  islands  lie 
off  the  coast,  the  United  States  took  the  position  at  the  Conference 
that  separate  bodies  of  land  which  were  capable  of  use  should  be 
regarded  as  islands,  irrespective  of  their  distance  from  the  mainland, 
while  separate  bodies  of  land,  whether  or  not  capable  of  use,  but  stand¬ 
ing  above  the  level  of  low  tide,  should  be  regarded  as  islands  if  they 
were  within  three  nautical  miles  of  the  mainland.  Each  island,  as 
defined,  was  to  be  surrounded  by  its  own  belt  of  territorial  waters 
measured  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  mainland.  (Acts  of 
Conference ,  200.) 

The  report  of  the  Second  Sub-Committee  defined  an  island  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  body  of  land,  surrounded  by  water,  which  was  permanently  above 
high  water  mark,  and  approved  the  principle  that-  an  island,  so  defined, 
had  its  own  belt  of  territorial  sea.  (Acts  of  Conference,  219.)  While 
the  Second  Sub-Committee  declined  to  define  as  islands  natural  ap¬ 
pendages  of  the  sea-bed  which  were  only  exposed  at  low  tide,  it  agreed, 
nevertheless,  that  such  appendages,  provided  they  were  situated  within 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  mainland,  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
delimiting  territorial  waters.  (Acts  of  C onference,  217.) 

(/)  The  problem  of  delimiting  territorial  waters  may  arise  with 
respect  to  a  strait,  whether  it  be  a  strait  between  the  mainland  and 
offshore  islands  or  between  two  mainlands.  The  United  States  took 
the  position  at  the  Conference  that  if  a  strait  connected  two  seas 
having  the  character  of  high  seas,  and  both  entrances  did  not  exceed 
six  nautical  miles  in  width,  all  of  the  waters  of  the  strait  should  be 
considered  territorial  waters  of  the  coastal  state.  In  the  case  of  open¬ 
ings  wider  than  six  miles,  the  belt  of  territorial  waters  should  be 
measured  in  the  ordinary  way.  (Acts  of  Conference ,  200-201.)  The 
report  of  the  Second  Sub-Committee  supported  this  position  with 
the  qualification  that  if  the  result  of  this  determination  of  territorial 
waters  left  an  area  of  high  sea  not  exceeding  two  miles  in  breadth 
surrounded  by  territorial  sea,  this  area  could  be  assimilated  to  the 
territorial  sea.  (Acts  of  Conference ,  220.) 
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The  Second  Sub-Committee  specified  in  its  observations  on  this 
subject  that  the  waters  of  a  strait  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  inland 
waters,  even  if  both  belts  of  territorial  waters  and  both  shores  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  state.  ( Acts  of  Conference ,  220).  In  this,  it  sup¬ 
ported  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  claims  to  exclusive 
control  of  such  waters  by  the  nation  to  which  the  adjacent  shore  be¬ 
longed.  (The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Evarts,  to  the  American  Lega¬ 
tion,  Santiago,  Chile,  January  18,  1879,  in  connection  with  passage 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  I  Moore,  Digest  of  International 
Law ,  661.)  With  respect  to  a  strait  which  is  merely  a  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  to  an  inland  sea,  however,  the  United  States  took  the 
position,  with  which  the  Second  Sub-Committee  agreed,  that  the  rules 
regarding  bays  should  apply.  {Acts  of  Conference ,  201,  220.) 

In  connection  with  the  principles  applicable  to  bays  and  straits,  it 
should  be  noted  that  they  have  no  application  with  respect  to  the 
waters  of  bays,  straits,  or  sounds,  when  a  state  can  prove  by  historical 
usage  that  such  waters  have  been  traditionally  subjected  to  its  ex¬ 
clusive  authority.  The  United  States  specifically  reserved  this  type  of 
case  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1930.  {Acts  of  Conference ,  197.) 

The  principles  outlined  above  represent  the  position  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  criteria  properly  applicable  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  base  line  of  territorial  waters  and  to  the  demarcation 
between  territorial  waters  and  inland  waters. 

Sincerely  yours,  [James  E.  Webb] 


II.  UNITED  STATES  POLICY  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  ACCESS  TO  THE 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  SEA 

Executive  Secretariat  Files  :  Lot  53-D250  :  Box  1644 

Memorandum  by  Dr.  Wilbert  M.  Chapman ,  of  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  {Webb) 

secret  [Washington,]  May  29,  1950. 

High  Seas  Fishery  Policy  of  the  United  States  and  Its 

Implementation 

The  principle  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  includes  the  concepts 
that  the  open  oceans  of  the  world  are  free  to  the  peaceful  passage  of 
all  mankind  without  hindrance  from,  or  molestation  by,  one  sovereign 
government  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  another,  and  that  the 
free-moving  resources  of  those  high  seas  are  the  property  of  him  who 
reduces  them  to  lvis  possession.  This  principle  has  been  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  into  the  body  of  international  customs  since  early  in  the 
17th  century.  With  the  development  of  air  commerce  in  the  20th 
century  this  concept  has  been  broadened  to  include  the  air  column 
above  the  high  seas. 
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The  concept  of  the  marginal  sea  is  a  limitation  upon  the  principle 
of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  in  that  the  marginal  sea  has  become, 
through  the  gradual  process  of  usage  and  treaties,  a  part  of  the 
sovereign  territory  of  the  contiguous  State.  This  concept  has 
been  accepted  by  the  United  States  since  the  birth  of  the  Republic 
as  a  tenet  of  international  law  applying  to  this  Government.  Although 
there  is  no  agreement  among  nations  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  this 
marginal  sea  the  United  States  has  never  deviated  in  the  past  158 
years  from  the  concept  that  the  band  of  marginal  sea  is  three  miles 
wide.  This  latter  concept  has  been  generally  acceptable  to  maritime 
nations  throughout  our  history  and  is  accepted  today  by  those 
nations  conducting  approximately  75  percent  of  the  world’s  sea-borne 
commerce. 

The  principle  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  has  been  further  limited 
on  frequent  occasions  during  its  history  by  numerous  treaties  between 
or  among  nations  having  as  their  purpose  the  relief  of  particular 
points  of  friction  between  or  among  those  particular  nations  which 
the  uniform  application  of  this  principle  would  have  aggravated. 
Some  such  agreements  have  been  temporary ;  others  have  been  perma¬ 
nent  concessions  (see  Treaty  of  1818  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain).1  Whatever  their  terms  these  treaties  of  limitation 
have  uniformly  been  restricted  solely  to  the  commerce  of  the  signatory 
nations  and  never  have  been  permitted  by  non-signatory  nations  to 
have  application,  either  general  or  specific,  upon  the  commerce  of  such 
non-signatory  nations. 

At  this  present  juncture  of  history  this  principle  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Seas  and  its  companion  limiting  concept  of  the  narrow  mar¬ 
ginal  sea  have  not  decreased  in  their  vital  importance  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary  these  concepts  are  of  greater  moment  now  to 
the  United  States  than  they  have  been  formerly  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  become  the  major  naval  power  of  the  world 
and  has  had  thrust  upon  it  a  major  portion  of  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  these  as  well  as  other  concepts  of  international  law. 

At  no  time  in  recent  history  have  these  subject  concepts  been  under 
such  wide  spread  attack.  They  are  being  attacked  both  by  legal  and 
extra  legal  processes  in  international  forums  and  at  sea.  They  are 
being  attacked  internationally  by  numerous  countries  in  North 
America,  South  America,  Asia,  and  Europe  as  well  as  such  island 
nations  as  Iceland  and  the  Philippines.  They  are  being  attacked  by 
important  political  elements  domestically  both  on  our  West  Coast 
and  Gulf  Coast. 


1  Signed  at  London,  October  20,  1818 ;  8  Stat.  24  or  Treaty  Series  No.  112  or 
Hunter  Miller  (ed.),  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  vol.  ii,  p.  658.  The  specific  reference  here  is  to  Article  I  of  the  treaty. 
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Within  the  past  five  years  the  Department  has  engaged  in  diplo¬ 
matic  activity  ranging  in  seriousness  from  attempting  to  persuade  the 
subject  nation  from  attacking  these  principles  to  protesting  the  illegal 
and  unwarranted  seizure  of  United  States  commerce  on  the  high  seas 
or  the  shooting  down  of  United  States  planes  in  the  air  column  above 
the  high  seas  with  the  following  nations:  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  El 
Salvador,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Canada,  Iceland,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Philippines,  Korea,  China,  and  the 
USSR. 

In  the  same  period  of  time  elements  of  the  Department’s  position  on 
this  subject  has  been  attacked  by  Congressmen  from,  or  the  govern¬ 
ments  of,  most  or  all  of  the  littoral  states  of  the  Union  but  particu¬ 
larly  from  those  facing  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  issue  in  most  of  the  above-cited  diplomatic  and  political  activ¬ 
ity  has  been  attacks  on  the  principle  of  freedom  of  access  to  the  free- 
moving  resources  of  the  high  seas,  and  it  is  to  this  subject  that  the 
remainder  of  this  memorandum  is  addressed. 

Each  of  the  littoral  nations  which  have  placed  themselves  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  principle  have  done  so  for  one  of  the  two  following 
purposes,  or  for  both:  ( a )  to  reserve  the  resources  of  the  high  seas 
adjacent  to  its  coasts  exclusively  to  itself  even  if  this  resulted  in  great 
wastage  so  far  as  the  rest  of  mankind  is  concerned  through  the  in¬ 
ability  of  that  nation  to  harvest  those  resources  adequately,  or  (5)  to 
raise  revenue  by  taxing  the  fishermen  of  other  nations  who  had  the 
ability  to  harvest  these  resources. 

Each  of  our  own  littoral  States  which  have  placed  themselves  in 
opposition  to  this  principle  have  done  so  for  one  of  the  two  following 
purposes,  or  for  both:  (a)  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  in¬ 
evitably  complex  task  of  formulating  and  applying  conservation 
regulations  to  fisheries  conducted  on  the  high  seas,  and  (b)  to  reserve 
to  the  fishermen,  who  by  self-denial  through  conservation  regulations 
have  restored  and  maintained  certain  fishery  resources  in  the  high 
seas  at  a  level  of  maximum  sustained  production,  the  fruits  of  that 
self-denial  in  those  particular  mature  fisheries. 

The  fisheries  of  the  United  States  principally  affected  by  these  con¬ 
tentions  include  ( a )  those  for  cod,  haddock,  rosefish,  herring,  mackerel, 
and  related  fisheries  out  of  New  England,  (b)  those  for  shrimp  out 
of  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Southern  Atlantic  Coast  States,  ( c )  those  for 
tuna,  sardine,  mackerel,  and  related  fisheries  out  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Hawaii,  and  (d)  those  for  salmon,  halibut,  herring,  crab,  and 
related  fisheries  out  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska.  These  fish¬ 
eries  provide  annually  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  food  yield 
taken  by  the  United  States  from  the  sea  and  it  is  these  fisheries  which 
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can  be  expanded  as  this  nation’s  need  for  protein  food  and  animal  oils 
expands  with  our  growing  population. 

Practically  speaking,  the  livelihood  of  every  salt-water  fisherman 
of  the  United  States  will  be  critically  affected  by  the  outcome  of  these 
contentions.  Accordingly,  every  Senator  and  Representative  having 
such  fishermen  in  his  or  her  constituency  is  abnormally  sensitive  to 
the  Department’s  activity,  or  lack  thereof,  in  this  field  of  its  work. 
Numerically,  the  Congressmen  who  have  indicated  in  the  past  three 
years  a  continuing,  active  interest  in  this  subject  amount  to  about 
20  Senators  and  50  Representatives. 

The  international  phase  of  this  problem  has  been  brought  into  a 
critical  phase  through  the  program  instituted  by  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  obtain  de  facto  control  over  fisheries  developed  by  United 
States  citizens  in  the  high  seas  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  both  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  One  of  the  tactics  used  by  Mexico  in 
recent  years  to  further  such  control  is  the  seizure  by  Mexican  gunboats 
of  United  States  fishing  vessels  operating  as  much  as  thirty  miles  off 
the  coast  and  the  subsequent  claim  that  those  vessels  were  fishing  in 
Mexican  territorial  waters  without  proper  permits.  This  has  been 
brought  to  a  head  by  a  seizure  of  this  nature  on  April  23,  1950  of 
five  United  States  shrimp  vessels  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  about  150 
miles  south  of  Brownsville,  Texas. 

In  choosing  the  site  of  this  most  recent  incident  Mexico  obtained 
a  geographical  situation  which  carried  maximum  embarrassment  to 
the  United  States  position.  The  State  of  Texas  contends  that  the 
three-mile  concept  of  a  band  of  territorial  waters  does  not  apply  to 
the  waters  off  its  coast  because  the  sovereign  territory  of  the  State  of 
Texas  encompasses  a  band  of  margin  isea  three  leagues  (about  IOV2 
statutory  miles)  in  width.  Other  Gulf  Coast  States  have  similar  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims  which  they  have  supported  with  more  or  less  vigor 
in  the  past,  but  always  with  respect  to  their  own  citizens  or  the  citizens 
of  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  foreign  relations. 

This  domestic  squabble  with  respect  to  the  breadth  of  the  marginal 
sea  among  the  Gulf  States  is  always  on  the  verge  of  becoming  en¬ 
meshed  in  the  even  broader  based  domestic  squabble  among  the  States 
and  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
the  ownership  of  subsoil  resources  under  the  marginal  sea  and  the 
tidelands. 

In  consequence  the  Department  has  been  forced  into  a  position  of 
taking  a  very  firm  stand  internationally  in  an  area  of  the  utmost 
delicacy  with  respect  to  domestic  politics.  Of  necessity  the  solution  of 
the  international  aspect  of  the  matter  must  relate  itself  to  the  local 
domestic  situation  because  the  international  problem  can  probably 
only  be  solved  permanently  through  treaty  between  the  United  States 
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and  Mexico,  and  such  a  treaty  could  not  receive  Senate  assent  to  rati¬ 
fication  if  the  Senators  of  the  Gulf  Coast  States  were  in  opposition 
to  it. 

The  other  domestic  hot  spot  weakening  the  Department’s  position 
on  this  subject  internationally  is  that  related  to  the  fully  mature 
salmon,  halibut,  herring  and  sardine  fisheries  of  the  West  Coast  States 
and  Alaska.  This  is  an  even  more  critical  and  sensitive  problem  with 
respect  to  domestic  politics  than  is  the  Texas  problem. 

Should,  for  instance,  the  fishermen  of  a  foreign  nation  now  enter 
the  salmon  fishery  of  Alaska  there  would  be  such  a  storm  of  protest 
raised  on  the  West  Coast  that  the  Department  would  be  forced  by 
public  and  Congressional  reaction  to  take  diplomatic  action  to  secure 
the  removal  of  these  foreign  fishermen,  as  it  was  so  forced  to  do  in 
1937  and  1938  when  Japanese  fishermen  began  to  enter  the  salmon 
fisheries  centering  on  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska. 

Should  the  United  States  be  forced  to  take  such  diplomatic  action 
on  account  of  this  serious  domestic  reaction,  that  action  would  have 
the  effect  of  devastating  our  position  with  respect  to  maintaining  free¬ 
dom  of  access  to  the  resources  of  the  sea  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Accordingly,  it  would  appear  to  be  ordinary  prudence  to  seek 
treaties  of  mutual  denial  with  the  nations  who  are  able  practically  to 
send  their  fishermen  into  those  fisheries,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
embarrassment  to,  or  weakening  of,  the  Department’s  position  with 
respect  to  freedom  of  access  to  the  resources  of  the  sea,  and  the 
broader  issue  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  Such  nations  are  two: 
Bussia  and  Japan. 

In  order  to  contribute  to  a  solution  of  this  complex  problem  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  principle  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  U/FW  requests 
permission  to  draft  and  negotiate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  geographic  desks  and  the  Legal  Adviser,  separate  treaties  with 
Bussia,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 

These  treaties  would  have  the  following  substantive  points  in 
common : 

1.  They  would  express  a  mutual  self-denial  by  each  of  the  signatory 
nations  of  fishing  in  certain  areas  of  the  high  seas  and,  in  consequence, 

2.  They  would  be  a  limitation,  with  respect  to  each  signatory  nation, 
upon  the  principle  of  Freedom  of  the  Seas  and  freedom  of  access  to 
the  free-moving  resources  of  the  seas. 

3.  They  would  specifically  exclude  from  their  effect  the  fishermen 
of  non-signatory  nations. 

As  an  example  there  is  attached  a  Draft  Convention  Among  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  the  USSB  for  the  Preservation  of  Certain 
Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.2 


Not  printed. 
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In  consideration  of  this  request  the  following  historical  and  political 
facts  should  be  borne  in  mind : 

1.  It  has  been  possible  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Seas  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  only  because  of  the 
major  limitation  upon  its  effects  of  the  concept  of  a  band  of  marginal 
sea  which  is  the  sovereign  territory  of  the  contiguous  nation. 

2.  It  has  been  possible  to  maintain  the  concept  of  a  narrow  band 
of  marginal  sea  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  only  because  nations 
have  been  willing  from  time  to  time  to  place  limitations  upon  the 
application  of  this  concept  to  their  relations  with  other  particular 
nations  through  treaties  in  order  to  alleviate  specific  aggravations 
between  or  among  themselves  which  the  general  application  of  the 
concept  would  have  advanced. 

3.  One  type  of  such  limitation  that  has  been  frequently  utilized  by 
nations,  including  the  United  States,  is  voluntary  limitation  of  its 
fishermen  from  certain  areas  of  the  high  seas.3 


3  Strong  exception  was  taken  to  this  memorandum  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Affairs,  which  set  forth  its  views  in  an  undated  memorandum,  not  printed.  The 
United  States  paper  argued  that  the  treaties  proposed  were  unnecessary  (domestic 
political  pressures  were  exaggerated),  constituted  a  reversal  of  established 
treaty  policy  (substituting  the  principle  of  mutual  exclusion  for  the  principle 
of  equal  access),  and  would  run  contrary  to  this  Government’s  general  foreign 
economic  policy  (by  providing  extreme  and  excessive  protection  to  a  domestic 
industry).  Additional  reasons  were  advanced  against  concluding  such  a  treaty 
with  Japan,  based  on  the  inferior  international  position  held  by  the  Japanese 
state  at  that  time. 


711.022/9-2750 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Norway 

confidential  [Washington,]  October  24,  1950. 

The  Secretary  of  State  refers  to  the  Embassy’s  despatch  No.  556, 
dated  September  27,  1950, 3  concerning  certain  questions  which  were 
asked  by  an  official  of  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Office  regarding  the 
United  States  Presidential  Proclamation  of  September  28,  1945  on 
the  subject  of  coastal  fisheries.1 2  These  questions  are  dealt  with  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Embassy’s  despatch. 

1.  The  Presidential  Proclamation  under  reference  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  new  concept  in  international  law,  nor  does  it  alter  in  any  way 
the  pre-existing  regime  of  the  high  seas.  Unfortunately,  there  has 
been  a  tendency,  particularly  among  states  in  this  Hemisphere,  to 
confound  the  effect  of  this  Proclamation  by  relating  it  to  interna¬ 
tional  law,  whereas  in  reality  the  Proclamation  is  properly  identified 
as  a  declaration  of  United  States  fishery  policy  with  respect  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  in  contiguous  high  seas  of  its  citizens.  The  right  of  a  state  to 


1  Not  printed. 

2  For  documentation  on  the  formulation  of  United  States  policy  on  the 

resources  of  the  (North  American)  Continental  Shelf  and  on  coastal  fisheries, 
see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  n,  pp.  1481  ff. 
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exercise  jurisdiction  over  its  nationals  on  the  high  seas  has  long  been 
acknowledged  as  an  attribute  of  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state  over 
its  citizens  or  subjects.  President  Truman’s  fisheries  Proclamation 
merely  constitutes  an  exercise  of  that  right  in  so  far  as  fishing  opera¬ 
tions  by  United  States  citizens  in  contiguous  high  seas  are  concerned. 
Therefore,  instead  of  representing  a  new  principle  of  international 
law,  the  Proclamation  merely  declares  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  regulate  the  fishing  activities  of  its  citizens  on  contiguous 
high  seas  where  such  regulation  is  found  necessary  in  order  to  con¬ 
serve  and  protect  fishery  resources.  Admittedly,  the  United  States  may 
not  legally  require  compliance  with  its  conservation  regulations  by 
fishermen  of  other  states  in  international  waters.  Where  a  particular 
fishery  is  exploited  solely  by  United  States  fishermen  a  problem  in 
that  respect  does  not  arise.  However,  it  is  recognized  that  in  many 
instances  other  states  will  also  be  operating  on  the  same  fishery,  in 
which  case,  in  order  to  make  the  conservation  measures  fully  effective, 
there  must  be  full  cooperation  by  all  parties  involved.  The  only  prac¬ 
tical  way  in  which  the  necessary  cooperation  can  be  achieved  in  such 
cases  is  through  agreement  with  the  other  states  concerned,  which 
states  shall,  of  course,  also  have  a  voice  in  the  formulation  of  appro¬ 
priate  regulations.  The  fisheries  Proclamation  contemplates  such 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and  other  states  where  there  is 
a  joint  interest  in  the  fishery  to  be  regulated. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  prior  to  the  issuance  of  this 
Proclamation  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  regulate  the  fishing 
activities  of  its  citizens  on  the  high  seas,  but  not  the  fishing  operations 
in  such  waters  of  nationals  of  other  states  without  the  consent  of 
those  states.  This  situation  still  prevails,  the  Proclamation  not  having 
affected  pre-existing  rights  of  any  state  under  international  law. 

2.  The  term  “contiguous”  as  used  in  the  Proclamation  to  describe 
the  area  of  the  high  seas  covered  by  it  is  not  capable  of  precise  defi¬ 
nition.  Contiguous  waters  are  not  defined  in  terms  of  miles  or  depth 
and  are  not  coextensive  with  the  continental  shelf.  It  would,  however, 
be  correct  to  say  that  the  outer  limit  of  waters  contiguous  to  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  could  not  logically  be  so  located  as  to  embrace 
a  broad  expanse  of  seas  far  distant  from  the  coast,  as,  for  example, 
to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Philippines. 

3.  The  question  pertaining  to  the  adequacy  of  the  three-mile  prin¬ 
ciple  for  the  protection  of  fisheries  is  not  fully  understood.  For  a  great 
many  years  the  three-mile  marginal  belt  has  been  far  removed  from 
many  of  the  principal  fishing  grounds.  If  sovereignty  over  the  fishing 
grounds  were  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  fish  stocks  then  the 
three-mile  rule  is  wholly  inadequate.  However,  the  development  of 
fishery  conservation  in  this  century  has  not  justified  or  necessitated 
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an  extension  of  sovereignty  by  coastal  states  in  order  to  prevent 
depletion  of  the  fish  stocks.  Effective  conservation  can  be  achieved 
consistently  with  present  territorial  limits  and  without  affecting  the 
international  character  of  the  high  seas.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
the  fisheries  Proclamation,  as  indicated  above,  contemplates  the  for¬ 
mulation  by  the  United  States  of  appropriate  conservation  regula¬ 
tions  either  unilaterally  or  jointly  with  other  states,  depending  upon 
whether  the  United  States  has  a  sole  or  a  joint  interest  in  the  particular 
high  seas  fishery  to  be  conserved.  Examples  of  joint  undertakings  in 
this  regard  are  the  halibut  and  salmon  conservation  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  tuna  investigatory  conventions 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  Costa  Rica,  and  the  North¬ 
west  Atlantic  Fisheries  Convention  which  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  and  nine  other  countries,  including  Norway. 

The  Officer  in  Charge  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  contents  of  this  instruction  on  an  informal  basis  to  the  official 
who  put  these  questions  to  the  Embassy. 


IMPACT  OF  THE  INTERNAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1950 
(THE  McCARRAN  ACT)  UPON  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 


Lot  53-D250  :  Executive  Secretariat  Files  :  Box  1646 

Memorandum  Toy  Mr.  Jesse  M.  MacKnight 1  to  the  Department  of 
State  Policy  Committee  on  Immigration  and  N dturalization 

secret  [Washington,]  November  22,  1950- 

PIN  D-2/26a 

Draft  Department  Position  on  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  2 

On  October  20,  1950,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Policy  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  (PIN)  was  appointed  to  analyze  the 
operation  of  the  Act  and  make  recommendations  looking  toward  its 
amendment  or  repeal.  The  subcommittee  had  representation  from 
P,  IT,  CON,  UNA  and  EUR  (for  all  Regional  bureau  interests)  and 
was  assisted  by  advisers  from  VD,  L/EUR,  and  IEP. 

The  subcommittee’s  functions  were  defined  by  the  Chairman  of 
PIN  (Conrad  E.  Snow)  as : 

1.  The  collecting  of  information  on  the  actual  working  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Security  Act  of  1950  and  the  practical  effect  of  the  law  upon 
our  foreign  relations. 

2.  The  drafting  of  a  departmental  position  with  respect  to  the  Act 
which  can  be  used  for  discussion  in  top  level  meetings  of  the 
Department. 

The  subcommittee  reached  two  conclusions  after  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  problem :  first,  that  there  was  no  reasonable  basis 
for  concluding  that  Congress  would  repeal  the  Act  and,  therefore, 


1  MacKnight  was  Special  Assistant,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs.  At  this  time,  he  wTas  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  PIN  subcommittee 
described  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  memorandum. 

2  Public  Law  831,  September  23,  1950,  64  Stat.  987.  The  statute  was  entitled 
“An  Act  to  protect  the  United  States  against  certain  un-American  and  sub¬ 
versive  activities  by  requiring  registration  of  Communist  organizations.  .  .  .” 
It  consisted  of  two  parts :  Title  I — Subversive  Activities  Control  and  Title  II — 
Emergency  Detention  and  was  enacted  into  law  over  a  presidential  veto.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  were  of  particular  interest  and  concern  to  the 
Department  of  State  were  contained  in  Section  22  of  Title  I  (64  Stat.  1006) 
and  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act.  The  views  of  the  Department  on  these 
provisions  and  their  presumed  impact  upon  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  are  incorporated  into  Senate  Minority  Report  2369,  Part  2. 
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the  subcommittee  should  limit  its  efforts  to  preparing  amendments  to 
make  the  Act  reasonably  workable ;  second,  because  the  authority  of 
PIN  is  limited  to  the  effect  on  foreign  policy  of  immigration  and 
naturalization  policies  and  practices,  the  subcommittee  should  con¬ 
sider  only  the  immigration  provisions  of  the  Act. 

In  undertaking  its  examination  of  the  actual  working  of  the  Act, 
the  subcommittee  assigned  various  collection  tasks  to  its  members. 
These  included : 

1.  History  of  Negotiations  and  coordination  with  the  Department 
of  Justice — CON. 

2.  Public  attitudes  in  the  U.S.  relative  to  the  wisdom,  application, 
or  enforcement  of  the  Act  in  its  relationship  to  U.S.  foreign  policy — P. 

3.  Official  statements  by  foreign  governments,  and  foreign  press 
reaction  to  the  operation  of  the  Act — EUR.* 

4.  Facts  on  hardship  cases — EUR. 

5.  Recommendations  received  for  U.S.  diplomatic  posts  with  regard 
to  the  Act — EUR.* 

6.  Statements  made  about  the  Act  in  international  meetings  or  by 
international  organizations — UNA. 

7.  Number  and  categories  of  persons  with  respect  to  whom  9th 
Proviso  action * *  3  was  requested  by  the  Department  of  State — VD. 

8.  Number  and  classes  of  persons  who  were  denied  passports  under 
the  Act — PD. 

9.  Statements  made  by  U.S.  government  departments  concerning 
the  Act — P. 

With  this  material  in  hand,  the  subcommittee  assigned  to  certain 
of  its  members  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  estimates  of  the 
effect  of  the  Act  upon  U.S.  foreign  relations.  Five  such  estimates  were 
prepared  covering  the  following  topics : 

1.  How  have  foreign  states  used  the  Act  in  propaganda  detrimental 
to  the  United  States?  P,  assisted  by  EUR,*  UNA  and  R. 

2.  How  and  to  what  degree  have  the  political,  military,  economic, 
and  informational  and  cultural  programs  of  the  U.S.  been  affected 
by  the  Act  ?  EUR,*  assisted  by  IEP  and  S/MDA. 

3.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Act  upon  U.S.  participation  in 
international  organizations  ?  UNA,  assisted  by  EUR. 

4.  What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  U.S.  public,  including  the 
Congress,  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  ?  P,  with  the  assistance  of  H. 

5.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Act  upon  the  tendency  of  people  to 
defect  from  the  Communist  ranks?  P,  assisted  by  R. 

These  estimates  are  incorporated  as  annexes  to  the  attached  position 
paper. 


*EUR  will  coordinate  with  all  the  geographic  bureaus.  [Footnote  in  the  source 

text.]  , 

3  This  refers  to  the  ninth  proviso  in  Section  3  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
February  5,  1917  (39  Stat.  874).  See  footnote  2,  vol.  n,  p.  61. 
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Finally,  the  subcommittee  presents  to  the  full  PIN  Committee  the 
attached  recommended  amendments  to  the  Act. 

The  subcommittee,  with  the  exception  of  the  UNA  and  IEP 
members,  found  itself  in  full  agreement  with  the  proposed  recom¬ 
mendations  for  amendment  of  the  Act.  The  UNA  member  expressed 
a  dissenting  view  and  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  agreed  to 
present  its  own  amendments.4 

The  subcommittee  recommends  PIN  adoption  of  the  attached  posi¬ 
tion  paper.5 

Jesse  M.  MacKnight 

[Attachment] 

Position  Paper  Approved  by  the  Policy  Committee  on  Immigration 

and  Naturalization 

Tiie  Position  of  the  Department  of  State  With  Eespect  to  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 

problem 

To  determine  what  amendment  if  any  of  the  immigration  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  is  indicated  by  the  effect 
of  the  Act  on  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  ? 

DISCUSSION 

On  September  23,  1950,  Congress  adopted  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  over  a  Presidential  veto.  The  House  vote  was  286  to  48  and 
the  Senate  vote  57  to  10  for  overriding  the  veto. 

The  veto  message  of  the  President  argued  against  enactment  of 
the  legislation  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Prominent  among  these 
reasons  was  the  effect  of  the  legislation  on  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  Section  22  of  the  Act  was  singled  out  for  special  mention  in 
the  veto  message.  The  President’s  message  stated  that  the  section 
would 


4  This  paper  as  such  has  not  been  found  in  the  Department  of  State  flies.  But 
presumably  UNA’s  objections  found  expression  in  an  amendment  subsequently 
submitted  by  the  Legal  Adviser  (which  was  not  accepted  by  PIN)  which  would 
preclude  application  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  in  any  instance  where  it  was 
in  contravention  to  any  existing  international  agreement  approved  by  Congress. 
For  the  views  of  the  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(Austin),  urging  an  interpretation  that  the  United  States-United  Nations  Head¬ 
quarters  Agreement  of  1947  was  not  affected  by  the  new  act,  see  telegram  695, 
October  18,  vol.  xx,  p.  75. 

5  The  draft  position  paper  was  approved  subsequently  by  the  full  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  but  the  Committee  failed  to  take 
favorable  action  on  the  L  amendment  described  above.  No  formal  action  was 
taken  by  the  Department  in  1950  to  implement  the  PIN  recommendations. 
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“•  •  •  prevent  ns  from  admitting  to  our  country,  or  citizenship, 
many  people  who  could  make  real  contributions  to  our  national 
strength.  The  bill  would  deprive  our  government  and  our  intelligence 
agencies  of  the  valuable  services  of  aliens  in  security  operations.  It 
would  require  us  to  exclude  and  to  deport  the  citizens  of  some  friendly 
non-Communist  countries.” 

Effect  of  the  Act  on  U.S.  Foreign  Relations 

Reaction  in  the  United  States 

The  operation  of  the  Immigration  provisions  of  the  law  has  created 
many  difficult  problems  for  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice.6  There  has  been  a  voluminous  amount  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  country  devoted  to  the  immigration  sections  and  the 
consensus  of  press  and  organization  comment  is  (the  comments  of 
certain  sponsors  of  the  Act  excepted)  that  the  law  must  be  revised 
in  order  to  eliminate  its  “senseless  restrictions.” 

The  purpose  of  the  law  is  almost  unanimously  supported ;  but  it  is 
widely  felt  that  the  immigration  provisions  as  presently  constituted 
contain  little  that  will  protect  the  U.S.  against  Communists  and 
much  that  is  harmful  to  our  relations  with  other  countries.  It  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  by  editors  and  columnists  that  the  only 
“totalitarian”  organization  which  constitutes  a  “clear  and  present 
danger”  to  the  U.S.  is  the  Communist  Party ;  that  therefore  the  im¬ 
migration  restrictions  should  be  rewritten  to  make  it  clear  that  ex- 
members  of  other  “totalitarian”  groups  would  be  admissible  under 
the  requirements  prevailing  prior  to  the  new  law.  There  has  been 
much  emphasis  on  the  damaging  effect  of  this  section  on  European 
confidence  in  America’s  leadership,  and  many  have  charged  that  it 
is  ringing  down  an  “iron  curtain”  on  the  U.S.  Some  others  have  also 
maintained  that  ex-Communists  have  been  of  great  help  to  our  in¬ 
telligence  activities  and  are  often  “the  strongest  and  best  informed 
opponents  of  Communists”,  and  these  commentators  hope  that  the 
legislation  will  be  made  “elastic”  enough  when  Congress  reconvenes 


6  The  following  series  of  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  regarding  the  administration  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 :  telegraphic  instruction  of  September  27,  to  con¬ 
sular  officers  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  circular  airgram  of  October  11, 
circular  telegram  No.  35  of  October  11,  circular  telegram  No.  71  of  October  23, 
circular  airgram  of  October  26,  circular  airgram  of  November  17,  circular  air- 
gram  of  November  18.  In  Press  Release  No.  1054,  October  13,  the  Department 
published  in  full  the  texts  of  the  two  basic  circulars  of  October  11 ;  for  texts, 
see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  23, 1950,  pp.  676  ff.  Also,  on  October  31, 
the  Department  sent  a  global  circular  telegram  to  all  U.S.  diplomatic  missions 
(except  Germany)  requesting  reportage  on  five  specific  questions  to  assist  the 
Department  in  estimating  the  effect  of  the  McCarran  Act  on  the  conduct  of  United 
States  foreign  relations  and  in  preparing  a  Departmental  position  paper  on  the 
matter.  Documentation  is  located  in  file  771.001. 
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to  admit  people  in  this  category.  (For  a  full  analysis  of  domestic  com¬ 
ment,  see  Annex  4  7  of  this  paper.) 

Foreign  Reaction 

Abroad,  the  principal  reaction  has  been  in  those  countries  where 
the  impact  of  the  immigration  sections  of  the  Act  has  been  immediately 
felt  (Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and  Spain).  (For  a  fuller  analysis  of 
foreign,  public  and  official  reaction  to  the  Act,  see  Annex  1 7  of  this 
paper.) 

This  impact  has  arisen  from  the  provisions  of  the  law  excluding, 
except  by  special  action  of  the  Attorney  General,  former  members 
or  affiliates  of  totalitarian  parties  or  organizations,  especially  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  Germany  and  Italy.  It  has  also  struck  Spain,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Press  reaction  in  these  countries,  other  than  on  the  part  of  the 
Communist  press,  has  been  one  of  shock,  surprise,  and  resentment. 
Formally  friendly  newspapers  have  included  comment  ridiculing  the 
United  States  and  making  sarcastic  references  to  professed  American 
intentions. 

Comment  abroad  has  not  been  limited  to  that  appearing  in  the 
public  press.  Officials  in  both  Austria  and  Germany  have  informally 
conveyed  to  our  representatives  in  those  countries  their  concern  at 
the  adverse  psychological  effects  of  the  Act. 

The  Italian  Government  has  formally  and  officially  protested  at 
the  operation  of  the  immigration  sections  of  the  Act. 

Although  none  of  the  governments  directly  affected  have  formally 
indicated  that  they  might  retaliate  against  the  United  States  unless 
the  immigration  sections  of  the  Act  are  modified,  it  is  fully  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  they  might  do  so.  Italy,  for  example, 
might  abrogate  the  1948  exchange  of  letters  regarding  passport  visas. 
Both  Spain  and  Italy  might  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Protestant 
missionaries  seeking  entry  into  these  countries  for  temporary  visits  or 
permanent  residence.  (For  a  fuller  analysis  of  foreign  public  and 
official  reaction  to  the  xkct,  see  Annex  1 7  to  this  paper.) 

Harmful  Effects  on  U.S.  Programs 

The  immigration  sections  of  the  Act  have  already  had  an  adverse 
effect  upon  certain  U.S.  policies  and  programs  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  (For  a  fuller  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  on  the  conduct 
of  U.S.  foreign  relations,  see  Annex  2  7  of  this  paper.) 

While  the  operation  of  the  Act  has  undermined  United  States 
prestige  and  influence  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  its  effect  on  United 


7  Not  printed. 
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States  policies  and  programs  in  the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign 
relations  lias  naturally  been  most  severe  in  those  countries  where 
totalitarianism  other  than  communism  formerly  existed  or  now  exists : 
Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Virtually  all  citizens  of  Austria, 
Germany  and  Italy  born  before  World  War  II  belonged  at  least 
nominally  to  the  Nazi  or  Fascist  Party  or  to  one  or  more  of  their 
subsidiaries.  In  these  countries,  such  membership  was  necessary  to 
an  education  and  to  earning  a  living.  These  peoples  have,  with  our 
encouragement,  consistently  demonstrated  that  they  are  our  friends 
and  allies,  confronted  with  a  common  danger.  Their  indiscriminate 
classification  with  our  real  enemies,  the  Communists,  threatens  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  policies  and  objectives,  including  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  assuring  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  operation  of  the  Act  has  interfered  with  our  economic  policies 
and  programs  by  interrupting  and  making  it  extremely  difficult  to 
resume  valuable  and  necessary  travel  of  business  men  and  commercial 
representatives.  Mutually  advantageous  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  concerned  has  been  impaired. 

Emigration  from  Italy  to  the  United  States,  which  is  of  vital 
importance  not  only  politically  but  as  a  part  of  the  Italian  recovery 
effort,  has  been  drastically  curtailed.  This  curtailment,  which  has  also 
affected  Germans  and  Austrians  seeking  to  enter  under  the  regular 
quotas,  has  also  affected  morale  in  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Trieste  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  military 
authorities  will  not  permit  military  personnel  to  marry  aliens  who 
are  inadmissible  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

Our  military  policies  and  programs,  with  particular  regard  to  the 
exchange  of  soldier  and  officer  trainees,  have  not  thus  far  been  seriously 
affected,  since  persons  coming  to  the  United  States  under  these  pro¬ 
grams  can  come  on  government  official  (3)  (1)  visas.8 

Our  information  and  cultural  programs  in  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Italy  have  been  drastically  affected.  Notwithstanding  the  special 
procedures  available  to  secure  the  entry  of  otherwise  excludable 
persons  under  these  programs,  the  psychological  effect  on  potential 
exchangees  of  going  through  with  such  procedures  is  adverse  and  con¬ 
tradictory  to  the  purposes  of  the  programs. 

As  regards  Spain,  application  of  the  Act  will  further  isolate  that 
country,  in  contradiction  to  our  national  policy  of  attempting  to 
encourage  more  liberal  policies  there,  to  permit  gradual  integration 
of  Spain  into  the  community  of  Western  European  nations. 


8  This  refers  to  Section  3  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  43  Stat.  153.  For 
a  brief  discussion  of  Section  3,  see  memorandum  by  Raymond  T.  Tingling  of 
the  Legal  Adviser’s  Staff  to  the  Chief  of  the  Visa  Division  (L’Heureux),  April  19, 
1950,  vol.  ii,  p.  49. 
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Repercussions  in  the  United  Nations 

Application  of  provisions  of  tlie  Act  to  certain  foreign  participants 
in  U.N.  activities  in  the  U.S.  has  resulted  in  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
addressed  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  by  ECOSOC.9  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  also  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  eighteen  cases  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ninth  Proviso  action  during  the  period  Sep¬ 
tember  23-November  3,  1950.  (For  a  full  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
the  Act  on  U.N.  activity  in  the  U.S.,  see  Annex  3  10  of  this  paper.) 

Effect  of  the  Act  upon  Communist  defection 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  Act  on  defection  from 
Communist  ranks.  (See  Annex  5  10  of  this  paper.) 

Administration  of  the  Act 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been  cooperative  in  its  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Act.  The  Office  of  Consular  Affairs  and  the  Visa  Division 
have  worked  closely  with  Justice  in  the  development  of  procedures  for 
administering  the  Act  and  on  the  interpretation  of  the  loose  language 
found  in  the  legislation.  The  Attorney  General  has  indicated  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  exercise  his  Ninth  Proviso  authority  in  those  cases  where  he 
felt  he  had  authority  to  do  so.  This  is  often  a  rather  slow  process 
but  it  has  permitted  the  temporary  admission  of  many  aliens  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  excluded.  However,  the  requirement  that 
each  case  be  examined  individually  and  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
substantial  amount  of  information  needed  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  his  report  to  Congress  on  Ninth  Proviso  actions  has  put  a  heavy 
additional  workload  on  the  Department  at  home  and  the  consular 
establishment  abroad.  Further,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  exercise  his  Ninth  Proviso  authority  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  Department  is  interested. 

As  of  November  10,  there  were  199  Ninth  Proviso  cases  pending 
in  the  Visa  Division  plus  approximately  50  others  in  IEP  (Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  program  cases).  By  the  same  date,  the  Attorney 
General  had  actually  invoked  the  Ninth  Proviso  in  151  cases.  It  is 
estimated  that  IEP  alone  will  have  some  3,000  additional  cases  to 
present  to  Justice  for  Ninth  Proviso  action  in  the  remaining  7(4 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  These  cases  arise  in  connection  with  the 
exchange  programs  with  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy. 

Except  for  a  few  items,  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice  have 
reached  agreement  on  definitions  and  procedures  under  the  Act. 
There  still  remain  three  or  possibly  four  points  on  which  agreement 
does  not  yet  exist : 


”  See  vol.  ii,  p.  77,  footnote  1. 
10  Not  printed. 
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1.  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  takes  the  position 
that  former  members  of  the  German  and  Italian  armies  are  ipso  facto 
inadmissible  under  the  Act.  The  Department  of  State  believes  this 
view  is  unreasonable  because  service  in  the  armed  forces  is  seldom 
on  a  voluntary  basis  and  because  it  would  exclude  a  class  of  persons 
who  are  not  necessarily  dangerous  to  our  internal  security.  In  the 
event  such  individuals  do  constitute  danger  to  our  internal  security, 
they  will  be  excluded  under  other  provisions  of  the  Act. 

2.  The  question  of  what  the  term  “membership”  should  mean  in  the 
Act  is  in  dispute.  The  difficulty  comes  in  trying  to  agree  on  which 
kinds  _  of  involuntary  membership  should  not  make  a  person 
inadmissible. 

3.  The  definition  of  the  term  “affiliation”  is  not  settled.  An  example 
of  this  problem  is  the  case  of  a  German  organization  of  engineers 
existing  before  the  Nazi  regime  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Nazis, 
leaving  the  membership  of  the  organization  and  its  principles 
unchanged. 

4.  The  definition  of  the  terms  “section,  subsidiary,  branch,  affiliate, 
or  subdivision  .  .  .”  in  Section  22,  I,  (2)  (c)  may  be  another  subject 
of  disagreement. 

Amendments  proposed 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Act  are  recommended  to  make 
the  Act  workable : 

1.  Section  22  1  (2).  (Preferred  substitute)  “Aliens  who  at  the  time 
they  seek  to  enter  the  United  States  are  members  of  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  classes :” 

This  change  is  designed  to  remove  the  hardship  imposed  by  the 
present  form  of  the  Act  upon  former  members  of  totalitarian  parties 
who  saw  the  error  to  which  they  had  been  led  and  who  gave  up  their 
membership.  The  recommended  wording  permits  defectors  from 
Nazi  and  Communist  ranks  to  enter  the  United  States  and  still  ex¬ 
cludes  those  presently  dangerous. 

2.  Section  22  1  (2).  (Alternative  substitute)  “Aliens  who,  at  any 
time,  shall  be  or  shall  have  been  members  of  any  of  the  following 
classes;  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  require  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  an  alien  who,  having  formerly  been  a  member  of  any  class 
specified  herein,  has  not  been  a  member  of  such  class  within  the  five 
year  period  immediately  preceding  his  attempt  to  enter  the  United 
States;  Provided  further ,  That  if  such  former  membership  existed 
within  such  five  year  period  the  alien  shall  not  be  excluded  because 
of  such  former  membership  if  it  is  established  that  he  is  opposed  to 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  such  classes.” 

Alterative  proviso 

“ Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  require  the  exclusion 
of  an  alien  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  any  party  or  organization 
specified  herein,  and  who  is  actively  opposed  to  such  party  or  orga¬ 
nization  if  it  still  exists.” 

These  are  alternatives  to  the  first  amendment.  The  recommended 
wording  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  foregoing  change  but  dis- 
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cusses  in  more  detail  the  case  of  the  defector  from  totalitarian  party 
ranks  who  is  now  opposed  to  the  principles  of  such  party. 

3.  Section  22  2.  At  end  change  period  to  comma  and  add  the  words 
“or,  in  accordance  with  Section  11  of  the  Headquarters  Site  Agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  Nations  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  Section  3(3) 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as  amended.”  This  change  imple¬ 
ments  Section  11  of  the  Headquarters  Site  Agreement  between  U.S. 
and  U.N.  which  permits  the  entry  into  the  U.S.  of  correspondents, 
NGO  representatives,  and  invitees  from  any  country  on  an  equal 
basis  provided  that  they  come  here  on  legitimate  business. 

4.  Section  22  4  (a).  Change  to  read:  “Any  alien  who  was  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  United  States  or  who  after  entering  the  United 
States  shall  be  found  to  be  excludable  under  any  provision  of  this  Act 
shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Attorney  General,  be  taken  into  custody 
and  deported  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  Immigration  Act  of 
February  5,  1917,  or  other  applicable  statute.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  applicable  to  the  classes  of  aliens  mentioned  in  this 
Act,  irrespective  of  the  time  of  their  entry  into  the  United  States.” 

This  change  will  clarify  the  language  of  the  Act  while  serving  the 
same  purpose  intended  by  the  original  provisions. 

5.  Section  22  6  (c).  Add  after  (2)  a  new  provision  (3)  reading 
“6  (c)  (3).  The  provisions  of  Section  1  (2)  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
accredited  officials  of  foreign  governments  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  members  of  their  family,  attendants,  servants  and  employees, 
passing  in  transit  through  the  United  States.” 

This  change  remedies  an  inadvertence  in  the  Act,  which  failed  to 
grant  transit  privileges  to  diplomats  traveling  through,  but  not  stop¬ 
ping  off  in  the  United  States.  This  is  necessary  in  reciprocity  for  the 
same  privilege  granted  U.S.  diplomatic  representatives  in  other 
countries. 

6.  Section  22  6(c)  (2).  Insert  words  “or  their”  after  word  “his”  in 
the  last  line. 

This  cures  a  mistaken  omission  from  the  final  draft  of  the  Act  of 
words  which  had  been  used  in  earlier  drafts. 

7.  Amend  the  Act  by  inserting  in  Sec.  3  a  new  sub-paragraph  read¬ 
ing  as  follows : 

“(16)  The  term  Totalitarian  party’  means  an  organization 
which  advocates  the  establishment  of  Totalitarianism’  or  Totali¬ 
tarian  dictatorship’  in  the  United  States.” 

8.  Renumber  paragraphs  (16)  (17)  and  (18)  of  Sec.  3  to  (17) 
(18)  and  (19)  i-espectively. 

9.  Amend  sub-paragraph  (19)  of  Sec.  3  to  read  as  follows: 

“(20)  ‘Advocating  the  economic  and  governmental  doctrines 
of  any  other  form  of  totalitarianism’  means  advocating  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  totalitarianism  (other  than  world  Communism) 
in  the  United  States.” 


RECOMMENDATION 
The  PIN  Committee  recommends : 

1.  Departmental  approval  and  sponsorship  of  the  proposed 
amendments. 
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Draft  Declaration  on  Antarctica ,  Prepared  by  the  Department 

of  State  * 


[Washington,  undated.] 

Assembled  in  the  city  of _ ,  Messrs.  _ _ _ ,  duly 

authorized  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Austra¬ 
lia,  Chile,  United  States  of  America,  France,  Norway,  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  have 
examined  the  Antarctic  problem  and  having  regard  to  the  following 
points : 

That  in  the  Antarctic  continent  there  still  exist  vast  regions  not  yet 
well  explored  or  mapped ; 

That  the  scientific  data  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Antarctic 
on  meteorology,  terrestrial  magnetism,  cosmic  rays,  geology,  marine 
biology  et  cetera,  are  or  can  be  of  great  value  for  marine  and  air  navi¬ 
gation,  in  the  use  of  telecommunications,  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  many  other  human  activities ; 

That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  respective  Governments  to  maintain  close 
and  friendly  relations  and  avoid  any  cause  for  international  disagree¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  prevent  conflicts  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  or  of  any  other  kind  from  disturbing  such  friendly  relations; 
and 

That  their  Governments  are  engaged  in  conversations  and  exchanges 
of  views  looking  toward  an  amicable,  mutually  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  territorial  problem  of  Antarctica ; 

Declare  the  following  on  behalf  of  their  Governments : 

1.  That  they  are  disposed  to  consider  and  discuss  suggestions  for 
methods  of  settling  the  territorial  problem  of  Antarctica. 


1  For  previous  documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  pp.  793  ft. 

2  An  earlier  draft  of  this  declaration  was  given  to  officers  of  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  on  September  13,  1949.  The  draft  printed  here  incorporated  suggestions 
made  by  the  British  on  that  earlier  draft.  For  the  text  of  that  earlier  draft  and 
related  materials,  see  ibid.,  p.  806. 

A  copy  of  this  draft  was  given  to  representatives  of  the  British  Embassy  on 
January  11.  Regarding  the  transmission  of  this  draft  to  the  Chilean  Embassy, 
see  the  memorandum  of  January  4  from  Hulley  to  Mills,  infra. 
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2.  That,  in  the  area  south  of  60°  south  latitude,  the  establishment  of 
new  stations,  the  dispatching  of  expeditions  or  like  activities  carried 
out  during  the  period  of  this  declaration  shall  not  during  the  period 
of  this  declaration  or  thereafter  prejudice  the  rights,  as  they  now  exist, 
which  any  of  the  signatories  may  possess,  and  that  the  maintenance  of 
present  stations,  the  establishment  of  new  stations,  the  dispatch  of 
expeditions  or  the  carrying  out  of  other  activities  during  the  period  of 
this  declaration  shall  not  be  invoked  against  other  signatories  of  this 
declaration  as  a  basis  for  claim  to  sovereignty  in  the  region. 

3.  It  is  agreed  between  the  governments  concerned  that  each  of  them 
and  their  nationals  may  conduct  exploration  and  scientific  research  in 
any  part  of  the  area. 

4.  That  their  Governments  will  carry  out  an  exchange  of  scientific 
information  regarding  Antarctica,  including  the  regular  exchange  of 
books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  maps,  navigation  charts,  photographs, 
schedules,  computations,  and  in  general,  scientific  data  which  they 
may  possess  or  obtain  regarding  Antarctica. 

5.  That  their  Governments  will  encourage  the  sending  to  Antarctica 
of  technical  and  scientific  expeditions  and  will  furnish  to  expeditions 
under  the  flag  of  any  other  declarent  country  facilities  for  provision¬ 
ing  and  other  facilities  in  accordance  with  international  usage. 

6.  That  their  Governments  will  create  a  committee  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  declarent  country  to  which  each  country  will  report 
projected  activities  in  the  Antarctic  area  and  the  results  of  scientific 
investigations  and  research  upon  the  completion  of  such  activities. 

7.  That  the  committee  shall  not  have  authority  to  request  changes  in 
the  plans  of  any  country,  but  will  provide  information  concerning 
prior  plans  of  any  other  country  which  may  be  duplicated  by  new 
projects  or  which  may  occupy  expedition  sites  which  would  incon¬ 
venience  the  project. 

8.  The  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  signatory  countries,  shall  con¬ 
sider  and  may  in  its  discretion  make  recommendations  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  with  respect  to  any  situation  which  may  arise  in  the  event  that 
any  country  other  than  the  signatory  powers  indicates  any  intent  or 
desire  to  conduct  exploration  and  scientific  investigation  and  research 
in  the  Antarctic  area. 

The  signatory  countries  agree  not  to  authorize  such  expeditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  this  agreement  except  on  condition  that  they  will  not  be 
made  a  basis  for  territorial  claims. 

9.  The  signatories  of  this  declaration  will  act  in  cooperation  for  the 
advancement  and  protection  of  their  common  interests  in  the  area. 

The  present  Declaration  will  take  effect  from  this  date  and  will 
remain  in  effect  for  a  period  of  five  [ten]  3  years.  Six  months  before 
the  expiration  of  this  time  limit,  the  signatory  Governments  will  con¬ 
sult  one  another  regarding  the  ad  vain  t  ages  of  meeting  in  an  Ant  arctic 
Polar  Conference.  If  none  of  the  signatory  Governments  should  notify 
the  others  that  it  wishes  to  terminate  this  Declaration  on  the  date 
referred  to,  it  will  continue  in  effect  for  another  like  period. 

Done  in  the  City  of - ,  on  the _ day  of  the  month 

of _ in  the  year  19  . 


Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 
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702.022/1-450 

Memorandum  by  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  British  C ' ommonwealth  and 
Northern  European  Affairs  (Hulley)  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  North  and  West  Coast  Affairs  ( Mills ) 

confidential  [Washington,]  January  4,  1950. 

Subject :  Antarctica 

Pursuant  to  the  policy  decision  as  reported  in  NSC  21/1  dated 
August  30,  1949, 1 2  we  are  now  ready  to  take  up  with  the  Chilean 
Embassy  here  the  appropriate  manner  of  bringing  their  proposal 
for  an  Antarctic  modus  vivendi, 2  as  revised  by  us,  before  the  inter¬ 
ested  countries  for  discussion.  (Our  draft 3  has  been  given  informally 
to  the  British  and  has  been  modified  to  meet  the  substance  of  their 
comments.  Of  course,  this  should  not  be  mentioned  to  the  Chileans.) 

Recommendation 

It  is  recommended  that  you  ask  the  Chilean  Counselor,  Air. 
Rodriguez,4  to  come  in  to  discuss  this  subject.  It  is  suggested  that 
you  repeat  to  him  what  Mr.  Miller  said  to  the  Chilean  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  in  October,  as  follows :  that  the  US  has  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  Chilean  proposal  for  a  modus  vivendi  for  Antarctica ;  that 
in  present  circumstances  we  believe  that  this  is  a  most  useful  approach 
to  the  problem;  that  while  we  view  favorably  the  substance  of  the 
Chilean  proposal,  wTe  have  a  number  of  suggestions  which  we  hope 
the  Chilean  Government  will  study  sympathetically  and  find  itself 
in  a  position  to  accept.5 

It  is  suggested  that  you  hand  Mr.  Rodriguez  the  text  of  our  draft 
for  a  modus  vivendi ,  with  the  comment  that  our  suggestions  are 
embodied  therein  and  will  be  clear  to  him  upon  comparing  it  with 
the  original  Chilean  draft.  There  is  probably  no  necessity  to  discuss 
the  differences  between  the  Chilean  draft  and  ours.  However,  it  might 
be  suggested  that  we  will  be  glad  to  discuss  them  with  him  at  any 
time.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  one  change  from  the  Chilean  draft 
is  the  omission  of  the  subject  of  whaling,  which,  as  we  have  said 


1  Under  reference  here  is  a  memorandum  of  August  29,  1949,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security  Council,  circulated 
to  the  Council  as  NSC  21/1,  August  30,  1949;  for  text,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1949,  vol.  i,  p.  804. 

2  During  1948  the  Chilean  Government  offered  a  plan  ( modus  vivendi)  under 
which  nations  interested  in  Antarctica  would  freeze  current  legal  rights  and 
interests  for  a  period  of  5  or  10  years  and  reach  an  agreement  for  scientific  co¬ 
operation.  For  materials  on  the  Chilean  proposal  and  the  United  States  response 
thereto,  see  ibid.,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2,  pp.  962  ff. 

3  See  supra. 

*  Mario  Rodriguez  A.,  Chilean  Minister-Counselor. 

6  During  a  visit  to  Chile  in  October  1949,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  conferred  with  Chilean  Foreign  Minister 
German  Riesco  on  the  Antarctic  question.  For  documentation  regarding  the  visit, 
see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  i,  pp.  793  ff. 
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before,  we  feel  is  a  problem  separate  from  Antarctic  territorial  ques¬ 
tions  and  appropriately  to  be  handled  through  the  international  whal¬ 
ing  convention. 

Although  our  draft  is  intended  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  we  hope 
of  course  that  the  Chilean  Government  will  be  able  to  accept  the  sug¬ 
gestions  it  embodies.  We  will  welcome  the  Chilean  Government’s 
informal  comments  on  our  draft  and  we  would  like  informally  to 
have  their  views  as  to  the  appropriate  method  of  bringing  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  modus  vivendi  to  the  attention  of  the  other  governments 
concerned.  We  are  inclined  to  be  guided  by  the  Chilean  preference  in 
this  matter.  We  see  two  possible  methods:  1)  That  the  Chilean  Gov¬ 
ernment  present  its  proposal,  which  we  would  hope  could  be  modified 
in  line  with  our  draft,  to  the  governments  concerned.  We  would  some¬ 
what  prefer  this  method.  2)  If  the  Chilean  Government  prefers,  we 
are  prepared  to  give  them  our  draft  with  a  reply  to  their  aide-memoire 
of  October  7,  1948  (to  our  Embassy  in  Santiago),6  giving  copies  to 
the  other  governments  concerned  and  suggesting  that  the  Chilean  sug¬ 
gestion  as  embodied  in  our  text  be  made  the  basis  for  further  discus¬ 
sion  among  the  interested  countries. 

Should  Mr.  Bodriguez  inquire,  it  is  suggested  that  you  tell  him  that 
we  will  be  informing  the  British  confidentially  of  our  discussions  with 
Chile  on  this  subject,  but  that  we  do  not  plan  to  mention  it  to  anyone 
else  for  the  present.7 

B[enjamin]  M.  H[ttlley] 

6  In  the  communication  under  reference  here,  not  printed,  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  rejected  an  American  proposal  for  the  internationalization  of  the  Antarctic 
by  trusteeship  and  condominium.  For  the  text  of  the  communication,  see  tele¬ 
gram  667,  October  8,  1948,  from  Santiago,  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  i,  Part  2, 
p.  1009. 

7  In  a  conversation  with  Chilean  Minister-Counselor  Rodriguez  on  January  5, 
Director  Sheldon  T.  Mills  presented  a  copy  of  the  American  draft  of  the  proposed 
Antarctic  modus  vivendi  (supra)  and  outlined  Department  of  State  views  as 
presented  in  this  memorandum.  Caspar  D.  Green  of  the  Office  of  British  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs  went  over  the  same  points  in  detail  in 
a  conversation  with  Rodriguez  on  January  9  (memoranda  of  conversation  by 
Caspar  D.  Green,  January  5  and  9,  1950,  702.022/1-550  and  702.022/1-950). 


702.00/2-1750 

Memorandum,  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  Caspar  D.  Green  of  the  Office 
of  British  Commonwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs 

confidential  [Washington,]  February  17,  1950. 

Participants :  Mr.  C.  A.  G.  Meade,  Counselor,  British  Embassy 

Mr.  D.  C.  Tebbit,  Second  Secretary,  British  Embassy 
Mr.  Caspar  D.  Green,  BNA 

Mr.  Tebbit  came  in  briefly  on  February  13, 1950  to  say  that  he  had 
a  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office  instructing  him  to  inquire  whether 
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we  would  still  object  to  the  British  informing  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  of  the  US-British  exchange  of  views  and  of  our  approach  to 
the  Chileans  on  the  Chilean  suggestion  for  a  modus  vivendi.  He  said 
the  letter  referred  to  the  fixed  British  practice  of  exchanging  full 
information  with  the  Commonwealth  countries  and  expressed  appre¬ 
hension  that,  with  the  considerable  lapse  of  time  between  the  British- 
US  exchange  and  informing  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  an  em¬ 
barrassing  situation  might  result. 

I  said  that  I  understood  their  problem  in  this  connection  and  that  it 
was  a  problem  which  we  share  to  some  extent.  I  remarked  that  in  view 
of  the  changes  in  the  Chilean  cabinet  it  was  not  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  some  further  delay.  I  said  that  I  would  see  that  his  inquiry 
was  taken  up  for  consideration  and  would  be  in  touch  with  him  within 
a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Meade  and  Mr.  Tebbit  came  in  this  afternoon  at  my  request.  I 
referred  to  Mr.  Tebbit’s  inquiry  of  February  13  and  said  that  our 
thought  on  the  subject  was  to  send  a  message  to  our  Embassies  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  asking  them  to  mention,  without  details, 
to  the  Foreign  Offices  that  the  Department  has  been  giving  serious 
study  to  an  Antarctic  modus  vivendi  proposal  made  by  Chile  and  has 
discussed  the  proposal  informally  with  the  Chilean  Embassy.  I  said 
that  we  would  have  no  objection  to  the  UK  informing  the  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders  of  the  subject,  but  we  hoped  that  in  doing  so  they 
could  limit  themselves  to  a  general  statement  and  would  not  give  out 
copies  of  the  documents.  Mr.  Meade  and  Mr.  Tebbit  believed  that  this 
suggestion  would  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Foreign  Office.  At  their 
request,  I  agreed  to  delay  sending  the  proposed  cables  to  our  Embassies 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  until  February  20  in  order  to  give  them 
time  to  report  to  the  Foreign  Office.1  Mr.  Meade  and  Mr.  Tebbit  made 
a  rough  draft  of  their  cable  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  covering 
these  points. 

They  requested  that  we  let  them  know  if  we  have  occasion  to  tell  the 
Chileans  that  we  have  given  this  general  statement  to  the  Australians 
and  the  New  Zealanders.  I  said  that  we  would  be  glad  to  do  this. 


1  Brief  telegrams  as  described  here  were  sent  to  Canberra  as  30  and  to  Welling¬ 
ton  as  24,  February  20,  neither  printed  (702.022/2-2050).  Substantially  the  same 
information  was  given  by  Green  in  a  conversation  with  Owen  Davis,  First  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Australian  Embassy  on  March  14  (memorandum  of  conversation  by 
Green,  March  14,  702.022/3-1450) . 
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711.5/1-1850 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Well))  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 

Defense  ( Early)1 

secret  Washington,  March  23,  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Early  :  Eeference  is  made  to  your  letter  to  Mr.  Acheson 
dated  January  18,  1950,  and  handed  to  Mr.  Battle,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary,  on  March  1,  1950,  by  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd.2 3 
You  state  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  under  consideration 
the  advisability  of  undertaking  in  the  future  some  such  Antarctic 
operations  as  those  which  were  undertaken  in  1947  and  request  com¬ 
ment  on  this  subject. 

The  Department  of  State  favors  United  States  exploration  and  also 
scientific  studies  in  the  Antarctic  and  will  cooperate  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  decides  to  carry  out  a  project  similar  to  that  under¬ 
taken  in  1947.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  consideration  of  the  project 
is  primarily  a  matter  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Antarctic  territorial  problem  is  the  subject  of  an  informal 
exchange  of  views  between  the  interested  countries.  Specific  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  United  States  expedition  would  naturally  be  made  in  the 
light  of  the  status  of  that  exchange  of  views  at  the  time.  It  is  not  now 
anticipated  that  this  would  materially  affect  operational  aspects  of 
such  a  project.  Your  letter  does  not,  of  course,  state  the  prospective 
timing  of  the  operation  which  the  Department  of  Defense  has  under 
study  and,  therefore,  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State  at  present 
must  be  tentative  and  subject  to  review  in  the  light  of  political 
developments. 

Your  letter  raises  the  question  of  the  possible  advisability,  from 
the  standpoint  of  foreign  policy,  of  undertaking  operations  in  Green¬ 
land  rather  than  in  Antarctica.  Considerations  of  foreign  policy  make 
it  appear  undesirable  to  undertake  such  operations  in  Greenland. 

The  Department  of  State  will  be  glad  to  be  kept  informed  of  the 


1  This  letter  was  drafted  by  Caspar  D.  Green  of  the  Office  of  Northern  Euro¬ 
pean  Affairs  and  was  cleared  with  that  office  as  well  as  with  the  Office  of  North 
and  West  Coast  Affairs  (Bureau  of  Inter- American  Affairs),  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Political  Affairs,  the  Special  Adviser  on  Geography,  the  Bureau  of 

Inter-American  Affairs,  and  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs. 

3  In  his  letter  of  January  18,  not  printed,  Deputy  Secretary  Early  explained 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  was  considering  the  advisability  of  undertaking 
cold  weather  military  training  operations  in  the  Antarctic  such  as  were  pre¬ 
viously  undertaken  in  1947.  The  letter  also  asked  whether  it  would  be  diplo¬ 
matically  desirable  to  undertake  such  operations  in  Greenland  rather  than  in 
Antarctica  (711.5/1-1850).  Attached  to  the  source  text  of  the  letter  printed  here 
is  a  brief  memorandum  of  March  1  by  Special  Assistant  Lucius  D.  Battle,  not 
printed,  indicating  that  Rear  Admiral  Byrd  had  for  some  time  been  trying  to  see 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  it  had  not  been  possible  to  work  out  a  time  and 
“.  .  .  it  did  not  seem  to  be  an  essential  appointment.” 
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progress  of  any  plans  made  by  tlie  Department  of  Defense  for  an 
Antarctic  operation. 

Sincerely  yours,  James  E.  Webb 


702.022/6-S50 

1  he  Embassy  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Department  of  State  1 

Memorandum 

Since  the  Autumn  of  1948  in  a  number  of  statements  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  tlie  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  several  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  articles  of  the  world 
press,  there  has  been  mention  of  conversations  regarding  Antarctica 
which  were  begun  on  the  initiative  of  the  State  Department  of  the 
USA,  between  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Norway,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina  and  Chile.  From  these 
statements  of  representatives  of  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
several  nations  and  from  the  press  articles,  it  appears  that  the  purpose 
of  the  conversations  is  to  decide  the  question  of  the  regime  of  the 
Antarctic. 

The  Government  of  the  USSR  cannot  agree  that  such  a  question  as 
that  of  the  regime  of  the  Antarctic  be  decided  without  its  participa- 

1  Tlie  source  text  is  a  translation  prepared  in  the  Office  of  Eastern  European 
Affairs.  The  Russian-language  original  was  handed  to  Under  Secretary  of  State 
James  E.  Webb  by  Soviet  Charge  Vladimir  Ivanovich  Bazykin  during  a  brief  call 
at  the  Department  of  State  on  June  9.  The  memorandum  of  conversation  record¬ 
ing  the  call,  not  printed,  indicated  that  there  was  no  substantive  discussion  of  the 
Soviet  memorandum,  but  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  told  Charge  Bazykin  that 
it  would  be  given  the  most  careful  consideration  (702.022/6-850).  An  identical 
memorandum  was  also  delivered  to  the  United  Kingdom,  French,  Norwegian, 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Argentine  Governments,  and  the  text  was  printed 
in  the  Soviet  newspapers  Pravda  and  Izvestiya  on  June  10. 

On  June  9  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  apprised  representatives  of  the 
press  of  the  receipt  of  this  communication  from  the  Soviet  Embassy  which  was 
described  as  expressing  the  desire  of  the  USSR  to  be  consulted  in  any  interna¬ 
tional  discussion  of  Antarctica  but  not  putting  forward  any  territorial  claims. 
Tlie  officials  explained  that  the  communication  was  being  studied  but  would  not 
be  made  public  by  the  Department  of  State.  The  officials  recalled  that  in  1948 
the  United  States  had  informally  approached  the  Governments  of  Argentina, 
Australia,  Chile,  France,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom  re¬ 
garding  the  possibility  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  the  territorial  problems  of 
Antarctica.  The  officials  explained  that  no  action  had  been  taken  in  the  matter, 
and  no  international  conference  was  scheduled.  A  summary  of  the  information 
made  available  by  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  was  transmitted  to 
overseas  missions  in  Department  of  State  Wireless  Bulletin  (the  official  news 
service  of  the  Department  of  State,  prepared  by  the  Division  of  International 
Press  and  Publications  and  transmitted  daily  by  radio  to  various  foreign  service 
posts  abroad)  No.  135,  June  9, 1950. 

In  the  days  immediately  following  receipt  of  this  Soviet  memorandum,  copies 
of  the  translation  printed  here  were  made  available  to  the  British,  French,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Chilean  Embassies  in  Washington  by  the 
Department  of  State. 
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tion.  In  this  connection  the  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary 
to  call  to  memory  the  outstanding  contributions  of  Russian  seamen  in 
the  discovery  of  Antarctica.  It  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  the 
Russian  seamen  Bellingshausen  and  Lazarev  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  first  reached  the  coasts  of  Antarctica,  circumnavigated 
this  continent  and  thus  showed  the  falsity  of  the  widely  held  view  of 
that  time  that  there  was  no  land  at  the  south  polar  circle.  This  contri¬ 
bution  of  Russian  seamen  is  no  less  important  than  the  later  explora¬ 
tions  on  the  continent  itself  and  on  its  coasts  which  were  carried  out  by 
expeditions  of  the  several  countries  whose  representatives  presently 
proclaim  their  interest  in  the  determination  of  the  regime  of  the 
Antarctic. 

As  is  well  known,  the  territories  of  Antarctica  and  the  waters  lying 
near  it  represent  a  great  value  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  and 
on  this  side  of  the  question  the  Antarctic  continent  possesses  a  signifi¬ 
cance  not  only  for  the  states  enumerated  above  who  are  participating 
in  conversations  regarding  the  regime  of  the  Antarctic,  but  also  for 
many  other  states,  among  them  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  enough  to  point 
out  that  %0ths  of  the  world’s  whale  catch  comes  from  these  very  Ant¬ 
arctic  waters.  The  USSR  is  a  participant  of  the  whaling  industry  and 
of  the  International  Whaling  Convention  of  1946.  Its  whaling  flotilla 
regularly  carries  on  whale  fishery  in  Antarctic  waters. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the-  scien¬ 
tific  significance  of  Antarctica,  in  as  much  as  this  continent  and  the 
islands  lying  near  it  are  a  convenient  base  for  highly  important 
meteorological  observations  which  are  also  significant  for  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere. 

The  attention  of  the  Soviet  public  has  already  been  directed  to  the 
indicated  circumstances.  In  particular,  they  were  noted  in  a  resolution 
of  a  general  meeting  of  the  Geographic  Society  of  the  USSR  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1949, 2  in  which  the  Society  underlined  the  highly  important 
significance  of  the  discoveries  of  Russian  seamen  in  the  Antarctic. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  state  that  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  international  practice,  all  interested  countries  must  be 
brought  into  participation  in  consideration  of  the  regime  of  any  region 


2  At  its  meeting  on  Februai'y  10,  1949,  the  U.S.S.R.  All-Union  Geographic  So¬ 
ciety,  after  hearing  a  report  by  Academician  Lev  Semyonovich  Berg  (the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society)  on  the  early  19th  century  Antarctic  explorations  of  Russian 
navigators  Captain  Faddei  Bellinsgauzen  (Tliaddeus  Bellingshausen)  and  Sea¬ 
man  Mikhail  Lazarev,  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  any  decision  affecting 
the  Antarctic  regime  without  Soviet  participation  would  lack  legal  force  and 
that  the  USSR  had  every  justification  not  to  recognize  such  decisions.  For 
materials  on  the  American  reaction  to  this  resolution,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1949,  vol.  i,  pp.  793  ff.  For  the  summary  of  the  meeting  and  the  text  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  as  printed  in  the  Soviet  newspapers  Pravda  and  Izvestiya,  see  Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  i,  No.  6,  pp.  43-45. 
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■whatsoever  which  has  international  significance.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  that  this  international  practice  must  also  be  observed 
with  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  Antarctic  question.  It  has  already 
had  occasion  to  point  out  in  an  official  note  to  the  Norwegian  Govern¬ 
ment  on  January  27,  1939,  the  illegality  of  a  separate  solution  of  the 
governmental  ownership  of  Antarctica. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  above,  the  Soviet  Government  cannot  recog¬ 
nize  as  legal  any  decision  regarding  the  regime  of  the  Antarctic  taken 
without  its  participation.  It  considers  that,  in  as  much  as  the  fate  of 
Antarctica  is  a  matter  of  interest  for  many  countries,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pedient  at  the  present  time  to  consider  the  question  of  the  Antarctic 
regime  on  an  international  level  with  the  view  of  attaining  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  legal  interests  of  all 
interested  states. 

For  its  part,  the  Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  consider  any  pro¬ 
posals  of  interested  governments,  both  regarding  the  method  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  indicated  question  and  regarding  the  character  of  the 
Antarctic  regime.  It  will  be  grateful  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  an  indication  of  its  point  of  view  on  this  question. 

Washington,  June  8, 1950. 


702.00/6-1950 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( Douglas )  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

confidential  London,  June  19, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

3447.  In  informal  conversation  with  Cecil,1  head  Latin  American 
Department  Foreign  Office,  Embassy  raised  question  recent  Soviet 
note  re  Antarctica.  Cecil  said  Foreign  Office  did  not  know  what  nature 
British  reply  would  be  made.  Note  now  being  studied  in  Legal  De¬ 
partment  and  only  recommendation  of  Latin  American  Department 
to  date  is  for  prior  consultation  with  US,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
possibly  France  and  Norway  before  reply  finally  decided  upon.  Nor¬ 
way  has  already  asked  Foreign  Office  what  British  will  say. 

Foreign  Office  has  no  idea  what  inspired  Russian  note  or  what  next 
steps  Russians  contemplate.  Cecil  felt  that  remote  possibility  might 
be  carefully  worded  resolution,  suggesting  some  form  trusteeship,  for 
GA  since  current  Russian  tactics  vis-a-vis  Latins  seem  to  include 
fomenting  Latins’  anti-colonial  sentiments  and  USSR  has  always  had 
greater  success  in  Assembly’s  Fourth  Committee  than  elsewhere. 


1  Robert  Cecil,  Assistant  Head  of  the  American  Department,  in  charge  of  the 
Latin  American  Section,  British  Foreign  Office. 
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Cecil  said  Foreign  Office  would  be  helped  in  thinking  about  question 
by  information  on  two  points : 

1.  What  effect,  if  any,  this  note  has  on  current  US  thinking  re 
Chilean  “standstill”  proposals — about  which  Foreign  Office  does  not 
know  officially.  Cecil’s  view  is  status  Chilean  note  might  affect  timing 
of  Foreign  Office  reply  since  if  Russians  should  hear  of  Chilean  pro¬ 
posals,  USSR  could  use  that  as  excuse  either  push  own  views  or  point 
out  to  UN  Russian  views  being  ignored,  et  cetera. 

2.  Position  US  thinking  about  possibility  putting  in  US  claim  to 
parts  Antarctica.  Foreign  Office  would  not  want  to  have  anything  in 
their  reply  which  could  embarrass  US  since  its  interest  in  Antarctica 
on  different  grounds  from  that  of  other  interested  parties.2 


Douglas 


2  Telegram  179,  July  12,  to  London,  not  printed,  instructed  the  Embassy  to 
reply  informally  to  the  Foreign  Office  as  follows  : 

“No  US  reply  imminent.  Dept  will  wish  exchange  views  with  other  interested 
govts  before  making  reply.  Effect  Sov  note  is  to  emphasize  desirability  agree¬ 
ment  on  territorial  status  Antarctica.  As  progress  this  direction  and  nature  reply 
to  USSR  depend  partly  on  Chilean  response  our  proposal  re  suggested  modus 
vivendi,  Dept  asked  Chilean  Emb  informally  for  Chilean  thinking,  however- 
preliminary.  No  new  developments  re  question  2.”  ( 7 02 . 022/ 7-1 250 ) 

Telegram  454,  July  21,  from  London,  not  printed,  reported  that  the  information 
provided  by  the  Department  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  (702.022/ 
7-2150).  Despatch  1747,  October  13,  from  London,  not  printed,  reported  having 
been  informed  by  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  British  were  discussing  with  the 
Australians  and  the  New  Zealanders  the  possibility  of  making  no  reply  at  all  to 
the  Soviet  communication  of  June  9  (  702.022/10-1350) . 


702.0.22/7-2050 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  British 
Commonwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs  ( Ilidley ) 


CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  July  20,  1950. 

Participants:  Mr.  C.  A.  Gerald  Meade,  Counselor,  British  Embassy 
Benjamin  M.  Hulley — BN  A 
Grant  G.  Ililliker — BN  A 

Mr.  Meade  came  in  pursuant  to  the  same  Foreign  Office  instruction 
of  July  4  that  had  occasioned  the  visit  of  Mr.  Boyd  on  July  12  because 
Mr.  Boyd,  he  said,  “did  not  get  the  right  answers.”  1 
After  I  had  read  the  instruction  we  discussed  generally  the  question 
of  replying  to  the  Soviet  note.  I  repeated  that  tentatively  our  feeling 

in  v  o 

was  that  there  was  no  need  for  haste  in  making  a  reply,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  Korean  situation.  Indeed  I  was  not  sure  that  any  reply 


1  John  G.  Boyd,  Second  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy,  visited  the  Depart¬ 

ment  of  State  on  July  12  for  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  Soviet  communica¬ 
tion  of  June  8  on  Antarctica  (see  p.  911).  Boyd  brought  with  him  a  copy  of  his 
instructions  of  July  4  from  the  Foreign  Office  presenting  British  views  on  the 
Soviet  communication  substantially  as  reported  in  telegram  3447.  June  19.  from 
London,  supra  (memorandum  of  conversation  by  Grant  G,  Hilliker  Julv  1°'  1950 
702.022/7-1250).  '  ’  J  x  > 
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was  necessary.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  one  without  prior  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Britain  and  other  claimant  countries.  I  suggested  that  Mr. 
Meade’s  arguments  about  the  weak  juridical  position  of  any  Soviet 
claims  should  not  be  used  in  a  reply,  as  it  might  have  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  stimulating  Soviet  expeditions  to  Antarctica.  My  personal 
reaction  for  a  reply  was  to  point  out  that  we  have  had  no  evidence  that 
we  can  expect  from  the  Soviet  Union  the  international  cooperation 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  request.  Mr.  Hilliker  pointed  out  that 
it  had  been  difficult  to  give  Mr.  Boyd  any  exact  information  on  the 
Department’s  attitude  because  no  general  discussions  had  been  held 
and  that  in  any  case  our  approach  would  be  conditioned  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  nature  of  the  Chilean  response  to  our  revision  of  their 
modus  vivendi  proposal.  He  also  gave  Mr.  Meade  the  essence  of  the 
information  we  had  from  Santiago  concerning  Chilean  consideration 
of  the  Soviet  note. 

Mr.  Meade  speculated  at  some  length  on  the  question  of  Antarctic 
claims  and  the  validity  of  various  acts,  including  the  Russian  voyage 
of  1819-21,  as  bases  for  claims.  His  random  comments  lead  him  to  the 
apparent  conclusion  that  the  USSR  would  be  prevented  from  taking 
effective  action  in  Antarctica  if  the  interested  countries  were  to  submit 
the  question  of  claims  to  the  International  Court.  I  questioned  whether 
the  USSR  would  agree  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 


702.022/7-2050 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Tom  Connolly 1 

Washington,  August  9,  1950. 
My  Dear  Senator  Connally:  I  refer  to  my  letter  of  July  27, 
1950  concerning  the  letter  dated  July  17  received  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  from  Miss  E.  A.  Kendall  of  Arlington,  Virginia.2 


1  This  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  Senator  Connally  in  his  capacity  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  was  drafted  by  Grant  G. 
Hilliker  of  the  Office  of  British  Commonwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs 
and  was  concurred  in  by  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  by  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Adviser  on  Geography,  the  Office  of  North  and  West  Coast  Affairs  of 
the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Affairs  (Jack  K.  McFall). 

2  Under  cover  of  a  brief  letter  of  July  20,  C.  C.  O’Day,  Clerk  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  transmitted  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  McFall 
a  copy  of  a  letter  of  July  17  to  the  Committee  from  Miss  E.  A.  Kendall  of  Arling¬ 
ton,  Virginia,  requesting  action  with  respect  to  United  States  claims  in  the 
Antarctic.  Clerk  O’Day’s  letter  explained  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  have  the  Department  of  State’s  comments  on  Miss  Kendall’s  letter, 
particularly  in  connection  with  her  statement  that  the  Department  was  “apa¬ 
thetic”  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Antarctic  (702.022/7-2050).  In  a  brief  letter  of 
July  27  to  Senator  Connally,  Assistant  Secretary  McFall  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  acknowledged  receipt  of  Clerk  O’Day’s  letter  and  promised  a  reply  in  a 
short  time  (702.022/7-2050).  None  of  the  correspondence  under  reference  here  is 
printed. 
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The  comments  of  the  Department  were  requested  with  respect  to 
Miss  Kendall’s  remarks  regarding  United  States  policy  in  the 
Antarctic. 

Miss  Kendall  has  been  in  touch  from  time  to  time  with  officers  of 
this  Department  concerning  the  Antarctic,  most  recently  on  July  5, 
1950  when  questions  of  the  type  raised  in  her  letter  were  discussed  at 
some  length. 

The  United  States  has  not  recognized  any  claims  of  other  nations 
to  territory  in  Antarctica.  It  has  refrained  from  asserting  an  official 
claim  and  has  reserved  any  rights  it  may  have  as  a  result  of  American 
activities  in  the  area.  As  stated  in  a  press  release  of  August  28,  1948, 3 
the  Department  believes  that  any  solution  of  the  territorial  problem 
of  Antarctica  should  lie  such  as  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and 
research  in  the  area.  This  can  perhaps  be  done  most  effectively  through 
some  form  of  internationalization. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  other  countries’  claims  to  Antarctic  terri¬ 
tories  are  not  generally  recognized,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
merit  in  Miss  Kendall’s  suggestion  that  the  United  States  attempt  to 
bargain  for  cession  of  rights  to  such  territories  from  nations  receiving 
economic  or  military  aid.  In  fact,  action  of  this  sort  might  result  in 
derogation  of  United  States  rights  in  Antarctica. 

Even  assuming  that  certain  countries  Avere  capable  of  granting 
the  United  States  considerations  of  value  in  Antarctica,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  does  not  believe  that  the  method  suggested  would  be 
appropriate.  You  may  wish  to  remind  Miss  Kendall  that  financial 
aid  is  extended  to  foreign  countries  by  the  United  States  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  specific  results  which  are  in  the  national  interest  and 
which  are,  in  themselves,  worthy  of  the  expenditure.  Such  aid  is  not 
conceived  of  as  a  basis  for  unlimited  claims  on  the  future  policies  of 
other  governments,  particularly  in  matters  not  related  to  the  aid 
extended.  To  ask  for  or  expect  from  the  countries  participating  in 
the  European  Recovery  Program,  for  example,  benefits  other  than 
those  stated  as  objectives  of  the  authorizing  legislation,  would  en¬ 
danger  realization  of  our  central  aim  of  achieving  recovery  in  Europe. 

The  Department  of  State  endeavors  to  encourage,  as  far  as  appro¬ 
priate,  the  exploration  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  Antarctic 
by  American  expeditions  capable  of  making  significant  contributions 
to  knowledge  of  the  area  and  its  future  possibilities.  On  the  basis  of 
information  now  available,  however,  it  is  clear  that  efforts  to  effect 


3  On  August  28,  1948,  the  Department  of  State  issued  to  the  press  a  statement 
explaining  that  it  had  approached  the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia, 
Chile,  France,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom  informally  with 
a  suggestion  that  a  solution  for  the  territorial  problem  of  Antarctica  be  discussed. 
For  the  text  of  the  statement,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  5, 
1948,  p.  301. 
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settlement  with  a  view  to  utilization  are  not  practical  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  achieve  results  greater  than  the  usual  type  of  scientific 
project.  Indeed,  the  practical  problem  of  attracting  adequate  finan¬ 
cial  support  for  such  a  venture  would  seem  to  be  insuperable  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  which  in  the  past  have  confronted  sponsors  of 
expeditions  of  a  limited  scope. 

Sincerely  yours,  For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Jack  K.  McFall 

Assistant  Secretary 


702.022/9-1250 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  British 
C '  ommonwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs  (Halley) 

confidential  [Washington,]  September  7,  1950. 

Participants :  Mr.  Rodriguez  A.,  Minister  Counselor,  Chilean 
Embassy 

Mr.  Owen— NWC  1 
Mr.  Ilulley — BN  A 
Mr.  Hilliker— BNA 

Mr.  Rodriguez  asked  to  come  in  to  talk  about  the  question  of  an 
Antarctic  modus  vivendi  and  the  Soviet  memorandum  concerning 
Antarctica  of  June  9.  [8?]  2 

Mr.  Rodriguez  had  with  him  the  Spanish  text  of  a  draft  press 
release  which  he  said  the  Chilean  Foreign  Office  planned  to  release 
very  shortly.3  Mr.  Owen  translated  the  announcement  into  English. 
I  asked  Mr.  Rodriguez  if  he  had  seen  the  Argentine  reply  to  the 
Soviet  note  along  these  lines.4  He  replied  that  he  had  not.  As  his 


1  George  H.  Owen  of  the  Office  of  North  and  West  Coast  Affairs,  Bureau  of 
Inter-American  Affairs. 

2  Ante,  p.  911. 

3  In  a  declaration  made  public  on  September  12,  1950,  the  Chilean  Government 
took  note  of  the  Soviet  communication  of  June  8  to  the  United  States  and  six 
other  countries  regarding  the  Antarctic,  reiterated  the  traditional  Chilean  policy 
that  only  Chile  and  Argentina  had  rights  in  the  “American  Antarctic,”  and 
asserted  that  the  claim  to  territory  in  the  Antarctic  by  the  USSR  had  no  basis 
in  fact  and  was  inadmissible.  The  text  of  the  Chilean  declaration,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Santiago  newspaper  La  Nacion,  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
State  as  an  enclosure  to  despatch  259,  September  12,  from  Santiago,  not  printed 
(702.022/9-1250) . 

4  In  a  note  of  August  25,  1950,  the  text  of  which  was  released  for  publication 
on  August  30,  the  Argentine  Government  replied  to  the  Soviet  memorandum  of 
June  8.  The  Argentine  note  asserted  that  the  “Argentine  Antarctic”  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  archipelagoes  were  Argentine  national  territory  not  subject  to  any  general 
regime  which  might  be  set  up  for  the  Antarctic  continent,  that  the  “Argentine 
Antarctic”  forms  part  of  the  “South  American  Antarctic”  which  belongs  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Argentina  and  Chile,  and  that  the  claim  of  the 
USSR  was  unacceptable.  The  text  of  the  Argentine  note  was  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  State  as  an  enclosure  to  despatch  301,  August  30,  from  Buenos 
Aires,  not  printed  (702.022/8-3050) . 
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own  impression  and  emphasizing  that  he  had  no  official  information, 
Mr.  Rodriguez  said  he  thought  that  the  replies  would  be  quite 
similar  because  of  the  custom  of  consultation  on  this  question  by  Chile 
and  Argentina.  I  thanked  him  for  making  the  announcement  avail¬ 
able  to  us  in  advance. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  then  said  that  the  Chilean  Antarctic  Commission 
had  been  studying  our  revision  of  the  original  Chilean  draft  of  a 
modus  vivendi  declaration  on  the  Antarctica  and  had  come  up  with 
a  new  draft  which  included  certain  changes  from  ours  “more  of  form 
than  of  substance”.  In  as  much  as  this  draft  was  in  Spanish,  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  following  points  of  difference : 

1.  The  Chilean  Government  feels  strongly  on  the  desirability  of 
including  the  paragraph  on  “fishing”  (presumably  including 
Whaling) .  Mr.  Rodriguez  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  aim  was  to 
preA^ent  the  imposition  of  taxes  or  other  levies  on  fishing  activities  in 
the  area  and  would,  therefore,  not  duplicate  the  terms  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  WTialing  Convention  which  dealt  more  with  the  question  of  con¬ 
servation. 

2.  The  Chilean  Government  wished  the  International  Commission 
contemplated  under  the  modus  vivendi  declaration  to  be  a  consultative 
or  advisory  body  with  restricted  powers. 

3.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  any  agreement  should  leave  Chilean 
sovereignty  in  the  Antarctic  unimpaired.  Mr.  Rodriguez  said  that 
Chilean  public  opinion  would  not  permit  any  other  course. 

4.  The  agreement  should  be  valid  for  eight  years  and  renewable 
from  year  to  year  thereafter  unless  one  of  the  signatories  wished  other¬ 
wise.  The  chairmanship  would  rotate  among  the  eight  countries  each 
year. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  noted  that  the  draft  agreement  as  a  whole  was 
modeled  on  an  agreement  of  1908  among  Russia,  Germany,  Denmark 
and  Sweden  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Baltic. 

The  Chilean  Government  would  prefer  that  the  seat  of  the  Consulta¬ 
tive  Commission  be  in  Chile  or  alternatively  in  the  United  States  but 
“nowhere  else”. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  said  that  the  procedure  of  presenting  the  draft  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  other  countries  could  be  left  for  later  discussion.  He  con¬ 
firmed  my  understanding,  however,  that  the  Chileans  would  somewhat 
prefer  that  the  proposal  be  circulated  by  the  United  States,  making 
clear  that  it  Avas  the  result  of  Chilean  initiative. 

I  expressed  appreciation  of  the  Chilean  effort  and  said  we  would 
study  the  draft  with  the  other  interested  Divisions  of  the  Department. 
I  remarked  that  the  result  would  probably  be  something  put  forward 
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as  the  basis  for  discussion,  even  though  not  exactly  what  we  might 
want.5 


5  The  Chilean  redraft  of  the  proposed  Antarctic  modus  vivendi  under  discus¬ 
sion  in  this  memorandum  of  conversation  is  attached  (in  Spanish  and  English 
translation)  to  the  source  text.  The  American  draft  of  the  proposed  modus 
vivendi  to  which  it  responded  is  printed  ante,  p.  905.  In  mid-October  1950  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State  had  prepared  a  new  draft  of  the  modus  vivendi 
responding  to  the  Chilean  redraft  discussed  here.  The  new  American  draft  was 
submitted  to  the  British  Embassy  on  October  26,  and  in  mid-November  and  early 
December  the  British  Embassy  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State  a  series 
of  suggestions  and  comments  on  the  draft  from  the  Foreign  Office. 


Editorial  Note 

On  November  20,  1950,  following  discussions  in  London  between 
the  Argentine  and  Chilean  Embassies  and  the  British  Foreign  Office 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  was  kept  informed,  there  was  an¬ 
nounced  an  extension  of  the  Tripartite  (United  Kingdom-Argentina- 
Chile)  Declarations  of  January  18  and  November  18, 1949,  restricting 
naval  activities  south  of  latitude  60°,  to  cover  the  1950-1951  Antarctic 
season.  In  a  statement  issued  to  the  press  on  November  22  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin ,  December  4, 1950,  page  911)  the  Department  of 
State  expressed  pleasure  at  learning  of  the  renewed  tripartite  under¬ 
standing  and  announced  that  the  United  States  Government  did  not 
contemplate  sending  any  vessels  to  the  Antarctic  during  the  1950-1951 
Antarctic  season.  For  materials  on  the  tripartite  understandings  of 
January  18  and  November  18,  1949,  and  the  United  States  response 
thereto,  see  Foreign  Relations ,  1949,  volume  I,  pages  793  ff. 
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721«,  726-728,  732,  735,  763-765, 
807 
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719,  727-728,  732-733,  735,  746- 
748,  757-75S,  760,  765,  792 
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Belgium,  715-716 ;  Canada,  715- 
716,  718,  751 ;  Czechoslovakia, 
701,  712,  715 ;  France,  715-716, 
807 ;  India,  716 ;  Italy,  715 ; 
Netherlands,  715-716 ;  New 
Zealand,  714-717,  750;  Pakis¬ 
tan,  716 ;  Sri  Lanka,  751 ;  Union 
of  South  Africa,  725-726 ; 
United  Kingdom,  714-716,  726, 
748-749,  760,  792 ;  United 

States,  702-717,  725-726,  728, 
733-746,  748-752,  765 
Tariff  negotiations  of  contracting 
parties  at  Torquay,  Nov.  2-Dec. 
16,  1950,  583,  694,  717-720,  727, 
732-733,  752,  756-757,  761-774, 
778-779,  781,  783,  785-786,  791- 
809 
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771,  778,  790,  794,  799,  803-804, 
S07-S09 ;  Belgium,  778,  790,  799  ; 
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770,  772-774,  778,  790,  791n, 
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Wool  concessions  by  the  United 
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Union  of  South  African  exchange  and 
import  restrictions,  U.S.  concern 
regarding  discriminatory  aspects 
of,  721-733,  736,  763-764,  824 
U.S.  export  restrictions,  699,  701,  719 
U.S.  policy,  799,  787-788,  816,  820,  827 
Yugoslav  participation,  proposed,  719 
General  Services  Administration,  450 
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Hydrogen  bomb.  See  Thermonuclear 
weapons  under  National  security 
policy. 
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sition  under  Atomic  energy,  foreign 
policy  aspects,  etc.)  :  Afghanistan, 
policy  toward,  387 ;  Atomic  energy, 
proposed  international  control  of, 
106,  121 ;  Communist  threat,  354 ; 
double  taxation  convention  with  the 
United  States,  proposed,  688-689 ; 
GATT  tariff  negotiations,  716,  790, 
799;  inland  waters  and  marginal 
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Soviet  Union,  policy  toward,  368; 
trade  restrictions,  698,  735.  737, 
738 n,  740 n,  748 n,  752-753,  756,  766 n, 
778-779;  U.S.  economic  and  tech¬ 
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under  American  Republics, 

Inter-American  highway.  See  under 
American  Republics. 
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See  under  American  Republics. 
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tiations,  715,  799 
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icy  concerning,  875 
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74  Sn 
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U.S.  economic  assistance,  408-409 
U.S.  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
effect  of,  900-902 
Iverson,  Kenneth  R.,  859re 
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Jamison,  Fred  William,  671-675,  677 
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viet  policy,  273a,  274-275,  279,  338, 
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496-362—77 - 60 
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832,  834,  836-838,  841-843 
Budget  for  1951,  418 
Conversation  with  British  Prime 
Minister  Attlee,  Dec.  4-8,  1950, 
423,  430,  462,  591 
Economic  report,  Jan.  1950,  258 
Foreign  aid  program,  407-408,  411^412 
GATT,  matters  pertaining  to,  797-800, 
802-809 

Inaugural  address,  Jan.  20,  1949,  601, 
846-847,  869 

Inter-American  military  collabora¬ 
tion,  601,  603,  608m,  613-616,  625, 
628-629,  639 

Inter-American  Military  Cooperation 
Act,  proposed,  613,  615-616 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  veto 
of,  898-899 

Korean  war,  325,  326m,  330m,  338-341, 
345-346,  419-421,  462-463,  482, 
591,  646,  650-651,  666 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program, 
128,  148,  212,  321-323,  346,  352- 
353,  621,  652 

National  Security  Council,  operations 
and  organization  of,  348-349 
National  security  policy,  141-142, 
168m,  195,  197,  202,  204,  206,  210- 
211,  213-218,  220-221,  225-226, 
234-236,  287,  292-294,  298,  313, 
319-320,  324.  346-347,  351-352, 
355,  357,  360-361,  374-375,  400, 
403,  418m,  419,  424,  426,  428,  431, 
432m,  462,  466-468,  474,  481.  483- 
484.  485m,  489-490,  517m,  570,  576 
Point  Four  program,  846-847,  849- 
850,  856,  863,  869 

Proclamation  of  National  Emergency, 
Dec.  16,  1950,  424-425,  462m,  477- 
478 

Proclamation  on  coastal  fisheries, 
Sept,  28,  1945,  893-895 


Truman,  Harry  S. — Continued 

Soviet  Union,  policy  toward,  189 

Stalin :  Health  of,  482 ;  proposed 
meeting  with,  43 

Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of 
1951,  420-421,  565;  Second  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriations  Act  of 
1951,  591 

Taiwan,  U.S.  policy  toward,  439-440 

Thermonuclear  weapons,  U.S.  devel¬ 
opment  of,  49m,  51-53,  141-142, 
503,  511-513,  517,  524-525,  527, 
538-542 

Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal  of, 
782,  786-787 

U.S.  military  bases  in  foreign  ter¬ 
ritory,  399 

Yugoslavia,  U.S.  policy  toward,  387m 

Truman  Doctrine,  228,  394 

Tsiang,  Tingfu  F.,  48 

Tufts,  Robert,  190, 196,  200,  203 

Tunisia,  743 

Turkey:  Atomic  energy,  proposed  in¬ 
ternational  control  of,  122 ;  British 
policy,  387 ;  French  policy,  387 ; 
GATT,  proposed  accession  to,  799; 
inland  waters  and  marginal  sea, 
policy  concerning,  882 ;  Pakistan 
policy,  387 ;  Soviet  policy,  51,  157, 
333,  337,  354,  364,  380-381,  384, 
387,  397 ;  U.S.  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  212,  259,  321-322, 
352,  387,  394,  408.  437-438,  441,  470, 
621,  814;  U.S.  policy,  136,  179,  336, 
387 

Tydings,  Millard  E.,  64m 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
123 

Under  Secretary’s  Advisory  Committee, 
323-324 

Union  Miniere  clu  Eaut  Katanga,  495, 
534—535,  594-596 

Union  of  South  Africa  ( see  also  Union 
of  South  African  headings  under 
Atomic  energy,  foreign  policy  as¬ 
pects,  etc.  and  under  General  agree¬ 
ment  on  tariffs  and  trade),  106, 
143-144,  1S9,  697,  713m,  733,  735- 
736,  748m 

United  Kingdom  (see  also  United  King¬ 
dom  and  British  subheadings  under 
individual  countries  and  subjects)  : 
African  dependent  territories,  U.S. 
technical  assistance  for,  866-867 ; 
defense  plans,  465 ;  dollar  gap  prob¬ 
lem,  165 ;  double  taxation  conven¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States,  pro¬ 
posed,  189 :  economic  situation  in, 
135,  165,  260 ;  Fticlis  case,  173,  524, 
527-528.  537,  538m,  541,  544,  557- 
558,  560;  inland  waters  and  mar¬ 
ginal  sea,  policy  concerning,  875- 
879 ;  rearmament  effort,  769 :  Soviet 
attack,  possibility  of,  337,  377,  3S0 ; 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 

trade  policies,  133;  trade  restric¬ 
tions,  711,  713%,  715,  733-745,  748%, 
752-779 ;  treaty  of  friendship,  com¬ 
merce,  and  navigation  with  the 
United  States,  negotiations  con¬ 
cerning,  684;  U.S.  economic  and  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance,  768,  814;  U.S. 
military  assistance,  434,  616;  U.S. 
military  bases,  262 ;  U.S.  policy,  144, 
165,  179,  181-182,  216 
United  Nations : 

Armed  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Security  Council,  U.S.  position 
regarding,  1,  20-21,  44r-45,  59, 
155,  650 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  8,  17 %, 
18,  20,  25-26,  40,  43,  46-48,  55- 
56,  61%,  62,  64,  69-71,  73-74,  79, 
81,  84-86,  88-89,  91,  95,  97-98, 
103,  105,  108,  112-113,  117-120, 
122-125,  271 

Commission  for  Conventional  Arma¬ 
ments  :  Activities  of,  19-20,  68 %, 
75,  86,  92-93,  105,  125;  British 
position,  20,  61-63,  67-68,  110; 
Chinese  representation  question, 
59,  62,  67-68;  French  position, 
20-21 ;  Soviet  position,  20-21,  59, 
62-63,  65-67,  68%,  87,  92-93 ;  U.S. 
position,  20,  44-45,  59,  64r-68,  74- 
75,  86-88,  93,  103,  105,  108,  117- 
120,  123-124 

Economic  and  Social  Council,  784- 
785,  788-789,  864,  902 

General  Assembly : 

Atomic  energy,  international  con¬ 
trol  of : 

Acheson-Lilienthal-  report,  1940, 
24,  26%,  69,  89,  270 
Activities  and  considerations 
concerning,  17%,  45-48,  105 
Bohr  letter  to  the  United  Nations, 
June  9,  1950,  75-79,  102 
Chinese  representation  question, 
18,  46-47,  56,  61,  73,  81,  562 
Country  positions :  Australia, 
106,  110-111,  117-118,  119%, 
120,  122;  Belgium.  106,  108- 
109 ;  Brazil,  121 ;  Byelo¬ 
russia,  123 ;  Canada,  4,  9,  11- 
12,  16,  18,  42,  57,  60-61,  81, 
101,  106,  109,  117-120,  122, 
125,  561-652 ;  Czechoslo¬ 

vakia,  123 ;  Ecuador,  110, 
122 ;  Egypt,  110 ;  France,  4, 
9,  11-12,  21,  56-58,  80-81,  91, 
106,  110,  117,  122 ;  India,  106, 
121 ;  Indonesia,  123  ;  Nether¬ 
lands,  122 ;  Norway,  106 ; 
Pakistan,  123 ;  Poland,  123  ; 
Saudi  Arabia,  116 ;  Soviet 
Union,  2-12,  16-18,  24%,  25, 
27-2S,  30%,  35-36,  41-42,  46- 


Uni  ted  Nations — Continued 
General  Assembly — Continued 
Atomic  energy,  international  con¬ 
trol  of — Continued 
Country  positions — Continued 
49,  51,  55-56,  60-61,  65,  70- 
77,  81,  85,  89-92,  95-96,  101- 
103,  111-114,  118,  121-124, 
154-155,  161-162,  270-273, 

275,  516,  561-562 ;  Syria,  106 ; 
Turkey,  122 ;  Ukraine,  123  ; 
Union  of  South  Africa,  106 ; 
United  Kingdom,  4,  9,  12,  16, 
28,  40,  42,  48-49,  57,  106,  109- 
110,  117-119,  122 ;  United 
States,  1-9,  22-45,  51-56,  59, 
64-75,  79-86,  88-106,  108-109, 
111-114,  119-122,  140,  161, 
164,  169,  174,  192-195,  237, 
269-271,  274-275,  296,  493%, 
507,  512,  513%,  516,  523,  526- 
527,  532,  565,  580;  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  121,  123 

Resolution  496  (V),  Dec.  13, 1950, 
122,  124-125 

Sponsoring  powers,  meetings  of, 
17-19,  40,  45-48,  57-58,  71- 
73,  81,  84-85,  91,  561 
Veto  question,  6-7,  26-27,  41,  72, 
103 

Chinese  representation  question, 
89 

Conventional  armaments,  regula¬ 
tion  of :  British  position,  20 ; 
Soviet  position,  32-34,  87,  92, 
103,  155,  273%,  509;  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion,  1,  4,  19-22,  31-35,  45,  86- 
88,  92-94,  104-106,  109,  114, 
508-509 

Essentials  of  Peace  resolution,  561% 
First  Committee,  111 
Fourth  Committee,  913 
International  Criminal  Court,  pro¬ 
posed,  104 

Jerusalem,  resolution  calling  for  in¬ 
ternationalization  of,  136 
Korean  question,  89 
Lie  twenty -year  peace  plan,  105, 107 
Peace  through  deeds  resolution, 
105,  107 

Resolution  1  (I),  Jan.  21/,  1946, 
establishing  the  U.N.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  17%,  64,  71 
Resolution  191  (III),  Nov.  4,  1948, 
regarding  international  control 
of  atomic  energy,  17%,  46,  69 
Resolution  290  (IV)  on  essentials 
of  peace,  561% 

Resolution  299  (IV),  Nov.  23,  1949, 
19,  46,  73 

Resolution  300  (IV),  Dec.  5,  1949, 
regarding  conventional  arma¬ 
ments,  19,  44,  62,  68 
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United  Nations — Continued 
General  Assembly — Continued 

Resolution  377  (V),  Nov.  3,  1950, 
on  uniting  for  peace,  673m, 
674-677,  679 
Sixth  Committee,  101 
Soviet  position,  20m,  21,  561-562, 
913 

Third  Committee,  116 
Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution,  94m, 
422,  673-677,  679 

Secretary-General,  18-19,  47,  81,  902 
Security  Council :  Chinese  representa¬ 
tion  question,  18m,  19,  21,  327,  463, 
480 ;  conventional  armaments, 
regulation  of,  19,  44,  64,  75 ; 
French  position,  19m,  20;  Kash¬ 
mir  dispute,  137 ;  Korean  war, 
327,  350-351 ;  resolution  establish¬ 
ing  the  Commission  on  Conven¬ 
tional  Armaments,  194 7,  64 ;  re¬ 
solution  regarding  conventional 
armaments,  Jan.  17,  1950,  68; 
Soviet,  boycott,  18m,  19,  62,  91, 
327,  350,  355,  367;  Soviet  posi¬ 
tion,  362 ;  veto  question,  26,  92, 
350,  355-356 ;  Yugoslav  position, 
19m 

Technical  assistance  program,  412, 
448 

U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  1948,  779,  780m 
U.N.  International  Children's  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund,  814 

U.N.  Participation  Act,  1945,  647 
U.N.  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admini¬ 
stration,  814 
U.S.  copyright  law,  784 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948  (Smith-Mundt 
Act),  461m,  847 

U.S.  Maritime  Commission,  814,  833 
U.S.  Munitions  Board,  319,  339,  450, 
656,  663 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  851,  857 
U.S.  Seventh  Fleet.  Sec  under  Taiwan. 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  695m,  799m,  801, 
833 

Uruguay :  Double  taxation  convention 
with  the  United  States,  negotiations 
regarding,  688,  690;  GATT,  acces¬ 
sion  to,  692;  inland  waters  and 
marginal  sea,  policy  concerning, 
876,  884;  Korean  war,  attitude  to¬ 
ward,  677 ;  U.S.  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  653,  663;  Western 
Hemisphere  defense  role,  424m 

Vailhianathan,  Kanthiah,  874 
Vandenberg,  Arthur  H.,  49m 
Vandenberg,  Gen.  Hoyt,  637 
Yan  Langenhove,  Fernand,  528m 


Van  Zeeland.  Paul,  494-498,  528-532, 
537,  555-556,  557m,  577-580,  590, 
593-596 

Venezuela :  British  destroyers,  purchase 
Of,  641-642  ;  double  taxation  conven¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States,  pro¬ 
posed,  690 ;  inland  waters  and  mar¬ 
ginal  sea,  policy  concerning,  884; 
jet  aircraft,  purchase  of,  637-640 ; 
military  staff  talks  with  the  United 
States,  proposed,  670;  petroleum 
resources,  634,  670 ;  political  situa¬ 
tion,  134;  U.S.  military  assistance, 
653 ;  Western  Hemisphere  defense 
role,  624m,  634,  638 
Vernon,  Raymond,  791-793 
Vigderman,  A.C.,  152 
Villard,  Henry  S„  543-544 
Vinson,  Fred  M.,  203 
Volpe,  Joseph,  548,  572 
Voorheas,  Tracy  S.,  297,  312 
Vyshinsky,  Andrei  Y„  6,  11,  IS,  24m,  28, 
30m,  42,  60,  101,  103,  123,  245,  480, 
561-562 

Wadsworth,  James  W.,  206-207 
Walker,  Patrick  Gordon,  559 
War,  possibility  of  global.  See  under 
National  security  policy. 

War  Department,  U.S.,  603,  614,  629 
Warren,  Fletcher,  652m,  658m,  66Sm,  669m, 
671-672,  675m,  677-679 
Warren,  Frederick  H.,  564 
Waynick.  Oapus  M.,  859-861 
Webb,  James  E. : 

American  Republics,  U.S.  military  as¬ 
sistance  for,  66Sm 

Antarctic,  U.S.  policy  regarding,  910- 
911 

Atomic  energy  :  Foreign  policy  aspects 
of  U.S.  development  of,  493.  499m, 
564,  566.  587-588 ;  proposed  inter¬ 
national  control  of,  lm,  2,  53,  76 

Balance-of-payments  problems.  832 

Caribbean  area,  defense  of,  620m 

East-West  trade.  U.S.  restrictions  on 
export  of  strategic  materials  in, 
562 

Foreign  aid  program,  407m 

GATT,  matters  pertaining  to,  797- 
798,  803 

Inter- American  military  collaboration, 
640m,  670-671 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program, 
211-213 

National  security  policy,  140,  210-211, 
214m,  216,  218m,  220,  221m,  225m, 
314m,  323-324,  413,  423,  487,  489, 
491-492 

Point  Four  program,  865-868 

Territorial  sea  and  related  matters, 
883-888 
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Webb,  James  E. — Continued 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal  of, 
787 n 

Treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  modernization 
'of,  6Sln 

U.S.  military  bases  in  foreign  ter¬ 
ritory,  399 

Wei  Hsioh-ren,  17-18 
Weiss,  Leonard,  757,  758 n,  773-774 
Wendel,  Clarence  A.,  566-567 
Western  Hemisphere.  See  American  Re¬ 
publics  and  under  National  security 
policy. 

White,  Ivan  B.,  859a 
Wigny,  Pierre,  495 
Wilgress,  L.  Dana,  775 
Williams,  Walter,  573 
Wilson,  Carroll,  495-496,  528m,  548,  551n 
Wilson,  Charles  Edward,  184m,  478,  487, 
489-490 

Wilson,  Charles  Erwin,  184m 
Wilson,  Harold,  805 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  392 
Wood,  Sir  John  Henry,  775 


Wooldridge,  Rear  Adm.  E.T.,  348m,  373, 
392 

World  Peace  Council,  480,  541 
Wrong,  Hume,  60,  552 

Yemen,  S66m 

Yingling,  Raymond  T.,  358,  901m 
Yost,  Charles  W.,  153-159,  371-372 
Yugoslavia :  Atomic  energy,  proposed 
international  control  of,  121,  123 ; 
British  policy,  350 ;  Bulgarian  at¬ 
tack  on,  possibility  of,  326,  482 ; 
Cominform,  defection  from,  127, 
135,  138,  146,  247,  260,  442  ;  Commu¬ 
nist  threat,  354;  GATT,  proposed 
participation  in,  779 ;  Hungarian 
attack,  possibility  of,  482 ;  Soviet 
policy,  127,  157,  325-326,  328-329, 
333-334,  337,  350,  354,  364-365,  368, 
380-381,  384,  387,  397,  482;  U.N. 
Security  Council,  position  in,  19m  ; 
U.S.  economic  assistance,  295,  407, 
443;  U.S.  military  assistance,  325; 
U.S.  policy,  259,  325-326,  329,  334, 
337,  387 
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